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2  THE    QUEEN'S    DEFENCE. 

the  tear  that  injustice  might  be  done  to  the  case  by  his  un- 
worthy mode  of  handling  it.  While,  however,  other  counsel 
have  trembled  for  fear  of  guilt  in  a  client,  or  have  been  chilled 
by  indifference,  or  have  had  to  dread  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  against  them,  he  had  none  of  these  disadvantages  to 
apprehend.  Public  opinion  had  already  decided  on  the  case, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  consequences  of  perjury. 
The  apprehension  which  oppressed  him  was,  that  his  feeble 
exertions  might  have  the  effect  of  casting,  for  the  first  time, 
this  great  cause  into  doubt,  and  turning  against  him  the  re- 
proaches of  those  millions  of  his  countrymen  now  jealously 
watching  the  result  of  these  proceedings,  and  who  might  per- 
haps impute  it  to  him  if  their  lordships  should  reverse  that 
judgment  which  they  had  already  pronounced  upon  the 
charges  in  the  present  state  of  the  case.  In  this  situation, 
with  all  the  time  which  their  lordships  had  afforded  him  for 
reflection,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  compose  his  mind  to  trte 
proper  discharge  of  his  professional  duty;  for  he  was  still 
weighed  down  with  the  sense  of  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.  He  must  also  observe,  that  it  was 
no  light  addition  to  the  anxiety  of  this  feeling  to  foresee  that, 
before  these  proceedings  closed,  it  might  be  his  unexampled 
lot  to  act  in  a  way  which  might  appear  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  good  subject — to  state  what  might  make  some  call 
in  question  his  loyalty,  though  that  was  not  what  he  antici- 
pated from  their  lordships. 

"  He  would  now  remind  their  lordships  that  his  illustrious 
client,  then  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  arrived  in  this  country  in 
the  year  1795  ;  she  was  the  niece  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
intended  consort  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  was  herself  not  far 
removed  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  But  he  now 
went  back  to  that  period  solely  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
over  all  that  had  elapsed  from  her  arrival  until  her  departure  in 
1814;  and  he  rejoiced  that  the  most  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty  permitted  him  to  take  this  course.  But  he  could  not.  do 
this  without  pausing  for  a  moment  to  vindicate  himself  against 
an  imputation  to  which  he  might  not  unnaturally  be  exposed 
in  consequence  of  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and  to  assure 
their  lordships  that  the  cause  of  the  queen,  as  it  appeared  in 
evidence,  did  not  require  recrimination  at  present.  The  evi- 
dence against  her  majesty,  he  felt,  did  not  now  call  upon  him 
to  utter  one  whisper  against  the  conduct  of  her  illustrious  con- 
sort, and  he  solemnly  assured  their  lordships  that  but  for  that 
conviction  his  lips  would  not  at  that  time  be  closed.  In  this 
discretionary  exercise  of  his  duty,  in  postponing  the  case 
which  he  possessed,  their  lordships  must  know  that  he  was 
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waving  a  right  which  belonged  to  him,  and  abstaining  from 
the  use  of  materials  which  were  unquestionably  his  own.  If, 
however,  he  should  hereafter  think  it  advisable  to  exercise 
this  right — if  he  should  think  it  necesssary  to  avail  himself  of 
means  which  he  at  present  declined  using — let  it  not  be  vainly 
supposed  that  he  or  even  the  youngest  member  in  the  profes- 
sion, would  hesitate  to  resort  to  such  a  course,  and  fearlessly 
perform  his  duty. — He  had  before  stated  to  their  lordships — 
but  surely  of  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  them — 
that  an  advocate,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  knows  but  one 
person  in  all  the  world,  and  that  person  is  his  client.  To  save 
that  client  by  all  means  and  expedients,  and  at  all  hazards  and 
costs  to  other  persons,  and,  among  them,  to  himself,  is  his  first 
and  only  duty  ;  and  in  performing  this  duty  he  must  not  regard 
the  alarm,  the  torments,  the  destruction  which  he  may  bring 
upon  others.  Separating  the  duty  of  a  patriot  from  that  of 
an  advocate,  he  must  go  on  reckless  of  consequences,  though 
it  should  be  his  unhappy  fate  to  involve  his  country  in  con- 
fusion. 

"  He  felt,  however,  that,  were  he  now  to  enter  on  the 
branchx>f  his  case  to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  should  seem  to 
quit  the  higher  ground  of  innocence  on  which  he  was  proud  to 
stand.  He  would  seem  to  seek  to  justify,  not  to  resist  the 
charges,  and  plead  not  guilty — to  acknowledge  and  extenuate 
offences,  levities,  and  indiscretions,  the  very  least  of  which 
he  came  there  to  deny.  For  it  was  foul  and  false  to  say,  as 
some  of  those  who,  under  pretence  of  their  duty  to  God,  for- 
got their  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures,  had  dared  to  say,  and 
they  knew  it  to  be  false  and  foul  when  they  asserted  it — that 
any  improprieties  were  admitted  to  have  been  proved  against 
the  queen.  He  denied  that  any  indiscretions  were  admitted. 
He  contended  not  only  that  the  evidence  did  not  prove  them, 
but  that  it  disproved  them.  One  admission  he  did  make  ;  and 
let  the  learned  counsel  who  supported  the  bill  take  it,  and 
make  the  most  they  could  of  it,  for  it  was  the  only  admission 
that  would  be  made  to  them.  He  granted  that  her  majesty 
had  left  this  country  for  Italy  ;  he  granted  that  while  abroad 
she  had  moved  in  society  chiefly  foreign,  inferior  probably  to 
that  which,  under  happier  circumstances,  she  had  known — 
and  very  different,  certainly,  from  that  which  she  had  previ- 
ously enjoyed  in  this  country.  He  admitted,  that  when  the 
queen  was  here,  and  happy,  not,  indeed,  in  the  protection  of 
her  own  family,  but  in  the  friendship  of  their  lordships  and 
their  families,  that  she  moved  in  more  choice  and  dignified 
society  than  any  in  which  she  has  since  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  placed. 
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"  The  charge  against  her  was — that  she  went  to  Italy,  and 
that,  instead  of  associating  with  the  peers  and  peeresses  of 
England,  she.  took  to  her  society'  only  foreigners.  He  fully 
admitted  that  her  majesty  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  as- 
sociating with  Italian  nobility,  and  sometimes  with  the  com- 
monalty of  that  country.  But  who  are  they  that  bring  this 
charge  ?  Others  might  blame  her  majesty  for  going  abroad — 
others  might  say  that  she  had  experienced  the  consequences 
of  leaving  this  country  and  associating  with  foreigners ;  but 
it  was  not  for  their  lordships  to  make  this  charge.  They 
were  the  very  last  persons  who  should  fling  this  at  the  queen ; 
for  they  who  now  presumed  to  sit  as  her  judges  were  the  very 
witnesses  she  must  call  to  acquit  her  of  this  charge.  They 
were,  in  fact,  not  only  the  witnesses  to  acquit  but  had  been 
the  cause  of  this  single  admitted  fact.  While  her  majesty 
resided  in  this  country  she  courteously  threw  open  her  doors 
to  the  peers  of  England  and  their  families.  She  graciously 
condescended  to  court  their  society,  and,  as  long  as  it  suited 
certain  purposes  which  were  not  hers — as  long  as  it  served  in- 
terests in  which  she  had  no  concern — as  long  as  she  could  be 
made  subservient  to  the  ambitious  views  of  others — she  did 
not  court  in  vain.  But  when  a  change  took  place — when 
those  interests  were  to  be  retained,  which  she  had  been  made 
the  instrument  of  grasping — when  that  lust  of  power  and 
place  to  which  she  was  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  had  been  sa- 
tisfied— then  in  vain  did  she  open  her  doors  to  their  lordships 
and  their  families ;  then  it  was  that  those  whom  she  had 
hitherto  condescended  to  court — and  it  was  no  humiliation  to 
court  the  first  society  in  the  world — abandoned  her.  Her 
majesty  was  then  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  begging  society 
in  this  country  as  a  favour,  or  of  leaving  it.  She  could  not, 
by  humbling  herself,  have  obtained  the  society  of  British 
peeresses,  and  must  have  sought  that  of  other  classes,  or  gone 
abroad.  Such,  then,  being  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  in 
the  presence  of  their  lordships  that  he  expected  to  hear  the 
queen  reproached  for  going  abroad.  It  was  not  here  that  he 
had  thought  any  one  would  have  dared  to  lift  up  his  voice, 
and  make  it  a  topic  of  censure  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
had  associated  with  foreigners — with,  some  whom,  perhaps, 
she  might  say  she  would  not,  and  ought  not  to  have  chosen 
under  other  and  happier  circumstances. 

"  Up  to  this  period  her  majesty  had  still  one  pleasure  left. 
She  enjoyed,  not  indeed  the  society,  but  the  affection  and 
grateful  respect  of  her  beloved  daughter.  An  event,  of  all 
things  most  grateful  to  a  mother's  feelings,  soon  after  took 
place — the  marriage  of  her  beloved  daughter.     Of  this  event 
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her  majesty  received  no  announcement.  Though  all  England 
was  looking  towards  the  approaching  event  with  the  deep  in- 
terest it  was  so  well  calculated  to  excite — though  all  Europe 
was  looking  at  it  with  the  liveliest  feelings,  and  with  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  interesting  event  which  was  ahout  to  take 
place — still  there  was  one  person,  and  one  only,  left  in  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  that  solitary  individual  was 
the  mother  of  the  bride.  All  that  she  had  done  up  to  that 
time  to  deserve  this  treatment  was,  that  she  had  been  charged, 
and  afterwards  acquitted,  of  an  alleged  crime,  and  her  per- 
jured persecutors  rendered  infamous  ;  and  this  treatment  she 
received  from  his  mnjesty's  servants,  some  of  whom  had  risen 
into  power  by  having  made  her  a  tool  to  promote  their  own 
interests.  The  queen  heard  of  the  event  of  the  approaching 
marriage  of  her  only  child  accidentally ;  she  heard  it  from  a 
courier,  who  was  going  from  this  country  charged  with  a  no- 
tification of  it  to  his  holiness  the  pope — that  ancient,  intimate, 
and  much-valued  ally  of  the  Protestant  crown  of  England  ! 
The  marriage  of  her  daughter  took  place  ;  it  excited  the  sen- 
sations which  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  produce,  as  the  pro- 
mised source  of  so  much  happiness  to  the  royal  family  and 
the  nation.  The  whole  of  that  period  passed  without  the 
slightest  communication  being  made  to  the  queen.  The  period 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  accouchement  arrived  ;  her  mother 
was  then  fearful  of  opening  a  communication  upon  the  subject, 
knowing  the  agitation  it  might  create  in  the  mind  of  her  beloved 
daughter.  She  knew  at  such  a  moment  the  perilous  results 
that  might  follow  to  the  beloved  object  of  her  maternal  soli- 
citude, were  she  at  that  period  to  create  any  agitation  in  her 
miud  upon  a  topic,  which  might  expose  her  to  a  quarrel  with 
power  and  authority  ou  the  one  hand,  or  combat  her  peace 
and  affection  on  the  other.  An  event  followed  which  destroyed 
for  ever  the  hopes  of  the  country — an  event  which  filled  all 
England  with  grief  and  sorrow,  and  with  a  mourning  in  which 
all  their  foreign  neighbours  unaffectedly  sympathized.  With 
a  due  regard  for  the  sympathy  of  foreign  powers,  the  sad 
tidings  were  rapidly  conveyed  to  each  of  the  allies  of  Great 
Britain,  to  every  power  and  state  connected  with  her,  and  to 
some  that  were  not.  But  to  the  queen,  again,  no  communi- 
cation was  made.  She  who,  of  all  the  world,  had  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  event — she  whose  feelings  must  necessarily  be, 
of  all  mankind,  the  most  overwhelmed  and  stunned  by  the 
awful  communication,  in  any  manner  in  which  it  could  be 
made — was  left  to  be  so  stunned  and  overwhelmed  by  hearing 
by  accident  of  the  death  of  her  daughter,  as  she  had  by  acci- 
dent heard  before  of  her  marriage.     If  she  had  not  heard  the 
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dreadful  news  by  accident,  she  would  ere  long  have  felt  its 
occurrence,  for  the  death  of  the  deceased  daughter  was  soon 
conveyed  to  the  agonized  mother  by  the  issuing  of  the  Milan 
commission,  and  the  commencement  of  that  process  against 
her  honour,  station,  and  character.  How  wretched  was  not 
the  lot  of  this  lady,  as  displayed  in  all  the  events  of  her  che- 
quered life  !  It  was  always  her  said  fate  to  lose  her  best  stay, 
her  strongest  and  surest  protector,  when  danger  threatened  her; 
and,  by  a  coincidence  most  miraculous  in  her  eventful  history, 
not  one  of  her  intrepid  defenders  was  ever  withdrawn  from  her, 
without  that  loss  being  the  immediate  signal  for  the  renewal  of 
momentous  attacks  upon  her  honour  and  her  life. 

"  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  her  constant  friend  and  protector, 
died  in  1806.  A  few  weeks  after  that  event  took  place  the 
first  attack  was  levelled  at  her.  Mr.  Pitt  left  her  as  a  legacy 
to  Mr.  Perceval,  who  became  her  best,  her  most  undaunted 
and  firmest  protector.  But  no  sooner  had  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin laid  prostrate  that  minister,  than  her  royal  highness  felt 
the  force  of  the  blow  by  the  commencement  of  a  renewed  at- 
tack, though  she  had  but  just  been  borne  through  the  last  by 
Mr.  Perceval's  skilful  and  powerful  defence  of  her  character. 
Mr.  Whitbread  then  undertook  her  protection,  but  soon  that 
melancholy  catastrophe  happened  which  all  good  men  of 
every  political  party  in  the  state,  he  believed,  sincerely  and 
universally  lamented  ;  then  came  with  Mr.  Whitbread's  dread- 
ful loss  the  murmuring  of  that  storm  which  was  so  soon  to 
burst  with  all  its  tempestuous  fury  upon  her  hapless  and  de- 
voted head.  Her  daughter  still  loved,  and  was  her  friend  ; 
her  enemies  were  afraid  to  strike,  for  they,  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,  worshipped  the  rising  sun.  But  when  she  lost  that 
amiable  and  beloved  daughter,  she  had  no  protector :  her 
enemies  had  nothing  to  dread  :  innocent  or  guilty,  there  was 
no  hope,  and  she  yielded  to  the  entreaty  of  those  who  advised 
her  residence  out  of  this  country.  Who,  indeed,  could  love 
persecution  so  steadfastly,  as  to  stay  and  brave  its  renewal  and 
continuance,  and  harass  the  feelings  of  the  only  one  she  loved 
dearly,  by  combating  such  repeated  attacks,  which  were  still 
reiterated  after  the  record  of  the  fullest  acquittal  ?  It  was, 
however,  reserved  for  the  Milan  commission  to  concentrate 
and  condense  all  the  threatening  clouds  which  were  prepared 
to  burst;  upon  her  ill-fated  head :  and,  as  if  it  were  utterly 
impossible  that  the  queen  could  lose  a  single  protector  with- 
out the  loss  being  instantaneously  followed  by  the  commence- 
ment of  some  important  step  against  her,  the  same  day  which 
saw  the  remains  of  her  venerable  sovereign  entombed — of  that 
beloved   sovereign  who    was    from  the  outset  her  constant 
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gather  and  friend — that  same  sun  which  shone  upon  the  mo- 
narch's tomb,  ushered  into  the  palace  of  his  illustrious  son 
and  successor,  one  of  the  perjured  witnesses  who  was 
brought  over  to  depose  against  her  majesty's  life.  Why  did  he 
menlion  these  melancholy  facts  to  their  lordships  I  Was  it  to 
illustrate  the  trite  remark  of  the  miserable  subserviency  of 
trading  politicians  ?  Was  it  to  show  that  Spite  was  the  twin- 
brother  of  Ingratitude,  and  that  no  favour  could  bind  those 
whose  nature  was  peevish  and  bad  ?  that  favours  conferred, 
only  made  base  passions  more  malignant  against  a  benefactor  ? 
No ;  to  dwell  upon  so  trite  a  remark  would  indeed  be  futile 
and  unnecessary  in  the  presence  of  their  lordships.  But  he 
said  it  to  impress  upon  their  lordships  a  deep  sense  of  his 
own  unworthiness  to  perform  this  duty  to  the  queen,  an  un- 
feigned consciousness  of  his  inability  to  follow  such  powerful 
men  as  he  had  named  in  the  defence  of  this  illustrious  indi- 
vidual, and  to  assure  their  lordships  how  deeply  sensible  he 
was  of  his  want  of  power  to  malre  for  his  illustrious  client 
that  conclusive  and  irresistible  defence  on  this  occasion, 
which,  were  they  alive,  and  filling  their  wonted  duty,  they 
would  not  fail  to  do,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  her  majesty's 
enemies. 

"  Before  he  proceeded  further  in  the  results  to  which  he  was 
prepared  to  contend  the  details  of  the  evidence  in  this  case 
must  lead,  he  must  beg  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
what  that  evidence  did  not  do.  He  meant  to  point  out  the 
parts  of  his  learned  friend  the  Attorney-general's  opening 
statement,  which,  instead  of  receiving  support  from  the  evi- 
dence, were  either  not  touched  upon  by  it  at  all,  or  actually  ne- 
gatived out  of  the  mouths  of  his  own  witnesses.  His  learned 
friend  should  speak  in  his  own  words  his  statement  of  the  plan 
and  construction  of  his  own  case.  It  was  most  material 
also  for  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  his  learned  friend  was  in 
his  statement  directed  by  the  instructions  which  were  put  into 
his  hands,  for  his  speech  ought,  of  course,  to  be  considered  as 
the  mere  transcript  of  his  instructions,  the  mere  outline  of  the 
documents  submitted  to  him — documents  prepared  too  in  a 
way  which  nobody  need  be  at  any  loss  to  guess.  His  learned 
friend,  nearly  in  his  commencement,  used  these  words — '  I 
will  most  conscientiously  take  care  to  state  nothing  which  in 
my  conscience  1  do  not  think — I  do  not  believe — I  shall  be 
able  to  substantiate  by  proof.'  He  need  not  have  so  strongly 
appealed  to  his  conscience,  for  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  fully  be- 
lieved him  when  he  said  he  spoke  from  his  instructions ;  he 
readily  believed  that  he  spoke  from  his  brief,  and  said  nothing 
else  but  what  he  found  in  his  brief.     He  believed  that,  at  the 
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time  his  learned  friend  made  his  opening  statement ;  he 
equally  believed  it  now,  when  he  had  failed  in  substantiating 
that  statement  by  proof.  He  knew  full  well  that  there  was 
no  other  way  for  that  statement  to  have  got  into  his  learned 
friend's  brief  but  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  witnesses,  who  at 
first  had  not  hesitated  to  garnish  their  stories,  though  they 
were  not  afterwards  found  hardy  enough  to  adhere  to  their 
falsehoods  when  brought  to  their  lordships'  bar.  When  they 
came  to  the  point,  they  were  scared  from  their  first  statements. 
"  He  would  read  a  few  samples  of  the  difference  between 
the  Attorney-general's  statement  and  his  subsequent  evidence, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  value  at  which  their  lordships 
ought  to  estimate  that  evidence.  In  the  first,  his  learned 
friend  had  pledged  himself  that  the  evidence  of  her  majesty's 
alleged  impropriety  of  conduct  would  be  brought  down  al- 
most to  the  present  time  ;  but  subsequently  he  did  not  attempt 
so  to  bring  it  down  during  any  part  of  the  last  three  years, 
that  is  to  say,  during  a  space  of  time  exactly  equal  to  the 
other  space  over  which  his  evidence  actually  adduced  ex- 
tended. Here  he  begged  leave  to  revert  to  the  following 
passages  of  the  Attorney-general's  opening  statement,  which 
he  took  from  the  short-hand  writer's  notes  : — '  On  the  arrival  of 
her  majesty's  suite  at  Naples,  it  was  so  arranged  that  her  ma- 
jesty's sleeping-room  was  at  an  opposite  side  of  the  house  to 
that  of  her  menial  domestics,  among  whom  was  her  courier. 
On  the  first  night  of  her  majesty's  arrival  at  Naples,  (the  8th 
November,)  to  which  he  had  called  their  lordships'  attention, 
this  arrangement  was  continued.  Pergami  slept  in  that  part 
of  the  house  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  domestics,  and 
young  Austin  slept  in  her  majesty's  apartment.  But  on  the 
following  morning,  November  the  9th,  the  servants  of  the 
establishment  learned  with  some  surprise,  because  no  reason 
appeared  to  them  for  the  change,  that  Pergami  was  no  longer 
to  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  house  where  he  had  slept  the  night 
preceding ;  but  that  it  was  her  majesty's  pleasure  that  he 
should  sleep  in  a  room  from  which  there  was  a  free  commu- 
nication with  that  of  her  majesty,  by  means  of  a  corridor  or 
passage/ — *  Upon  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  November  her 
majesty  went  to  the  opera  at  Naples,  but  it  was  observed  that 
she  returned  home  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  person  who 
waited  upon  her,  on  her  return,  was  the  maid-servant  whose 
duty  it  was  particularly  to  attend  to  her  bed-room.' — '  The 
female  servant  retired ;  but  not  without  those  suspicions 
which  the  circumstances  he  had  mentioned  were  calculated  to 
excite  in  the  mind  of  any  individual.  She  knew,  at  the  time, 
that  Pergami  was  in  his  bed-room,  for  this  was  the  first  night 
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of  his  having  taken  advantage  of  the  arrangement  which  had 
been  previously  made.  It  was  quite  new,  on  the  part  of  the 
princess,  to  dismiss  her  attendants  so  abruptly  ;  and  when  her 
conduct  and  demeanour  were  considered,  suspicions  arose 
which  it  was  impossible  to  exclude.  But  if  suspicions  were 
excited  then,  how  were  they  confirmed  on  the  following  morn- 
ing ?  If  1  prove  (said  the  Attorney-general)  by  evidence  at 
your  lordships'  bar,  what  I  am  now  going  to  state,  I  submit 
that  there  will  then  be  before  your  lordships,  evidence  on 
which  no  jury  would  hesitate  to  decide  that  adultery  had  that 
night  been  committed  between  this  exalted  person  and  her 
menial  servant ;  for,  upon  the  following  morning,  on  observ- 
ing the  state  of  her  room,  it  was  evident  that  her  majesty  had 
not  slept  in  her  own  bed  that  night.  Her  bed  remained  in 
the  same  state  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  while  the  bed  of 
the  other  person  had,  to  those  who  saw  it,  clear  and  decisive 
marks  of  two  persons  having  slept  in  it.' 

"  Their  lordships  would  perceive,  that  every  one  of  these 
assertions  in  his  learned  friend's  speech,  rose  one  above  the 
other,  in  successive  height,  according  to  their  relative  import- 
ance, and  that  even  the  lowest  of  them  it  was  of  essential  im- 
portance to  sustain  by  evidence  for  his  case.  But  everyone 
of  them  he  not  only  failed  to  prove,  as  he  promised  to  prove, 
by  evidence,  but  he  actually  negatived  some  of  the  most  ma- 
terial of  them  by  the  witness  whom  he  produced  at  the  bar 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  them.  When  the 
witness  Demont  was  at  the  bar,  he  repeatedly  asked  her  re- 
specting these  parts  of  his  statement;  but  she,  who  was  des- 
tined to  tell  of  them  all,  denied  any  knowledge  of  where  the 
queen  went  on  the  particular  night  alluded  to.  She  denied 
that  she  knew  where  the  queen  went  after  she  left  her  bed- 
room. When  asked  whether  the  queen  on  that  particular 
morning  rose  at  her  usual  hour,  her  answer  so  far  from  con- 
firming the  opening  statement,  was  affirmative  of  her  majesty 
having  got  up  about  her  usual  hour.  Nor  did  she  know  of 
any  body  having  called  to  pay  visits  in  the  course  of  that  morn- 
ing, though  pointedly  asked,  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  all 
the  facts  so  forcibly  urged  in  the  Attorney-general's  statement. 

"  In  the  next  place,  when  either  the  Attorney-general,  or 
nis  colleague,  the  Solicitor-general,  spoke  of  the. passing  oc- 
currences in  Italy,  they  evidently  spoke  from  their  instructions, 
and  not  from  any  personal  knowledge  of  their  own  upon  the 
manners  of  the  country  ;  for  symptoms  of  having  ever  been  iu 
Italy,  they  showed  none.  They  had  clearly  never  been  there, 
or  else  they  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  manners  of  Italy  as 
they  had  done.      For  instance,  see  what  they  had  said  about 
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the  masquerade  and  the  Casino,  which  was  the  sort  of  society 
from  which  Colonel  Brown  was  lately  ejected  :  '  Who  ever/ 
said  the  Solicitor-general,  '  was  seen  for  any  proper  purpose 
going  to  a  masquerade  in  this  sort  of  disguise  ?'  What  a  pity 
that  her  majesty  did  not,  to  suit  the  view  of  his  learned  friends, 
go  to  the  masquerade  in  a  state-coach,  with  coachmen  in 
splendid  liveries,  with  lacqueys  bedizened  out  from  head  to 
foot  with  all  the  pomp  and  show  of  state  ceremony.  What 
pity  she  did  not,  on  such  an  occasion,  adopt  this  suitable  and 
becoming  state  paraphernalia,  instead  of  quitting  her  house  in 
a  private  coach,  instead  of  going  out  through  a  back-door. 
Why  had  she  not  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her  when  she 
went  forth,  instead  of  quietly  passing  without  pomp  or  show  ? 
Jt  was  a  wonder  that  his  learned  friend  did  not  go  on  and  say, 
'  Why  did  she  go  in  a  domino  and  disguised  cap  to  a  masque- 
rade ?  who  ever  before  heard  of  this  disguise  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ?'  How  little  did  his  learned  friends  know,  when  they 
talked  in  this  manner,  of  the  royal  recreations  of  Murat's 
court  ? 

"  He  would  refer  to  another  part  of  his  learned  friend's 
speech,  where  he  said  that  '  During  her  majesty's  residence  at 
Naples  another  circumstance  took  place  to  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  call  their  lordships'  attention.  A  masquerade  was  held 
at  a  theatre  called,  he  believed,  the  theatre  of  St.  Charles. 
To  this  entertainment  her  majesty  chose  to  go  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner,  accompanied,  not  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
say or  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  or  even  by  any  of  the  gentle- 
men of  her  suite,  but  by  the  courier  Pergami  and  a  femme-de- 
chambre  of  the  name  of  Demont.  The  dresses  chosen  by  her 
majesty  for  herself  and  her  companions  to  appear  in  on  this 
occasion  were,  as  he  was  instructed,  of  a  description  so  inde- 
cent as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  company,  and  to 
call  forth  marks  ®f  general  disapprobation.  Indeed,  so  strong 
was  the  disapprobation,  that  her  majesty,  finding  she  was  re- 
cognised, was  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  with  her 
companions  from  the  entertainment,  and  returning  home.' 
Now,  what  did  Madame  Demont  say,  when  called  upon  to 
describevthis  '  most  indecent  and  .disgusting  dress'  of  her  ma- 
jesty? Why,  all  that  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of  his 
learned  friend  could  extract  from  the  witness  (no  very  unwilling 
one)  was,  that  the  princess,  on  that  occasion,  wore  what  she 
(Demont)  called  '  ugly  masks  ;'  for,  strange  as  it  might  appear 
to  his  learned  friends,  she  went  to  the  masquerade  in  a  mask  ! 
Indeed,  if  she  had  not  gone  so,  she  would  have  had  no  busi- 
ness there. 

"  He  should,    he  feared,  greatly  fatigue  their  lordships, 
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were  he  to  go  over  the  whole  of  the  numerous  parts  of  his 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-general's  speech  which  were  left 
utterly  unproved  by  the  evidence.  They  would  recollect  that 
the  Attorney-general  stated  he  had  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
queen  and  Pergami  were  for  a  considerable  time  locked  up 
together  in  a  room  at  Messina  in  the  night,  and  that  the  sound 
of  kisses  was  heard  from  within  :  it  now  turned  out,  that  only 
voices  were  heard,  and  of  whom  the  witness  could  not  say  ! 
It  was  also  stated,  that  on  the  12th  of  April — (for  their  lord- 
ships would  observe  his  learned  friend  never  forgot  dates — 
his  particularity  was  in  this  respect  remarkable  ;) — on  the 
12th  of  April,  at  Sadouane,  he  had  stated  that  the  access  to 
the  princess's  room  was  through  Pergami's,  in  which  no  bed 
was.  But  passing  ©ver  this  and  a  number  of  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  obtain  answers  from  Demont,  in  conformity  with 
the  statement,  he  would  recall  their  lordships"attention  to  the 
statement  of  the  allegations  which  it  was  intended  through 
Majocchi  to  substantiate.  His  learned  friend  had  said  '  that 
the  princess  remained  in  Pergami's  bed-room  a  considerable 
time,  while  he  was  sleeping  there,  and  the  witness  then  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  sound  of  kissing.'  Now  what  did  Majocchi 
himself  say  in  this  part  of  his  testimony  ?  He  distinctly  said 
that  she  remained  the  first  time  about  ten  minutes,  and 
at  another  time  fifteen  minutes/  and  he  only  heard  *  whis- 
pering.' .  _1^-' 

"  Then,  again,  in  Sacchi's  evidence,  wne  was  the  courier 
that  brought  the  answer  back  to  Milan,  which  he  was  to  de- 
liver to  Pergami,  by  Pergami's  own  order,  at  whatever  hour 
of  the  night  he  returned, — his  learned  friead  stated,  that  the 
courier,  (which  courier  was  Sacchi,)  on  repairing  to  Pergami's 
bed-room,  did  not  find  him  there,  but  soon  after  observed  him 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  princess's  room  ;  and  that 
Pergami  then  told  him  the  cause  of  his  being  out  of  bed  then 
was,  having  heard  his  child  cry,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  But  when  Sacchi  was  brought  to  give 
his  evidence,  not  a  word  of  this  came  out  in  answer  to  the 
repeated  questions  put  to  him  to  elicit  such  a  corroboration  of 
the  statement.  Then  came  next  in  order  the  disgraceful  scene 
which  was  represented  to  have  occurred  at  the  Barona  ;  so  dis- 
graceful, that  his  learned  friend  declared  it  made  the  place  in 
which  it  was  transacted  deserve  rather  the  name  of  a  brothel 
than  of  a  palace.  His  learned  friend  asserted,  when  he  gave 
it  this  designation,  that  he  was  prepared  with  the  most  entire 
and  satisfactory  proof  to  show,  that  so  disgusting  was  the 
scene,  the  servants  became  shocked  by  what  they  were  obliged 
to  witness. 

c  2 
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"  Her  majesty,  according  to  the  Attorney-general,  had  be- 
come at  this  time  deserted  by  all  the  English  persons  in  her 
suite.  These  were  the  words  of  his  learned  friend  :— -'  It  was 
certainly  very  singular,  that  on  leaving  Naples  her  majesty  was 
abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  her  English  suite.  Mr. 
St.  Leger,  it  was  true,  had  quitted  her  before  ;  he  left  her  at 
Brunswick,  and  he  therefore  admitted,  that  no  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  his  case.  But,  on  her  majesty's  depar- 
ture from  Naples,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Forbes  were  left  behind.  No,  he  begged  pardon,  Lady 
C.  Lindsay  did  not  leave  the  queen  until  they  were  at  Leghorn, 
in  March,  1815.  At  Naples,  however,  Lady  E.  Forbes,  Sir 
W.  Gell,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Craven,  and  Captain  Este,  certainly 
did  separate  from  her.  Thus,  of  the  seven  persons  who  com- 
posed her  majesty's  suite  when  she  left  this  country,  no  less 
than  four  left  her  in  Naples.'  But  his  learned  friend  forgot 
that,  of  these  persons  whom  he  so  hastily  dismissed  from  her 
majesty's  service  at  Naples,  she  was  afterwards  joined  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay.  How  did  it  happen,  he  would  ask, 
]f  the  princess's  servants  had  become  so  shocked  at  the  occur- 
rences at  the  Barona,  that  they  never  communicated  their 
astonishment  to  the  servants  of  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  with  whom 
they  were  in  hourly  communication?  Was  it  likely  that  such 
feeling,  if  it  pervaded  the  servants,  would  be  kept  as  a  grave- 
like secret  from  first  to  last  by  those  who  were  the  depositories 
of  it  ?  But,  after  Lady  C.  Lindsay  joined  the  princess,  Lord 
and  Lady  Glenbervie  came,  Lady  C.  Campbell  came,  and 
others  equally  honourable  and  equally  virtuous  ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  servants  were,  as  it  were,  astounded  by  the 
practices  then  occurring  at  the  Barona,  there  was  not  one 
whisper  to  the  servants  of  the  English  personages  of  rank 
who  rejoined  her  royal  highness  as  part  of  her  suite.  These 
joined  her  royal  highness  after  the  scenes  at  the  Barona  ;  some 
met  the  princess  at  Naples,  some  joined  at  Rome,  others  at 
Leghorn.  Aye,  at  even  much  later  periods  her  majesty  was 
attended  by  illustrious  company.  The  queen's  company,  in 
fact,  became  rather  improved  than  neglected,,  at  the  time  nl- 
luded  to.  She  was  constantly  received,  and  with  suitable 
respect,  after  her  return  from  the  long  voyage.  She  was 
courteously  received  by  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  BhVfen, 
and  the  still  more  legitimate  Bourbon  of  Palermo.  She  was 
courteously  treated  by  the  legitimate  Stuarts  of  Sardinia,  whose 
legitimacy  stands  contradistinguished  from  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  family  whose  possession  of  the  throne  of  these  realms 
stands  upon  the  basis  of  public  liberty  and  public  rights: 
She  was  received  even  by  a  orince  who  ranks  higher  in  point 
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of  legitimacy — the  Bey  of  Tunis.  She  was  also  received  with 
the  same  respect  by  the  representative  of  the  king  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  fact,  in  all  those  countries  she  met  with  that 
reception  which  was  due  to  her  rank  and  consideration. 

**  He  trusted  their  lordships  would  suffer  him  now  to  dwell 
more  minutely  upon  the  statement  of  the  case  as  opened  by 
the  Attorney-general,  and  the  case  as  proved  by  his  learned 
friend.  The  case,  as  opened,  it  was  of  no  little  importance 
to  dwell  upon.  Was  it  not  marvellous  to  have  such  a  case, 
and  to  be  capable  of  adducing  in  support  of  it  such  witnesses  ? 
Was  it  not,  in  the  next  place,  more  marvellous  to  find  that 
such  a  case  was  left  so  miserably  short,  as  it  must  be  admitted 
this  case  was  left,  in  comparison  between  the  evidence  and  the 
opening  statement  ?  In  the  ordinary  cases  of  criminal  con- 
versation, the  two  very  witnesses  who  of  all  others  were 
deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  were  the  female's  woman  in 
attendance,  and  the  man's  body-servant  or  serving-man. 
These  were  the  servants  who  must  know  the  fact,  if  the  cri- 
minal conversation  took  place.  They  had  these  witnesses 
here  ;  they  therefore  had  their  case  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices — they  had  the  man's  valet,  and  the  woman's  maid. 
These,  in  an  ordinary  case,  would  be  deemed  conclusive  wit- 
nesses. The  man's  servant  was  rarely  to  be  had  for  the  pro- 
secution, from  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  action  ;  but,  if 
counsel  could  get  the  female  servant,  they  generally  deemed 
their  case  proved.  They  had  also,  if  their  case  were  true,  the 
very  extraordinary,  unaccountable,  and  unprecedented  advan- 
tage of  having  parties  to  proceed  against  for  the  fact,  who, 
from  beginning  to  end,  concealed  no  part  of  their  conduct 
under  the  slightest  or  even  most  flimsy  disguise.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  proceedings  these  parties,  knowing  they 
were  watched,  discarded  all  schemes  of  secrecy — showed  an 
utter  carelessness  of  the  persons  who  were  watching  them — 
threw  off  all  ordinary  trammels — banished  from  their  practice 
every  suggestion  of  decorum  and  prudence — and,  in  fact,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  gratification  and  indulgence  of  their  pas- 
sion, with  that  warmth  which  is  only  found  in  the  hey-day  of 
young  bloed,  and  with  that  utter  indifference  to  reserve  which 
marks  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  joined  together  in  those 
bonds  which  make  the  indulgence  of  their  passion  rather  a 
virtue  than  a  crime.  There  was  no  caution  or  circumspection 
here.  If  they  believed  any  one  part  of  the  evidence  relied 
upon  by  his  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-general,  there  was  not 
only  no  caution  used  by  the  parties  to  prevent  discovery,  but 
every  thing  which  the  most  malignant  accuser  could  require  to 
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fortify  his  case  was  left  open  by  the  parties  who  were  to  suffer 
by  the  proof. 

"  He  entreated  their  lordships  to  observe  how  every  part  of 
the  case  was  left  open  to  this  remark ;  and,  after  having  en- 
treated them  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  apply  it  hereafter  when 
they  came  to  consider  the  evidence,  he  should  simply  observe, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  the  conduct  became  criminal,  and  of 
the  most  unquestionably  atrocious  nature  and  character,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  proportion  would  the  parties  be  found  to 
have  taken  especial  care  that  during  their  commission  of  the 
act  they  had  present,  and  seeing  it,  good  witnesses  to  detect 
and  expose  them  for  their  conduct.  Thus  it  would  be  seen 
that  they  were  sitting  together  in  familiar  proximity.  The  act 
is  also  seen  with  the  addition  of  the  lady's  arm  round  the  neck, 
or  behind  the  back  of  her  paramour.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  their  conduct  a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  criminality, 
and  to  exhibit  the  parties  in  such  an  attitude  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  explanation  or  equivocation,  the  act  is  done,  not  in 
a  corner,  apart  from  any  scrutinizing  eye,  but  in  a  villa  rilled 
by  servants,  and  where  hundreds  of  workmen  are  at  the  very 
time  employed ;  and  all  this  too  is  done,  all  this  saluting  is 
performed,  in  open  day,  and  exposed  to  the  general  gaze. 
Especial  pains  are  taken  that  the  slander  shall  not  be  secret, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  shall  be  liable  to  the  most  widely- 
diffused  publicity.  It  would  net  do  that  Pergami,  upon  his 
departure  on  a  journey  from  the  queen,  while  in  Sicily,  should 
salute  her  majesty  before  the  servant  entered  the  room.  No  ; 
the  exhibition  of  that  act  was  reserved  for  the  presence  of  a 
servant  to  tell  it.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  story  about 
Terracina.  All  the  parties  were  on  deck ;  they  could  not 
take  the  salute  in  their  own  cabin;  it  must  be  delayed  until 
Majocchi  enters  to  witness  it.  Even  the  act  of  sitting  upon 
Pergami's  knee  upon  the  deck  is  adjusted  in  the  presence  of 
the  crew  and  passengers.  Care  is  taken  that  it  shall  be  di- 
rectly seen  by  at  least  eleven  persons.  The  frequent  and  free 
saluting  on  the  deck,  which,  when  committed  in  a  particular 
manner,  must  leave  little  doubt  of  the  subsisting  intercourse 
between  the  parties — even  that  must  be  done,  not  at  night, 
nor  in  the  dark  and  privacy  of  the  cabin,  but  before  every 
body,  and  in  open  day. 

"  But  the  case  which  their  lordships  were  called  upon  to 
I telieve  was  not  left  there,  for  the  parties  were  represented  as 
having  taken  the  indispensable  precaution  of  granting  even  the 
last  favours  within  the  hearing  of  witnesses.  They  were  de- 
scribed as  habitually  sleeping  together  in  all  their  journeys  by 
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land  and  sea.  She  could  not  even  retire  to  change  her  dre»» 
but  Pergami  must  attend  in  the  dressing-room — first,  of  course, 
the  parties  taking  care  to  have  a  witness  present  to  speak  to 
the  fact.  He  could  not  dwell  with  calmness  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  disgusting  scenes,  with  the  peculiar  features 
of  enormity  which  were  attached  to  them,  without  repeating, 
that  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  partook  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated character,  and  denoted  an  utter  contamination^  of  the 
mind,  precisely  in  that  extent  were  increased  pains  taken  that 
they  should  not  be  done  in  a  corner.  No  hidden  places  or 
recesses  were  selected  or  chosen  by  the  parties  for  the  free  and 
safe  indulgence  of  their  passion  from  the  prying  eyes  of  those 
about  them.  They  sought  no  secluded  chamber  in  those 
places  ©f  abomination  so  well  known  upon  the  continent,  and 
which  are  disguised  under  the  dignified  name  ©f  palaces. 
The  parties  took  no  opportunity  of  seeking  those  hidden 
haunts  of  lust  which  might  have  been  so  hastily  found.  They 
sought  no  island  among  those  which  were  the  seat  of  such 
scenes  in  the  times  of  antiquity,  when  society  was  less  scru- 
pulous of  the  conduct  of  its  members  than  now.  They  sought 
no  haunts  among  the  Capreae  of  old,  to  revive  in  them  those 
lascivious  acts  of  which  they  were  the  ancient  scene.  They 
acted,  on  the  contrary,  before  witnesses — they  conducted 
themselves  in  open  day-light,  in  the  face  of  couriers,  servants, 
and  passengers.  Was  such  folly  ever  known  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  acts  ?  Was  ever  folly  so  extravagant  disclosed 
in  the  most  unthinking  acts  of  that  youthful  period  when  the 
blood  boils  in  the  veins  ?  Was  ever,  even  then,  in  that  pro- 
verbial period  of  thoughtless  levity,  a  being  so  recklessly 
insane  as  t®  have  acted  in  this  manner  ?  There  never  was,  he 
believed,   such  an  instance  in  the  history  of  human  passions. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  parties  did  not  stop  here  ;  for  lest'the 
witnesses  who  saw  the  acts  might  not  be  easily  forthcoming 
for  the  enemies  of  the  accused,  they  were  every  one  of  them 
discarded  by  the  person  who  was  to  be  the  victim  of  their 
testimony..  They  were  successively  dismissed  either  for  cause 
or  without  it — indeed,  he  might  say,  most  of  them  without 
it,  for  the  cause  stated  was  of  the  flimsiest  kind.  This  dis- 
missal was  followed  by  a  positive  refusal  to  take  them  back, 
when  every  human  inducement  would  have  prompted  the 
queen  to  have  permitted  their  return,  if  she  had  any  reason 
to  dread  their  resentment.  Each  of  the  witnesses  who  had  to 
perform  a  part  in  the  Italian  drama  was  successively  dismissed, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  queen  was  aware  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  were  pending  against  her,  and  of  course  was  inte- 
rested in  whatever  testimony  they  had  to  give.     But  was  this 
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all  that  the  queen  had  done  to  show  her  utter  disregard  for 
the  efforts  of  her  accusers?  Did  she  not  face  them,  when 
she  might  easily  and  honourably  avoided  their  malice?  When 
that  opportunity  was  afforded  her  majesty,  she  was  coun- 
selled and  implored  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  opportu- 
nity then  offered  to  her — she  was  warned  to  consider  before 
she  faced  her  enemies — she  was  entreated  to  bethink  herself 
well  before  she  ran  into  her  case :  and  what  had  been  her 
conduct  ?  Her  instant  determination  was  to  come  here  to 
England  without  delay,  and  confront  her  enemies.  Up  to 
the  last  moment  her  conduct  displayed  the  same  magnanimity  ; 
up  to  the  last  moment  she  refused  the  offer  of  a  .magnificent 
retreat,  which  would  have  enabled  her  not  only  to  indulge 
whatever  propensities  she  pleased  without  control,  but  even 
to  move  abroad  with  the  safeguard  and  vindication  of  her 
honour  formally  pronounced  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 
If  this  were  the  conduct  of  guilt,  then  all  he  could  say  was,  that  it 
was  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  its  display  which  he 
had  ever  heard  or  read  of.  If  these  were  the  means  to  which 
vice  adhered,  then  he  could  only  say,  they  were  not  to  be 
traced  to  any  known  spring  of  human  action. 

"  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proof  of  the  case 
had  been  left,  he  was  bound  to  remark,  that  it  was  left  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  deemed  fatal  in  any  ordinary  case. 
Such  a  statement  was  unparalleled.  Nothing  could  be  more 
distant  from  his  intention,  than  to  ascribe  a  motive  too  like 
that  motive  which  was  commonly  attributed  on  the  other  side. 
Far  was  it  from  him  to  attribute  the  formation  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  or  dignity  of  the  queen  to  any  individuals,  how- 
ever high  in  rank  or  notorious  in  power  :  but  if  an  irregular 
course  had  been  pursued,  to  whose  account  was  that  irregu- 
larity to  be  laid  ?  On  the  contrary,  all  the  specimens  of  their 
forthcoming  evidence  were,  as  far  as  already  admitted,  or  un- 
derstood, altogether  equivocal  and  ambiguous.  Well  might 
their  lordships  cordially  agree  to  this  measure,  if  they  looked 
not  to  after-consequences.  He  would  not  say  that  it  was  a 
conspiracy  against  her  majesty ;  but  he  would  say  that  no 
set  of  conspirators  (be  they  who  they  might)  could  have 
marked  out  a  common  story  answerable  to  their  purpose  other 
than  that  which  had  been  pursued  through  the  entire  prepa- 
rations of  the  business.  They  could  not  do  better  than  get 
rid  of  this  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Their  lordships  would 
of  course  look  to  the  evidence,  and  examine  -md  sift  it,  as 
to  its  solid  worth,  long  before  they  could  form  a  disposition 
(to  say  nothing  of  judgment),  independent  of  what  had  ap- 
peared in   evidence  at    their   own    bur.     Mow   then,  when  he 
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ventured  to  allude  to  what  was  called,  on  the  other  side,  mi- 
nute and  circumstantial  evidence — when  he  approached  that 
subject  of  all  delicacy — those  points  on  which  the  Attorney- 
general  seemed  to  feel  so  sore — on  the  first  blush  of  such 
evidence;  let  the  merits  of  this  evidence  be  fairly  dis- 
cussed, let  it  be  examined,  let  the  whole  matter  be  fairly 
canvassed.  But  if  it  were  possible  that  a  grave  and  se- 
rious design  were  accidentally  formed  amongst  any  set  of  in- 
dividuals ;  if  it  were  possible  that  a  design  (far  was  it 
from  him  to  say  a  conspiracy) — -if  it  were  possible  for  a  de- 
sign, and  not  a  conspiracy,  to  be  so  formed ;  if  it  were  possible 
that,  with  an  artificial  avoidance  of  that  name,  all  its  effects 
were  realized,  how  then  would  their  lordships  be  disposed  to 
look  at  this  mighty  question  ?  What  was  the  general  charac- 
ter of  that  evidence  ?  Their  lordships  well  knew— the  world 
at  large  also  knew — that  the  first  act,  the  prime  resource,  of 
those  who  directed  their  aims  against  domestic  happiness, 
was  the  corrupting  of  menial  servants.  He  did  not  charge 
that  description  of  persons  with  any  general  disposition  to 
commit  crimes;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  bring  before  their 
lordships  the  undoubted,  the  incontrovertible  evidence,  al- 
though facts  were  sworn  to,  which  facts  in  their  own  nature 
admitted  of  no  disproof.  Never  before  had  the  private  peace 
of  any  individual  been  so  assailed.  It  was  not  usual  thus  to 
expose  the  domestic  circumstances  of  any  family,  or  to  tres 
pass  Tipon  private  comfort  in  a  way  so  careless. 

"  Undoubtedly  their  lordships  had  been  well  advised,  well 
persuaded :  they  had  indisputably  proceeded  on  reasons 
equally  firm  and  obvious  when  they  excluded  her  majesty  from 
some  of  those  advantages  possessed  by  every  other  subject 
of  this  realm.  Evidence  such  as  it  was,  that  had  already 
been  produced,  was  of  a  description  quite  singular,  exclu- 
sive and  appropriate.  The  witnesses  produced  at  their  lord- 
ships' bar,  in  support  of  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Attorney- 
general,  were  indeed  involved  in  a  sad  confusion. 

"  Their  lordships  would  have  the  kindness  and  the  attention 
to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Were  menial  servants — 
were  persons  who  had  for  a  long  time  acted  in  that  capacity — 
were  these,  and  he  pressed  the  question  on  their  lordships, 
fair  witnesses  in  a  court  of  equity,  or  in  any  assembly  pro- 
ceeding upon  moral  rules  ?  He  was,  he  could  assure  their 
lordships,  as  much  disposed  to  respect  the  sanctimony  of  an 
oath,  even  when  taken  by  foreigners,  as  any  individual  in  the 
land.  He  respected  the  sanction  when  it  came  from  the 
mouths  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  respected  it  also  from 
the  mouths  of  foreigners.     But  if  there  was  a  community  m 
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Europe  stigmatized  and  degraded  below  the  average  estima- 
tion of  European  communities — and  he  could  assure  them 
that  he  meant  no  disparagement  to  the  Italian  character  in 
general — many  were  the  proofs,  or  testimonies,  on  this  occa- 
sion. What !  were  the  peers  of  England  to  be  thus  engaged, 
day  after  day,  and  month  after  month  ?  What  was  the  real 
character  of  this  evidence  ?  The  witnesses  advanced,  and 
shown  at  the  bar  of  their  lordships,  were  witnesses  extracted 
from  a  foreign  land,  imported  at  a  prodigious  expense,  and 
under  none  of  those  restraints  which  pressed  upon  witnesses 
chossnfrorn  the  mass  of  the  community  at  home,  and  retiring, 
after  making  their  depositions,  into  the  bosom  of  that  society. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  testimony  with  which  the  people  of 
England  would  be  satisfied  ;  it  was  not  testimony  that  could 
satisfy  their  lordships.  He  knew  them  too  .well  to  suppose 
that  feeble  or  imperfect  evidence  would  ever  be  received  by 
them  as  a  fair  ground  of  proceeding  with  a  bill  of  "  pains  and 
penalties."  Such  a  proceeding  could  only  be  compared  or 
assimilated  to  prosecutions  and  trials  in  periods  long  gone  by, 
under  a  reign  bearing,  in  some  of  its  features,  no  distant  simi- 
larity in  some  respects  to  the  present.  All  that  malice,  Nall 
that  interest  or  power  could  devise,  was  tried  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  both  in  England  and  in  Italy.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  they  had  an  immense  production  of  evidence,  all  of 
an  unusual  kind,  and  forming  a  singular  and  extravagant  con- 
trast with  that  species  of  evidence  which  his  learned  friend 
(the  Attorney-general)  had  given  them  reason  to  expect.  But, 
instead  of  fulfilling  these  expectations,  what  had  actually  oc- 
curred ?  Many  of  the  statements,  strange  and  incredible  as 
they  were,  became  much  more  so  as  detailed  from  the  lips  of 
the  witnesses.  Let  their  lordships  fairly  look  at  the  means 
used  in  the  collection  of  such  evidence.  Actual  power,  de- 
veloping itself  with  a  liberal  hand,  had  been  busily  at  work. 
It  was  not  the  wide  hand,  or  open  purse — no,  not  even  the 
most  precious  streams  of  royal  bounty,  which  had  perhaps 
overflowed  upon  this  occasion — that  had  produced  all  the 
effects  which  they  Were  now  considering. 

"  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  power  had  been  exercised 
as  well  as  influence,  and  compulsion  applied  where  other  mo- 
tives might  not  prevail.  What  was,  in  fact,  the  description  c.f 
evidence  adduced  on  the  other  side  ?  In  the  first  instance,  it 
appeared  that  witnesses  (designed  originally  for  that  distin- 
guishable character)  had  been  on  divers  occasions  transformed 
into  messengers  ;  he  would  not  call  them  by  any  harsher  name. 
Keeping,  as  this  their  new  capacity  enabled  them  to  do — he 
meant  their  lesson — steadfast  in   their  minds,  where  was  the 
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wonder  that  they  should  ultimately  join  in  the  same  story  ?  How 
after  so  many  interviews,  such  long-continued  social  inter- 
course, and  the  exchange  of  so  many  mutual  affections,  could 
they  be  conceived  to  state  any  thing  in  itself  incongruous  or 
discordant  ?  Accordingly  they  seemed  to  have  certain  facts 
treasured  up,  embalmed  as  it  were  in  a  perpetuity  of  recollec- 
tion ;  although,  when  tried  upon  other  topics,  or  when  their 
attention  was  drawn  to  other  circumstances,  equally  memo- 
rable, the  faculty  seemed  to  have  abandoned  them.  Their 
leading  man,  the  captain  of  this  horde  of  witnesses,  the  great 
delineator  of  the  plan  of  accusation,  Majocchi,  the  renowned 
Maj occhi,  himself  testified  to  what  ?  To  an)^  positive  act  of 
criminality  ?  Oh,  no!  What,  then,  did  he  testify  to?  any  thing 
which  by  a  liberal  or  judicious  mind  could  be  admitted  as  in- 
dicative of  criminality  ?  Strange  it  was,  but  important  to  be 
observed,  before  he  entered  upon  a  closer  examination  of  this 
person's  declarations — of  the  statements  of  this  true  and  faith- 
ful creature — well  did  it  deserve  to  be  noted,  that  even  his 
testimony  fell  far  short  of  the  charges  as  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Attorney-general.  He  conjured  them  also  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  was  not  one  of  the  witnesses  who  had  appeared  at 
their  bar,  who  had  not  previously  been  examined,  and  who  had 
not  made  some  deposition  before  the  Milan  tribunal.  Let 
them  now  then  well  mark  the  distinction;  let  them  contrast 
with  these  persons  the  rank,  station,  character,  and  conduct,  of 
those  individuals  to  whom,  indeed,  Mr.  Attorney-general  had 
alluded  in  his  opening  speech,  but  whom  he  did  not  choose 
to  call  iu  support  of  his  allegations.  Not  one  of  the  witnesses 
on  the  other  side,  not  one  of  the  persons  employed  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  a  Queen  of  England,  not  one  was  to  be 
found  who  had  not  gone  through  the  discipline  and  drilling  of 
a  Milan  tribunal.  At  that  great  receipt  of  perjury — (and  he 
meant  nothing  disrespectful  to  any  particular  member  of  the 
commission) — but  at  that  storehouse  of  false-swearing,  and  all 
iniquity,  was  every  witness  against  her  majesty  the  queen  re- 
gularly initiated.  How  could  it  be  regarded  as  necessary, 
with  a  view  of  purifying  evidence,  that  it  should  first  undergo 
a  drill  at  Milan  ?  However  captious  some  persons  might  be 
inclined  to  appear,  he  doubted  whether  they  would  require  a 
probation  of  this  sort.  But,  indeed,  it  had  turned  out  not  only 
that  witnesses  had  been  long  kept  in  England,  but  that  many 
had  been  maintained  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Holland  and 
France.  It  appeared,  too,  that  they  had  been  maintained  at 
an  enormous  rate,  far  beyond  every  rule  of  proportion  that 
ought  to  have  been  observed.  Sacchi,  who  had  rilled  a  post 
abroad,  not  above  the  office  of  a  servant  in  his  most   pros- 
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perous  days,  lived  in  splendid  idleness  for  a  long  time  in  Eng- 
land, enjoying  for  that  period  the  luxury  and  attendance  of  a 
field-marshal.  Why  were  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  thus 
concealed,  or  thus  entertained  ?  Small  indeed  had  been  the 
services  of  these  people  when  they  were  thrown  into  the  ba- 
lance, and  compared  with  their  remuneration.  Was  it  not 
also  a  matter  well  entitled  to  their  lordships'  attention,  that 
these  witnesses  should  have  been  cooped  up  together,  week 
after  week  ;  that  they  should  have  been  forced  into  intimate 
society,  and  their  motives  necessarily  brought  into  resem- 
blance, and  their  objects  in  some  degree  identified  ?  It  was 
remarkable,  too,  that  they  were  sorted,  not  so  much  with  re- 
ference to  the  countries  from  which  they  came,  or  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  expressed  themselves,  as  with  regard  to 
the  depositions  which  they  were  to  make.  It  was  not  his  wish 
to  pass  any  censure  upon  this  rare  contuhernium,  the  select 
society  of  Cotton-garden.  Imprisoned  as  its  members  were, 
they  were  rather  objects  of  commiseration  than  of  angry  in- 
vective. Strangers  to  this  land,  knowing  as  little  of  their 
lordships  as  their  lordships  cared  about  them,  what  did  their 
evidence,  fairly  weighed,  amount  to  ?  It  had  indee-d  been  con- 
tended that  Italian  evidence  was  as  respectable,  was  of  as 
high  authority,  as  evidence  derived  from  any  other  source. 
In  order,  then,  to  form  a  clear  estimate — to  introduce  some 
light  on  this  subject,  he  would  refer  to  opinions  entertained 
and  to  views  taken  in  other  times,  and  in  alluding  to  which  he 
could  not  possibly  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  slightest  ana- 
logy with  any  occurrences  of  the  present  day. 

"When  he  selected  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 1;,  he  was  sure 
that  their  lordships  would  join  him  in  regarding  that  as  the 
era  most  fertile  in  precedents  for  the  measure  now  before 
them;  but  which  did  not,  he  believed,  afford  a  complete 
precedent  for  it  in  any  point  of  view.  Yet  it  might  be  cu- 
rious to  inquire,  what  was  the  estimation  of  Italian  evidence 
throughout  Europe  at  that  time  of  day.  It  was  upon  record, 
it  rested  on  the  best  historical  authority,  it  was  transmitted 
under  the  sanction  of  the  names  of  eminent  Italian  jurists,  that 
witnesses  might  be  found  in  that  country  at  a  pretty  cheap  rate 
to  authenticate  or  controvert  any  story.  The  grave  doctors 
of  the  University  of  Bologna  declared,  after  a  solemn  coun- 
cil, and  by  a  decree  which  they  subscribed  sigillatirn,  that 
having  well  and  maturely  considered  the  whole  matter  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Arragon,  they  were  of  opinion, 
that  his  majesty  the  king  of  England  ought  to  be  divorced 
from  his  wife.  There  was  at  that  time  something  in  exist- 
ence not  verv  unlike  a  late  commission  at  Milan — an  institu- 
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tion  for  drilling  witnesses  previous  to  their  exhibition  in  open 
day.  Could  he  look  at  such  witnesses,  and  not  feel  how  ap- 
plicable to  them  was  the  language  of  a  great  orator  and  phi- 
losopher of  antiquity,  when  describing  individuals  not  very 
dissimilar,  and  when  alluding  to  the  absence  of  that  kind 
of  testimony  which  was  most  desirable  : — -<  Sunt  in  illo  numero 
multi  boni,  docti,  pudentes,  qui  ad  hoc  judicium  deducti  non 
sunt :  multi  impudentes,  illitterati,  leves ;  quos  variis  de  causis 
video  concitatos.  Veruutamen  hoc  dico  de  toto  genere  Gr&co- 
rum:  quibusjusjurandumjocus  est :  testimonium,  ludus:  ex- 
istimatio  vestra,  tenebra :  laus,  merces,  gratia,  gratulatio,  pro- 
posita  est  omnis  in  impudenti  mendacio."  To  come,  however, 
to  that  period  of  our  own  history  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded,  it  might  be  of  importauce  to  remind  their  lordships 
of  some  circumstances  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  by 
a  most  faithful  and  honest  historian.  The  author  in  question 
was  Bishop  Burnet,  a  man  whose  minuteness  and  accuracy 
of  narrative  were  alike  admirable.  At  that  time  it  was  deemed 
politic  by  the  English  government  to  institute  certain  inquiries 
in  Italy.  They  were  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  gentleman,  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  if  now  living,  would 
be  described  by  his  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor-general,  as 
being  a  most  profound  and  skilful  person,  eminently  conver- 
sant with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  whose  name  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  happened  to  be  Coke.  No  doubt  he 
was  a  man  of  the  utmost  probity,  and  extremely  learned  in 
the  law;  but  his  commission  and  achievements  in  Italy  were 
now  matter  of  historical  discussion.  Let  them  hear,  then, 
Bishop  Burnet.  These  were  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  mission,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  executed  : — '  But 
Coke,  as  he  went  up  and  down  procuring  hands,  told  those 
he  came  to,  that  he  desired  they  would  write  their  conclu- 
sions, according  to  learning  and  conscience,  without  any  re- 
spect or  favour,  as  they  would  answer  it  at  the  last-day;  and 
he  protested  that  he  never  gave  nor  promised  any  divine  any 
thing  till  he  had  first  freely  written  his  mind,  and  that  what 
he  then  gave  Avas  rather  an  honourable  present  than  a  re- 
ward.' In  a  letter  to  Henry  VIII.  himself,  the  same  worthy 
person  thus  wrote — '  Upon  pain  of  my  head,  if  the  contrary 
be  proved,  I  never  gave  one  man  a  halfpenny  before  I  had 
his  conclusion  to  your  highness,  without  former  prayer  or 
promise  of  reward  for  the  same.'  Thus  they  found  that,  even 
at  that  time,  the  distinction  of  the  civil  law  between  reward 
and  compensation  was  clearly  recognised.  Amongst  the  de- 
spatches then  sent  from  Venice  by  Mr.  Coke  to  the  British 
government  were  some  rather   singular  and  instructive  soeci- 
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mens  of  diplomacy.  It  was  matter  of  amusement  to  attend 
to  the  account  rendered  by  this  individual  on  one  occasion. 
What  he  was  about  to  quote  before  their  lordships,  in  the 
way  of  general  illustration,  was  the  copy  of  an  original  bill 
of  expenses,  or  rather  a  part  of  it,  audited  and  signed  by 
Peter  a  Ghinucciis  : — '  Item,  to  a  Servile  friar,  when  he  sub- 
scribed, one  crown;  to  a  Jew,  one  crown;  to  the  doctors  of 
the  Servites,  two  crowns  ;  item,  given  to  John  Maria,  for 
his  expense  of  going  to  Milan,  and  rewarding  the  doctors 
there,  thirty  crowns.' 

"  In  another  letter,  the  same  excellent  missionary  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — '  Albeit  I  have,  beside  this  seal,  procured 
unto  your  highness  1 10  subscriptions,  yet  it  had  been  nothing 
in  comparison  of  that  which  I  might  easily  and  would  have 
done  ;  and  at  this  hour  I  can  assure  your  highness,  that  I  have 
neither  provision  nor  money,  and  have  borrowed  a  hundred 
crowns,  the  which  are  spent  about  the  getting  of  this  seal.' 
But  on  the  subject  of  Italian  evidence  there  was  authority 
even  yet  more  direct,  and  less  susceptible  of  controversy. 
There  were  numerous  individuals,  natives  of  that  country, 
whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  and  for  whose  cha- 
racters he  cherished  an  unfeigned  esteem.  But  when  he  had 
-to  speak  of  the  commonalty,  and  especially  with  a  view  to 
the  sin  of  false-swearing,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to 
dilate  on  the  notorious  facility  with  which  they  could  allege 
what  was  false,  or  deny  what  was  true.  Italy  had  been  de- 
scribed by  one  who  knew  it  well — its  language,  its  manners, 
and  its  morals — as  that  part  of  the  world  in  which,  if  remorse 
could  be  thrown  away,  every  end  might  be  easily  attained — 
that  was,  every  end  which  depended  on  perjury  or  fabrication. 
He  was,  however,  drawn  aside  from  the  immediate  question, 
and  for  this  digression  he  craved  their  lordships'  pardon.  The 
aim  of  his  preceding  observations  had  been  to  impress  on 
their  lordships'  attention  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case.  There  was,  indeed,  in  that  evidence  a 
most  surprising  conformity  ;  but  it  was  a  conformity  most  un- 
favourable to  the  statement  of  the  Attorney-general.  His 
learned  friend  had  made  a  statement  which  had  no  support  in 
the  testimony  of  his  own  witnesses.  Who  amongst  their  lord 
ships  could  forget  the  story  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Mahomet's 
exhibition,  as  described  in  the  opening  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
general  ?  He  had  been  represented  as  a  man  of  brutal  and 
depraved  manners,  and  as  exhibiting  the  most  indecent  ges- 
tures ;  as  actually  imitating  the  sexual  intercourse,  in  order 
to  furnish  amusement  to  her  royal  highness.  This  was  a  state- 
ment which  seemed  to  point  to  evidence  of  the  most  damning 
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kind  ;  it  was  a  statement,  too,  which  effort  after  effort  had 
been  made  to  substantiate,  and  in  vain.  The  result  of  all  their 
inquiries  was  to  prove,  that  the  exhibition  so  described  was 
nothing  more  than  one  of  those  common  displays  of  buf- 
foonery which  had  been  often  witnessed  by  the  purest  and  most 
virtuous  of  those  wives  and  daughters  whom  it  was  the  hap- 
piness of  their  lordships  to  possess.  Majocchi,  the  chief 
witness  on  the  other  side,  did  not  even  pretend  to  insinuate, 
that  Mahomet's  performance  had  any  thing  improper  or  in- 
delicate about  it.  With  all  the  Solicitor-general's  dexterity  of 
investigation,  he  had  not  been  able  to  show  Mahomet,  the 
buffoon,  in  one  indecent  attitude.  Even  when  the  trying 
question  was  put  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  man's  trow- 
sers,  what  was  the  answer  ?  why,  that  they  were  as  usual,  that 
his  dress  was  not  at  all  disordered.  Here,  then,  was  an  elabo- 
rate attempt  utterly  defeated. 

*  Their  lordships,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  but 
for  reasons,  he  doubted  not,  that  were  dictated  by  consum- 
mate wisdom,  and  which  they  had  not  proceeded  on  till  fully 
enlightened  by  experience,  and  a  careful  review  of  all  the 
precedents  which  could  bear  upon  the  present  case,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  animadverting  on  this  failure  so  soon  as  he 
should  otherwise  have  done.  He  felt  happy,  however,  in  the 
confidence  that  their  lordships  could  never  have  intended  to 
prejudice  the  cause  of  her  majesty.  No  doubt  that,  when 
they  so  resolved,  it  was  from  having  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  join  in  the  unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal,  which  the 
country  at  large  had  already  pronounced.  The  story  of  the 
Attorney-general  had  never  even  been  dreamed  of  by  his 
own  Italian  witnesses.  It  was  too  wild  and  incredible  for 
individuals,  who  had  been  brought  here  from  abroad,  and 
removed  from  the  situation  of  couriers  to  a  state  which  many 
landed  proprietors  might  envy. 

"  Signor  Sacchi,  or  Sacchini,  had,  it  appeared,  been  living 
in  this  country,  attended  by  his  man-servant,  and  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  400/.  or  500/.  a  year.  This  was  an  income  which 
in  Italy  would  be  equivalent  to  1,400/.  or  1 ,500/.  Their  lord- 
ships had  seen  how  he  was  dressed,  and  had  also  heard  him 
state  that,  although  he  had  descended  to  the  office  of  a  courier, 
he  had  always  been  in  easy  circumstances.  It  was  not  surely 
difficult  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  such  testimony.  The  pay 
or  remuneration— and  he  would  call  it  the  hard-earned  pay — 
of  the  captain  and  his  mate,  had  astonished  all  mankind;  had 
astonished  them  in  consequence  of  that  publication  of  their 
proceedings,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  every  ordinary 
rule,  they  had  thought  proper  to  allow.    He  would  not,  how- 
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ever,  dwety  upon  topics  so  unpleasant  at  any  greater  length. 
He  should  have  stood  with  confidence  and  steadiness  upon  his 
main  ground  of  defence,  even  if  there  had  not  been  so  great 
a  blank  in  the  evidence — so  scanty  a  supply,  as  compared 
with  the  mighty  promise.  The  defence  would  have  been  en- 
tire and  complete,  although  the  Attorney-general  had  adduced 
evidence  corresponding  with  all  the  minuteness  of  his  state- 
ment. If  that  statement  could  be  at  all  borne  out — if  the 
topics  which  it  embraced  were  such  as  could  be  with  any 
propriety  alluded  to,  how  were  they  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  those  ladies  whose  separation  from  her  majesty's  retinue 
had  been  held  up  as  a  fact  at  once  important  and  decisive  of 
the  question  i  They  were  persons  of  rank,  known  in  their  own 
country,  and  esteemed  and  loved  in  proportion  as  they  were 
known  ;  they  were  persons  on  whose  reputation  not  even  the 
vestige  of  a  shadow  had  ever  rested.  But  the  Attorney-general 
called  no  one  of  them.  There  was  not,  however,  a  judge  at 
the  Old  Bailey  who  would  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  required  their  evidence  as  the  most  satisfactory  test  that 
could  be  applied.  This  he  would  do  on  the  trial  of  a  mis- 
demeanor;  this  he  would  do  in  a  case  of  felony  ;  and  of  how 
much  more  importance,  therefore,  did  a  rule  of  this  nature 
become  on  a  question  of  high  treason,  or  what  wras  but  tech- 
nically distinguished  from  it  ?  He  conjured  their  lordships  to 
remember  that  they  were  not  now  sitting  in  their  capacity  is  a 
court  of  judicature,  they  were  not  compelled  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  matter,  or  to  bring  it  to  any  issue.  They  might, 
if  they  pleased,  dismiss  it ;  they  might  give  it  the  go-by  ;  and, 
gracious  God  !  what  was  there  in  the  case  to  induce  the 
peers  of  England  to  pursue  a  queen  to  destruction  !  What 
was  therein  the  testimony  brought  from  out  their prasidia  in 
Cotton-garden — what  was  there  in  that  to  induce  them  to  run 
counter  to  a  sentiment  almost  universal  ?  O,  let  it  not  be  said, 
that  in  that  sacred  temple,  that  sanctuary  of  justice,  the  peers 
of  England,  with  a  rash  hand,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  bear 
down  its  most  venerable  symbols,  upon  grounds  so  weak  and 
so  fallacious,  and  to  sink  themselves  in  eternal  condemnation 
at  the  tribunal  of  after-ages." 

Mr.  Brougham  here  paused,  and'  threw  himself  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  house  for  a  short  relaxation.  This  was  readily 
granted. 

After  an  absence  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  Mr.  Brougham 
re-entered  the  house,  and  their  lordships  having  taken  their 
seats,  the  learned  gentleman  proceeded  with  his  address. 
"  He  had,"  he  observed,  "  to  crave  their  lordships'  pardon 
for  the  delay  which  his  absence  had   unavoidably  occasioned. 
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He  would  now  submit  to  their  lordships  all  that- occurred,  to 
him  on  that  part  of  the  case  which  was  connected  with  the 
evidence,  and  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  compelled  to  solicit 
their  lordships' attention  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  import- 
ant considerations  which  here  presented  themselves.  The  first 
point  that  would  necessarily  arise  in  their  lordships'  minds 
was  a  recollection  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  evidence,  and 
their  practical  application  to  the  case.  Here  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  notice  in  a  particular  manner,  the  first  witness,  who 
would  be  long  known  in  this  country,  and  throughout  the 
world — whose  favourite  expression  would  be  handed  down, 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  sayings  of  some  of  the 
ancient  sages  had  reached  our  days  ;  their  names  indeed  were 
lost,  but  they  still  existed  in  the  celebrity  of  their  brief  and 
pithy  sentences.  That  witness  had  distinguished  himself 
during  this  trial  by  an  expression  equally  brief,  and  to  him 
more  useful :  that  one  sentence  appeared  to  comprise  the  en- 
tire practical  result  of  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  experience 
which  he  had  accumulated  in  the  study  of  his  art ;  and,  as 
long  as  the  words  *  I  don't  remember,'  which  he  used  in  the 
practice  of  that  art,  in  which  he  evinced  great  skill — so  long  as 
those  words  were  known  in  the  English  language,  the  image 
of  Majocchi,  without:  the  man  being  named,  would  forthwith 
arise  to  the  imagination.  He  was  a  witness  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  this  case.  He  was  the  first  called,  and  he  was 
the  last  examined.  His  evidence  accompanied  the  case  nearly 
throughout ;  it  almost  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  period 
to  which  the  charges  themselves  referred  ,•  in  fact,  it  went  to 
the  period  when  he  was  dismissed,  or  rather  when  he  retired, 
from  the  queen's  service,  and  was  refused  to  be  re-admitted — 
which  was  about  the  time  when  the  charges  were  brought. 
He  and  Demont  stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  witnesses, 
and  resembled  each  other  in  this  respect — that  they  went 
through  the  entire  case.  They  were  indeed  the  great  wit- 
nesses for  the  bill — the  others  were  rather  witnesses  of  a  con- 
firmatory description.  They  were  all  willing  witnesses — some 
of  them  had  already  received  much.  A  part  of  them  were 
influenced  by  actual  acceptance — a  part  by  the  hope  that  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  summoned  them  would  operate  greatly 
to  their  advantage  :  they  were,  therefore,  zealous  in  the  behalf 
of  their  employers ;  and,  of  course,  they  would  not  have 
stopped  short  at  mere  confirmation,  if,  by  any  means,  they 
could  have  carried  the  case  through.  This  he  stated,  gene- 
rally, with  a  view  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  character 
of  all  die  witnesses. 

"  He  would  now  entreat  their  lordships'  attention  vvhiKt  he 
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entered  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  more  in  detail.  He  had 
often  heard  it  asserted  that  the  great  prevailing  feature  of  Ma 
jocchi's  evidence — his  want  of  recollection — signified  but  little, 
because  a  man  might  err — memories  differed.  He  granted 
that  they  did.  Memories  differed  as  well  as  honesty.  He  did 
not  deny  it.  But  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  theii 
lordships  that  there  was  a  sort  of  memory  utterly  inconsistent 
with  any  thing  that  he  could  figure  to  himself.  But  why 
should  he  invoke  his  fancy  ?  Why,  when  he  had  only  to  re- 
collect Majocchi  and  his  evidence  ?  He  could  point  out  parts 
of  that  evidence,  than  which  he  defied  the  wit  of  man  to  con- 
ceive any  stronger  or  more  palpable  instances  of  false  swearing 
than  might  be  traced  in  the  use  of  the  words  which  he  had 
before  quoted.  He  would  not  detain  their  lordships  by  citing 
cases  where  the  answer  '  1  don't  remember'  might  be  innocent 
— where  it  might  be  meritorious — where  it  might  not  only  be 
no  impeachment,  but  confirmatory  of  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness, and  tend  to  the  support  of  his  credit.  Neither  would 
he  allude  to  cases  where  such  an  answer  would  be  the  reverse 
of  all  this — where  it  would  be  destructive  of  the  testimony, 
an  utter  demolition  of  the  credit  of  the  person  examined. 
He  would  not  quote  any  of  those  cases,  but  take  the  eviden.ee 
as  it  stood  ;  and  from  it  he  would  show,  that  while  Majocchi's 
testimony  abounded  in  guilty  forgetfulness,  no  one  circum- 
stance, supporting  the  idea  of  an  innocent  forgetfulness  oc- 
curred. 

"  He  would  proceed,  at  once,  to  give  their  lordships  proof 
positive  of  this  man's  perjury— and  this  he  would  do  by  advert- 
ing to  his  mode  of  forgetting,  la  the  first  place,  he  begged 
leave  to  direct  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
this  witness  swore  as  to  the  position  of  the  rooms  of  Pergami 
and  the  queen,  with  reference  to  these  charges.  The  great 
object  of  the  Attorney-general,  as  shown  by  his  opening,  and 
as  evinced  by  the  whole  of  his  examination,  was  to  show  a 
communication  between  those  apartments  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  Majocchi  answered  indicated  that  he  was  privy  to 
the  concoction  of  the  plan.  The  object  of  that  plan  was  to 
prove  the  position  of  the  rooms  of  the  queen  and  of  Pergami 
always  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  commission  of  adul- 
tery, by  showing  that  they  were  near,  and  had  a  mutual  com- 
munication, whereas  all  the  rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  suite 
were  separated  and  cut  rfY  from  those  apartments.  Thus  it 
was  meant  to  support  the  inference  of  that  guilt  to  which  the 
charge  related.  Accordingly,  the  first  evidence,  who  was  to 
go  over  the  whole  rase,  was  better  informed  on  tliis  part  of 
the  subject  than  any  other  of  the  witnesses.     There  was  more 
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appearance  of  proof  in  his  testimony  on  this  point — it  pre- 
sented more  accuracy  of  detail  than  that  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses— when  he  was  examined  with  a  view  to  extract  crimi- 
natory matter  against  the  queen  ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
any  attack,  and  his  regular  custom  was  utterly  to  forget  him- 
self, in  order  that  he  might  be  protected  against  the  severity 
of  a  cross-examination.  The  questions  constantly  asked 
were — '  Where  did  the  queen  sleep  ? — In  an  apartment  near 
that  of  Pergami.'  '  Were  those  apartments  near  or  remote  ? 
They  were  near/  Questions  of  this  kind  were  asked  over  and 
over  again,  so  good  a  thing  was  it  thought  to  procure  the 
answer  that  the  apartments  were  '  near'  repeated  with  suc- 
cess. The  same  answer  was  invariably  given.  Pergami  was 
represented  as  occupying  an  apartment  near  that  of  the 
queen,  with  which  there  was  a  communication,  sometimes  by 
a  passage,  sometimes  by  a  room,  sometimes  by  a  door.  Then, 
it  was  asked, '  Did  the  rest  of  the  suite  live  apart  ?  Were  they 
distant  from  or  near  to  the  queen  ?  Was  such  the  position  at 
^Naples  ?'  It  was  important  to  advert  to  this  point,  because 
more  was  made  of  the  approximation  of  the  chambers  at 
Naples  than  at  any  other  place.  In  the  direct  examination, 
the  witness  was  asked,  '  Did  the  people  of  the  suite  sleep 
in  that,  the  queen's,  part  of  the  house,  or  at  a  distance?' 
And  the  Italian  word  in  answer  was  i  lontano,'  which  was 
interpreted  '  apart.  '  He,  however,  remarked  at  the  time 
that  it  meant  '  distant ;'  and  distant  it  meant,  or  it  meant 
nothing. 

il  Here  then  the  witness  had  sworn  distinctly,  from  his  own 
positive  recollection,  and  staked  his  credit  upon  the  truth  of  a 
fact — upon  this  fact,  '  that  the  rest  of  the  suite  lodged  apart 
and  distant  from  the  queen/  which,  coupled  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  rooms  of  her  majesty  and  of  Pergami  commu- 
nicated together,  must  have  the  effect  of  combining  both  these 
circumstances,  as  a  proof  that  means  were  adopted  to  indulge 
in  a  criminal  intercourse.  Majocchi  positively  stated,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  '  the  suite  lodged  apart,  and  distant  from 
that  portion  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  queen.'  Was  there 
not,  then,  an  end  of  his  '  innocent  forgetfulness ;'  if,  when 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  came  to  ask  him,  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion, where  '  the  suite  slept ;  he  altogether  falsified  his 
former  statemeni,  and  told  him,  '  I  don't  know,  or,  I  don't 
recollect?'  It  clearly  had  this  effect;  because  he  must  have 
known,  and  he  must  have  recollected  the  circumstance,  since 
in  his  examination-in-chief  he  had  sworn  that  two  rooms, 
those  of  the  queen  and  of  Pergami,  were  near,  but  that  the 
rooms  occupied  by  th~  suite  were  distant  and  apart.  When 
he  spoke  of  the  proximity  of  the  rooms  in  the  one  rase,  and 
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their  remoteness  and  disseverance  in  the  other  case,  and 
when  he  afterwards  declared,  with  reference  to  the  latter, 
that  *  he  did  not  remember  where  the  suite  slept,'  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  perjured  himself  one  way  or  the  other,  he  cared 
not  which,  as  much  as  if  he  swore  he  saw  a  person  one 
day,  and  swore  he  did  not  on  the  next.  The  one  was  not  a 
more  gross  or  direct  contradiction  than  the  other.  In  stating 
his  recollection  and  his  forgetfulness,  if  their  lordships  would 
look  comparatively  to  where  the  witness  remembered,  and 
where  he  declared  he  had  forgotten,  he  believed  they  would 
almost  uniformly  be  led  to  a  similar  conclusion.  He  would 
give  one  specimen,  from  the  evidence  itself,  to  show  their  lord- 
ships, when  the  witness  was  asked  any  questions  relative  to  the 
queen's  apartments,  in'  suppor  of  the  case,  where  he  had 
learned  his  lesson,  and  was  examined  in  chief — where,  in 
short,  he  w'as  not  afraid  to  speak,  no  opposition  being  made 
to  him — how  very  tenacious  his  memory  was.  He  would 
convince  their  lordships  what  his  recollection  really  was  ;  he 
wottld  give  them  a  fair  sample  of  his  memory.  He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  asked  the  witness,  and  he  did  it  in  order  to  show 
his  accuracy  of  recollection  on  particular  points,  where  the 
evidence  had  been  well  drilled. 

'" f  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Villa  d'Este  since  the  time  you 
came  back  from  the  long  voyage  ? — I  have.  ^ 

"  Was  the  position  of  the  rooms  the  same  as  it  had  been 
before,  with  respect  to  the  queen  and  Pergami  r  They 
were  not  in  the  same  position  as  before.' 

i  "  And  then  the  witness  told  a  long  story  describing  the 
alterations.  '  There  was,'  he  stated,  '  a  staircase,  or  landing- 
place  of  a  staircase,  on  one  side  of  the  princess's  room.  There 
was  a  small  corridor,  on  the  left  of  which  there  was  a  door 
that  led  into  the  room  of  the  princess,  which  was  only  locked ; 
and  then,  going  a  little  farther  on  in  the  corridor,  there  was, 
on  the  left  hand,  a  small  room,  and  opposite  to  this  small  room 
there  was  another  door,  which  led  into  the  room  where  they 
supped  in  the  evening.  There  was  this  supping-room  on  the 
right,  there  was  a  door  which  led  into  Pergami's  room,  and 
on  the  same  right  hand  of  the  same  room  there  was  a  small 
alcove,  where  there  was  the  bed  of  Pergami.  I  saw  two  doors 
open  always — but  there  was  a  third  stopped  by  a  picture.' 
Now  could  any  recollection  be  more  minute  than  the  recol- 
lection of  a  man  who  could  state  all  these  particular  circum- 
stances ?  He  had  no  objection  to  this  display  of  accuracy,  in 
any  point  of  view.  If  an  individual  were  to  invent  a  story 
entirely,  if  he  were  to  form  it  completely  of  falsehoods,  the 
result  would  be  his  inevitable  detection  and  exposure;  but  if 
he  built  a  structure  of  falsehood  on  the  foundation  of  a  little 
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truth,  he  might  then,  by  using  some  degree  of  address,  place 
an  honest  man's  life,  or  the  life  and  character  of  an  illustrious 
princess,  in  jeopardy. 

ft  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  only  wished  their  lordships  to  con- 
trast with  this  minute  recollection  of  rooms,  doors,  and  cor- 
ridors, the  circumstance  of  Majocchi  not  having  the  slightest 
recollection  of  a  whole  new  wing  added  to  the  house  in  which 
her  majesty  had  lived.  This  showed  the  dishonest  character 
of  the  whole  testimony.  Of  the  same  nature  was  his  evidence 
when  any  calculation  of  time  was  required.  He  observed  the 
most  trifling  distinction  of  time  when  that  suited  his  purpose, 
and  he  recollected  nothing  of  time  when  it  was  inconvenient 
for  his  object.  In  proof  of  this,  their  lordships  were  requested 
to  refer  again  to  the  celebrated  scene  at  Naples.  This  witness 
remembered  down  to  minutes  the  time  which  her  majesty  had 
passed  at  two  different  times  in  Pergami's  room.  The  first 
wras  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  the  second  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  minutes.  Here  the  mean  time  was  sixteen  minutes 
and  a  half.  The  wi'uess  went  to  the  window,  and  fired  a  gun, 
exactly  three  minutes  afterwards.  Here  the  mean  time  was 
given  at  once.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  was  then  stated  with 
equal  accuracy,  and  afterwards  three  quarters  ©f  an  hour.  All 
this  was  in  answer  to  his  learned  friend ;  all  this  was  in  the 
examination-in-chief;  all  this  was  thought  by  the  witness  es- 
sential to  his  story  ;  all  this  was  to  garnish  the  story  with  an 
appearance  of  accuracy  essential  to  his  purpose.  But  such 
minute  accuracy  was  of  use  not  to  him,  but  to  the  queen. 
When  it  was  of  use,  not  to  the  prosecution,  but  to  the  defence, 
then  he  could  not  recollect  whether  it  was  a  whole  night,  or 
eight  hours,  or  any  definite  period.  *  Why  could  you  not 
recollect  the  period  of  time  on  this  occasion  as  well  as  on  the 
other  occasions? — I  had  no  watch.'  '  Had  you  a  watch 
when  you  reckoned  a  minute,  and  the  fraction  of  a  minute  ? — 
No.'  Why,  then,  did  Majocchi  know  the  precise  time  on 
one  occasion,  and  not  recollect  any  thing  of  time  at  ano- 
ther occasion  ?  He  pleaded  the  want  of  a  watch  only  when 
the  defence  could  be  served  by  time,  or  when  he  was  asked 
something  which  he  conceived  their  lordships  would  consider 
of  importance  for  the  defence.  Majocchi  answered  no  cate- 
gorical questions. 

rt  When  asked  as  to  the  number  of  sailors  present,  he  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  two  or  twenty-two.  As  to  place  he 
was  equally  in  fault.  Although  he  slept  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship,  and  all  who  slept  slept  in  the  hold  too,  he  could  not  tell 
the  others  that  slept  at  any  time  there  by  day  or  by  night. 
Therefore  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  could  ask  their  lordships,  whe 
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ther  any  person  ever  appeared  as  a  witness  whose  testimony 
•was  so  varying,  and  so  exactly  suited  to  the  character  which 
the  witness  was  to  support  ?  But  this  was  not  all.  The  an- 
swers '  I  don't  recollect,'  and  '  I  don't  know,'  were  such  as 
could  not  by  possibility  be  true,  if  the  answers  given  in  the 
#xammation-in-chief  were  true :  as  in  the  instance  to  which 
he  had  referred  in  Naples,  if  the  minuteness  sworn  to  in  his 
examination-in-chief  was  true,  and  founded  in  fact,  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  have  no  recollection  of  the  matters  to 
which  he  was  cross-examined.  If  it  was  truth  that  the  rooms 
and  doors  were  as  be  described,  he  could  not  by  possibility 
know  and  recollect  that,  and  be  in  total  ignorance  of  the  other 
(parts  of  the  house.  In  the  same  manner,  this  witness  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Hughes ;  he  never  knew  a  banker's  clerk  ;  he 
Icnew  nothing  of  the  name ;  he  had  never  known  any  of  that 
name,  or  any  banker's  clerk.  But  when  he  saw  that  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  before  he  had  in  any 
thing  refreshed  the  witness's  memory,  he  clearly  showed  that 
he  had  never  forgotten  either  the  name  or  the  place.  By  the 
demeanour  of  the  witness  too,  and  the  tenour  of  his  answers, 
their  lordships  must  have  seen  the  same  change  evinced.  Ma- 
iocchi  gave  as  his  reason  for  this  inconsistency,  that  familiarity 
had  made  him  forget  the  name  and  occupation  of  his  familiar. 
The  ground  of  forgetting  his  trade  was  the  familiarity  which 
formed  the  ground  of  calling  him  '  brother  banker.'  It  was 
very  manifest  that  Majocchi  was  not  very  willing  to  give  the 
name,  or  the  trade,  or  the  place  of  residence,  of  any  one  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  ;  for  what  reason  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  would  leave  their  lordships  to  judge. 

"•  But,  before  he  should  be  done  wilh  this  witness,  he  would 
gWe  another  instance  of  his  dishonest  intention.  Their  lord- 
ships recollected  the  shuffling  prevaricating  answers  he  had 
given  respecting  the  receiving  of  money.  He  had  first  told 
that  Lord  Stewart  had  given  him  money  at  Vienna.  After- 
wards he  had,  twiee  over,  sworn  that  he  had  never  received 
money  at  Vienna  from  any  person.  It  was  the  same  as  to  his 
receiving  money  at  Milan.  *  1  remember  to  have  received  no 
money  at  Milan — I  rather  believe  I  received  no  money — Ra- 
ther no  than  yes — Non  mi  ricordo.'  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  had 
some  guess*  what  evidence  this  witness  must  have  given  when 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  favour  which  he  had  since  unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed.  When  he  had  been  laying  the  foundation 
on  which  his  fortunes  were  to  be  built,  their  lordships  would 
recollect  that  he  knew  a  great  deal. 

"  In  the  opening  speech  of  his  learned  friend  much  was  stated 
which  this  witness  was  expected  to  prove.     As  an  instance, 
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their  lordships  would  recollect,  that  Majocchi  was  to  have 
proved  that  the  queen  and  Pergami  had  been  seen  kissing  one 
another  in  a  bed-room.  Did  Majocchi  swear  this?  On 
the  contrary,  the  witness  negatived  it  in  the  completest  man- 
ner. It  was  only  whispering.  This  single  instance  showed 
the  whole  character  of  his  testimony  ;  but  he  would  give  their 
lordships  others  quite  as  fatal  to  the  credit  of  the  witness. 
He  would  show  to  their  satisfaction,  that  Majocchi  had  told 
one  story  to  the  instructors  of  his  (Mr.  Brougham's)  learned 
friends  ;  but  that  when  brought  to  their  lordships'  bar,  he  told 
a  far  different  story,  probably  from  knowing  the  facts  and 
documents  which  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  got  in  his  posses- 
sion, but  more  probably  from  having  forgotten  part  of  his  in- 
vention. This  partial  forgetfulness  was  much  more  likely 
where  the  whole  was  an  invention,  than  where  truth  was  the 
foundation  of  testimony.  So  it  was  in  this  case.  Majocchi 
recollected  part  of  his  testimony.  '  Yes'  was  ready  for  thev 
question.  But  parts  he  did  not  recollect.  It  was  perfectly 
evident,  that  what  one  saw  was  far  more  intensely  and  per- 
manently impressed  on  the  mind  and  recollection  than  what  he' 
might  afterwards  invent,  and  add  to  his  actual  observations. 
Thus  it  was  that  Majocchi  recollected  part  and  forget  other 
parts. 

"  He  had  been  asked,  '  whether  he  had  seen  any  one  bring 
broth  to  her  royal  highness  r — Yes.'  '  Do  you  know  whether 
any  entered  the  room  with  her  royal  highness  ? — I  don't  recol- 
lect.' '  After  Pergami  had  entered  the  bedroom  (assuming  that 
he  had  seen  him  enter),  did  any  conversation  take  place  ? — 
Yes.'  Well,  but  conversation  might  be  very  innocent;  that 
would  not  do.  '  Was  there  any  thing  else  ?'  This  question 
had  been  asked  because  Majocchi  must  have  sworn  something 
else  before.  To  elicit  that  now,  he  was  asked  if  there  was 
any  thing  else  ?  There  was,  in  fact,  something  which  his 
learned  friend  wanted.  But  Majocchi  forgot  part  of  his  in- 
vention, as  always  happened  to  certain  persons  whose  names 
he  would  not  mention  to  their  lordships.  The  something 
given  in  answer,  therefore,  was  '  only  some  whispers.'  If 
it  were  said,  that  whispers  were  all  that  his  learned  friend 
meant,  he  would  say,  No.  His  learned  friend  had  opened 
very  different  facts  ;  but  besides,  from  the  examination  of  the 
Solicitor-General,  it  was  evident  that  more  was  expected. 
Aye,  but  was  there  any  thing  more  ?'  Whispering  would 
fcave  satisfied,  if  nothing  further  had  been  sworn  before.  But 
the  inquiry  was  pursued  : — '  Did  any  thing  at  any  other  time 
occur  r     Oh,  it  might  not  be    at  that  time :  was    there  any 
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other  thing  at  any  other  time  ? — *  Whispering,'  said  the  wit- 
ness again. 

"  Another  instance,  to  the  same  effect,  he  would  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to.  He  hoped  he  was  not  too  minute. 
He  felt  it  neces/sary  to  enter  into  this  detailed  investigation, 
for  it  was  so   that  conspiracies  were  detected. 

"  '  At  Genoa  you  saw  her  royal  highness  riding  upon  an  ass  ? 
Yes.'  There  was  something,  however,  expected,  more  than 
that  fact.  There  was  nothing  indecorous  in  riding  upon  an 
ass  by  day-light.  *  Did  you  make  any  observation  ?  What 
passed  ? — He  held  her.'  Very  well ;  there  was  a  great  deal 
in  holding  her,  and  a  great  deal  might  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  tenure.  '  What  else  ? — He  held  her  from  falling.'  Aye, 
that  won't  do.  His  learned  friend  was  not  satisfied  wkh 
that,  having  had  something  in  his  hand  which  the  witness 
had  sworn  before  that,  and  not  knowing,  it  was  a  different,  a 
very  different  thing,  for  a  false  swearer  to  recollect  his  fiction, 
and  for  an  honest  witness  to  recollect  what  he  had  actually 
seen.  His  learned  friend,  therefore,  proceeded  :  '  Did  you 
make  any  other  observation  ? — No  ;  they  spoke  together.' 

"  A  number  of  other  things  might  be  recalled  to  their  lord- 
ship;'  recollection  to  the  same  effect.  The  witness  stated 
respecting  the  breakfast  what  others  had  stated.  What  was 
fact  he  recollected  ;  but  what  he  said  he  did  not  recollect,  was 
as  clear  as  what  he  did  recollect ;  and  if  his  recollection  were 
true,  he  would  have  recollected  as  well  other  facts  as  those 
he  pretended  to  recollect.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  must  also 
remind  their  lordships  of  the  incredible  story  told  by  Ma- 
jocchi,  when  he  would  have  them  believe  that  the  queen,  hav- 
ing free  access  to  Pergami's  room,  through  rooms  where  no 
person  slept,  she  choose  rather  to  pass  through  an  occupied 
room.  The  witness  would  at  first  have  represented  that  there 
was  no  other  access ;  but,  after  much  equivocation  and  per- 
jury, he  admitted  that  there  was  another  access ;  yet,  having 
admitted  that  the  queen  had  easy,  safe,  and  ready  access  to 
the  place  of  guilt,  he  represented  that  she  preferred  passing 
through  another  room  where  Majocchi  slept — where  he  slept 
in  a  bed  without  curtains ;  that  she  preferred  passiug  through 
a  room  so  small,  that  she  must  have  touched  the  bed — through 
a  room  where  a  fire  was  burning  ;  and,  what  was  most  mon- 
strous of  all,  they  were  to  believe  that,  to  make  detection 
sure,  she  stopped  in  her  passage  through  the  room,  and 
looked  in  the  face  of  Majocchi,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
asleep. 

"  The  whole  of  this  story  defeated  itself.  Why  pass  throu«h 
a  room  where  she  must  be  observed,  rather  than  through   a 
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room  where  none  slept,  where  there  was  no  fire,  no  uncur- 
tained bed,  and  no  possibility  of  being  observed  ?  Was  she 
indifferent  because  it  was  a  person  she  knew  nothing  about, 
no  servant  of  hers?  The  looking  in  the  face  was  quite  im- 
probable ;  but  it  was  a  statement  which  one  was  very  likely 
to  invent  in  a  country  where  robbers  were  not  few,  and  rob- 
beries not  unfrequent.  A  robber  naturally  came  to  the  bed 
where  a  lady  slept,  and  looked  in  her  eyes  to  see  if  she  was 
asleep.  If  she  was  not,  he  could  proceed  no  further.  It 
was  therefore  very  wise  and  prudent  in  the  robber  to  take  this 
precaution  :  but  for  a  person  going  to  commit  adultery  in 
the  next  room,  to  look  in  the  face  of  him  whose  mistress  she 
was,  and  that  person  the  Princess  of  Wales — when  the  very 
looking  condemned,  exposed,  and  convicted  her — this  was 
the  most  incredible,  the  most  silly  invention  that  could  be 
made.  But  it  was  providentially  and  most  happily  ordained, 
for  the  detection  of  guilt  and  the  defence  of  innocence,  that 
such  inventions  were  often  carelessly  put  together ;  and  here 
the  invention  was,  in  particular,  thoughtlessly  put  together. 

"  With  respect  to  Pergami's  dining  at  Genoa,  Majocchi 
was  contradicted  by  the  other  witnesses.  When  asked,  if  he 
did  not  recollect  his  being  at  dinner  when  Villascarti,  the  cou- 
rier, arrived,  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a  person.  But  when 
asked  whether  he  remembered  knocking  at  Pergami's  room- 
door,  he  replied,  '  I  remember  perfectly  when  Villascarti  ar- 
rived.' Then  recollecting  the  contradiction,  he  said  it  was 
not  on  that  account  he  remembered  it,  but  because  thieves 
had  arrived  and  attacked  the  house  that  night.  But  there  was 
one  part  of  Majocchi's  evidence  upon  which  he  would  rest  as 
gross  and  palpable  perjury.  It  was  so  gross  and  palpable,  as 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  perjury  in  other 
in&tances.  He  denied  that  he  had  been  dismissed  by  her 
royal  highness  ;  but  said  he  had  left  her  service  because  of 
the  bad  people  that  were  about  her.  This  he  said  with  the 
double  purpose  of  raising  his  own  character,  and  debasing 
the  queen's.  But  he  would  show  this  to  be  false  from  his 
own  mouth.  When  asked,  whether  he  had  not  made  appli- 
cation to  get  back,  his  answer  was — '  I  don't  recollect.'  '  Did 
you  apply  to  Count  Schiavini  to  be  taken  back  ? — I  did.'  The 
moment  he  mentioned  that,  his  assertion,  that  he  did  not  re- 
collect, failed  ;  therefore,  to  save  himself,  he  told  them  all — 
and  very  material  it  was  for  their  lordships'  consideration — 
'  Yes,  yes  (con,  cost),  I  did  apply  to  Schiavini,  but  it  was 
in  joke.' 

"  Now  their  lordships  would  mark  that.  The  former 
answers  were  probable,  if  this  was  in  joke  ;  if  not,  they  were 
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positive  perjury.  If,  then,  this  was  in  joke,  what  followed  he 
would  have  at  once  answered  by  '  No.'  '  Did  you  apply  to 
several  persons  ?  did  you  apply  to  Hieronymus  }—-Non  mi  ri~ 
eordo.'  This  last  answer  was  gross  and  wilful  perjury,  or 
the  first  answer  was  gross  and  wilful  perjury.  He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  cared  not  which.  The  joke,  in  fact,  was  an  in- 
vention to  protect  the  other  invention,  or  the  story  was  per- 
fectly incredible  that  he  applied  in  joke  to  Schiavini,  and  that 
he  did  not  recollect  whether  he  applied  to  others.  Their 
lordships  recollected  the  manner  too  of  this  witness.  He 
showed  some  flourishing  and  figure — '  I  would  rather  eat  grass 
than  go  again  into  the  service  of  the  princess.'  Was  it  true, 
and  was  it  the  language  of  an  honest  man,  that  he  would  rather 
eatgras3  than  go  back;  that  he  applied  in  joke  to  be  taken 
back;  and  that  he  could  not  afterwards  swear  that  he  had 
not  applied  to  others  to  be  taken  back  ?  Here  then  was  the 
mystery  unravelled  of  Majocchi's  Non  mi  ricordo.  His  testi- 
mony was  false,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  he  cared  not 
which. 

"  Mr.  Brougham  now  called  their  lordships'  attention  shortly 
to  the  next  witness ;  it  would  be  very  shortly,  because  those  well- 
paid  swearers  exhibited  a  certain  something  in  their  demeanour 
which  at  once  showed  the  value  of  their  testimony.  In  courts 
of  justice  nothing  was  more  sure  to  disclose  the  falsehood  of 
testimony  than  a  flippancy  and  pertness  in  the  manner  of  telling 
a  story.  A  false  witness  was  always  flippant  and  impertinent 
when  pressed.  As  an  instance  of  this  their  lordships  would 
recollect  that  Paturzo,  when  asked  whether  the  guns  were  on 
deck,  answered  '  Yes— they  were  not  in  our  pockets.'  Pie 
(Mr.  Brougham)  only  mentioned  this,  because  his  learned 
friend  had  said  that  this  was  a  good,  correct,  unimpeachable 
witness,  and  because  his  testimony  had  been  represented  in 
the  opening  speech  as  infinitely  important.  He  would  venture 
to  say,  at  least,  that  a  better-paid  witness,  or  better-paid  Italian 
for  any  purpose,  had  never  yet  come  to  his  knowledge.  The 
money  paid  was  upwards  of  2,000/.  sterling  a  year  to  one  who 
had  been  mate  of  a  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  was 
now  fourth-part  owner,  and  as  a  means  of  making  compensa- 
tion to  him  instead  of  giving  him  a  reward.  The  profits  of  the 
vessel,  according  to  this  calculation,  was  8,000/.  sterling  a 
year.  This,  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  equal  to  16,000/.  or 
20,000/.  in  this  country.  Not  one  half  of  this  money  did  any 
trading  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean  ever  make,  in  Messina 
the  whole  ownership  would  be  thought  most  fortunate  that 
produced  400/.  a  year.  That  was  a  great  income  in  that 
country.     None  but  the  noblesse  was  ever  heard  of  that  had 
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1,500/.  a  year  there.  No  such  thing  was  known  among  traders 
or  merchants.  If  any  master  and  his  mate  made  such  splendid 
fortunes,  their  names  would  have  resounded  through  Italy  as 
the  rich  of  the  earth;  and  none  would  visit  that  country  who 
would  not  wish  to  see  them,  and  to  have  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  them,  as  eminent  and  distinguished  among  their 
countrymen.  The  cobbler  was  known  in  history,  but  this 
master  and  his  mate  had  never  been  known  beyond  the  streets 
of  Messina,  till  they  came  to  merit  this  large  compensation. 
The  mate  made  nothing  equal  to  2,000/.  sterling  a  year ;  this 
was  his  own  story.  The  captain,  as  might  be  expected,  had 
still  more ;  he  had  more  than  2,400/.  sterling  a  year,  besides 
having  every  expense  of  travelling,  living,  and  perhaps  cloth- 
ing, paid.  This  too  was  given  in  addition  to  the  profits  of 
his  ship,  which  was  all  the  time  sailing  and  earning  trade,  and 
in  addition  to  the  profits  of  the  cargo.  Yet  it  was  only  a  com- 
pensation. The  captain  was  paid  all  this  money  as  compen- 
sation, not  as  recompense  !  This  master  had  had  a  quarrel 
connected  with  his  testimony.  He  told  with  some  naivete 
that  himself,  his  mate,  and  twenty-two  men,  had  been  en- 
gaged, including  profits,  expenses,  and  trade,  for  one-fourth 
less  than  he  now  received  for  coming  over  to  swear  upon  this 
occasion  against  the  royal  personage  whom  he  had  then  served. 
But  he  added,  that  when  royal  persons  made  engagements 
with  him,  the  uncertain  profits  were  greater  than  the  certain 
contracts.  This  was  a  great  truth,  well  known  to  many  there, 
that  something  certain  was  often  stipulated,  but  that  still  more 
was  often  given  as  honorary  and  voluntary  compensation.  The 
master  was  not,  therefore,  to  think  his  compensation  limited 
here  to  2,400/.  a  year.  If  one  royal  person  gave  him  so  much, 
and  if  that  was  nothing  compared  to  the  uncertain  allowances 
to  be  made  to  him,  how  much  less  would  her  illustrious  hus- 
band and  his  servants  be  limited  to  2,400/.  a  year,  if  he  pleased 
them — i*f  he  fully  made  out  the  Case — if  the  case  should  come 
well  through  his  hands,  and  no  accident  befell  him  in  giving 
his  testimony.  If  he  should  succeed  in  this,  he  must  get  what 
would  make  a  mere  joke  of  the  2,400/.  a  year. 

"  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  mentioned  the  inducement  of 
reward,  but  there  was  another  inducement.  Was  there  no 
spite  entertained  towards  any  of  the  parties  ?  The  whole  of  his 
testimony  was  bottomed  in  revenge.  He  had  distinctly  sworn 
that  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with  Pergami,  whose  business  it 
had  been,  as  chamberlain,  to  pay  money  for  her  majesty,  and 
that  he  had  complained  to  his  own  ambassador  of  being  de- 
pri  ed  of  1 ,300/.  This  was  proved  from  the  witness's  own 
mouth.     This  appeared  in  pages  134  and  135  of  the  evidence. 
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In  consequence  of  this  complaint  to  Count  Ludolph,  this  wit- 
ness, Gargiulo,  became  known  to  the  English  government. 
The  only  means  they  had  had  of  knowing  his  name  and  place 
of  abode  was  his  complaint  against  the  queen,  and  bio  claim  of 
1,300/.  In  the  Minutes  it  was  stated,  '  I  have  received  no- 
thing :  nay,  my  minister  and  the  Colonel  to  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned it,  told  me  that  they  knew  nothing,  and  that  I  might  go 
to  London,  and  then  might  see  upon  this  particular.'  He 
now  came  to  London  to  see  into  it,  and  he  would  not  see  the 
less  clearly  that  his  evidence  was  of  use.  There  were  other 
matters  in  this  witness's  testimony  of  a  very  peculiar  character. 
He  (Mr.  Brougham)  thought  that  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
stooping  on  a  bed  in  a  vessel  with  her  arm  round  a  gentle- 
man, and  from  time  to  time  kissing  him,  not  a  very  ordinary 
sight  even  for  nautical  men,  nor  such  a  sight  as  they  could  for- 
get. Yet  the  master  and  his  mate  forgot,  or  differed  most 
materially  in  the  history  of  this  matter.  The  mate  said,  he 
had  seen  the  queen  sitting  on  Pergami's  knee  near  to  the  main- 
mast. He  (Mr.  Brougham)  stated  this  minutely,  because  the 
mate  considered  it  important.  The  mate  meant  to  say  that 
his  evidence  was  given  with  particular  accuracy,  if  not  correct- 
ness. Yet  he  said  it  was  not  on  a  gun  that  the  queen  sat  on 
Pergami's  knee.  Not  one  word  did  he  say  about  kissing  and 
similar  facts,  the  most  important  of  all.  Their  lordships 
would,  therefore,  conclude  with  him  that  they  did  not  happen. 
The  captain,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  it  was  on  a  gun, 
and  not  at  the  mainmast,  that  the  queen  sat  on  Pergami's 
knee.  But  did  they  speak  to  the  same  time  ?  Yes,  for  the 
captain  said  the  mate  saw  it  at  the  same  time.  The  mate, 
however,  had  not  seen  it;  and  his  learned  friends  had  not 
dared  to  ask  him  any  questions  respecting  it,  because  the  cap- 
tain had  not  had  time  to  be  trained  sufficiently. 

:  "  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  merely  mentioned  these  circum- 
stances, to  show  that  the  story  could  not  be  true,  because,  if 
it  were,  such  differences  would  be  impossible.  Yet  those 
pure,  fastidious,  and  good  scrupulous  witnesses,  from  places 
chaste  and  sacred  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  the  fall — from 
Messina  and  Naples — displayed  a  nicety  of  moral  caution  that 
tvas  exceedingly  exemplary.  The  captain,  because  the  queen 
was  seen  leaning  over  Pergami  without  touching  him,  desired 
the  mate  to  go  away,  because,  on  account  of  their  relation  as 
master  and  mate,  he  was  bound  to  protect  his  morals,  and  also 
because  the  ties  of  blood  imposed  a  responsibility  upon  his 
conscience.  Therefore  he  would  not  let  his  mate  be  near  that 
uart  of  the  ship.  He  never  said  that  the  queen  wished  him  to 
withdraw,  or  that  there  had  been  any  order   from    Pergami : 
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the  guilty  pair  cared  not  who  saw  them  ;  but  the  virtuous 
Gargiulo,  reviving,  in  the  modern  Mediterranean,  a  nicer 
sense  of  purity  than  the  ancient  ocean  there  had  ever  seen, 
would  not  allow  his  relation  to  view  such  a  pair ;  for,  when 
they  were  so  near,  they  might  touch,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  mate  Paturzo.  There  might  be  those  who  believed  all 
this  ;  he  could  not  accouut  for  the  belief  of  some  ;  but  if  there 
were  not  another  thing  to  be  objected  to  Gargiulo  and  his 
mate,  this  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  testimony  was  not 
true.  This  was  all  invented,  or  a  fabricated  and  gross  false- 
hood. The  captain  meant  to  improve  the  case,  to  take  in 
cautious  minds ;  perhaps  to  increase  his  claim  to  enlarge  the 
uncertainties,  which  with  royalty  were  greater  than  certainties ; 
to  improve  his  chance  of  obtaining  the  1,300/.  for  which  he 
had  come  over  to  this  country.  But  one  more  statement  of 
this  witness  he  would  mention,  and  then  he  should  be  done. 
He  held  up  these  witnesses  as  models  of  perfect  art,  as  well- 
finished  examples  of  their  kind,  as  the  best  paid,  and  altogether 
such  as  ought  to  be  esteemed  very  crack  specimens,  displaying 
zeal  in  proportion  to  the  much  they  had  received,  and  the 
more  they  expected.  But  happily  there  were  limits  to  this 
art,  as  to  all  human  arts ;  and  if  there  were  not,  God  pity 
the  innocent  against  whom  this  mighty  art  might  be  di- 
rected. 

"  It  was  found  here  that  the  accomplished  swearers  could 
not  make  their  testimonies  tally  without  communication,  after 
the  first  had  gone  through  his  examination,  and  before  the  other 
was  begun  to  be  examined.  But  the  master  and  mate  were 
evidently  descendants,  lineal  descendants,  of  the  doctors  of 
Bologna.  They  were  afraid  to  have  it  thought  that  they  had 
spoken  together  on  the  subject  of  their  evidence.  They  were 
living  together,  lodged  together  in  the  same  magazine,  break- 
fasted together  that  very  morning ;  yet,  with  all  this,  from  a 
degree  of  care  that  would  do  honour  to  the  nearest  relations, 
and  which  he  wished  all  relations  observed,  they  never  en- 
tered on  this  subject,  and  that  a  subject  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  every  mind  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  not  peculiar 
to  them,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  stated  was  peculiar. 
'  1  am  not  the  man  to  speak  of  such  a  subject,'  replied  the 
captain.  Why?  '  It  would  not  be  decent;  it  would  not  be 
fitting  that  I  should  say  any  thing  out  of  doors  of  what  I  have 
been  asked  here.'  '  Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  mate  of  it?' — 
'  O  never,  never.'  '  Did  you  agree  that  you  should  not  speak 
of  it?  Did  you  determine  that  you  should  not  say  any  thing  of 
it,  and  agree  thus  ? — '  You  and  I  coming  here  upon  one  sub- 
ject must  not  mention  that  subject  the  one  to  the  other.'    He 
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(Mr.  Brougham)  knew  not  whether  the  witness  had  understood 
this  question,  but  his  answer  had  been  f  Yes.' 

"  One  general  remark  upon  this  point  yielded  much  satis- 
faction and  consolation.  Whatever  injury  this  inquiry  might  do 
to  the  highest  and  most  illustrious  persons,  whatever  mischief 
to  the  conduct  and  good  case  of  social  life  might  arise  for 
some  time  to  come  from  the  details  brought  forward,  one  spot, 
one  little  land  of  Goshen,  was  sacred  and  pure  from  conta- 
mination. From  all  the  impurities  which  offended  the  deli- 
cate— alarmed  monarchs— -and  went,  so  well  nigh  to  contami- 
nate the  morals  of  the  nation,  one  spot  was  safe  ;  and,  strange 
to  tell,  that  spot  was  no  other  than  Cotton-garden,  in  this  very 
vicinity.  Let  no  person  suppose  that  the  danger  was  so  great 
as  it  had  been  represented,  or  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  the  island  was  flooded  with  impurity  and  inde- 
cency ;  for  Cotton-garden  was  pure  and  uncontaminated. 
Of  all  the  unclean  horrors  which  had  been  conjured  up,  it 
turned  out  that  not  one  whisper  was  heard  in  Cotton-garden. 
There  not  a  word  was  spoken,  even  remotely  connected  with 
a  matter  which  so  much  vitiated  the  mind,  and  which  de- 
based, he  would  say,  the  reputation  of  this  country;  If  their 
lordships  chose  to  believe  this,  far  was  it  from  him  to  interrupt 
a  delusion  so  pleasing  ;  it  was  delightful  for  the  mind  to  repose 
on  such  a  spot.  If  they  disbelieved  it,  they  must  believe 
something  else,  and  that  was — that  all  the  witnesses  in  this 
dep6t  were  perjured  again  and  again. 

u  The  course  of  his  observations  had  now  brought  him  to 
some  personages,  even  of  greater  importance  than  the  captain 
and  mate,  however  pompously  introduced  bv  the  Solicitor-ge- 
neral— he  meant  Demont  and  Sacchi.  He  trusted  that  he 
should  be  excused  for  coupling  them,  united  as  they  seemed 
to  be  by  the  closest  ties,  and  resembling  each  other  as  they  did 
in  some  of  the  most  material  particulars  of  their  history.  Both 
had  lived  under  the  roof  of  the  queen — both  had  enjoyed  her 
bounty — both  had  been  reluctantly  dismissed,  and  both  had 
solicited  to  be  taken  back  into  place  and  favour.  The  bonds 
that  originally  united  them  had  subsequently  continued — they 
had  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy,  not  less  in  their  native 
mountains  of  Switzerland  than  in  England ;  they  had  re- 
mained here  nearly  for  the  same  period  of  time,  above  twelve 
months,  and  those  months  had  been  occupied  by  them  in  a 
manner  best  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  service  of  their  em- 
plovers,  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  classic  writers  of  our 
island,  through  an  accurate  study  of  our  language.  Inciden- 
tally this  gave  them  a  great  advantage — only  incidentally — 
for,     modestly,  they   did  not  brag    of  their  proficiency,  but 
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availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter,  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  preparing  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion they  had  understood,  while  the  interpreter  was  furnishing 
them  with  a  needless  translation.  The  other  points  of  re- 
semblance were  many,  and  he  would  not  further  dwell  upon 
them  in  particular,  because  they  would  be  illustrated  as  he 
proceeded.  He  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  remind  their 
lordships  of  what  sort  of  person  Mademoiselle  Demont  de- 
scribed herself  to  be,  because  it  signified  very  little  what  he 
should  be  able  to  prove  her,  compared  with  what  she  had 
proved  herself.  He  would  take  her  own  account,  and  he 
could  hardly  wish  for  more,  though  she  might  well  wish  it  less, 
with  the  most  ordinary  regard  for  her  own  safety,  not  to  men- 
tion the  sanctity  of  truth.  She  was  a  person  of  a  romantic 
disposition,  naturally  implanted,  and  certainly  improved  by 
her  practice  in  the  world.  She  was  an  enemy  to  marriage,  as 
she  stated  in  her  letters,  and  did  not  like  mankind  in  the  ab- 
stract, whatever  she  might  do  in  the  particular — amicu  omnibus 
quamlibet  iuimica  perhaps  she  might  turn  out  to  be  in  the  end. 
However,  she  hated  mankind  in  the  abstract,  only  making  an 
exception  in  favour  of  such  a  near  friend  as  Sacchi,  whom  she 
dignified  by  the  title  of  an  Italian  gentleman,  though  he,  un- 
grateful man,  would  not  return  the  compliment  by  acknow- 
ledging her  to  be  a  countess.  Marriage,  she  said,  she  did  not 
like — she  loved  liberty,  "  the  mountain  nymph,  sweet  li- 
berty,"— and  in  pursuit  of  her  among  her  native  hills  their 
lordships  would  not  fail  to  see  into  what  company  she  had 
fallen.  Were  these  to  be  reckoned  among  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  lady  i  By  no  means  ;  she  was  the  most  perfect 
specimen,  the  most  finished  model,  of  a  waiting-maid,  the 
world  had  ever  seen  ;  none  of  her  own  writers,  and  none  of 
ours,  whom,  no  doubt,  she  had  studied,  had  given  such  a  pat- 
tern for  imitation  ;  Moliere,  Le  Sage,  Congreve,  and  Cibber, 
had  all  fallen  far  short  of  this  admirable  original.  He  did  not 
mean  that  all  her  qualifications  had  been  developed  at  once  ; 
some  of  them  had  gradually  made  their  appearance  under  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Williams,  when  she  showed  that  her 
education  had  done  honour  to  her  natural  abilities  ;  she  had 
shown  that  she  was  gifted  with  great  circumspection  ;  that  she 
possessed  much  readiness  in  adjusting  one  part  of  her  evidence 
with  another  ;  and  great  skill,  if  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  al- 
lowed it,  in  blinding  and  deluding  her  hearers.  She  evinced 
not  a  little  readiness- in  reconciling  the  story  she  had  told  with 
the  contents  of  the  letters  produced,  which  letters  she  had  not 
forgotten,  though  she  did  not  know  that  they  were  still  in  ex- 
istence to  be  produced  against  hei>      Had  she  been  aware  of 
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their  preservation,  and  had  her  patrons  Known  their  contents, 
their  lordships  would  never  have  heard  of  her  :  she  would 
never  have  been  produced  as  a  witness,  but  would  have  beew 
shipped  off  as  many  others  had  been,  like  so  much  fresh 
meat  or  live  lumber  for  their  native  country.  But  her  con- 
stant mode  was  to  deal  in  double  entendres;  Sacchi  did  the 
same,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  they  really 
meant ;  to  them  indeed  might  be  applied  what  formerly 
had  been  said  of  the  Greeks — Tribuo  Mis  litteras,  do  multa- 
rum  artium  disciplinam,  twn  adimo  sermonis  leporem,  ingenio- 
rum  acumen,  dicendi  copiam  :  denique  etiam,  siqua  <,sibi  alia 
sumunt,  iw?i  repugno :  testimoniorum  religionem,  etjidem  nun- 
quam  ista  naiio  coluit :  totiusque  hujusce  rei  qua  sit  vis,  qua 
auctoritas,  quod  pondus,  ignorant.'  But  the  candour  of  De- 
mont  had  been  praised,  and  why  ?  Because  she  admitted  that 
she  was  turned  away  for  a  story  which  proved  to  be  false.  He 
had  heard  her  applauded  for  other  things,  and  especially  where 
she  said  that  she  was  sincere  in  some  of  the  applauses  she 
bestowed  upon  the  queen.  In  the  same  way  she  had  been 
asked — '  whether  she  had  not  been  in  want  of  money  ?  Never.' 
'  Did  you  not  write  to  your  sister  that  you  were  in  want  of 
money  ?  That  may  be  so  ;  but  if  it  were  it  was  not  true.' 
This  was  called  candour,  and  though  in  rerum  natura 
there  might  be  no  connexion  between .  truth  and  her  state- 
ments, and  though  a  thing's  being  -false  did  not  prevent  her 
either  from  writing  or  speaking  it,  yet  to  his  no  small  asto- 
nishment he  had  heard  her  evidence  praised  for  its  fairness  by 
persons  of  moderate  abilities. 

"  He  need  hardly  remind  their  lordships,  or  indeed  any 
man  whose  capacity  was  atove  that  of  the  brute  animals  he 
abused  by  using,  what  utter  nonsense  those  talked  who  ap- 
plauded the  evidence  of  this  witness  for  its  candour.  De 
Mont  asserted  that  she  was  insincere — she  allowed  that  she 
had  told  numerous  falsehoods ;  and  what  praise  was  due  to 
that  ingenuousness  with  which  she  told  the  house  that  she 
dealt  wholesale  in  untruth,  and  that  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  a  syllable  that  fell  from  her  lips  ?  Yet,  in  the  opinion 
©f  some  persons,  so  captivating,  so  seductive,  a  blandishment 
was  this,  that  it  blinded  her  judges  to  her  faults,  and  opened 
their  ears  to  all  the  tales  of  so  accomplished  and  ingenuous  a  liar. 
In  any  body  but  a  witness  candour  might  be  approved;  but  here 
I  Pure,  dear,  innocent  Swiss  Shepherdess,  how  ingenuous  thou 
art !'  was  the  cry,  and  immediately  all  that  she  uttered  wqs  to 
be  believed.  Certainly  the  strangest  of  all  reasons  for  giving 
credit  to  a  witness,  was,  to  cite  her  candour  in  admitting  that  in 
no  respect  she  deserved  it.     Look  at  her  letters  and  at  the  ex 
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planations  she  had  offered  of  them.  He  would  not  go  through 
the  details,  but  every  man  must  be  convinced  that  those  ex- 
planations were  impossible  :  they  did  not  in  any  respect  tally 
with  what  appeared  in  black  and  white — her  gloss  did  not  suit 
her  text :  they  were  wholly  inconsistent,  and  the  clear  contents 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  document  showed  that  what  she 
was  stating  was  untrue. 

"  The  letters  wanted  nothing  to  make  them  quite  intelli- 
gible, and  her  key  did  not  fit  her  cipher  :  the  matter  only  be- 
came doubtful  as  she  enveloped  it  in  falsehood  by  the  inven- 
tions of  the  moment,  by  her  extempore  endeavours  to  get  rid  of 
the  indisputable  meaning  of  her  own  hand-writing.  A  plain 
honest  witness  would  know  how  to  deal  with  these  things, 
and  would  not  entangle  himself  in  the  miserable  webs  of  this 
dirty-working  creature.  The  sense  of  the  letters  was  plain 
and  obvious,  and  he  prayed  to  God  that  their  lordships  might 
so  believe  it,  and  might  not  stand  a  solitary  exception  to  the 
conviction  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  hoped  that  they  would 
believe  that  this  woman  was  sincere  in  her  praises  of  the  queen  ; 
that  she  spoke  in  her  letters  the  language  of  her  heart,  and 
that  her  notions  had  only  been  changed  as  her  mind  became 
corrupted,  when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  other  conspi- 
rators against  her  illustrious  mistress. 

11  Another  feature  of  this  lady's  character  he  had  nearly 
forgotten — her  affection  for  her  sisters.  The  principle  of  her 
conduct,  if  she  were  believed,  had  been  anxiety  on  this  account : 
yet,  how  had  she  proceeded  ?  She  had  done  her  utmost  to 
secure  one  of  these  innocents,  of  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen, in  a  house  which,  if  her  story  were  now  credited,  instead 
of  being  called  a  palace,  deserved  only  the  name  of  a  brothel. 
Yet  she  had  been  content  herself  to  submit  to  the  contamination, 
because  the  mercenary  Swiss  described  herself  as  setting  the 
profits  of  her  place  against  its  disgrace,,  as  the  Roman  emperor 
did  the  money  he  obtained  from  a  filthy  imposition.  She  al- 
lowed that  it  was  worse  than  an  ordinary  brothel,  yet  one  of 
her  sisters  of  fifteen,  and  the  other  of  seventeen,  whom  she 
loved  so  dearly,  were  both  to  be  introduced  into  it  in  credi- 
table and  comfortable  situations.  Such  was  De  Mont  by  her 
own  account ;  but  who  would  believe  her  so  bad  ?  No  woman 
could  be  so  bad ;  yet  she  insisted  that  she  was,  because  her 
own  letters  were  produced  against  her.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  she  had  given  her  evidence  in  utter  ignorance  that  her 
hand-writing  could  be  brought  forward  in  contradiction.  In 
referring  to  the  evidence  of  Sacchi,  there  was  one  very  pleasing 
symptom  well  deserving  notice  :  it  was  connected  with  the 
reception  it  had  obtained,   and   to  the  mode  in  which   a  false 
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estimation  had  been  endeavoured  to  be  given  to  it.  It  showed 
how  the  age  was  improving — how  it  was  rising  above  the  vulgar 
prejudices  of  a  few  years  ago,  against  the  French  and  their 
leader.  He  remembered  the  day  when  few  persons  would 
have  ventured  to  bring  forward  a  principal  witness  in  any  case, 
much  less  in  one  of  this  delicate  nature,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
of  Buonaparte,  who  had  served  during  many  campaigns  with 
him,  and  who  had  been  promoted  by  that  Corsican  usurper — 
that  revolutionary  adventurer — that  tyrannical  chief:  then  a 
French  hussar  would  have  almost  been  considered  another 
name  for  every  thing  that  was  profligate  and  abandoned.  How- 
ever, against  the  queen  of  England  he  was  thought  a  witness 
good  enough  \  and,  coming  to  England,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  character  of  a  gentleman  :  and  he  that  had  been  once  a 
common  soldier  in  the  French  army,  and  afterwards  a  courier 
in  the  service  of  the  queen,  was  brought  forward  as  a  person 
on  whose  testimony  the  utmost  reliance  might  be  reposed.  He 
(Mr.  Brougham)  did  not  object  to  him  that  he  had  been  a 
soldier,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  think  that  the  Italians  in  the 
French  army,  and  especially  those  from  the  north  of  Italy, 
were  usually  the  most  scrupulous  of  mankind.  Sacchi,  too, 
dealt  in  his  double  entendres  ;  besides  he  had  gone  by  three 
whole  names  and  a  diminutive;  two  of  them  were  known,  and 
one  yet  unknown,  but  by  three  names  arfd  a  half  had  he  gone. 
When  he  came  into  this  country,  and  was  within  the  four  seas 
with  De  Mont,  he  began  his  double  entendres,  and  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  one  any  more  than  with  one  name  :  he  had  got 
into  the  habit  of  dealing  in  double  entendres ;  and  accordingly 
his  first  was,  that  he  had  come  here  in  the  service  of  a  Spanish 
family  ;  his  second  regarded  a  law-suit,  which  had  occasioned 
his  visit  to  England.  He  stoutly  denied,  however,  that  he 
received  any  pay  from  his  present  employers ;  yet  having  been 
very  unwillingly  turned  away  by  the  queen  from  the  low  office 
of  a  courier  or  equerry,  he  came  to  England,  and  lived  like  a 
gentleman  of  fortune.  He  resembled  De  Mont  in  another 
respect — they  both  showed  the  same  want  of  connexion  be- 
tween their  speaking  and  writing.  He  was  asked  how  much 
money  he  had  had  at  his  banker's  .at  Lausanne,  and  he  an- 
swered fifty  Napoleons.  '  Had  you  never  any  more  ? — Po- 
sitively not.'  He  was  then  asked  whether  he  had  never  said 
that  he  had  had  more  ?  What  would  have  been  the  natural 
answer,  if  any  man  had  ventured  to  put  such  a  question  to  one 
of  their  lordships  ?  What  would  have  been  the  reply  ?  '  Cer- 
tainly not ;'  because  it  had  already  been  stated  that  no  more 
than  fifty  Napoleons  were,  in  fa'ct,  at  the  banker's. 
•"  A  letter  was  then  shown  to  the  witness,  and  he  was  asked, 
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whether  he  had  ever  said  (for  he,  Mr.  Brougham,  was  not 
allowed  to  ask,  whether  he  had  ever  represented)  that  he  had 
been  in  a  miserable  situation,  and  had  taxed  himself  with 
ingratitude,  and  wished  to  be  restored  to  favour.  He  an- 
swered. Never ;  and  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  destitute 
situation.  The  next  question  was,  '  Were  you  ever  in  a  situ- 
ation to  require  compassion  ? — Never.'  '  Did  you  ever  ask 
any  body  to  take  compassion  on  your  situation  ? — That  may 
be  so.'  '  Are  these  letters  your  hand-writing  ? — Yes.'  When 
the  letters  were  read,  it  appeared  in  the  plainest  terms,  that 
he  had  taxed  himself  with  ingratitude ;  and  yet  this  honest 
man,  this  soldier  of  Buonaparte,  sheltered  himself  under  the 
word  '  say' — and  because  he  had  only  written  that  he  was  in 
a  distressed  situation,  he  swore  that  he  had  never  said  it. 
Would  any  honest  man  think,  that  such  a  pitiful  quibble 
would  avail  him  under  such  circumstances  ?  But  their  lord- 
ships would  remember  what  passed  afterwards ;  for  he  now 
came  to  a  providential  accident,  if  he  might  use  such  con- 
tradictory terms  in  compliance  with  the  common  understand- 
ing of  them.  He  now  came  to  an  accident,  which  he  called 
a  providence  in  favour  of  innocence,  which  was  always  the 
care  of  Providence.  Sacchi  was  asked — l  Why  did  you 
change  your  name  V  and  he  replied — '  On  account  of  the  tu- 
mult which  happened,  and  which  made  me  know  I  should  run 
a  risk.'  '  When  did  you  change  your  name  ?'  The  answer 
well  deserved  observation.  '  A  year  ago.'  When  he  gave 
his  first  reply,  he  did  not  recollect  that  the  tumult  at  Dover 
took  place  in  1820,  and  that  he  changed  his  name  in  July, 
1819,  before  he  came  to  this  country.  This  was  a  provi- 
dential circumstance,  by  which  conspiracies  were  detected, 
arid  without  which  every  one  of  their  lordships  might  be  a 
victim  to-morrow.  He  called  upon  the  house  to  give  due 
weight  to  this  observation,  and  to  mark  how  it  was  borne  out 
by  the  evidence.  The  Attorney-general,  very  judiciously 
seeing  its  consequences,  did  not  pursue  this  inquiry ;  but 
some  of  their  lordships  continued  it :  and  thus  a  perfect  pic- 
ture was  drawn  of  a  shuffling  witness,  prevaricating  and  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  to  shelter  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  an  unlucky  slip,  by  which  the  whole  credit  of  his  testimony 
was  overthrown. 

"  The  confusion,  the  embarrassment,  the  perplexity  of  Sacchi 
on  this  occasion  could  not  have  been  forgotten.  He  was  asked 
at  what  time  he  had  changed  his  name  ?  He  answered,  '  Four  or 
five  days  before  I  set  out  for  England.'  '  When  was  that  ? — In 
the  month  of  July,  last  year.'  '  What  was  your  motive  for 
taking  that  name  at  that  time,  at  Paris  ? — To  shelter  myself 
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against  any  inconvenience  that  might  happen.'  *  What  tumult 
had  taken  place  at  that  time,  to  induce  you  to  change  your 
name? — I  was  warned,  that  the  witnesses  against  the  queen 
might  run  some  risk,  if  they  were  known/  i  Had  you  been 
informed  that  they  had  actually  run  any  risk  ? — They  had  not 
run  any  risk  then.'  An  opportunity  was  now  afforded,  of 
which  any  honest  witness  would  have  availed  himself,  of  ex- 
plaining the  whole  fact,  for  his  former  question  and  answer 
upon  this  point  were  read  over  to  him.  Sacchi,  however,  had 
only  involved  himself  in  new  difficulties,  in  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  those  he  had  already  encountered ;  he  stated,  that, 
while  at  Paris,  a  gentleman  came,  accompanied  by  Krouse, 
and  told  him,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  change 
his  name,  because  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  come  to 
England  in  his  own.  '  Did  he  tell  you  that  any  tumult  had 
taken  place  ? — He  told  me  some  tumult,  some  disorder.'  '  On 
what  occasion  did  he  say  that  tumult  had  taken  place  ? — He 
told  me  nothing  else.'  Being  further  pressed  upon  this 
point,  he  had  resorted  to  the  invariable  expedient  of  witnesses, 
when  driven  into  a  corner,  by  stating,  f  I  have  repeated  what 
that  gentleman  told  me.'  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  couH  not 
deny  what  Sacchi  might  have  imagined  ;  but  he  insisted  that 
it  was  as  impossible  that  any  gentleman,  known  or  unknown, 
could  at  that  period  have  given  him  this  information,  as  that 
any  man  should,  by  chance,  have  written  the  Iliad.  He  was 
a%aid  that  their  lordships  did  not  feel  this  point  with  the 
force  it  deserved ;  of  course,  at  the  present  moment,  every 
body  talked  of  tumults  at  home,  on  the  arrival  of  witnesses 
against  the  queen;  but  going  back  to  July,  1819>  when 
Sacchi  first  changed  his  name,  what  man,  in  his  most  fanci- 
ful mood,  ever  dreamt  that  such  a  tumult  would  occur  in 
1820?  In  fact,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  invention 
by  the  witness  to  cover  his  retreat  from  a  position  in  which 
he  had  been  unwarily  entrapped.  It  was  only  by  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these  that  perjuries  were  detected  :  and  this 
led  him  to  remark,  that  if  witnesses  were  convicted  of  untrue 
swearing  on  collateral  points,  how  trivial  soever  they  might 
be,  it  put  an  end  to  all  their  credibility  in  the  main  facts  of 
the  conspiracy.  One  of  these  main  facts,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  evidence  of  Sacchi,  and  Rastelli,  another  discharged  cou- 
rier, was  of  a  nature  so  disgusting  and  offensive,  that  he  felt 
it  difficult  even  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  Did 
their  lordships  think  it  very  likely  that  any  woman — he  might 
almost  say  the  most  miserable  prostitute  discharged  from 
Bridewell — would  commit,  in  the  face  of  open  day,  what  had 
been   charged   against  the  queen  by   Rastelli?     Would  they 
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believe,  that  with  the  knowledge  that  a  courier  was  travelling 
by  the  side  of  a  carriage,  the  blinds  of  which  might  be  raised, 
the  queen  would  run  the  risk  of  blasting  her  character,  even 
among  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex-  bv  going  to  sleep  in 
the  position  described  by  Sacchi,  as  that  in  which  he  had 
discovered.the  princess  and  her  chamberlain  ?  But  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  house  must  be  stretched  yet  many  degrees ;  for 
if  it  could  persuade  itself  that  this  had  happened  once,  it 
would  be  nothing  to  what  Sacchi  had  sworn  he  had  been  in 
the  constant  habit  of  seeing  again  and  again. 

"  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  appealed  to  their  lordships,  whether 
this  story  had  the  smallest  appearance  of  probability ;  whe- 
ther, unless  the  parties  were  absolutely  insane,  such  conduct 
could  fee  accounted  for.  He  was  now  saying  nothing  of  the 
physical  impossibility  of  the  thing,  at  a  time  when  the  carriage 
was  travelling  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  over 
such  roads  as  are  found  in  that  part  of  Italy,  with  their  hands 
placed  across  eaeh  other,  while  the  parties  were  both  fast 
asleep,  and,  of  course,  without  any  power  over  their  limbs. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  would  require  the  evidence  of  phi- 
losophers, who  had  witnessed  an  experiment  so  new  and  so 
strange.  The  witness  had  not  ventured  upon  any  description 
of  the  carriage,  excepting  that  it  had  curtains :  but  what 
would  their  lordships  say,  if  it  should  be  proved  to  have  been 
an  English  carriage,  with  glass  and  spring  blinds  ?  What,  if 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  showed,  that  the  blinds  could  not  be 
raised  without  opening  the  door  to  get  at  the  springs  upon 
the  inside;  and  still  more,  what,  if  he  should  prove  that  Sac- 
chi was  not  the  courier  who  went  on  that  journey  ?  He  did  not' 
say  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  prove  this ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  denied  that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so.  Why  had 
not  the  other  side  established  their  case  ;  and  if  cast-off  ser- 
vants would  not  afford  them  a  sufficient  evidence,  why  had 
they  not  resorted  to  those  still  in  attendance  upon  her  ma- 
jesty? 

"  He  again  entreated  their  lordships  to  remember — for  it 
was  a  cardinal  point,  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten — that  an 
accuser  was  not  relieved  from  producing  sufficient  evidence, 
because  good  witnesses  were  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
accused.  He  had  no  right  to  call  upon  the  accused  to  pro- 
duce those  witnesses  ;  for  it  was  the  business  of  the  accuser 
to  establish  guilt,  by  all  the  evidence  he  could  produce. 
But  was  there  any  other  person  in  the  carriage  ?  "  Non  mi 
ricordo"  was  the  answer  of  Sacchi,  adopting  the  language  of 
the  celebrated  Majocchi :  and  this  question  was  not  put  to 
him  by  surprise,  nor  was  it  a  point  that  might  have  escaped 
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1  is  memory.  It  was  a  thing  he  could  not  have  forgotten  He 
must  have  made  the  observation,  whether  there  was  any  other 
person  present,  while  the  queen  and  her  chamberlain  were 
l)ing  t'lere  exposed.  In  the  next  place,  after  a  person  had 
witnessed  such  a  scene,  was  it  likely,  that  from  that  moment 
his  lips  should  be  hermetically  sealed  ? — that  he  should  never 
even  whisper  it  to  any  person  ? — that  he  should  never  dream 
of  confiding  it  to ]  the  willing  ear  of  the  gentle,  romantic, 
jtnd  sympathetic  Demont  ?  He  had  long  enjoyed  a  soft  inter- 
course with  her,  both  here  and  abroad  !  and,  if  he  never  whis- 
pered it  to  her,  it  no  doubt  arose  from  that  extreme  delicacy 
which  prevailed  between  them,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  re- 
gions less  pure  ana  refined.  When  the  question  wras  put  to 
him,  whether  he  had  not  related  it  to  any  one,  he  pursued 
that  course  which  he  thought  most  safe  and  best  calcinated  to 
screen  him  from  contradiction  : — '  I  told  it  to  people/  said 
he,  '  but  I  cannot  recollect  any  one  to  whom  I  told  it.'  Did 
not  any  man  perceive,  that  if  such  a  thing  had  passed,  and  he 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it,  and  had  afterwards  related  it 
to  any  one,  the  witness  could  not  have  failed  to  recollect  to 
whom  he  had  so  told  it  ?  He  had  now  come  to  Kress's  story 
of  what  happened  at  Carlsruhe." 

Earl  Grey  here  interposed,  observing,  that  four  o'clock,  the 
hour  appointed  for  adjourning,  had  arrived. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  if  an  extension  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  conclusion,  the 
house  would  probably  not  object  to  proceeding. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  added,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  counsel  to  do  justice  to  the  case,  if  they  were  limited 
within  any  specified  time.  He  thought  it  much  better  that 
the  house  should  adjourn  till  to-morrow. — Adjourned  at  four 
o'clock. 


TWENTY-THIRD  DAY,— WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  4. 

On  the  formation  of  the  court,  and  counsel  appearing  at 
the  bar,  the  Lord-Chancellor  desired  the  queen's  Attorney- 
general  to  proceed  with  his  address. 

Mr.  Brougham  resumed  his  speech.  "  It  was  most  ex- 
traordinary," he  observed,  "  that  with  no  want  of  care  in  get- 
ting up  the  case,  and  no  w'ant  of  sagacity  in  its  preparation — 
for  great  display  of  skill  and  management  appeared  in  all  its 
parts — that  with  boundless  resources  to  bring  into  play,  those 
who  conducted  it  had  chosen  to  select  their  testimony  almost 
exclusively  from  one  division  of  Europe-     This  was  evident 
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3ii  merely  reading  the  names  of  the  witnesses ;  and  it  certainty 
argued  a  great  want  ©f  the  required  talent  in  other  countries, 
when  those  who  had  to  look  for  qualified  persons  confined 
themselves  so  closely  to  one.  Why  such  infairness  to  differ- 
ent states,  and  such  a  contrast  between  the  number  from  Italy 
and  other  countries  ?  The  whole  of  the  Italian  states  appeared 
to  be  fully  represented  by  deputies  of  the  lower  orders,  it  was 
true,  or  rather  of  the  lowest.  But  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  he 
found  a  lamentable  scarcity.  From  all  the  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland only  one  deputy  appears— only  one  nymph  for  the 
whole  Helvetic  confederation.  In  like  manner,  he  found  that 
the  whole  of  the  circles  of  Germany  were  also  represented 
by  one  person,  and  that  person  was  a  German  chambermaid. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  her  majesty  had  travelled 
through  so  much  of  that  country.  From  the  capital  of  Aus- 
tria no  representative  appears  ;  and  from  her  majesty's  native 
country,  where  she  was  best  known — from  that  country  which 
had  been  her  abiding-place— there  was  also  none  ;  from  none 
of  the  states  of  Germany  in  which  her  majesty  had  resided 
did  any  one  appear.  In  short,  notwithstanding  the  great  num- 
ber of  towns  at  which  her  majesty  stopped  in  her  passage 
through  Germany,  only  one  person  had  arrived  from  that  coun- 
try— namely,  the  amiable  Mrs.  Barbara  Kress,  of  Carlsruhe. 
Whether  she  was  to  be  called  a  chambermaid,  a  cellar-maid, 
or  a  naaid-of-all-work,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine,  for  there 
was  great  doubt  as  to  her  capacity ;  but  as  to  her  character 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever.  She,  however,  was  the 
only  German  witness  in  support  of  the  bill;  and,  save  and 
except  her  Swiss  colleague,  the  worthy  Miss  Demont,  the 
only  individual,  not  an  Italian,  whom  the  gentlemen  on  the 
o?her  side  had  thought  fit  to  bring  forward.  He  begged  their 
pardon,  there  were  two  great  exceptions  ;  but  they  were  his 
witnesses,  not  theirs,  and  he  reserved  them  for  the  opening 
of  his  case. 

"  He  came  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  testimony 
of  this  German  chambermaid,  and  here,  as  on  former 
occasions,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  witness  her- 
self for  the  evidence  of  her  qualifications.  Never,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  queen,  did  an  anxiety  to  fabricate  evidence 
give  rise  to  so  much  contradiction,  and  so  completely  defeat 
itself.  This  woman  had,  according  to  her  own  statement, 
been  in  the  reputable  and  inexperienced  situation  of  chamber- 
maid of  a  German  inn  from  her  earliest  years.  If  their  lord- 
ships calculated  the  time  from  what  she  had  stated  in  her  de- 
position, they  would  find  that  she  was  just  turned  of  thirteen 
when  she  began  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  chambermaid. 
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Iu  tracing  her  biography  it  would  be  found  that  she  states  she 
was  then  a  servant  with  somebody,  whose  occupation  she 
shows  no  disposition  to  disclose,  but  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
small  innkeeper.  She  had  afterwards  been  in  other  places, 
though  where  it  was  not  easy  to  discover,  from  the  account 
she  gave  of  herself ;  but  it  was  worth  while  to  consider  the 
difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  extracting  from  her  any  satis- 
factory account  of  herself.  She  relates  that  she  had  been  in 
such  and  such  a  place,  with  Mr.  So-and-so — with  a  Mr. 
Merway.  Occasionally,  when  asked  in  what  situation  she 
had  been,  she  answered,  a  servant.  She  tried  to  sink  her 
own  occupation  as  well  as  the  business  of  her  master ;  but, 
when  pressed,  it  finally  turns  out  that,  wherever  she  was, 
except  for  a  short  while  when  employed  as  a  laundress  at  the 
palace  of  Baden,  she  had  always  been  a  chambermaid  at  an~ 
mn ;  and  that,  however  often  she  changed  her  place,  she 
never  changed  her  station.  But  in  the  progress  of  her  evi- 
dence she  threw  a  little  more  light  on  her  employment,  and 
the  nature  of  her  pretensions.  In  particular,  it  appeared  in 
what  manner  she  had  been  induced  to  give  evidence,  and  to 
this  he  entreated  their  lordships'  attention,  for,  if  there  was 
a  want  of  witnesses  in  Germany,  it  was  from  no  want  of 
agents  in  that  country. 

"  And  here  he  must  observe,  that  if  there  should  prove  to  be 
any  fatal  defect  in  the  case,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  wit- 
nesses and  their  testimony,  and  not  to  want  of  diligence  in 
the  agents.  It  would  be  found  that,  in  Germany,  the  agents 
had  pursued  the  system  regularly  acted  upon,  with  the  usual 
activity  and  with  the  command  of  the  usual  resources.  What- 
ever mortification  he  might  feel  on  recollecting  that  English- 
men had  been  employed  in  the  odious  transactions  of  the 
Milan  commission,  it  was  some  consolation  to  find  that  they 
had  not  gone  the  length  of  the  German  agents,  who  had 
indeed  far  outstripped  his  own  countrymen  iu  disregard 
of  the  means  by  which  they  sought  to  promote  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  Germany  the  agents 
were  persons  of  high  distinction.  He  found,  for  instance, 
that  Baron  Grimm,  the  Wurtemberg  ambassador,  the  minister 
of  a  country,  the  throne  of  which  had  been  filled  by  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  of  England,  had  been  most  active.  He  found 
this  Baron  Grimm  associated  with  a  person  .named  Reden, 
now  the  Hanoverian  minister  at  Rome,  and  who  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  the  worthy  Baron  Ompteda  in  that  ca- 
pacity. This  man  had  treated  the  Queen-consort  of  Eng- 
land, who,  besides,  was  his  queen,  as  much  as  she  was  their 
lordships',  in  such  a  manner  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
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majesty  to  continue  in  the  same  place  in  which  he  resided, 
consistently  with  the  respect  djs  to  her  character.  This 
Reden,  Baron  Grimm,  and  another  person,  with  a  long  name, 
in  the  service  or  the  grand  duke,  had  been  active  and  un- 
scrupulous agents  in  the  proceedings  to  which  their  lord- 
ships' attention  was  called.  The  worthy  baron  had  not 
scrupled  to  throw  far  from  him  all  those  feelings  of  decorum 
which  were  becoming  in  private  life.  It  was,  however,  pos- 
sible that,  in  the  conduct  of  diplomacy,  a  minister  might 
think  himself  justified  for  acts  which  no  other  individual  would 
commit ;  that  it  might  be  thought  allowable  in  a  minister  to  do 
that  which  would  disgrace  a  private  man  ;  that  things  might 
honour  him  which  would  call  down  reprobation  in  private 
life ;  tnat  he  might  obtain  the  favour  of  his  employers,  and 
what  he  called  honours,  for  actions  which,  had  he  not  been  a 
diplomatic  agent,  would  have  called  down  upon  him  infamy 
and  dishonour.  These  men  certainly  acted  as  if  they  had  felt 
in  the  manner  he  described;  as  if  they  thought  that  in  their 
character  as  diplomatists  they  were  men  bound  to  do  all  things 
needful,  and  to  whom.all  things  were  equally  good. 

"  When  Baron  Grimm  heard  that  the  queen  was  coming  to 
Carlsruhe,  he  was  living  there  in  apartments  which  he  had 
previously  hired.  On  her  majesty's  arrival  he  artfully  gave 
them  up.  To  accommodate  her  majesty  he  kindly  left  his 
residence,  and  sought  other  lodgings.  He  changed  his  apart- 
ments for  worse ;  courteously,  but  yet  insidiously,  resigning 
those  in  which  he  had  lived,  to  her  majesty.  What  would 
their  lordships  think  of  the  baron's  politeness,  when  they  found 
that  the  very  moment  the  queen  left  the  apartments,  he 
eagerly  returned  in  pursuit  of  the  secret  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged  ?  As  soon  as  her  majesty  departed,  he  and  an- 
other agent,  whose  name  was  also  mentioned  by  the  witness, 
were  seen,  as  Barbara  Kress  savs,'  '  running  up  and  down  the 
rooms/  prying  into  every  corner,  looking  carefully  at  the  fur- 
niture, and  examining  the  beds,  and  performing  all  the  degrad- 
ing offices  which  he  thought  could  please  his  employers,  but 
which  they  would  doubtless  despise.  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  these  men,  who  demeaned  themselves,  without  scruple, 
to  the  lowest  offices.  But,  active  as  the  baron  had  been,  re- 
gardless as  he  had  been  of  his  own  dignity  in  the  transactions 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  had  not  consented  to  be- 
come a  witness.  He  did  not  show  the  same  boldness  in  fac- 
ing their  lordships  as  he  had  shown  readiness  in  committing 
acts  elsewhere  which  called  down  reprobation  on  his  conduct. 
Here,  however,  the  baron  was  not  forthcoming — heit",  where, 
if  Barbara  Kress  spoke  truth,  he  would  have  been  a  most  im- 
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portant  witness ;  for,  having  entered  her  majesty's  apartment 
the  moment  she  left,  he  must  have  been  able  to  corroborate 
the  story  told  by  Kress,  respecting  the  state  of  the  bed,  if  she 
had  stated  the  truth.  The  baron  was,  however,  absent,  and 
the  only  witness  that  could  be  found  to  speak  to  this  extraor- 
dinary fact  was  the  German  chambermaid.  On  looking  at  the 
evidence  of  this  woman,  some  estimate  might  be  formed  -»f 
her  motives  for  coming  over  to  this  country.  She  swears  that 
she  came  to  England  from  compulsion  ;  but,  on  turning  to 
the  next  page,  it  would  be  found  that  she  was  to  be  paid ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  have  a  compensation  for  her  loss  of  time. 
But  she  repeated  only  what  had  been  put  into  her  mouth  ; 
she  had  made  no  terms— had  entered  into  no  bargain  express 
or  implied.  She  looked  to  no  payment  for  the  evidence  she 
was  to  give.  This  was  her  first  story;  but  it  afterwards  came 
out  that  she  had  got  a  little  payment,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  it  had  been  meted  out  was  reluctantly  wrung  from  her. 
She  was  asked  if  ever  she  had  been  examined  before,  and  she 
answered  she  had,  at  Hanover.  The  examination  then  ran  thus  : 

*  What  did  you  get  for  going  to  Hanover  ? — I  received  a 
small  payment  just  for  the  time  I  had  lost. 

*  How  much  was  that  small  payment  ? — I  cannot  exactly 
tell ;  it  was  little,   very  little.' 

"  Thus,  because  the  remuneration  was  so  little,  she  could 
not  recollect  it.  Being  so  little,  it  might  have  been  the  more 
easily  recollected;  but  it  subsequently  appeared  that  it  was 
not  because  the  reward  was  little,  but  because  it  was  great, 
that  she  forgot  it.  What  would  their  lordships  think  if  it  was 
found  to  be  five  times  greater,  ten  times  greater,  than  her  or- 
dinary wages  at  the  inn  ?  What  if  it  doubled  her  whole  yearly 
wages  at  the  inn,  perquisites  and  all  ?  When  such  was  the 
amount  of  the  sum,  would  any  person  of  common  under- 
standing place  confidence  in  her  testimony  ?  Was  she  to  be 
trusted  in  her  statement  of  facts,  who  could  not  recollect  re- 
ceiving for  a  trip  to  Hanover  and  back  again  to  Carlsruhe, 
which  occupied  only  a  fortnight,  double  what  she  could  earn 
in  a  year — who,  under  such  circumstances,  said  she  could  not 
recollect  what  she  had  received,  because  it  was  so  little  ? 
Would  any  man  place  reliance  on  any  story  coming  from  such 
a  source?  She  also  positively  asserted  that  she  expected  no  re- 
ward. But  it  was  surely  enough  to  make  that  part  of  her  evi- 
dence be  pronounced  false,  to  know  that  she  must  have  expected 
a  reward  in  future  from  her  experience  of  the  liberality  of  the 
past.  The  same  equivocating  manner  followed  her  through 
her  whole  story.  The  way  in  which  she  described  herself  to 
have  left  one  particular   scene  which   she  professed  to  have 
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witnessed — her  alleged  message  to  the  room  of  the  Countess 
Oldi — her  alleged  care  in  convincing  herself  that  the  woman 
she  saw  was  the  princess,  when,  if  her  business  had  been  in 
the  room  of  the  countess,  she  would  have  had  no  excuse  for 
going  into  the  other  room  so  to  convince  herself — her  assur- 
ance in  answeriug  the  question  that  it  was  certainly  the  prin- 
cess whom  she  saw,  when  there  were  other  women  in  the 
house,  though  Barbara  Kress  was  the  only  one  thought  worthy 
to  be  brought  here  : — all  these  things  proved  that  she  was 
not  satisfied  with  herself  until  she  was  convinced  that  she  had 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  witness  faithful  to  the  interests  of  her 
employers.  He  had  mentioned  to  their  lordships,  that,  to 
support  the  Carlsruhe  scene,  Grimm  had  not  appeared  here ; 
but  there  were  many  others  of  the  queen's  suite  who  might 
have  been  called,  and  whose  absence  argued  strongly  against 
the  truth  of  the  story.  It  was  plain,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Barbara  Kress  had  given  her  evidence,  and  from  the  evidence 
itself,  that  she  was  not  satisfied  that  the  woman  she  saw  with 
Pergami  was  the  queen. 

"  He  must  now  again  beg  their  lordships  to  recross  the  Alps 
with  him,  and  having  dismissed  the  testimony  of  the  principal 
performers,  there  remained  little  to  do ;  the  rest  were  mere 
make-weights,  thrown  in  to  give  colour  and  consistency  to 
the  fanciful  picture,  and  to  all  of  whom  the  same  general  ob- 
servations which  he  had  yesterday  submitted  to  their  lordships 
on  the  nature  of  the  whole  testimony  applied.  Nothing  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  general  character  and  appearance  of 
the  witnesses.  Their  employments  were  generally  of  the 
lowest  description,  and,  after  all  the  pains  which  had  been 
taken  to  give  them  a  respectable  appearance  by  new  clothing, 
the  total  failure  of  these  endeavours  must  have  struck  every 
one  of  their  lordships.  Two  of  those  witnesses  were  sailors, 
and  he  wished  to  remind  their  lordships  of  these  men's  evi- 
dence. The  facts  to  which  they  swore  were  of  a  nature 
which  it  was  impossible  to  credit.  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
the  scenes  they  describe  could  have  been  attended  with  such 
publicity  ?  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  individuals 
possessing  ordinary  common  sense  would  have  voluntarily 
exposed  themselves  to  the  observation  of  eleven  or  twelve 
persons  ,in  the  way  these  witnesses  had  sworn.  And  were 
witnesses  to  be  believed  who  swore  that,  after  seeing  such  ex- 
traordinary things,  they  never  mentioned  them  ?  These  asser- 
tions had  almost  rendered  cross-examination  unnecessary. 
One  was  asked  if  he  ever  spoke  of  what  he  had  seen  ? — 
'-  Yes,  once.'  *  Where  ? — At  Milan,  to  the  Commissioners.' 
'  Did  you  never  mention  it  before  ? — Never.' 
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"  It  was  the  same  with  all  the  rest.  When  Rastelli  swore 
to  scenes  too  disgusting  to  be  detailed— when  he  swore  to 
abominations  having  taken  place  in  the  face  of  day  which  could 
not  be  described,  and  that,  too,  in  a  situation  so  unsheltered 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  turn  his  head  without  seeing 
them — he,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  witnesses  to  these  abomi- 
nations, as  if  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  in  this  sin- 
gular case  was  wholly  suspended,  had  never  opened  his  mouth 
on  the  subject ;  his  lips  had  been  hermetically  sealed  till  he 
was  called  on  by  the  commission  of  Milan.  Through  ten 
long  months  that  witness  was  silent.  Was  he  a  hermit  all 
this  time  ?  Was  he  living  the  life  of  a  recluse  ?  Was  there  no 
mortal  ear  in  which  he  could  mention  it  ?  Was  there  no  man, 
woman,  or  child,  to  whom  he  could  whisper  it  ?  To  the  latter, 
perhaps,  he  might  not  be  expected  to  mention  it ;  but  had  he 
no  friend,  no  brother,  no  mistress,  no  common  passenger,  to 
whom  he  could  mention  it  on  the  lake  ?  Was  it  to  be  believed 
that  no  communication  of  such  a  scene  would  have  been 
made,  had  it  been  true  ? 

"  He  would  shew,  by  evidence,  that  the  boatmen  of  the  lake 
had  been  induced  to  tell  stories,  which  they  admitted  had  no 
foundation  in  truth,  in  consequence  of  the  rewards  they  re- 
ceived from  passengers.  Was  it  credible,  then,  that  Rastelli 
would  have  been  so  reserved,  if  he  had  had  any  thing  to  tell  ? 
Was  there  one  even  among  their  lordships,  whose  lips  were 
schooled  to  enact  the  courtier  even  when  no  court  was  present, 
who  would  not  have  repeated  it  to  some  one  or  the  other  ? 
He  professed  he  knew  not  even  a  private  gentleman,  who 
being  under  no  obligation  to  conceal  it,  who,  iK»t  being  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy,  would  not  have  made  wiser  those  persons 
whom  he  might  next  have  chanced  to  converse  withal.  Yet 
these  low  persons,  so  different  from  the  upper  ranks,  are  so 
discreet,  are  so  much  more  upon  their  guard,  feel  themselves 
living  among  persons  of  so  much  purity,  that  the  mention  of 
such  facts  would  have  crimsoned  their  cheeks  with  the  glow 
of  offended  delicacy.  They  never  mentioned  a  syllable  of  what 
they  had  seen  to  any  living  being.  Was  this  probable?  was  it 
to  be  believed  ?  The  princess  was  described  to  have 
been  seen  kissing  Pergami  in  a  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
as  often  as  the  wind  blew  on  it.  She  was  seen  riding  in  a 
carriage  in  a  situation  which  could  not  be  mentioned  without 
a  blush.  The  facts  witnessed  were  so  striking,  so  unheard-of, 
so  frightful,  so  portentous,  that,  if  really  seen,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  beholder  to  remain  silent  a  single  day..  But 
days,  weeks,  and  months  passed  away,  and  nothing  was  said 
on  the  subject  till  the   parties  were  called  before  the  Milan 
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commission.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  lips  of 
these  persons  were  unsealed.  But  he  would  not  admit  that 
they  concealed  these  extraordinary  things  for  weeks,  days,  or 
even  hours.  He  believed  they  had  concealed  it  from  the 
time  when  it  first  crossed  their  imaginations  to  act  the  part 
they  had  performed,  from  the  time  of  their  hearing  that  others 
had  been  liberally  paid  for  slanders,  and  resolving  to  imitate 
their  example,  until  they  repaired  to  Milan ;  but  the  con- 
cealment was  no  longer  than  the  journey  demanded  to  the 
place  where  they  expected  to  obtain  the  reward  of  their  per- 
jury. In  all  this  their  lordships  would  perceive  there  was 
no  variety.  There  was  in  this  respect  a  general  sameness  in 
the  conduct  of  these  witnesses.  In  other  respects  there  were 
differences,  which  it  might  not  be  improper  to  notice.  Did 
their  lordships  recollect  the  waiter  from  Trieste,  Cuchi  ?  But 
they  could  not  forget  his  aspect,  if  they  had  his  name.  Did 
they  not  recollect  that  physiognomy — the  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten expression  of  that  face — those  eyes — that  nc3e — that 
lecherous  mouth,  with  which  the  wretch  stood  there  to  re- 
peat the  falsehoods,  the  wicked  suggestions  of  his  own  filthy 
imagination,  to  which  he  had  sworn  at  Milan  ?  Would  they 
not  for  ever  remember  that  hoary  pander  from  Trieste — the 
manner  in  which  he  told  his  story  ;  the  haggard  look  which  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  infernal  regions, 
and  which  must  have  reminded  their  lordships  of  the  great 
Italian  poet's  description  of  a  broad-faced  tailor  in  hell  peep- 
ing and  grinning  through  the  eye  of  a  needle?  But  the  tes- 
timony of  that  wretch  would  be  contradicted.  He,  at  all 
events  should  be  punished.  There  were  also  others  that 
could  be  reached,  but  that  man  certainly  should  not  escape. 
It  would  be  shown  by  evidence,  above  all  suspicion,  that  he 
had  sworn  to  falsehoods.  It  would  be  proved  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  room  and  the  situation  of  the  doors,  that  what  that 
man  had-so  solemnly  asserted  could  not  be  true.  Taking  even 
his  own  account  of  the  room,  it  would  be  shown  that  his  story 
must  be  false.  It  could  be  proved  that  the  queen  slept  only 
one  night  in  all  her  life  at  Trieste ;  that,  on  the  evening  she 
arrived  there,  she  went  to  the  opera,  as  that  witness  had 
stated,  which  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  had  spoken 
truth.  Her  majesty  left  the  place  next  day,  and  never  re- 
turned, so  that  she  had  only  once  in  her  life  crossed  the 
gates  of  Trieste.  He  would  now  dismiss  those  witnesses 
without  further  observation.  He  had  shown  them  by  sample, 
and  the  sample  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  lordships  of  the 
quality  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  filthy  cargo.  Then  came 
jb'e  truly   fgolish  stories  of  a  picture  and   of  chamber  orna- 
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meats,  introduced  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  varying,  and 
adding  some  little  diversity  of  decoration  to,  a  wearisome  and 
thrice-told  tale.  Whether  Iackimo  was  the  original  offspring 
of  our  great  Shakspeare's  mind  or  not,  their  lordships 
would  readily  recognise  more*  than  one  of  the  witnesses,  but 
one  especially,  as  the  own  brother  of  Iachimo.  How  had 
he  represented  himself,  when  most  deeply  engaged  in  con- 
trivances against  the  honour  of  '  a  princess  of  this  fair 
isle  ?'— 

'  Away  to  Britain 
'  Post  I  in  this  design  :  well  may  you,  Sir, 
'  Remember  me  at  Court;  being  there  quench'd 

*  Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 

*  'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 

*  Most  vilely  for  my  'vantage,  excellent. 

{  And  I  did  wound  belief  in  her  renown 
'  With  tokens,  thus  and  thus  ;•  averring  notes 
'  Of  chamber-hangings,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet; 

*  And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice* so  prevailed, 
'  That  I  returned  with  similar  proof  enough 

*  To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad.' 

An  endeavour  had  been  made  here,  as  then,  to  substantiate 
two  different  cases  by  similar  marks  and  tokens.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  evidence  that  ill  deserved  so  much  of  their  lord- 
ships' attention — having  commented  within  narrower'  limits 
than  he  should  have  assigned  under*  other  circumstances  to  his 
observations  on  such  a  tale,  he  had  to  solicit  their  attention  to 
one  or  two  other  of  the  more  remarkable  features  of  this  evi- 
dence. He  .should  indeed  be  guilty  of  a  gross  abandonment 
of  his  duty  if  he  did  not  claim,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  those 
advantages  for  his  illustrious  client  which  would  be  yielded  as 
matter  of  right  to  any  other  individual.  This  was  not  indeed 
a  regular  bill  of  indictment ;  it  was  a  charge  thrown  into  the 
shape  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  it  was  on  that  ac- 
count that  he  conceived  himself  to  be  justified  in  requiring 
evidence  of  the  most  indisputable  character.  Now  then  for 
a  closer  investigation  of  the  nature  and  character  of  that  evi- 
dence. The  Neapolitan  scene  was,  he  apprehended,  the  first 
to  which  the  testimony  of  any  witness  called  for  the  prose- 
cution applied  itself.  Here,  at  least,  the  offence  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  to  its  completion — here  it  was 
represented  that  after  a  courtship  of  about  one  fortnight  the 
last  guilt  had  been  incurred.  Here  was  the  story  of  a  princess, 
of  life  previously  unimpeached,  of  character  raised,  brightened, 
and  purified,  by  a  former  investigation,  described  as  sinking 
all  at  once  into  an  abyss  of  shame  and  infamy.  If  there  were 
truin  in  evidence,  or  benefit  in  acquittal — if  certainty  or  convic- 
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tion  were  to  be  derived  from  repeated  inquiries — the  previous 
conduct  of  her  majesty  stood  fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world.  It  had  undergone  two  solemn  examinations ;  it  had 
come  forth  so  pure  from  the  ordeal,  that  when  one  set  of 
ministers  advised  a  censure  upon  what  they  called  '  certain 
levities/  their  successors,  dissatisfied  with  that  advice,  recom- 
mended the  expunging  ©f  the  censure,  and  her  public  reception 
at  court  by  her  uncle  and  father,  as  a  person  adorned  by  every 
virtue  and  accomplishment  that  could  add  grace  or  dignity  to 
royal  life. 

"  This,  he  would  also  beg  leave  to  remark,  was  a  recommen 
dation  sanctioned  by  some  persons  who  were  now  thought  to 
be  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  present  bill.  According 
to  the  statement  now  produced,  her  majesty  had  indeed  ob- 
served the  most  correct  demeanour  up  to  a  certain  period  of 
her  residence  in  Italy.  She  at  length,  however,  hired  a  ser- 
vant, of  whom  he  should  afterwards  have  something  to  say. 
With  this  servant  she  was  represented  as  travelling  to  Naples, 
where  her  degradation  was  complete.  Here,  according  to  the 
story  told  on  the  other  side,  did  this  illustrious  matron,  this 
*  fair  princess  of  our  isle,'  condescend  to  become  the  favoured 
mistress  of  a  menial  lover.  Here  did  she  engage  in  scenes 
and  acts  that  never  yet  marked  the  conduct  of  any  woman  who 
had  not  been  long  sunk  in  a  course  of  profligacy.  He  doubted, 
indeed,  whether  any  course  of  profligacy  could  so  inure  the 
human  mind  to  shame,  so  steel  it  against  the  common  appre- 
hensions of  discovery,  as  to  lead  to  the  real  exhibitions  which 
had  been  so  minutely  recorded  at  their  lordships'  bar.  How 
could  they  reconcile  conduct  so  incautious  with  any  of  the 
known  principles  of  human  action  ?  How  were  they  to  believe 
the  romantic  tale  of  a  princess  resorting  to  the  bed  of  her 
menial  servant,  quitting  her  own  room  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  shaping  her  course  to  her  paramour,  not  by  the  way 
through  which  she  might  have  passed  without  observation,  but 
through  a  room  where  it  was  next  to  imp  assible  that  she  would 
not  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  another  menial  servant?  It  was 
in  evidence  that  she  might  have  found  a  different  way  to 
her  supposed  destination — namely,  by  avoiding  the  corridor 
— and  have  so  escaped  the  observation  of  any  human  eye. 

"He  would  then  invite  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
another  most  important  circumstance.  What  were  the  pre- 
parations for  this  indulgence  in  guilty  joy?  What  was  the 
scene  of  these  early  loves?  All  concealment  was  described  as 
having  been  laid  aside,  and  the  parties  also  described  as  acting 
tinder  the  influence  of  a  violent  and  domineering  passion.     It 
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did,  however,  happen,  that  the  bed  on  which  Pergami  was 
resting,  and  to  which  the  princess  so  repaired  on  the  second 
night  after  her  arrival  at  Naples,  was  a  travelling-bed,  a  couch 
framed  on  an  iron  bedstead,  and  intended  for  use  only  on  oc- 
casions of  travelling.  In  every  other  room  of  the  hause,  in 
the  apartment  itself  of  her  royal  highness,  there  was  provided 
an  easy,  a  comfortable  place  of  repose.  Her  royal  highness'* 
bed  was  nevertheless  left  untouched.  To  be  sure,  M.  Dt 
Mont  had  wavered  a  little  on  this  subject  in  her  cross-exami- 
nation by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Williams,  as  compared  witii 
the  leading  examination  of  the  Solicitor-general.  She  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  perfect  charity  with  Lis  learned  friend,  who  did 
conduct  his  operations  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  some  slight 
alteration,  and  to  induce  the  lady  on  the  third  day  to  admit  that 
her  recollection  was  a  little  mended.  She  at  length,  in  answer 
to  certain  questions,  gave  rather  a  different  complexion  to  the 
story  from  that  with  which  Signor  Majocchi  had  invested  it. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  chambermaid  related  that  the  prin- 
cess's bed  did  not  appear  in  any  great  disorder,  or  to  have  been 
much  tumbled  on  that  occasion.  Their  lordships  were  sub- 
sequently informed  by  her,  that  the  bed  did  appear  impressed 
in  the  centre  by  the  figures  of  two  persons,  end  that  there 
were  certain  stains.  Now  he  would  put  it  to  any  man  whe- 
ther it  was  likely  that,  if  such  facts  were  truly  within  her 
recollection,  they  would  not  have  appeared  on  the  exami- 
nation-in-chief; whether  they  would  have  been  left  either  to 
the  ingenious  mode  of  detection  adopted  by  his  learned  friend, 
or  to  the  general  inquisition  of  their  lordships  ?  But  the  queen 
was  also  represented  as  having  been  previously  in  a  state  of 
considerable  agitation,  and  as  having,  for  the  first  time,  stopped 
the  admission  of  Billy  Austin  to  her  bedchamber.  He  would 
show  to  them,  however,  that  her  majesty  was  at  the  opera  that 
night,  and  that  Billy  Austin  had  long  possessed  his  separate 
chamber,  although  never  excluded  from  that  of  his  royal  bene- 
factress. He  was  accustomed  to  enter  it  whenever  he  pleased 
—it  was  open,  it  was  accessible  to  him  on  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion. The  whole  of  De  Mont's  evidence  was  plainly  intended 
to  support  the  fact  of  positive  adultery — to  persuade  their 
lordships  of  a  really  criminal  intercourse 'having  taken  place. 
There  was  something  very  remarkable^in  that  passage  of  her 
statement  which  referred  to  the  appearance  of  certain  stains 
on  the  coverlet  of  the  princess's  bed.  It  was  scarcely  uncha- 
ritable  to  suppose  that  she  well  understood  tokens  of  that  de- 
scription, that  her  memory  was  disciplined  so  as  to  aid  her  in- 
vention when  taxed  on  such  a  subject ;  because  one  unskilled 
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ia  that  kind  of  learning  would  not  have  so  carefully  noted  the 
circumstance  :  it  would  indeed,  in  that  case,  have  escaped  her 
attention  as  the  idle  wind  that  blew  over  her  head. 

"  The  next  important  scene  was  one  to  which  the  same 
vi  itness  was  equally  particular  in  her  deposition,  refusing  only 
to  commit  herself  to  dates.  She,  whose  recollection  was  so 
wonderfully  accurate  as  to  all  other  matters,  did  not  feel  quite 
confident  in  this  respect  The  circumstances,  indeed,  divested 
of  their  relation  to  time,  were  stated  positively  enough.  They 
had  Pergami  naked  in  the  corridor,  without  stockings  or  even 
a  morning  gown,  there  meeting  the  chambermaid,  not  retiring 
at  her  approach,  nor  she  at  his,  but  pursuing  his  course  with 
a  steadiness  of  pace,  and  a  firmness  of  composure,  with  which 
few  wedded  men  sought  their  legitimate  and  bridal  couch.  So 
extraordinary  a  statement  could  not  easily  .be  obliterated  from 
the  recollection  of  their  lordships.  In  referring  them  to  the 
printed  evidence  he  did  but  remind  them  of  what  they  had  not 
possibly  forgotten. 

*'  If  they  passed  on  to  the  occurrences  at  Catania,  they  must 
also  be  struck  with  some  surprise,  that  when  it  was  open  to 
the  Attorney-general  to  call  two  witnesses  to  the  same  fact, 
he  should  have  contented  himself  with  one.  '  Two  servant- 
maids/  said  he,  '  were  sitting  in  the  room  next  to  that  of 
Pergami ;  both  saw  the  princess  come  from  Pergami's  room 
at  an  early  hour,  and  they  heard  a  child  cry  in  that  of  the 
Countess  Oldi  f  in  other  words,  both  knew  and  had  watched 
all  that  took  place.  How,  then,  did  it  happen,  that  only  one  of 
these  individuals  was  called  by  the  Attorney-general  ?  No 
intimation  was  given  that  they  had  ever  communicated  to- 
gether, or  that  the  falsehood  was  of  joint  production.  One 
only  was  called,  and  what  was  the  amount  of  her  narrative, 
admitting,  for  a  moment,  all  its  multiplied  improbabilities  ? 
Pergami  slept  in  a  room  not  adjoining  to,  or  communicating 
with,  the  princess's  apartment;  separated  from  it  by  a  court 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  building.  This  was  the  case 
whilst  he  was  in  good  health  :  but  he  became  sick — he  was 
visited  by  a  severe  fever.  It  was  then  that  he^  was  brought 
from  the  room  which  he  had  previously  occupied,  to  that 
of  the  Countess  Oldi.  Singular  scene  for  the  carrying  on 
of  an  amour — singular  occasion  for  the  exchange  of  mutual 
endearments  !  It  was  not  when  he  was  in  health,  but  when  he 
was  sick,  when  he  lay  more  as  a  patient  than  a  lover,  that  her 
royal  highness  was  described  as  bending  amorously  over  his 
couch.  To  him  it  appeared  difficult  to  conceive  an  opportu- 
nity worse  selected  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  supposed 
end — circumstances  or   a    scdsg   so   perfectly    embarrassing- 
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Under  the  arrangement,  as  set  forth  in  this  evidence,  the  prin- 
cess was  obliged  to  pass  during  the  night  by  the  room  of  her 
two  servant-women,  in  order  to  reach  that  of  Pergami.  A 
woman  of  ordinary  prudence,  having  a  similar  object  in  view, 
and  in  possession  of  the  means  of  altering  the  occupation  of 
the  different  rooms,  would  have  selected  apartments  con- 
tiguous to  each  other.  By  disposing  of  them  differently,  the 
servants  might  have  been  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
the  intercourse  between  the  princess  and  Pergami  might  have 
been  carried  on  without  interruption  or  discovery.  With  a 
very  little  foresight  those  servants  might  have  been  kept  from 
approaching  the  threshold  of  these  chambers.  But,  if  they 
were  to  believe  the  representations  made  to  them,  her  majesty 
had  been  all  along  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  own  hap- 
piness, comfort,  honour,  and  existence.  It  had  been  the  uni- 
form tendency  of  her  tactics  to  multiply  damning  proofs 
against  her  own  character.  She  had  studiously  consulted, 
courted,  her  own  ruin.  But  he  had  been  told  that  he  might 
contradict  this  testimony  by  producing  Marietta  Demont.  She, 
he  was  told,  might  possibly  shew  that  it  was  a  foolish  and  in- 
credible tale  to  desciibe  her  royal  highness  as  never  doing  one 
single  act  that  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to  injure  her  own  in- 
terests, and  tarnish  her  own  reputation. 

"  He  would,  however,  contend  confidently,  though  with  all 
humility,  before  their  lordships,  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
those  who  instituted  this  prosecution  to  have  led  that  witness 
to  the  bar.  She  was,  according  to  every  rule  of  judicial  in- 
quiry, their  witness.  There  was  no  judge  who  would  dis- 
pense with  her  evidence  on  any  criminal  proceeding.  Here 
the  exigency  of  decisive,  conclusive,  incontrovertible  proof, 
was  greater  than  upon  any  criminal  prosecution  conducted  by 
the  foims  of  law.  To  support  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
every  ordinary  rule,  every  principle  of  judicature,  became 
more  important.  They  who  were  placed  in  the  situation  of 
defendants  by  a  measure  of  that  kiud  had  to  complain,  not  of 
accusation,  but  of  oppression.  If  justice  reigned  in  that 
place,  the  obligation  of  producing  Marietta,  and  of  opposing 
her  testimony  to  that  of  her  sister,  could  not  be  cast  on  the 
defence.  No  such  proceeding  would  be  admitted  in  any  case 
afTectmg  life  or  limb. 

"  Let  their  lordships  put,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of  a  civil 
suit,  of  an  action  of  debt,  and  remark  how  clearly  the  law 
distinguished  between  the  trials  of  questions  relating  to  pro- 
perty, and  those  which  imposed  penal  consequences.  ]t 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him,  in  establishing  his  claim  of 
debt,  to  call  the  clerk  or  servant  of  his  adversary  ;  but,  if  he 
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charged  a  criminal  offence,  he  was  bound  to  produce  the  very 
best  evidence  of  which  the  question  would  admit.  Even 
though  connected  with  the  adverse  party,  no  individual  pos- 
sessing knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  could  be  dispensed 
with,  if  there  was  any  practical  mode  of  obtaining  his  tes- 
timony. Suppose  the  trial  of  a  highway-robbery  :  their  lord- 
ships well  knew  that  the  account  given  of  the  transaction  by  a 
Bow-street  officer,  perhaps  panting  for  his  reward,  would  not 
be  deemed  sufficient.  Neither  would  the  evidence  suffice  of 
an  accomplice  taiuted  by  his  own  confession,  or  of  a  spy  de- 
graded by  his  vocation.  On  the  contrary — if  the  party's  own 
friend,  acquaintance,  servant,  or  any  person  other  than  his 
wife,  had  witnessed  the  facts  stated  on  the  record,  that  indi- 
vidual must  be  called  for  the  prosecution. 

"  He  would  venture  to  assert  that  no  English  judge  would 
suffer  any  man  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  of  his  life  without 
this  precaution.  The  prosecutor  was  bound  to  call  every  sort 
of  unsuspicious  evidence  that  was  accessible  to  him.  No 
person  in  the  character  of  a  defendant  ought  to  be  required  to 
produce  the  relations  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  of  English  law,  as  well  as  the  obvious 
dictation  of  common  sense,  that  every  one  should  be  pre- 
sumed innocent  till  guilt  was  fairly  proved.  Their  lordships 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  her  majesty  was  in  a  most 
singular  situation.  After  all  that  she  had  suffered  and  passed 
through,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  open  her  mind 
to  some  construction  of  the  motives  by  which  those  about  her 
were  actuated.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  so-me  instances 
she  formed  an  uncharitable  judgment.  The  long  period  during 
which  her  oppressions  had  continued,  the  manner  m  which 
she  had  been  so  often  surrounded  and  betrayed,  the  hidden 
artifices  scattered  beneath  her  feet,  might  have  naturally 
awakened  in  her  mind  suspicion  and  distrust  of  all  who  ap- 
proached her. 

"  After  fostering  those  who  now  attacked  her,  after  her 
experience  of  the  Omptedas,  the  Grimms,  the  Radens,  and, 
above  all,  after  this  new  process,  it  would  be  extraordinary  if 
suspicions  did  not  find  their  way  into  an  otherwise  unsuspecting 
heart.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  to  distinguish  between  enemies 
and  friends  ;  it  was  possible  that  she  might  even  now  be  che- 
rishing another  viper.  The  case  was,  however,  left'  short  by 
the  Attorney-general ;  and,  on  her  majesty's  behalf,  they  were 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  its  defects.  Her  majesty 
had  all  along  corresponded  with  Marietta,  with  the  sister  of 
Do  Mont ;  she  knew  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  her  character; 
and,  let  the  result  be  what  it  might    VT^i-ietf-i  would   be  pre- 
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sentea  at  their  lordships'  bar.  He  would  not  say  that  this  was 
prudent ;  he  knew  it  was  not  essential  to  the  defence.  It  had 
been  said,  too,  by  a  great  authority — by  him  '  who  fulmined 
over  Greece'  in  words  of  fire,  that  *  the  best  security  of  a 
feeble  heart  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  outworks,  or  ram- 
parts, or  safeguards  raised  by  the  hand  of  man  against  the 
fraudulent  or  the  powerful,  but  in  mistrust;  and  that  this 
was  a  feeling  implanted  by  nature  herself,  for  the  preservation 
of  innocence.' 

",  Against  agents  and  spies  so  unscrupulous  as  the  Omptedas, 
the  De  Monts,  and  the  Sacchis,  some  degree  of  circumspec- 
tion was  most  needful.  Their  lordships  would  likewise  admit 
that  there  was  no  obligation  on  their  part  to  bring  forward  the 
testimony  to  which  he  was  alluding.  Had  the  professional 
advice  of  himself  and  his  learned  friends  been  called  for,  they 
might  perchance  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  awaken 
suspicions  where  none  at  present  existed.  Her  majesty, 
however,  had  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  the  motives  or  cha- 
racter of  a  faithful  servant,  and  this  servant  would  therefore 
be  produced.  It  was  at  the  same  time  manifestly  gratuitous 
on  the  part  of  her  majesty ;  it  was  an  act  that  could  only 
proceed  from  conscious  innocence.  He  would  now  draw 
their  attention  shortly  to  the  transactions  at  Charnitz.  Incre- 
dible as  they  were,  he  should  have  passed  them  over  in  silence, 
had  they  not  appeared  to  make  a  transient  impression  on  the 
minds  of  some  amongst  their  lordships.  De  Mont  had  sworn 
that  the  whole  night  subsequent  to  Pergami's  bringing  the 
passport  was  passed  by  him  in  her  royal  highness's  cham- 
ber. This  was  false—he  should  disprove  the  whole  repre- 
sentation, and  show  that  she  commenced  her  journey  within 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  arrival  of  the  passport ;  that  this 
time  was  indeed,  scarcely  sufficient  to  pack  up,  and  mature 
the  preparations.  She  lay  reclining  on  her  bed,  in  a  travelling 
dress,  and  with  the  room  door  open,  during  this  whole  period. 
So  at  Carlsruhe  she  would  be  shown  at  a  music  party,  and 
proved  to  have  supped  at  the  Margravine's,  whilst  Pergami 
was  at  home  ill,  with  his  sister  and  child,  on  the  very  evening 
which  they  were  represented  to  have  passed  together.  Some 
were  so  very  inattentive  to  the  Mature  of  conspiracies,  and 
the  characters  that  marked  the  most  artful  and  deliberate 
falsehoods,  as  to  suffer  doubts  to  cross  their  aci  te  and  inge 
nious  minds  arising  from  the  very  inadequacy  of  the  evi 
fiVnce. 

"  If,  they  said,  it  were  a  plot,  it  would  have  proved  the 
whole  charge ;  if  the  evidence  were  fabricated,  it  ought  to 
have  convinced  all  mankind;  if  it    were  all  the  inventions  of 
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conspirators,  it  must  have  been  so  full  and  complete  as  to 
leave  no  part  unsupported  ;  but  here  things  were  proved,  and 
omissions  made  which  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  plot. 
Could  those  acute  and  ingenious  persons  forget  that  there 
were  two  things  to  be  attended  to  in  getting  up  plots  and 
conspiracies  ;  one  of  which  was  common  to  all  conspiracies, 
and  the  other  of  which  was  uniformly  observed  in  this  case. 
The  first  was,  that  the  witnesses  should  not  swear  too  hard, 
that  they  should  not  prove  too  much,  but  that  they  should 
speak  to  facts  and  circumstances  founded  in  nature  and  con- 
sistent with  experience ;  and  the  second  thing  was,  to  take 
most  especial  care  not  to  call  two  witnesses  to  the  same  point. 
These  witnesses,  sure  to  be  exposed  to  no  contradiction,  be- 
cause none  was  to  be  called  to  the  same  facts,  were  to  state 
their  several  stories  as  moderately  as  possible.  The  archi- 
tects of  this  structure  had  been  most  careful  to  observe  the 
rule  of  calling  only  one  witness  to  each  circumstance.  If 
this  care  had  not  directed  their  course,  why  had  only  one 
witness  been  called  to  the  scene  at  Naples  ?  Why  had  not 
two  witnesses  been  called  to  this  most  material  part  of  the 
case  ?  Why,  but  because  it  was  dangerous  to  call  more  than 
one  ?  §0  il  W3S  with  everypart  of  the  case  ;  one  witness  was 
called  to  the  fact,  and  one  to  the  confirmation.  The- one  was 
to  tell  truth,  and  the  other  falsehood.  One  was  to  tell  a  false- 
hood which  would  bear  upon  the  charge  brought  forward, 
and  without  which  the  truth  could  be  no  avail.  Another  told 
an  unessential  truth,  to  give  confirmation  to  the  falsehood. 

"  At  Naples,  his  learned  friend  had  opened  what,  if  it 
were  not  invented  and  fabricated,  ought  to  have  been  proved 
by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  When  at  a  masquerade,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  even  although  in  a  mask,  must  have  been 
known,  and  the  circumstances  alleged  to  have  been  observed, 
if  true,  must  have  become  at  once  public.  But  the  events 
of  that  masquerade,  like  the  fictions  of  this  plot,  lived  only 
from  night  till  morning.  If  the  story  told  were  true,  it  would 
have  been  widely  circulated  ;  all  the  gossips  would  be  full  of 
it,  and  could  talk  of  nothing  else  : — 

'■-.  Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis, 

Et  omne  vicinum  oppidum. 

Yet  to  this  only  one  witness  had  been  called.  Why  hact  no 
witness  been  called  to  speak  to  the  beds  ; — why  none  to  speak 
to  the  linens  ?  What  became  of  Annette  Preising  ?  He  was 
able  to  tell  their  lordships.  She  was  now  in  this  country 
Why  had  she  not  been  called  ?- — Because  she  was  not  an 
T  tali  an.     She  could  have  given  the  most  essential  evidence,  it 
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!iiere  were  any  truth  in  the  statements  opened  to  their  lord- 
ships ;  she  could  have  spoken  to  the  passages  in  the  rooms 
mentioned.  Could  she  have  spoken  to  the  beds  r — She  made 
them.  To  the  linens  ? — She  had  -the  care  of  them.  Who 
washed  the  linens  ? — The  washerwoman  might  be  an  Italian, 
for  aught  he  knew.  The  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
knew  well  the  importance  of  a  washerwoman's  evidence ; 
they  had  seen  by  experience  the  effect  of  it,  in  proving 
charges  like  the  present.  They  knew  the  effect  of  it  by  ex- 
perience of  its  importance  in  the  Douglas  plot.  They  knew 
by  experience  that,  if  such  a  witness  could  have  stood  a  cross- 
examination,  this  plot  could  not  have  failed.  Was  he  to  be 
told  this  was  not  a  case  of  adultery  .?  •  Why,  what  meant  the 
evidence  offered,  if  it  was  not  a  proof  of  adultery  ?  He 
needed  to  say  no  more  to  prove  that  the  whole  case  failed  ; 
for  their  lordships  ought  not  to  compel  him  to  refute  a  case 
brought  forward  and  supported  as  this  was.  But,  if  they 
believed  the  evidence,  it  was  as  clear  a  case  of  adultery  as 
had  ever  been  known  in  Westminster-hall.  If  they  believed 
De  Mont — if  they  believed  Majocchi — if  they  believed 
Sacchi,  they  could  have  no  doubt  of  the  adultery  having  been 
committed.  If  they  believed  Sacchi,  when  he  said  that  he 
had  seen  Pergami  twice  going  to  the  bedroom  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  remaining  there,  they  could  not  doubt  that 
adultery  had  been  there  committed.  If  this  was  true,  then 
the  Queen  was  worse  than  Messalina,  or  as  bad  as  Marie 
Antoinette  was  represented  to  be  when  the  Jacobins  of  Paris 
covered  themselves,  even  themselves,  with  complete  infamy, 
by  the  charges  against  their  Queen. 

"Another  remark  he  had  often  heard  made  upon  the  case 
against  her  majesty,  and  the  observations  offered  in  reply  to 
that  case  :  '  O,'  said  some  acute  sifters  of  evidence,  '  O, 
you  have  damaged  the  witness  only  by  proving  falsehoods  in 
unimportant  particulars.'  This  remark  did  not  come  from 
law-lords,  who  could  not  fail  to  see  how  ridiculous  such  an 
objection  must  always  be.  He  granted,  indeed,  that  if  the 
object  were  to  confirm  an  informer,  the  confirmation  must 
extend  to  some  important  parts  of  his  testimony ;  and  a  con- 
firmation as  to  some  slight  circumstance  would  deserve  no 
weight.  But  it  was  quite  the  reverse  in  pulling  down  a  per- 
jured witness,  or  a  witness  swearing  falsely.  If  that  witness's 
testimony  was  false  in  the  least  particular,  that  falsehood  de- 
stroyed the  whole  credit  of  the  testimony.  Could  it  be  said 
that  they  ought  to  believe  part,  and  to  disbelieve  part,  of  a 
witness's  testimony?  He  would  admit,  indeed,  that  there 
nii:\h»  he.  parts  which  the  witness  of  truth  might  be  igruoiaut 
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i©f,  ^>i  which  he  might  have  forgotten;  and  that  by  separating 
mere  mistakes  of  ignorance  or  forgetfulness,  and  culling  the 
parts  that  were  sworn  to  from  knowledge  and  correct  recol- 
lection, they  might  obtain  evidence  to  be  relied  on.  But  if  a 
witness  swore  not  only-  what  was  not  true  and  not  correct, 
but  had  falsely  sworn  what  could  not  be  true — if  a  witness 
swore  to  his  own  invention — if  he  swore,  to  use  plain  lan- 
guage, a  lie,  in  any  particular,  however  unimportant — good 
God!  what  character  was  safe?  What  escape  remained  for 
the  purest  innocence  from  the  toils  of  an  enemy,  or  the  fabri- 
cations of  a  conspirator,  if  they  believed  one  word  of  such  a 
witness's  testimony,  and  separated  the  lie  from  the  other  part 
which  rested  on  the  credit  of  him  who  fabricated  the  lie  ? — 
What  person  could  be  safe  from  mercenary  and  spiteful  vil- 
lains ?  One  of  their  lordships  might  be  charged  with  a  crime 
that  nature  abhorred — a  crime  of  the  greatest  horror  to  his 
mind,  and  the  greater  in  proportion  as  his  mind  was  alien  from 
the  very  thought,  and  his  feelings  alive  to  the  infamy  of  the 
bare  supposition.  The  best  and  most  distinguished  of  their 
lordships  might  to-morrow  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  one 
so  charged,  and  must  be  convicted  if  a  perjured  scoundrel 
was  to  be  believed  upon  such  a  principle  of  selection  and  se- 
paration of  evidence.  If  one  of  their  lordships  were  so 
charged  with  a  crime  which  in  this  country  was  held  in  such 
abhorrence,  that  even  the  charge,  contrary  to  strict  justice,  de- 
stroyed reputation  before  trial,  he  must  forfeit  his  reputation 
if  the  charge  should  be  supported  as  it  might  be,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  testimony  were  believed.  No  perjury  could 
be  detected  in  the  principal  circumstances.  All  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  ablest  counsel  might  attempt  such  detection 
in  vain.  The  accuser  had  only  to  take  care  that  only  one 
person  should  speak  to  the  chief  part,  to  choose  his  time,  and 
to  select  his  place.  Where  contradiction  could  not  be  offered, 
by  choosing  the  time  and  selecting  the  place  where  one  of 
their  lordships  might  have  been,  refutation  would  be  rendered 
impossible,  prevarication  unlikely.  But  before  any  court  the 
accused  would  be  acquitted  if  the  villain  told  a  clear  unim- 
peachable story  of  the  principal  circumstances,  and  yet  told 
the  least  falsehood  on  the  most  unimportant  particular.  He 
asked,  then,  for  the  Queen,  no  other  justice ;  he  desired  for 
her  Majesty  no  other-secanty,  but  that  which  their  lordships 
would  require,  and  be  entitled  to,  before  any  other  court. 

"  He  was  told  their  lordships  would  be  aware  that  the  situ- 
ation which  Pergami  originally  occupied  in  the  service  of  her 
Majesty,  compared  to  the  sphere  in  which  he  afterwards 
moved,  was  of  itself  matter  of  suspicion.     He  need  not  tell 
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their  lordships  that  such  promotion  was  neither  uncommon 
nor  suspicious  in  itself;  indeed,  there  was  nothing  more  com- 
mon than  showing  favour  to  meritorious  service,  by  promoting 
the  servant  to  higher  offices.  It  would  not  be  said  that  every 
man  ought  to  be  confined  and  chained  to  the  lowest  lot  in 
which  he  happened  at  any  time  to  find  himself.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  live  to  see  the  time  when  all  situations  in  this 
country,  except  the  highest,  were  not  open  to  all.  But  if 
promotion  m  the  present  instance  could  be  objected  to,  ob- 
jections could  be  made  to  all  promotions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rapidity  of  Pergami's  promotion  was  greatly  overstated ; 
and,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  took  place,  afforded  a  con- 
vincing proof  taat  the  story  of  love  having  been  the  cause  was 
utterly  false.  Let  them  believe  Majocchi  and  De  Mont,  and, 
three  weeks  after  Pergami  entered  her  majesty's  service,  he 
was  admitted  to  her  bed.  But  how  did  he  board  ?  He  con- 
tinued in  the  situation  of  courier ;  he  dined  with  the  servants, 
and  not  even  with  the  chamberlain.  At  Genoa  it  was  proved 
that  he  had  not  dined  with  her  majesty.  But  suppose  he  had 
sat  at  the  table,  still  he  continued  a  courier ',  and  it  was  only 
on  the  eve  [of  the  long  journey  which  her  majesty  took,  and 
during  the  familiarity  of  a  journey  to  Mont  St.  Gothard,  that 
he  was  promoted  ;  and  then  he  only  was  promoted  to  travel 
ma  chaise,  which  he  occupied  alone,  instead  of  riding  on 
horseback.  Then  he  was  at  last  promoted  to  sit  at  her  ma- 
jesty's table.  This  was  sufficient  to  show  the  utter  falsehood 
and  absurdity  of  the  case  attempted  to  be  set  up.  The  amo- 
rous, imprudent,  insane  Queen— for  so  her  majesty  was  de- 
scribed— was  entirely  subdued  by  her  passion  for  a  person  who 
exercised  all  this  power,  for  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  in 
a  menial  capacity  I  This  was  not  the  rapidity  and  haste  with 
which  Love  promoted  his  favourite  votaries.  It  much  more 
resembled  the  slow  progress  with  which  merit  rose  in  this 
world.  So  much  for  the  manner  in  which  Pergami  was  pro- 
moted. But  Pergami  had  not  risen  from  the  low  origin  which 
had  been  described.  His  father  had  been  in  the  situation  of  a 
proprietor  of  moderate  income  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  had 
got  into  difficulties,  as-  many  gentlemen  in  that  part  of  th* 
country  had  then  done.  The  son  sold  the  property  to  pay  his 
father's  debts,  and  thus  became  reduced ;  but  still  he  was  a 
reduced  gentleman.  At  General  Pino's  he  was  received  as 
such,  and  recognised  as  such.  He  dined  at  General  Pino's 
table  while  he  was  a  courier ;  he  dined  at  his  table  in  the 
Spanish  campaign.  He  associated  with  gentlemen,  and  he  was 
esteemed  by  all  with  whom  he  associated.  An  Austrian  noble- 
man ,.  in    the   Milanese   proposed   him   as   a    courier   to   the 
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queen's  chamberlain,  and  he  was  hired  by  the  chamberlain 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  majesty.  The  Austrian  noble- 
man had  fairly  confessed  that  he  expected  Pergami  would  be 
promoted,  because  he  had  formerly  seen  better  days,  and  he 
was  of  an  honourable  mind,  and  his  ideas  belonged  to  his  for- 
mer rather  than  to  his  latter  days.  Pergami  was,  indeed,  em- 
ployed first  as  a  courier,  and  necessarily  so  employed  before 
he  could  be  promoted  to  be  her  majesty's  chamberlain.— 
He  mentioned  this,  not  as  essential,  for  he  conceived  that  he 
had  already  disposed  of  the  case,  and  proved  that  there  was 
not  one  single  fact  before  them  upon  good  and  credible  testi- 
mony ;  but  he  mentioned  this,  because  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen  had  been  scrutinized^  to  show  that  no  impropriety  ex- 
isted where  guilt  was  charged.  If  the  Queen  had  lowered  her 
dignities,  and  had  fallen  into  impropriety,  if  not  guilt;  if  her 
Majesty  had  been  guilty  of  unworthiness,  he  could  stand  on 
higher  ground.  Guilt  there  was  none  ;  impropriety  there 
was  none  ;  unworthiness  there  was  none.  But  if  there  had 
been  guilt,  impropriety,  or  unworthiness,  he  would  have  ap- 
pealed to  what  always  supported  the  good  in  the  hour  of  trial 
—he  would  have  appealed  to  her  Majesty's  former  course  of 
life.  There  was  not  a  person  among  their  lordships  who  would 
not  hear  the  testimony  that  he  could  offer  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect. From  the  most  powerful  of  all  who  bad  had  means 
of  knowing  her  Majesty's  former  course  of  life,  from  our  late 
revered  Sovereign,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  testimonial  which 
could  not  be  read  without  sorrow.  It  was  a  melancholy  proof 
of  her  Majesty's  conduct — melancholy,  because  he  who  gave 
it  was  no  longer  among  us  ;  but  it  was  a  proof  given  by  him 
who  knew  her  better  than  any,  and  who  loved  her  better  than 
the  rest  of  his  family  ;  although  there  was  in  the  family  one  on 
whose  love  and  affection  she  had  stronger  claims.  It  was 
painful  to  perceive  the  sense  which  his  late  Majesty  enter- 
tained of  the  conduct  of  others  towards  his  daughter-in-law 
and  niece.  The  letter  to  which  he  alluded  he  begged  leave 
to  read : — 

"  Windsor-castle,  Nov.  13,  1S04. 
"My  dearest  Datjghter-in-Law  and  Niece — Yes- 
terday I  and  the  rest  of  my  family  had  an  interview  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Kew  ;  care  was  taken  on  all  sides  to 
avoid  all  subjects  of  altercation  or  explanation ;  consequently 
the  conversation  was  neither  instructive  nor  entertaining ;  but 
it  leaves  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  situation  to  show  whether 
his  desire  to  return  to  his  family  is  only  verbal  or  real, — [the 
difference  between  verbal  and  real  was  a  difference  which 
George  III.  neves1  knew] — which  time  alone  can  shew.     £  am 
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not  idle  in  my  endeavours  to  make  inquiries  that  may  enable 
me  to  communicate  some  plan  for  the  advantage  of  the  dear 
child  for  whom  you  and  I  with  so  much  reason  must  interest 
ourselves;  and  its  effecting  my  having  the  happiness  of  living 
with  you  is  no  small  incentive  to  my  forming  some  idea  on  the 
subject;  but  you  may  depend  upon  their  not  being  decided 
Upon  without  your  thorough  and  cordial  concurrence ;  for 
your  authority  as  mother  it  is  my  object  to  support.  Believe 
me  at  all  times,  my  dearest  daughter-in-law  and  niece,  your 
most  affectionate  father-in-law  and  uncle, 

.     "GEORGE  ft.**] 

"  This  was  the  opinion  of  that  good  man,  of  a  man  not 
ignorant  of  life,  and  no  mean  judge  of  human  character,  of 
the  fitness  of  her  majesty  for  the  care  of  his  grand-daughter. 
He  might  now  read  another  letter,  from  the  illustrious  succes- 
sor of  George  III. ;  it  was  not  written  in  the  same  tone,  it 
was  not  indicative  of  the  same  regret  and  confidence  ;  it  was 
not  indicative  of  the  same  regret,  but  it  was  by  no  means  indi- 
cative of  want  of  confidence,  or  of  a  wish  to  impose  trammels 
on  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  But  this  letter  was  known 
to  their  lordships.  It  expressed,  indeed,  a  desire  to  live  sepa- 
rate, and  it  contained  a  plain  indication  that  her  conduct,  at 
least,  would  not  be  watched  with  the  rigorous  vigilance  of 
scrutinizing  agency  on  which  this  case  was  founded.  (.'  Read, 
read.')     The  learned  counsel  here  read  the  letter. 

"  Windsor  Castle,  April  30,  1796. 

"  Madam, — As  Lord  Choimondeley  informs  me  that 
you  wish  I  would  define,  in  writing,  the  terms  upon  which  we 
are  to  live,  1  shall  endeavour  to  explain  myself  upon  that 
head  with  as  much  clearness,  and  with  as  much  propriety  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  Our  inclinations  are 
not  in  our  power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable 
to  the  other,  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  each 
other.  Tranquillity  and  comfortable  society  is  however  in 
our  power ;  let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be  restricted  to 
that,  and  1  will  distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition  which 
you  required  [a  condition  which  she  never  required  nor  even 
alluded  to]  through  Lady  Cholmon  deley,  ihat  even  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  happening  to  my  daughter,  which  1  trust 
Providence  in  its  mercy  will  avert,  1  shall  not  infringe  the 
terms  oi  the  restriction  by  proposing  at  any  period  a  con- 
nexion of  a  more  particular  nature.  I  shall  now  finally  close 
this  disagreeable  correspondence,  trusting  that  as   we  have 
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completely  explained  ourselves  to  each  other,  the  rest  of  pur 
lives  will  be  passed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

"  1  am,  Madam,  with  great  truth,  veiy  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  "  George  P." 

"  Mr.  Brougham  did  not  term  this,  as  it  had  been  termed, 
n  letter  of  license.  That  was  a  term  applied  to  it  by  those 
who,  unhappily  for  her  Majesty,  were  now  uo  more.  But  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  matter  of  wonder  to  those  who  read  this 
letter,  that  her  Majesty  had  been  watched  with  so  much  rigour 
— with  a  rigour  that  increased  as  the  parties  advanced  in  life — 
that  she  should  have  been  beset  with  such  unconstitutional, 
unsparing,  and  most  malignant  watching  and  espionnage. 

"  Such,  then,  was  the  case  before  their  lordships.  He  begged 
again  to  call  their  attention,  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  by  repetition, 
to  the  two  grand  points  of  defence  which  he  hoped  their  lord- 
ships would  never  dismiss  from  their  minds  : — first,  that  the 
case  was  not  confirmed  b\  witnesses,  for  neglecting  to  call 
whom  there  was  no  pretence  whatever  :  the  second  point  was, 
that  every  one  witness  that  had  been  called  was  injured  in 
credit.  How  but  by  these  two  tests  could  plots  be  discovered  ? 
Plots  were  often  discovered  by  the  second,  when  the  first 
failed.  When  persons  in  respectable  stations  in  life,  previ- 
ously of  unimpeached  characters,  were  got  to  give  evidence  in 
support  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  the  innocent  must  despair ; 
escape  became  impossible,  unless  the  plot  appeared  through 
the  evidence — unless  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  broke 
down  under  them — unless  some  points  entirely  neglected,  or 
incautiously  secured,  exposed  the  whole  fabrication  to  ruin 
and  destruction.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  an  illustra- 
tion of  this,  which  was  to  be' found  in  a  great  passage  in  the 
sacred  volume.  He  called  it  a  great  passage,  because  it  was 
full  of  instruction,  because  it  was  just,  because  it  was  elo- 
quent. The  two  judges  were  prepared  with  evidence  fitted 
to  their  object,  and  well  arranged.  They  hardened  their 
hearts,  that  the  look  of  their  innocent  victim  towards  heavei 
could  not  divert  thein  from  doing  the  purposes  of  unjust 
judgment,  or  from  giving  a  clear  consistent  story.  But  their 
falsehood  was  detected,  and  their  victim  was  saved,  by  the 
little  circumstance  of  a  mastick-tree.  This  was  a  case  appli- 
cable to  all  conspiracies  and  plots.  This  little  circumstance 
was  of  the  unessential,  but  decisive  kind,  which  the  providence 
of  Heaven  made  use  of  to  detect  perjury.  Such  were  De 
Mont's  letter ;  such  Majocchi's  banker's  clerk.  Those  cir- 
cumstances wore  not  important  to  the  body  of  the  case,  but 
thev  were  important  to  the  body  of  credit  belonging  to  it. 

x  2 
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"  Such,  my  lords,  (Mr.  Brougham  continued,)  is  the  case 
now  before  you,  and  such  is  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  upheld.  It  is  evidence^— inadequate,  to  prove 
any  proposition  ;  impotent,  to  deprive  the  lowest  subject  of 
any  civil  right ;  ridiculous,  to  establish  the  least  offence ; 
scandalous,  to  support  a  charge  of  the  highest  nature ;  mon- 
strous, to  ruin  the  honour  of  the  Queen  of  England.  What 
shall  I  say  of  it,  then,  as  evidence  to  support  a  judicial 
act  of  legislature,  an  ex-post  facto  law?  My  lords,  1  call 
upon  you  to  pause.  You  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
If  your  judgment  shall  go  out  against  your  Queen,  it  will  be 
the  only  act  that  ever  weut  out  wilhout  effecting  its  purpose  ; 
it  will  return  to  you  upon  your  own  heads.  Save  the  coun- 
try— save  yourselves.  Rescue  the  country  ;  save  the  peeple, 
of  whom  you  are  the  ornaments ;  but,  severed  from  whom, 
you  can  no  more  live  than  the  blossom  that  is  severed  from 
the  root  and  tree  on  which  it  grows.  Save  the  country, 
therefore,  that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it — save  the  crown, 
which  is  threatened  with  irreparable  injury—  save  the  aristo- 
cracy, which  is  surrounded  with  danger— save  the  altar,  which 
is  no  longer  safe  when  its  kindred  throne  is  shaken.  You  see 
that  when  the  church  and  the  throne  would  allow  of  no  church 
solemnity  in  behalf  of  the  Queen,  the  heart-felt  prayers  of 
the  people  rose  to  Heaven  for  her  protection.  1  pray  Heaven 
for  her ;  and  I  here  pour  forth  my  fervent  supplications  at 
the  throne  of  mercy,  that  mercies  may  descend  on  the  people 
©f  this  country  richer  than  their  rulers  have  deserved,  and  that 
your  hearts  may  be  turned  to  justice." 

[The  learned  gentleman  concluded  his  eloquent  and  power- 
ful speech  at  half-past  twelve  u'clock.  It  had  evidently  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  house,  and  for  some  time  th«  noble 
lords  were  occupied  in  remarking  on  its  tendency.  Several 
peers  withdrew,  and  were  seen  in  consultation  in  the  pas- 
sages. The  counsel  on  both  sides  also  retired  to  obtain 
refreshments.] 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  after  a  short  pause,  inquired 
what  course  the  counsel  against  the  bill  now  intended  to 
pursue  ? 

Mr.  Denman  said  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Williams 
would  address  the  court,  with  their  lordships'  permission. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed  that  the  rule  was,  that 
one  counsel  should  open  the  case,  and,  when  the  evidence 
was  called,  that  another  should  be  allowed  to  sum  it  up,  and 
observe  on  its  bearing  and  tendency.  It  was  quite  new  to 
allow  two  speeches  to  be  delivered  before  evidence  was 
adduced.     In  this  important  case,  however,   he   conceived 
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their  lordships  would  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  permitting 
Mr.  Williams  to  address  them,  though  it  was  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  counsel  for  her  Majesty,  desiring  per- 
mission to  address  the  house  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty  against 
the  bill,  before  they  proceeded  to  call  evidence. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  informed  that  the 
usual  course  of  proceeding  was,  that  one  counsel  should  open 
the  case,  and  another  counsel  observe  upon  it ;  but  that,  in  a 
case  of  such  importance  as  the  present,  the  house,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion,  were  disposed  to  permit  a  second 
counsel  to  be  heard  to  open  the  case  of  the  defence,  accord- 
ing to  precedents  on  former  occasions. 

Mr.  Williams  then  came  fo-rward  to  the  bar.     The  pre- 
sent was  a  case  marked  by  this  distinguishing  feature,  beyond 
any  other  that  had  hitherto  occurred,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  world  to  the  present  hour,  namelv — that  it  presented 
to  the  mind  nothing  but  pure  and  unmixed  evil,  without  the 
slightest   portion  of  benefit.     His  learned  friend  had  evinced 
an  enlarged   intellect  to  comprehend,  a   power  to  express,  a 
courage  to  meet  all  difficulties,  a  varying  and  shifting  attitude, 
suued   to   every  change  in  this  case,  ir.   the   course  of   his 
honourable   and   glorious    exertions — exertions,  the  force  of 
which  was  then  alive  in  the  memory,  in  the  judgment,  and  in 
the  feelings  of  that  kouse.     It  now    became  his  office,   after 
the   labours    of  his    learned  friend,   to   collect   the  scattered 
remnants,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings    on    this 
bill,  might  have   been  overlooked  or  left  behind,  in  order  to 
fill   up  that  measure   of  condemnation,   which)  with  all   his 
heart  he  hoped,   and  in  his  conscience  he  believed,  was  not 
remote  or  distant,  but  now  awaited  this  prosecution,  the  third 
which  had  been  directed  against  his  royal  mistress  the  queen. 
He  would  ask  their  lordships,   who  were  the  parlies  in  this 
case  ?     On   the  one  side,  their  lordships  saw  arrayed  before 
them  all  the  weight  of  the  crown— power,  authority,  wealth, 
influence,  (that  influence  from  whence  a  large  portion  of  this 
evidence  was  derived) :  and,   on  the  other,   her  majesty  the 
queen,  borne  down  by  a  series  of  harsh  treatment,  to  which 
allusion   had  already  been  made, — (and  on  which  he  would 
say  no  more  at  present) — -'  shorn   of  her  beams,'  deprived  of 
her  honours — a  queen,   who,  with  reference  to  this  prosecu- 
tion, had,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fate,  by  the  changes  of  fortune, 
by  the  death  of  some  persons,  by  the  casuistry  of  office  in 
others,  been  deprived  of  the  most  powerful,  the  most  active, 
and  the  most  zealous  of  her  defenders. 
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"  It  was  necessary,  with  respect  to  this  view  of  the  case, 
if  their  lordships  wished  to  allow  the  free  and  fair  operation 
of  their  minds,  that  they  should  combat  strongly  against  any 
4hing  like  the  ascendancy  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  opposed 
as  it  was  to  the  helplessness,  the  desertion,  the  want  of  friends, 
and  the  absence  of  protectors,  which  appeared  on  the  other. 
They  were  told,  by  a  wise  people,  to  whom  reference  was  fre- 
quently made,  and  not  without  reason,  that  this  caution,  with 
respect  to  the  paramount  authority  of  ths  accuser,  ought  to 
be  strictly  and  vigilantly  exercised  ;  because  if  it  were  not,  that 
authority  might  be  productive  of  much  abuse  : — f  Semper  in 
hac  civitate,  (said  Cicero),  nimis  magnis  accusatorum  opibus  et 
populus  universus,  et  sapientes,  ac  inultum  in  posterum  pros- 
picientes  judices  restiterunt' — a  testimony,  which,  at  the  out- 
set, he  would  take  the  occasion  to  notice  as  remarkable  on 
this  ground,  that  it  showed  the  opinion  of  the  universal  people 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  wise  and  provident  judges,  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  Cicero  went  on  thus — *  Nolo  accusator  in 
judicium  potentiain  afFerat,  non  vim  majoiem  aliquam,  non 
auctoritatem  excellentem,  non  miniam  gratiam  ;  valeaut  haec 
omnia  ad  salutem  innocentium,  ad  opem  impotentium,  ad 
auxilium  calamitosorum  ;  in  periculo  vero,  et  in  pernicie 
ckdum  ;  repudieutur.' 

"  There  was  another  topic  to  which  he  would  take  leave 
to  allude.  He  would  not  wasfce  their  lordships'  time  by 
stating,  after  the  many  discussions  they  lad  heard  on  the 
subject,  the  whole  course  of  proceedings.'  adopted  in  the 
courts  below  ;  but  he  would  observe,  that  it  W3s  an  invariable 
and  sacred  rule  in  those  proceedings,  that  on  the  evidence  in 
the  case,  and  on  the  evidence  onlv,  was  the  judgment  to  be 
formed.  In  this  case,  also,  he  trusted  that  no  previous 
opinion — that  no  preconception,  from  whatsoever  quarter  it 
might  be  derived — that  no  rumour,  however  frequent  it  might 
be  (and,  for  any  thing  he  knew  to  t'he  contrary,  rumours  might 
have  been  frequently  repeated) — should  be.  suffered  t©  inter- 
fere with  the  case  ;  but  that  the  evidence,  and  nothing  but  the 
evidence,  would  be  the  rule  and  criterion  of  every  noble  lord 
who  heard  him  in  deciding  on  this  mosi  important  question. 
How  did  her  majesty  the  queen  stand  at  present  ?  She  was 
most  critically  situated,  and  had  to  surmount  a  variety  of 
difficulties,  which,  iu  the  case  of  no  individual  that  stood  at 
the  bar  of  any  other  tribunal  in  England,  ever  had  been.,  or 
ever  could  be  encountered,  while  the  law  remained  the  same 
as  it  was  at  present.  Let  their  lordships  examine  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  though  the  subj«  ct  was  not  new,  he  was  sure  he 
should  stand  excused  (thinking,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  a  matter 
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which  pervaded  the  whole  cause)  if  he  called  their  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  was  brought  forward. 
It  was  intimately  connected  with  the  defence,  and  went,  in 
fact,  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Was  there  any 
instance,  he  would  ask,  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  England, 
in  which  a  party  accused  had  been  kept  in  ignorance,  until  the 
time  of  trial,  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  charges  that  were 
to  be  preferred — of  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  under 
which  the  accusation  was  made?  He  would  say  fearlessly 
that  there  was  none.  In  the  first  instance,  the  indictment 
must  specify  a  particular  day  and  place.  He  was  aware  that 
it  sometimes  covered  a  considerable  portion  of  time ;  but  he 
would  appeal  to  every  learned  judge  who  heard  him,  if  a 
crime  were  committed  on  the  first  of  January — if  a  robbery 
wer«  then  perpetrated,  or  a  house  were  broken  open — whether 
an  individual  would  be  allowed  for  die  mere  love  of  fiction, 
from  a  vicious  love  of  contradiction,  to  charge  the  offence  as 
having  been  committed  on  the  first  of  June  ?  No  ;  the  party 
was  informed  of  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  the 
matter  advanced  against  him  as  an  offence  was  committed, 
as  nearly  as  it  could  possibly  be  ascertained.  Was  that  all? 
Had  not  the  party  accused  been  previously  committed?  Must 
he  not  have  been  committed  by  some  magistrate  of  the 
county  ?  and,  being  so  committed,  must  there  not  appear,  on 
the  face  of  the  writ,  a  description  of  the  offence  ?  In  99 
cases  out  of  100 — in  999,  he  might  say,  out  of  1,000,  a 
previous  examination,  a  previous  hearing,  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused  and  of  the  witnesses  adduced  against 
him  ;  and  by  means  of  that  previous  inquiry  he  obtained  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  time  and  place,  as  well  as  of  the 
persons  to  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  charge.  If 
it  were  a  wicked  fabrication,  if  it  were  a  gross  conspiracy  to 
oppress  the  accused,  he  must  at  least  have  a  specification  of 
time  and  place,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  to  sustain  the  case  against  him.  Not 
without  reason,  therefore,  did  the  queen  complain  that  the 
crime  charged  against  her  was  extended  over  three-fourths  of 
the  globe,  without  any  particular  specification  of  time,  but  a 
mere  general  statement  that  it  had  occurred  in  the  course  of 
six  years,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  witnesses  until 
they  came  before  their  lordships.  Well,  in  his  judgment, 
might  the  queen  complain  that  she  came  to  her  trial  under 
complicated  disadvantages — disadvantages  that  would  not  at- 
tend the  trial  of  any  other  individual  whatsoever,  no  matter 
what  was  the  subject  of  accusation,  within  the  realm  of 
England. 
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"  He  begged  leave  to  illustrate  this  fact,  and  he  would  put 
the  case  to  every  noble  lord  who  heard  him,  and  particularly 
to  those  who  were  conversant  in  judicial  matters  : — Suppose 
a  charge  of  felony,  of  murder,  of  burglary,  or  of  robbery,  t© 
be  made  against  an  individual ;  and  suppose  it  to  be  com- 
mitted on  any  assignable  day  ;  the  party  accused  was  commit- 
ted to  prison,  and  the  trial  came  on.  Suppose  it  was  a  cir- 
cumstantial case,  and  evidence  was  adduced  in  support  cf  it 
from  various  suspected  quarters,  while  no  testimony  of  a  con- 
trary nature  was  brought  forward  to  oppose  it.  He  would 
admit  it  to  be  a  case  of  such  suspicion,  that  the  prudence  of 
the  judge,  and  the  conscientious  feeling  of  the  jury,  could  not 
shake  off :  what  would  then  be  the  situation  of  the  accused 
party? — Why  the  learned  judge  would  say,  *  If  this  suspicion 
that  hangs  round  the  prisoner  be  confounded — if  it  be  really 
true  that  what  looks  like  guilt  ought  not  to  attach  to  this  indi- 
vidual—why is  he  silent?  Why  does  he  not  produce  his 
exculpatory  proof:  The  thing  was  fresh  ;  the  proper  time  and 
opportunity  for  defence  allowed,  and  yet  he  has  failed  to  pre- 
pare himself.'  Reasoning  thus,  the  conclusion  was  irresisti- 
ble; and  a  man  might  be  convicted  of  any  crime  under  such 
circumstances.  But  he  would  contrast  this  with  a  case  that 
bore  some  similarity  to  the  present.  What  if  the  individual 
accused  was  supposed  to  have  committed  the  offence  six  years 
before?  Would  any  learned  judge,  consistently  with  common 
sense — on  which  the  law  was  founded — condemn  the  indivi- 
dual because  he  could  not  procure  evidence,  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time — when  witnesses  might  have  died — when  memory 
might  have  failed— when  difficulties  might  have  interposed, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  had  no  existence  ?  No,  on  the 
contrary,  this  would  be  the  language  which'  the  judge  would 
hold: — '  Why  was  not  this  charge  brought  earlier?  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  delay  ?  Why  has  this  accusation  slumbered  ? 
Do  you  expect  a  miracle  from  the  accused  ?  Do  you  now  ex- 
pect the  minds  of  individuals  to  be  so  alive  to  this  subject,  as 
to  recollect  persons,  places,  and  events,  which  must  by  this 
time  have  faded  from  their  memory  ? '  Such  would  be  the 
language  of  the  judge.  The  remoteness  of  the  period — the 
lateness  of  the  charge,  to  which,  if  inswer  could  be  given,  that 
answer  should  long  before  have  been  called  for — those  circum- 
stances must  be  considered  as  the  salvation  and  deliverance  of 
the  accused,  for  large  and  liberal  allowance  was  always  made 
for  those  who  were  thus  situated.  When  a  charge  was  speedily 
brought,  powerful  means  often  arose  to  defeat  it,  and  those 
meaus  might,  on  the  moment,  be  made  available.  But,  after 
a  lapse  of  years,  the  facility  bv  which  an  accusatiou  could  be 
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met  became  narrowed  and  contracted.  If  the  attack  were 
made  at  the  time  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  com  * 
mitted,  the  accused  party  could  perhaps  answer  it;  though, 
when  a  long  period  had  elapsed,  it  might  not  be  in  his  powei 
to  do  so.  Why  were  these  preliminary  remarks  made  ?  Be  ' 
cause  he  conceived  the  nature  of  the  case  required  them,  how- 
ever little  their  lordships  might  be  influenced  by  them. 

"  Petitions  had  been  presented  to  their  lordships,  calling  on 
them  to  grant  to  the  queen  something  like  that  which  every 
subject  of  the  realm  was  entitled  to  by  due  course  of  law.  To 
the  wisdom  of  their  lordships  it  had,  however,  seemed  meet 
to  refuse  those  several  requests.  He  now  demanded  of  their 
lordships  respectfully,  but,  in  pursuance  of  his  duty,  firmly 
and  boldly,  if  they  would  pursue  the  plain  and  direct  course 
of  justice,  to  extend  to  the  queen  the  full  advantage  which  she 
ought  to  derive  from  the  delay  that  had  taken  place.  That  ad  ! 
vantage  consisted  in  what  he  would  now  state ;  they  would 
expect  the  evidence  to  be  clear,  consistent,  and  precise.  Now, 
in  proportion  as  this  charge  had  been  delayed,  their  lordships 
would  consiaer,  that  by  this  very  delay  a  difficulty  was  imposed 
on  the  queen,  which,  while  huu.an  nature  remained  as  it  was 
at  present  constituted,  must  necessarily  exist, — namely,  that 
witnesses  might  have  died,  and  that  the  recollection  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  must  in  the  course  of  years  be  im- 
paired. If  the  charge  had  been  preferred  about  the  time  when 
the  offence  was  said  to  have  occurred,  it  might  have  admitted 
of  a  ready  answer,  though  it  might  not  admit  of  such  an  an- 
swer now.  How  then  was  her  majesty  to  be  defended  before 
their  lornships  ?  By  their  lordships  exercising  a  vigilant  con- 
trol over  the  prosecuting  party,  in  proportion  to  the  hardships 
which  were  visited  on  the  queen.  She  was  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  and,  in  proportion  as  those  difficulties  were  great, 
should  their  lordships,  in  hearing  her  case,  be  vigilant,  indul- 
gent, and  forbearing,  thinking  it  enough  if  a  substantial  answer 
were  given ;  for  fte  would  boldly  say,  that  to  answer  the  accu- 
sation point  by  point  would  be  a  miracle.  He  would  say,  that 
unless  the  caution  which  he  had  recommended  to  their  lord- 
ships were  adopted  in  examining  the  adverse  case,  and  unless 
they  extended  the  utmost  indulgence  to  her  majesty,  they  never 
could  hope  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  country.  They 
ought  to  take  special  care,  if  that  took  place — which  God,  for 
the  safety  of  this  kingdom,  avert ! — if  her  majesty  should  be 
condemned — that  it  should  not  be  by  means,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  which  no  individual  in  the  history  of  this  country  had 
ever  suffered  in  his  life  or  liberty,  in  his  character  or  his 
fortune  ! 
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"  These  preliminary  remarks  were  well  suited  to  that  tem- 
per of  mind  which  he  called  upon  their  lordships,  not  as  a 
mattei  of  favour,  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  exhibit  in  their 
examination  of  the  adverse  case,  and  in  their  preparation  for 
that  which  would  be  offered  in  reply  to  it  by  the  accused 
party.  In  speaking  of  the  whole  case,  and  before  he  came  to 
examine  it  in  detail,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see,  and,  seeing, 
not  to  admit,  that  the  supposition  which  had  been  made  by  his 
learned  friend,  the  Queen's  Attorney-General,  who  had,  in- 
deed, anticipated  the  whole  of  the  case,  was  completely  sub- 
stantiated by  a  perusal  of  the  evidence — namely,  that  the  whole 
case  on  the  adverse  side  was  founded  and  bottomed  in  perjury. 
That  was  a  point  which,  in  his  view  of  it,  could  not  be  denied. 
However  fearful  the  conclusion  excited  in  their  lordships' 
minds  might  be,  on  finding  that  distinct  perjury  had  been  com- 
mitted before  them,  was  it  entirely  new  in  the  history  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  this  country— aye,  and  of  the  witnesses 
of  this  country  too — to  find  a  set  of  persons  giving  a  series  of 
testimony  relative  to  minute  details  and  trivial  circumstances, 
of  whom  it  was  as  clear,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  that 
every  one  had  perjured  himself,  as  it  then  was  that  he  was 
speaking  at  their  lordships'  bar.  Was  the  present  case  wholly 
without  a  motive  to  produce  the  perpetration  of  similar  guilt? 
Had  they  never  heard  in  the  history  of  their  country  of  indivi- 
duals— he  would  not  say  having  been  got  up,  but — presenting 
themselves  as  volunteers  for  the  commission  of  perjury  ?  Was 
it  an  unheard-of  circumstance  that  low-bred  persons  should 
have  a  disposition  to  insult  and  trample  upon  their  superiors 
who  had  fallen  from  power,  or  who  at  least  were  in  ©bloquy 
with  those  that  were  in  power?  Was  it  only  in  ancient  Rome 
that  a  disposition  existed  to  triumph  over  the  prostrate  for- 
tunes of  illustrious  individuals  ?  Was  it  only  in  ancient  Rome 
that  the  rejected  favourite  of  Caesar  was  liable  to  the  taunts 
and  ignominies  of  the  vulgar  ?  Was  it  only  there  that  the  cry 
was  raised — 


-'  Curramus  praeeipires,  et 


'  Dum  jacet  in  ripa,  caleemus  Csesaris  hostem  ?' 

Were  not  their  lordships  aware  that  that  very  enemy  of  Caesar, 

who  was  thus  to  be  spurned  and  trampled  upon,  had  been  but 

the  previous  moment  living  in  the  midst  of  imperial  favour? 

Did  not  they  recollect  that  the  satirist  indignantly  asked— 

■ 'Quo  cecidit  sub  crimine?  quisnatn 

'  Delator  ?  quibis  indiciis  ?  quo  teste  ?' 

Did  not  they  recollect  that  he  added — 

4  Nil  horum  ;  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venit 
'A  Capreisf 
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Or,  in  other  words,  that  a  large  and  swollen  green  bag  came 
over  from  Milan  ?  So  that  it  was  not  quite  unforeseen  that 
persons  might  be  found,  who,  either  from  a  love  of  power,  or 
from  a  desire  to  worship  the  rising  Sun,  or  from  their  own 
base,  and  ignoble,  and  degraded  natures,  might  be  led  to  in- 
crease the  misery  of  the  distressed,  and  heighten  by  calumnv 
the  anguish  of  the  fallen.  But  was  there  no  other  motive,  be- 
sides those  which  he  had  just  enumerated,  that  might  be  attri- 
buted to  the  witnesses  produced  against  his  illustrious  client  ? 
Was  there  nothing  in  the  evidence  calculated  to  show  that  a 
belief  existed — was  there  nothing  in  the  Milan  commission  it- 
self calculated  to  excite  such  belief — among  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  that  they  would  not  go  unrewarded  if  they  came  forward. 
with  testimony  against  a  princess  who  had  before  been  the  ob- 
ject of  calumny  and  insult  ?  He  begged  leave  also  to  impress 
upon  the  recollection  of  their  lordships,  that  not  only  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  but  also  the  government  of  foreign 
countries,  had  been  concerned  in  getting  up  the  prosecution 
against  her  majesty.  He  did  not  make  this  assertion  upon  idle 
grounds  :  it  had  been  proved  to  them  in  evidence  ,•  and,  as  one 
instance  was  much  more  decisive  than  a  thousand  unmeaning 
generalities,  he  would  refer  them  to  the  printed  minutes.  He 
would  refer  them  to  the  evidence  of  Barbara  Kress,  in  which 
they  would  find  a  brace  of  ambassadors  and  a  brace  of  mi- 
nisters engaged  in  the  worthy  and  reputable  purpose  of  pack- 
ing up  and  packing  off  a  whole  cargo  of  those  valuable  com- 
modities which  had  been  recently  landed  on  the  shores  of  this 
free  country.  The  names  of  those  ministers  were  mentioned 
in  the  evidence :  they  were  representing,  or,  he  should  rather 
say,  that  they  were  misrepresenting,  states  which,  as  they  were 
inferior  to  England,  were  in  some  degree  under  its  control; 
and  yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  descend  to  the  very  honour- 
able, the  very  dignified,  and  the  very  well-concerted  plan  of 
getting  up  witnesses  against  her  majesty.  He  felt  himself 
bound  to  lay  these  facts  before  their  lordships,  and  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  Berstett,  Reden, 
Grimm,  and  Grilling,  as  detailed  by  Kress ;  for  by  so  doing 
their  lordships  would  see  that  something  very  like  an  undue  in- 
iluence  had  been  exerted  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
against  her  majesty. 

"  There  was  also  another  subject  which  he  wished  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  their  lordships — he  meant  the  manner  in 
which  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  been  remunerated. 
Might  he  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether  the  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses  had  been  conducted  by  her  majesty's  counsel  with 
a  forgetfulness  of  that  point,  or  whether  allusion  had  not  been 
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made  to  it  so  often  by  them,  as  almost  to  have  excited  the  dis» » 
gust  of  their  lordships  ?  Had  they  not  put  questions  relative 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  remunerated  to  every 
witness  who  had  been  called  I  and  had  there  been  an  instance 
of  any  witness  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  money  after  the 
effect  *f  the  excessive  payments  to  the  captain  and  mate  of  the 
polacre  had  been  discovered  ?  Was  not  that  very  circumstance 
even  more  condemnatory  of  the  case  than  the  excessive  pay- 
ments which  had  been  made  to  the  other  witnesses  r  There 
had  been  no  desire  ou  the  part  of  her  majesty  to  shrink  from 
such  an  inquiry:  her  advocates  had  ever  courted  it,  and  had 
been  loud  and  clamorous  in  their  demands  for  an  explanation 
upon  that  point.  Had  that  explanation  been  given  by  those 
who  conducted  the  present  prosecution  ?  No,  it  had  been  care- 
fully and  cautiously  withheld. 

"  Another  point,  connected  with  that  on  which  he  had  been 
just  speaking,  deserved  the  attention  of  their  lordships.  They 
had  not,  he  trasted,  forgotten  that  his  learned  friend,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, at  the  conclusion  of  his  case— for,  without  mean- 
ing him  any  disrespect^  he  (Mr.  Williams)  must  call  it  his  (the 
Attorney- General's)  case,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  it — had  made  a  singular  application  for  delaying  the 
further  proceedings  of  this  bill,  on  the  ground  that  certain  wit- 
nesses, who  were  wanted  to  prove  an  act  of  adultery  at  Lu- 
gano, had  not  arrived  in  the  country.  Singular  as  that  appli- 
cation was,  it  had  been  made.  A  night  intervened,  In  the 
morning  that  application  was  relinquished.  The  reason  was 
apparent.  In  ordinary  cases  such  an  application  could  only  be 
sustained  by  calling  the  attorney,  or  some  agent  to  the  party, 
to  prove,  upon  oath,  that  the  evidence  of  the  absent,  but  ex- 
pected witnesses,  was  important  to  the  case.  Had  any  evi- 
dence to  that  effect  been  tendered  to  their  lordships  i  Had  Mr. 
Powell,  whose  presence  in  court  such  circumstances  absolutely 
demanded,  been  called  before  their  lordships  i  No  ;  the. appli- 
cation had,  as  he  had  before  stated,  died  quietly  away  ;  the  op- 
portunity had  been  allowed  to  perish,  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  adverse  party,  of  proving  that  it  was  an  unjust  accusa- 
tion against  them  to  say  that  they,  had  disbursed  large  sums  in 
procuring  witnesses  from  Italy,  or  that  they  had  afforded  funds 
to  their  foreign  commissaries,  to  their  agents  in  law,  to  their 
agents  in  equity,  and  to  their  agents  militant — indeed,  he 
knew  not  by  what  terms  to  designate  them — to  procure  men 
whose  consciences  were  vendible.  That  opportunity,  which 
they  ought  to  have  eagerly  embraced,  they  had  wilfully  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  conclusion  which  he  drew  from  such  conduct 
was,  that  "money  had  been  largely  and  lavishly  expended  to  get 
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up  this  prosecution.  At  that  conclusion  he  had  arrived,  not 
upon  the  testimony  of  Italian  witnesses,  (of  whom,  as  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  it  might  be  said, 

'Grceculus  esuriens  in  coelum  jusseris,  ibit,') 
not  upon  mere  surmises,  but  upon  facts  which  went  home  to 
the  minds  and  bosoms  of  men.  The  funds  of  corruption,  he 
must  again  repeat  it,  had  been  afforded,  or  why  had  Mr.  Powell 
been  withheld  from  joining  in  the  application'made  by  his 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General? 

He  next  adverted  strongly,  and  at  considerable  length,  to 
the  gross  contradictions  in  the  evidence  of  Majocchi,  respect- 
ing the  number  of  passages  into  the  room  occupied  by  Per- 
gami,  when  he  was  ill  at  Naples,  and  the  manner  of  sleeping 
of  the  household.  At  one  time  he  swore  there  was  but  one 
passage ;  at"  another,  that  there  were  two  :  at  one  time  he 
swore  that  the  rest  of  the  household  slept  at  a  distance  from 
the  apartments  occupied  by  the  princess  and  Bergami ;  at 
another,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold slept  near  to,  or  distant  from  her  royal  highness. 

u  He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
the  mode  of  examination  which  had  been  pursued  during  this 
inquiry.  If  it  had  been  accidental,  he  could  not  help  but 
lament  it ;  but  it  was  a  very  singular  coincidence  that  every 
thing  which  could  injure  the  queen  had  transpired,  whilst 
every  thing  that  could  benefit  her  had  been  withheld.  If  this 
was  the  effect  of  accident,  it  was  a  peculiarly  unfortunate 
throw  of  the  dice  for  his  illustrious  client.  He  would  refer 
them  to  the  printed  minutes,  where  the  queen's  going  to  bed 
was  the  matter  of  inquiry ;  amL,  as  it  was  imputed  to  her  at 
Charnitz, 

*  Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris,' 
that  an   adulterous  intercourse,  or,  in  other  words,  adultery 
had  been   there  committed,   it  was  requisite  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  that  circumstance  was  stated. 

'  Who  went  to  bed  in  that  room  besides  her  royal  highness  ?  did  any- 
body ?        Myself. 

'  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ?         Nearly  ten  o'clock. 

'  At  what  time  did  her  royal  highness  go  to  bed  ?  At  the  same 
hour. 

'  In  the  same  room  ?         In  the  same  room.' 

"  In  reality  the  queen  had,  at  that  time,  no  more  gone  to 
bed  than  he  (Mr.  Williams)  was  at  the  present  moment.  He 
should  now  just  beg  to  refer  their  lordships  to  the  following 
questions  and  answers  in  Demont's  evidence  : — * 

'  Had  the  princess  undressed  ?  I  do  not  recollect ;  she  was  in  bed, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  she  was  undressed. 
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'  Do  you  remember  the  dress  that  the  princess  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  at  the  time  ?         Yes. 

*  Was  it  not  a  blue  habit  trimmed  with  fur  round  close  up  to  the  neck, 
with  a  great  deal  of  fur  about  it?  Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fur 
here  (about  the  bosom) ;  it  was  a  blue  dress.' 

"  This  sort  of  dres?,  the  evidence  showed,  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  frosty  state  of  the  weather  at  the  period 
spoken  of.  The  witness  then  went  on  to  state,  that  she  did 
not  recollect  having  seen  the  princess  throw  off  the  fur  dress 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  great  deal  would,  in  the 
after-part  of  the  case,  depend  upon  this  circumstance,  and 
would  show  to  the  world  that  this  was  a  triumphant  case 
for  her  majesty  the  queen.  Was  it,  he  asked,  dealing  fairly 
towards  the  queen  to  put  some  questions  to  a  witness  which 
left  a  matter  to  be  caught  by  inference  in  a  most  injurious  way, 
of  which  there  was  no  proof,  or  semblance  of  proof,  by  direct 
fact  ?  He  should  be  fatiguing  their  lordships  were  he  to  ad- 
duce the  almost  numberless  instances,  throughout  the  evi- 
dence, in  which  much  was  disingenuously  left  for  inference, 
whictTcould  not  be  substantiated  by  even  a  shadow  of  proof. 
After  describing  the  state  of  the  tent,  the  witness  (Demont) 
went  on  thus  :  She  was  asked — 

'  Did  you  go  to  the  tent  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  undressing  her 
royal  highness  ?        Yes. 

*  Was  she  undressed  as  usual  ?        Yes.'  ;• 

"  She  then  describes  that  she  left  the  princess  undressed; 
but  he  entreated  their  lordships  to  refer  to  what  she  says  on 
her  cross-examination  : 

'  You  have  described  stopping  at  Aum  ?        Yes. 

'  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  mean  to  say  that  you  undressed  the  princess 
at  Aum  ?  I  recollect  I  was  under  the  tent  of  the  princess,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  I  undressed  her  or  riot. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  thatthe  princess  was  undressed  under  the  tent  at 
Aum  ?        She  had  pulled  off  her  upper  habiHcjents. 

'  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  dress  in  which  she  had  been  riding,  tra- 
velling?       Yes;  a  gown  or  robe  which  was  open. 

'  Do  yo  mean,  more  than  the  outer  garment,  of  whatever  description  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  if  it  was  any  thing  more.' 

"  Thus  proceeded  the  scheming  chambermaid  with  one  story 
at  one  time,  and  a  different  one  at  another,  though  she  had 
been  long  prepared  for  her  statement,  for  she  had  been  exa- 
mined at  Milan,  examined  also  in  England,  before  she  was 
brought  to  their  lordships'  bar ;  sworn  also  in  these  private 
examinations — a  thing  never  heard  of  beftre  in  a  civil  or  cri- 
minal court  of  this, country;  or  if  heard  of,  only  heard  to  be 
reprobated.  He  was  therefore  justified  in  saying,  that,  in- 
stead of  its  being  left  open  to  inference  that  the  princess  was 
undressed  in  the  tent,  he  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  Demont 
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herself  that  she  only  took  off a her  riding-dress,  and  threw  on  a 
night  robe  over  the  ordinary  dress  she  wore  beneath  the  tra- 
velling-cloak. He  repeated,  was  it  quite  fair  then,  either  to 
the  queen  or  their  lordships,  to  have  made  such  groundless  in- 
sinuations? If  time  had  had  in  this  case  its  usual  operation, 
and  that  the  parties  had  either  forgotten  all  recollection  of 
the  particular  events,  or  that  the  witnesses  who  could  prove 
it  had  fallen  off  in  the  incidents  of  human  life,  then  the 
queen  might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  foul  conspiracy,  for 
she  would  have  been  without  the  means  of  a  successful 
defence.  He  implored  theii  lordships  then — he  demanded  of 
them,  if  they  would  excuse  the  phrase  in  behalf  of  his  royal 
mistress — to  look  closely  at  the  texture  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced at  their  bar.  Why  did  Demont,  he  would  ask,  conceal 
this,  when  the  questions  were  first  put  to  her  ?  Was  it  to 
avoid  being  caught  and  detected  in  that  odious  monosyllable, 
which  he  would  here,  for  the  sake  of  delicacy,  merely  call, 
in  a  borrowed  phrase  of  her  own,  a  doable  entendre  f  It  was 
very  singular,  too,  that  the  questions  should  have  been,  on 
the  part  of'  the  prosecution,  so  put  as  to  create  all  the  infe- 
rences, which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  should  have  an  inju- 
rious tendency  against  the  Queen.  He  should  not  attribute 
motives  ;  he  disliked  harshness  ;  but  he  thought  the  coincidence 
to  which  he  alluded  was  extremely  singular  throughout  this 
case.  In  the  evidence,  he  found  the  matter  again  alluded  to 
in  a  similar  manner,  where  Demont  described  the  circum- 
stance of  the  queen's  changing  her  dress,  to  represent  the 
genius  of  history  at  the  grand  masquerade  at  Murat's  court. 
The  following  were  the  questions  and  answers  to  which  he 
referred  : — 

'  What  dress  did  she  assume  the  second  time?  The  genius  of 
history. 

'  Did  she  change  her  dress  entirely  far  that  purpose?  did  you -assist 
her  in  changing  her  dress  ?        I  did  not.' 

"  And  though  she,  by  this  answer,  admits  that  she  did  not ; 
and  afterwards  says,  she  did  not  enter  the  room  at  the  time  ; 
yet  she  had  still  the  pertinacity  to  speak  of  an  entire  change 
of  dress,  though  the  queen  might  merely,  as  on  the  other 
occasion,  have  changed  her  outside  robe,  and  put  on  another, 
more  in  unison  with  the  second  character  she  meant  to  as- 
sume. This  was  the  part  of  the  subject  which  was  coloured 
up  so  highly  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  bill — this  was  the 
part  of  the  case  on  which  so  much  stress  was  laid,  and 
wrought  up  not  only  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  an  advocate, 
but  something  of  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  He  would  take 
one  or  two  instances  more  of  the  fertility  of  invention  used 
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on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  Let  them  look  at  what  was 
said  by  Majocchi — a  name  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  while 
the  name  of  England  or  its  language  should  endure.  Which 
of  their  lordships  ever  learned,  from  the  questions  put  to 
Majocchi  in  his  examination  in  chief,  that  the  shore*  of  Eng- 
land had  ever  been  honoured  by  the  witness  before  he  was 
brought  over  to  be  presented  at  their  lordships'  bar  ?  Which 
of  them  ever  thought  Majocchi  had  been  at  Gloucester,  had 
been  in  London,  had  been  about,  in  stage-coaches,  here  and 
there  and  elsewhere  ?  This  information,  which  must  have 
been  known  to  the  prosecutors,  was  entirely  kept  from  their 
lordships  and  the  queen,  until  it  reached  her  majesty's  counsel 
after  the  regular,  examination  of  Majocchi  had  been  gone 
through,  owing  to  the  most  accidental  circumstances.  Were 
it  not  for  this  accidental  information  Majocchi  would  have 
passed  away  unheeded,  as  one  of  the  new  importation,  for 
whose  use  the  adjoining  place  had  been  so  appropriately  fitted 
up.  Had  it  been  earlier  known  that  Majocchi  was  in  Eng- 
land, inquiries  could  have  been  made,  which  would  have 
thrown  a  light  upon  his  character  and  testimony.  Majocchi 
had,  by  this  concealment,  all  the  advantage  of  appearing  at 
the  bar  as  dull  as  a  post,  while  the  questions  were  putting 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  all  the  opportuni- 
ties while  that  was  doing  of  pondering  upon  and  collecting 
his  answers.  Of  this  comfortable  delay,  no  doubt,  he  had 
amply  availed  himself.  Care  was  also  taken,  'in  the  case  of 
the  captain,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  still  some  Tin- 
settled  claim  upon  Pergami,  founded  on  expectations  held  out 
to  him  for  the  conveyance  of  the  royal  passenger.  This  had 
been  well  omitted  at  first  by  the  captain,  who,  when  he  should 
return  to  his  own  country,  would  no  doubt  find  himself  loaded 
with  honours,  and  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
for  the  remuneration  he  should  have  acquired  by  his  trip,  and 
which  greatly  exceeded  the  earnings  of  a  long  portion  of  life, 
if  devoted  to  his  ordinary  pursuits.  The  information  respect- 
ing the  unsettled  claim  of  Pergami  fell  out,  or  rather  tumbled 
out  by  accident,  in  the  progress  of  his  evidence.  The  odds 
were  surely  extremely  high  that,  such  omissions  were  not  so 
repeatedly  accidental. 

"  The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon 
the  summing  up  of  the  Solicitor-General,  and  particularly 
upon  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  stated  that  the  courier  (Per- 
gami) was  present  while  her  majesty  changed  '  the  entire  of 
her  dress' — a  statement  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  evidence 
upon  which  his  learned  friend  was  then  commenting.  Be- 
sides assuming  the  '  entire  change  of  dress/  he  also  assumed 
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that  it  took  place  in  a  bedroom,  of  which  there  was  no  at- 
tempt at  proof  in  evidence.  In  fact,  in  one  sentence  of  that 
summing  up,  there  would  be  found  gratuitous  assertion,  un- 
founded assumption,  and  mis-statement  of  facts.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  these  mis-statements  and  false  inferences 
were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  their  lord- 
ships' minds,  and  attempting  to  create  an  undue  and  unwar- 
rantable impression  against  the  queen.  He  was  perfectly 
willing  to  believe  that  his  learned  friends  acted  upon  the  in- 
structions they  received,  and  that  the  concealment  of  the  facts 
lay  with  the  witnesses.  On  the  subject  of  the  dress,  their 
lordships  would  recollect  how  closely  he  had  questioned  the 
witness  :  he  entreated  their  lordships  to  bear  in  mind  her 
answers,  and  the  subsequent  light  she  threw  on  her  first  state- 
ments. He  asked  this  of  their  lordships  in  the  well-grounded 
expectation,  that  as  they  were  not  indulgent  at  first,  they 
would  be  vigilant  at  last.  He  had  elicited  the  explanation 
respecting  the  dress,  on  which  so  much  had  been  said,  because 
he  did  not  believe  that  at  the  Neapolitan  court,  attended  as  it 
was  by  the  nobility  of  the  country,  any  such  indecent  dress 
could  have  been  displayed.  The  evidence  left  his  learned 
friend's  description  of  that  dress  utterly  unsupported,  as  it  did 
his  other  statement  of  the  queen's  having  been  hissed  out  of 
the  theatre  of  San  Carlos.*  Why,  he  repeated,  were  such 
statements  made  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  her  majesty, 
when  not  a  single  syllable  of  evidence  could  be  adduced  to 
support  them  ?  Que  assertion  by  the  Attorney-General  was, 
that  tne  queen  had  been  hissed  by  the  audience  out  of  the 
theatre  St.  Carlos,  but  had  this  injurious  imputation  received 
any  support  from  the  evidence  ?  W  as  it  not  clear,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Demon t  had  deceived  the  learned  counsel, — 
had  imposed  upon  them  by  a  story  which  she  had  not  after- 
wards the  effrontery  to  maintain  at  the  bar  ?  The  presump- 
tion of  British  justice  had  hitherto  been,  that  a  person  should 
be  considered  innocent  until  proved  to  be  guilty ;  and  if  ever 
a  case  had  arisen  where  it  ought  to  prevail,  by  every  sense  of 
duty,  by  every  feeling  of  delicacy,  by  every  impulse  of  huma- 
nity, it  ought  to  prevail  in  this.  It  could  not  be  impressed 
too  deeply,  nor  meditated  upon  too  intently  by  their  lord- 
ships. 

"  One  of  the  strangest  incidents  in  the  whole  proceeding 
had  been  the  rare  and  curious  composition  of  the  memory  of 
Majocchi ;  it  was  a  most  singular,  nay,  an  unnatural,  an  im- 
possible memory — it  was  all  on  one  side  of  the  question — it 
was  a  perfect  blank  to  every  thing  in  favour  of  the  queen,  and 
•crowded  with  inventions  and  falsehoods  to  destrov  her  inno- 
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cence.  He  begged  the  house  to  bear  in  mind  the  instances 
adduced  by  his  learned  friend ;  for  it  was  as  manifest  as  that 
the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  that  a  witness  might  commit  perjury 
in  a  negative  shape,  in  the  same  way  that  an  injury  might  be 
done  by  omission,  as  her  majesty  had  more  than  once  expe- 
rienced. In  the  evidence,  Majocchi,  with  a  degree  of  conde- 
scension to  which  he  was  not  often  prone,  when  he  spoke  ©f 
the  sickness  of  Pergami,  when  the  queen  visited  his  bed-room, 
mentioned  the  name  of  Dr.  Holland  as  having  been  present ; 
but  when  the  Queen's  Attorney-General  was  endeavouring, 
in  his  cross-exammatioD,  to  explain  that  visit  in  the  most  inno- 
cent way,  by  showing  that  Pergami  was  t©o  ill  to  allow  the 
possibility  of  guilt,  then  this  adroit  and  accomplished  witness, 
Signor  Non  mi  Ricordo,  with  a  memory  so  accommodated  to 
circumstances  could  not  recollect  that  he  had  ever  seen  any 
medical  man  at  all  with  Pergami. 

"  He  now  came  to  some  circumstances  connected  with  the 
evidence  of  Mademoiselle  De  Mont,  who  was  also,  in  some 
respects,  a  signal  instance  of  impartiality  of  memory.  Before, 
however,  he  proceeded,  he  begged  to  put  it  to  their  lordships 
whether  they  believed  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  the  inge- 
nious, elaborate,  composite  explanation  attempted  by  this  lady 
of  what  she  had  once  deliberately  written.  When  cross-exa- 
mined on  the  first  day,  when  tattention  was  called  to  her  let- 
ters, she  had  never  dreamed  of  mentioning  any  thing  like  a 
double  entendre;  the  day  passed  away,  and  no  explanation 
passed  her  lips.  On  the  following  morning,  however,  she 
thought  she  could  mend  her  story  :  she  had  slept  upon  the 
matter,  and  above  all,  within  the  circuit  of  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  House  of  Lords,  for  he  would  not  assert  that 
it  was  within  the  walls,  she  had  had  a  conference  with  some 
person  that  was  of  most  material  importance  in  doing  away 
the  force  of  the  expressions  in  her  correspondence.  Whether 
that  conference  had  lasted  for  two  houis  or  for  five,  was  of  nc 
consequence ;  the  result  of  it  was,  a  regular  explanation,  as 
systematic  as  any  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  :  it  was  formed  on 
a  classical  model,  like  the  speeches  of  the  king's  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, who  was  perhaps  the  only  man  of  the  present  day  who 
could  be  at  all  compared  with  the  orators  of  old.  De  Mont's 
explanation  had  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  and  the 
whole  was  the  effect  of  that  interview  and  rehearsal  which  she 
had  afterwards  acknowledged,  but  at  first  denied,  insistiug  that 
after  the  examination  of  the  preceding  day  she  had  gone  home 
directly,  which  neither  in  French,  Italian,  nor  English,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  nor  Hebrew,  could  mean  any  thing  but  that  she 
returned  without  delay.     After  all  this  preparation  and  study 
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■ — after  consulting  the  prosecutors,  and  her  pillow — was  her 
explanation  in  any  respect  satisfactory  ?  He  would  venture 
upon  this  general  assertion,  that  it  had  not  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  sense  in  it — that  there  was  not  the  slightest  pretence 
for  it  in  the  letters,  which  were  in  themselves  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, and,  with  her  gloss,  perfect  obscurity.  It  would  be  to 
trifle  with  the  time  of  the  house  almost  as  grossly  as  she  had 
trifled  with  her  oath,  to  use  any  argument  to  shew  its  absurdity. 
The  author  of  some  future  comedy  would  here  possess  a  fine 
original,  upon  which  to  draw  the  character  of  an  intriguing, 
shuffling,  lying,  artful,  chambermaid.  He  put  it  to  their  lord- 
ships, whether  it  was  insulting  common  sense  to  pretend  that 
by  the  expression  of  '  the  capital  of  Europe,'  in  one  of  her 
letters,  she  meant  that  obscure  spot  which  had  given  her  birth, 
and  to  which  it  were  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  it  had  pleased 
God  to  confine  her.  At  least  she  was  desirous  that  it  should 
be  left  doubtful  whether  by  '  the  capital  of  Europe'  she 
meant  London  or  Colombier:  neque  rationem  neque  modum 
habet ulium ;  the  thing  was  wholly  incredible;  and  it  would 
only  be  rationem  insanire,  as  the  comedian  expressed  it,  to 
waste  words  upon  its  refutation. 

"  He  adduced  these  as  specimens  only  :  he  left  the  great 
mass  to  their  lordships,  who  no  doubt  would  examine  the 
whole  evidence  with  more  patience  and  industry  than  he  had 
done,  because  they  had  more  high  and  important  duties  to  dis- 
charge than  those  by  whose  weight  he,  as  an  advocate  only, 
was  oppressed.  They  would  find,  in  the  evidence,  De  Mont 
was  trying  her  hand  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her  sister  at  a  pa- 
negyric, and  she  chose  as  her  subject  her  gracious  and  illus- 
trious mistress,  the  queen.  '  How  often  (said  she)  in  a  uurae 
rous  circle,  whilst,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  me, 
I  enumerated  her  great  qualities,  her  talents,  her  mildness, 
her  patience,  her  chanty,  in  short,  allthe  perfections  whick 
she  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree  ;  how  often,  I  say,  have 
1  not  seen  my  hearers  affected,  and  heard  them  exclaim,  how 
unjust  is  the  world  to  cause  so  much  uneasiness  to  one  who 
deserves  it  so  little,  and  who  is  so  worthy  of  being  happy.' — 
He  asked  their  lordships  again,  whether  they  believed  all  this 
to  be  but  the  fraudulent  cover  for  malignant  hate  ?  Did  it 
mean  what  it  expressed,  or  any  thing  else  ?  Was  it  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  writer  should  be  sincere  ?  Was  the  object 
of  her  eulogy  undeserving  of  it?  Was  she  the  only  person  who 
entertained  this  opinion?  Had  no  one  else  said  as  much,  or 
nearly  as  much,  of  the  same  illustrious  female?  He  thought 
that  he  had  heard  something  very  like  it  before,  and  that  from 
no  mean  authority — from  a  man  of  an  elegant  classical  taste — 
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who  was  celebrated  for  his  spoken  and  written  compositions — 
who  was  gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages. He  had  pronounced  on  an  occasion  of  no  little  so- 
lemnity, that  the  queen  was  '  the  grace,  the  life,  and  the  orna- 
ment of  the  society  in  which  she  moved  '  Was  this  testimony 
to  be  taken  in  favour  of  her  majesty,  or  was  it  also,  like  the 
panegyric  of  De  Mont,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  cover  for  malig- 
nity, and  a  double  entendre,  which  explanation  only  served  to 
render  more  profoundly  obscure  ?  If,  then,  the  queen  were 
worthy  of  this  laboured  panegyric  from  so  accomplished  a 
source,  surely  the  house  would  not  consider  her  "undeserving  of 
the  inferior  encomium  of  a  Swiss  chambermaid.  But  he 
(Mr.  Williams)  would  do  De  Mont  justice  against  herself;  he 
would  assert  that  she  belied  her  better  knowledge,  and  her 
better  nature,  when  she  attempted  to  give  any  other  sense  to 
her  letters  than  the  obvio«s  and  clear  import  of  the  language 
she  employed.  For  aught  he  knew,  if  it  were  necessary,  he 
might  bring  to  their  lordships'  bar  the  distinguished  individual 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  who  had  publicly  declared  his  opi- 
nion of  the  excellence  of  her  majesty,  to  repeat  in  testimony 
the  tribute  of  admiration  he  had  so  justly  bestowed. 

"  He  would  now  claim  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  a 
declaration  made  by  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and 
to  which  he  had  listened  with  much  satisfaction,  and  with  per- 
fect concurrence  :  it  was  this — '  that  every  part  of  the  evidence 
that  might  be  deemed  material,  without  regard  to  its  influence 
or  impression,  should  be  brought  forward  ;  for  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  counsel  in  support  of  the  bill  fairly  and  candidly  to 
present  to  the  house  the  whole  case,  without  considering  them- 
selves as  it  were  the  advocates  of  a  party  in  a  suit.'  Nothing 
could  be  more  proper  than  such  a  declaration  :  if  they  had 
acted  up  to  it,  the  queen  would  have  had  nothing  to  ask  :  it 
was  the  whole  of  her  case.  '  We  undertake  (said  they)  to  bring- 
before  your  lordships  all  the  evidence  the  case  affords,  not  of 
a  condemnatory  nature  only,  but  the  whole  evidence,  what- 
ever be  its  import  or  effect,  whether  it  be  for  or  against  the 
Queen  of  England.' 

"  Such  was  the  engagement  into  which  they  had  entered, 
and  with  infinite  pleasure  he  had  treasured  up  these  proverbial 
words  of  wisdom  and  liberality.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  a  dispute 
between  adverse  parties ;  it  was  a  solemn  proceeding,  not  to 
gain  a  victory  or  some  petty  triumph,  but  to  arrive  at  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  by  means  of  the  evidence  and  the  whole  evi- 
dence. Jt  was  therefore  with  infinite  regret  and  signal  dismay 
and  astonishment  that  he  had  afterwards  heard  the  Solicitor- 
General,   in  his  summing  up,  make  no  less  than  four  distinct 
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challenges  to  th  queen's  counsel,  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mere  nisi  prins  case  for  the  recovery  of  5l.  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered.  He  had  dared  them  to  produce  Louis 
Pergami,J3artolomeo  Pergami,  Brunette,  and  another  witness. 
He  mentioned  this  to  show  the  gross  contradiction  between  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  the  other  side — between  their 
high-sounding  professions  and  their  conduct.  Where  were 
now  those  words  of  wisdom  and  liberality  in  which  the  people 
of  England  were  assured  that  the  whole  case  should  be  fully 
fairly,  freely,  and  fearlessly  investigated.  They  were  mere 
words,  answering  a  temporary  purpose,  but  never  intended  to 
be  carried  into  effect.  Had  the  Attorney-General  taken  one 
step  to  perform  what  he  had  promised  ?  Where  was  Dr. 
Holland  ?  Where  was  Lieutenant  Hownam  ?  Where  were  the 
noble  ladies  attendant  upon  the  queen  ?  Had  any  of  those  com- 
petent and  credible  witnesses  been  adduced  ?  No:  but  dum 
tacent  loquuntiir — their  absence  was  as  useful  to  her  majesty 
as  if  they  had  been  brought  to  the  bar  :  the  other  side  had  not 
dared  to  call  them,  which  showed  what  must  have  been  the 
import  of  their  testimony  to  the  vindication  of  the  queen,  and 
the  condemnation  of  her  accusers.  This  sort  of  challenge  had 
been  imported  into  this  great  inquiry  from  civil  causes,. where 
it  was  often  pressed  too  far ;  but  in  all  criminal  proceedings, 
even  in  our  lower  courts,  the  party  bringing  tne  charge  was 
bound  to  establish  it  by  sufficient  evidence ;  and  if  he  failed, 
the  accused  was  not  bound  to  supply  the  deficiency,  or  to 
establish  his  innocence  in  the  absence  ot  all  proof  of  guilt. 

"  He  did  not  say  in  the  history  of  English  justice,  but  in  the 
history  of  English  injustice,  (for  such  it  would  be,)  who  had 
ever  heard  of  an  unfortunate  accused  being  met  by  being  told, 
'  If  you  do  not  call  this  or  that  witness,  whom  the  prosecutor  had 
it  in  his  power  to  bring  forward,  we  shall  consider  that  you 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  charge?'  The  case  ought 
never  to  be  left  doubtful,  or  if  it  were,  the  prisoner  had  a 
right  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  If  he  (Mr.  Williams)  in 
the  course  of  his  professional  duty  indicted  a  man  for  murder, 
and  purposely  kept  back  from  the  jury  a  witness,  because  he 
might  possibly  say  something  to  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  the 
wretched  being,  he  should  consider  that  he,  a»  a  counsel,  was 
a  party  to  that  man's  death  when  he  was  hanged  for  the  crime. 
But  this  was  not  even  a  case  of  that  description :  it  was 
far  more  important  than  even  a  case  of  life  and  death, 
and  legal  manoeuvres,  and  the  dexterity  of  practised  advocates, 
were  wholly  out  of  their  place  ;  they  were  unbecoming  both 
the  subject  and  the  situation.  He  was  earnest  upon  this  point, 
because  he  felt  earnestly ;  he  felt  here,  not  merely  for  the  inte- 
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rest  of  bis  illustrious  client,  whose  character,  honour,  and  dig- 
nity, were  at  stake,  but  for  the  country  itself,  whose  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  were  not  less  in  jeopardy.     He  called  upon 
their  lordships,  therefore,  to  weigh  the  matter  well,  and  to  de- 
liberate carefully  and  anxiously  before  they  allowed  this  chal- 
lenge to  operate  against  the  queen.     '  I  defy  my  learned  friends 
(said  the  Solicitor-General)  to  call  Louis  Pergami.'    What  did 
he  mean  by  this,  but  that  if  the  call  were  not  complied  with, 
he  should  obtain  the  verdict,  he  should  gain  his  point ;  and 
what  was  that  point  which  was  thus  treated  as  a  question  re- 
garding a  farthing  damages  ?    It  was  no  less  than  the  passing. of 
this  dreadful  measure,  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  most 
terrible  mischiefs  by  which  the  country  could  be  afflicted. — 
What,  however,  was  Louis  Pergami  to  prove  when  he  was  pro- 
duced ?  how  was  he  implicated  ?     In  no  other  way  than  that 
Majocehi,  speaking  of  a  breakfast  at  which  the  queen  and 
Pergami  were  seated  at  the  same  time,  swore  that  either  Louis 
Pergami  or  Camera  waited  upon  them  on  the  occasion.     So 
that  even  the  presence  of  Louis  Pergami  was  not  vouched, 
and  the  Solicitor-General  had  gone  beyond  the  manoeuvre, 
the  artifice,  the  legerdemain,  the  dexterity,  the  trickery  of  an 
advocate  in  the  pettiest  cause  that  ever  degraded  the  meanest 
court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom.     Next  he  said  in  the  same 
spirit,  '  1  defy  you  to   call  Bartolomeo  Pergami :'  but  here 
again  it  was  telum  imbelle  sine  ictu  ?  theie  was  all  the  will  to 
wound,  but  the  blow  was  impotent  and  harmless  ;  for  suppose 
this  person  were  produced  at  the  bar,   did  not  the  experience 
in  the  world  of  every  man  show,  that  supposing  the  ciime  of 
Pergami  more  or  less,  his  answers  at  the  bar  upon  this  subject 
must  necessarily  be  of  one  description  only.    Such  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Solicitor-General  in  a  case  of  this  kind  was 
a  shameless  prostitution  (without  offence   be  it  spoken)  of  a 
low,  contemptible  trick  of  courts,  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and 
of  the  great  political  and  legislative  character  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

"  This  was  not  a  trial  at  nisi  prius,  it  was  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  a  measure  which  Lord-Chancellor  Cooper  had 
declared,  in  his  celebrated  protest,  ought  never  to  be  resorted 
to,  but  in  cases  of  the  last  necessity  ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
(Mr.  Williams)  asserted  that  the  analogies  of  common  law 
proceedings  had  been  shamelessly  introduced.  The  charge 
against  the  queen  was  of  no  distinct  crime  known  to  the  law, 
find  the  law  therefore  had  affixed  to  it  no  specified  punishment ; 
to  talk  of  analogies  was  therefore  ridiculous,  and  the  house  in 
its  political  and  legislative  capacities,  both  of  which  were  here 
to  be  exercised,  ought  not  to  be  guided,  much  less  governed, 
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by  any  low  technicalities.  He  hoped,  then,  he  should  hear 
no  more  of  analogies,  which  were  only  talked  of  whenever  they 
tended  to  abridge  the  rights  and  injure  the  cause  of  her  ma- 
jesty. Protesting  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  zealously  as  his 
honourable  friend,  that  the  non-production  of  these  witnesses 
on  the  other  side  was  a  clamorous  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
queen,  nevertheless  there  were  high  interests  at  stake  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  called.  Witnesses 
their  lordships  would  have — the  challenge  would  be  met ;  but 
with  respect  to  what  would  be  proved,  he  begged,  in  what  he 
should  now  state,  to  be  distinctly  understood.  On  the  other 
side,  three  years'  application  had  been  devoted  to  the  case ; 
equitable,  legal,  and  military  commissions  had  been  sent  out ; 
examinations  upon  oath,  and  without  oath,  had  been  taken. 
Witnesses  had  been  interrogated  in  Italy,  on  the  road,  and  in 
this  country  ;  so  that  every  letter  and  figure  of  what  they  could 
depose  had  been  distinctly  ascertained.  The  queen  had  pos- 
sessed no  such  advantage." 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  here  interposed,  and  observing 
that  it  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  that  the  learned  counsel  was 
entering  upon  a  new  branch  of  his  subject,  he  recommended 
that  the  house  should  adjourn  until  to-morrow. 

Adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY,— THURSDAY,  OCT.  5. 

Counsel  being  called  in, 

Mr.  Williams  resumed  his  address.  "  He  remarked  pointedly 
on  the  deficiency  of  the  counsel  for  the  bill  in  calling  all  the 
witnesses  that  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  queen  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  that  were  opposed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  driven  almost 
to  the  necessity  of  not  calling  any  witnesses  at  all.  He  would 
commence  by  stating  one  or  two  facts  illustrative  of  those  dif- 
ficulties. Their  lordships  would  recollect  the  nature  of  the 
allegations  stated  by  the  witness,  Barbara  Kress,  of  her  seeing 
the  queen  and  Pergami  in  a  bed-room  together,  at  Carlsruhe, 
connected  with  some  details  about  the  situation  of  Pergami's 
a-sms.  For  the  purpose  of  repelling  this  charge,  her  majesty 
fslt  it  necessary  to  require  the  presence  of  a  chamberlain  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  who'had  attended  her  constantly 
duiing  the  whole  of  her  residence  at  Carlsruhe.  Feeling  the 
importance  of  this  evidence,   her  majesty  wrote  a  letter  with 
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her  own  hand,  with  which  she  despatched  a  special  messenger 
to  the  chamberlain.  This  application,  together  with  two 
others,  although  the  queen  wrote  also  to  the  grand  duke,  failed 
of  success.  On  the  last  occasion,  the  messenger  sent  by  the 
queen,  to  obtain  the  attendance  X)f  the  chamberlain,  was  in- 
formed by  him,  that  he  was  willing  and  desirous  to  come  to 
England,  but  that  he  had  orders  from  the  grand  duke  not  to 
do  so.  Thus  the  refusal  to  suffer  a  witness  to  come  over  in 
favour  of  the  queen  came  from  the  very  same  quarter,  which 
employed  the  agency  of  two  ministers,  and  two  ambassadors, 
to  compel  the  woman  Kress  to  come  to  England.  The  ope- 
rations for  procuring  evidence  appeared  to  run  all  one  way. 
It  was  also  important  to  observe,  in  reference  to  certain  un 
founded  charges  against  her  majesty,  respecting  the  choice  of 
her  residence  and  society,  that  her  majesty,  wishing  to  occupy 
a  palace  at  Zastrow,  had  entered  into  negotiations  respecting 
it,  which  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the  very  same  chamber- 
lain, of  whom  he  had  already  spoken,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
purchase  furniture  for  the  equipment  of  this  palace.  When 
the  affair  was  in  this  state  of  forwardness,  a  notification  was 
given  to  the  queen,  that  the  residence  of  her  majesty  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  this  court ;  and,  on  that  account,  the 
palace  was  refused. 

"  He.  now  came  to  another  point.  With  a  view  to  elucidate 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Pergami,  it  was  desirable  to  pro- 
cure the  attendance  of  General  Pino.  But  an  intimation  was 
given  to  General  Pino  by  the  Austrian  government,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  was,  that,  if  he  came  to  England,  he  must  not  appear  in 
uniform.  Thinking  this  an  odd  sort  of  intimation,  he  inquired 
whether,  if  he  came  to  England,  he  would  lose  his  commission  ? 
And,  receiving  no  answer,  he  had  not  gone  to  England,  and  he 
might  add,,  that  he  would  not  come.  Did  not  these  plain  facts 
sufficiently  show  how  the  case  before  their  lordships  was  got  up? 
But  there  were  other  persons  who  refused  to  come.  There 
were  some  physicians,  and,  he  understood,  some  lawyers,  who 
were  prevented  from  attending  by  the  interference  of  either  our 
high  or  low  alliances.  The  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to 
show,  that  if  this  case  was,  as  had  been  contended,  one  oi 
open,  undisguised,  and  notorious  guilt,  the  proof  would  have 
been  proportionally  easy.  But  the  badness  of  their  cause  was 
evinced,  not  only  by  the  kind  of  evidence,  which  the  prose- 
cutors had  brought  forward,  but  also  by  that  which  they  had 
withheld.  Why  had  they  not  called  Anne  Preising,  who  had 
been  with  the  queen,  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  al- 
leged intimacy  with  Pergami,  and  who  was  now  among  the  re- 
cruits in  the  virtuous  sanctuary  of  Cotton  Garden  ?      But  they 
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did  not;  they  dared  not  call  her.  He  next  commented  ou 
the  extraordinary  delay  in  bringing  forward  these  charges. 
Why  was  a  lime  suffered  to  elapse,  which,  if  it  had  been  a 
case  of  high  treason,  would  have  formed  the  ground  of 
instant  acquittal  ?  For,  by  the  statute  of  William,  if,  in  a 
xase  of  high  treason,  three  years  were  allowed  to  elapse,  the 
provisions  of  that  statute  interposed,  and  a  prosecution  of 
that  description  would  be  prevented.  It  was  not  what  had 
been  done  in  Italy,  but  the  queen's  coming  to  England,  that 
occasioned  the  preamble  of  this  bill.  The  single  fact,  that, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  alleged  criminality,  the  charge  had 
siept  for  three  long  years,  must  make  a  deep  impression  on 
every  unbiassed  mind.  He  now  commented  on  some  parts 
of  the'  evidence  of  Demont,  to  show  how  she  gradually  im- 
proved in  her  evidence.  There  were  three  editions  of  her 
evidence,  in  each  of  which  she  improved  upon  its  predecessor, 
until  at  last  she  rendered  it  complete.  He  expatiated  parti- 
cularly on  the  manner  in  which  she  gave  her  testimony  re- 
specting the  stairs,  and  the  night  excursion  of  Bergami.  He 
next  adverted  to  the  evidence  connected  with  the  polacre. 
He  contended  that  Demont  not  only  did  not  confirm,  but 
materially  contradicted  Majocchi.  It  would  be  shown  that 
a  physical  impossibility  existed  of  introducing  the  bathing  tub 
into  the  cabinet,  where  it  was  described  by  Majocchi  to  have 
been  used.  It  would  be  proved  that  the  queen  and  Pergami, 
when  laying  in  bed,  could  not  as  had  been  falsely  asserted, 
see  each  other.  It  would  be  proved  that  it  was  impossible 
Majocchi  could  have  heard  the  noises  he  had  described ; 
that  the  communication  between  the  tent  and  below  was  con- 
stantly open  ;  and  that  her  majesty  did  not  sleep  undressed  as 
was  usual  in  bed — she  slept  with  her  clothes  on. 

11  After  some  untoward  accidents,  and  some  attempts  at 
surprise  in  Italy,  the  queen  reposed  no  where  without  some 
person  to  protect  her.  Why  was  not  the  steersman  or  any 
of  the  crew  called  ?  They,  or  some  of  them,  were  always 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  awning,  under  which  her  majesty 
reposed.  The  counsel  next  commented  on  the  adventures 
described  by  Demont,  on  the  night  on  which  her  majesty  went 
to  the  opera  at  Naples.  He  stated  circumstances,  by  which 
the  whole  of  this  invention  would  be  completely  disproved ; 
as  would  also  the  alleged  indecency  of  her  majesty's  dress 
when  she  appeared  in  the  character  of  the  genius  of  history. 
The  circumstances  stated  by  Kress  would  be  completely  inva- 
lidated, and  herself  shewn  to  be  unfit  to  be  believed  upon  her 
oath.  He  next  adverted  to  the  circumstances  alleged  to  have 
happened  upon   the   return  of   Pergami   to   Charnitz    from 
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Inspruck,  which  fee  affirmed  would  all  fall  before  the  facts 
which  her  majesty's  counsel  would  be  enabled  to  place  before 
their  lordships.  The  horrid  indecencies  of  Sacchi  would  be 
equally  disproved  ;  for  it  would  be  shown  that  he  was  not 
present,  and  that  there  were  no  curtains  to  draw,  it  would  be 
proved  that  the  changes  made  in  the  apartments  at  the  Villa 
JD'Este,  were  all  made  without  any  directions  from  her  ma- 
jesty, but  for  very  satisfactory  reasons,  which  the  learned 
counsel  fully  explained.  He  should  now  advert  to  another 
alleged  fact,  the  bathing  in  the  Brescia,  detailed  in  the  evidence 
of  Antonio  Bianchi.  It  would  be  distinctly  proved  that  the 
Brescia,  where  this  scene  was  laid,  was  altogether  a  mountain 
stream,  in  which,  in  dry  weather,  there  was  no  water  at  all, 
and  which  in  the  rainy  season,  was  so  swoln  as  to  render  bath- 
ing in  it  pretty  much  like  bathing  under  London-bridge  at  low 
water.  There  was  one  thing  more  to  be  noticed,  after  which 
he  did  not  think  he  should  trouble  their  lordships  with  any 
other  point.  Their  lordships  would,  no  doubt,  recollect  the 
antediluvian  scene  of  Adam  and  Eve,  described  in  the  evidence  of 
the  mason,  Raggazzoni.  It  would  be  shown  to  be  as  impossible 
that  this  witness  should  see  what  he  describes  to  have  seen,  as 
that  a  person  from  St.  Paul's  cathedral  should  see  what  is 
passing  in  th'e  house  of  lords.  Consequently  his  testimony 
was  false,  foul,  and  malignant.  It  was  to  be  observed  in 
general  of  the  witnesses  against  the  queen,  that  they  had  been 
sent  over  with  the  stamp  of  the  Milan  commission  ;  and  there 
kept  and  held  together  in  a  manner  as  was  never  known  of  any 
other  witnesses  of  whom  he  had  ever  heard.  Tt  was  not  single 
and  detached  portions  of  this  case  that  was  demolished,  but  the 
whole  of  it  taken  together.  There  was  not  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses whose  veracity  was  not  shaken  on  many  points ;  and 
who  could  affirm  that  such  witnesses  could  be  believed  on  any  r 
In  such  a  case,  to  draw  the  line  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
was  impossible.  If  any  of  them  happened,  on  insulated 
points,  to  speak  truth,  they  were  still,  from  their  general  cha- 
racter, incredible.  He  here  expatiated  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  evidence  of  Dement  and  the  tenor  of  her  journal ; 
and  contrasted  the  evidence  of  the  discarded  servants  of  her 
majesty  with  those  of  captains  Briggs  and  Pechell.  What  was 
it  their  lordships  were  now  doing  ?  They  were  casting  a 
burning  firebrand,  of  an  anti-monarchical  quality,  into  a 
magazine  filled  with  materials  ripe  for  combustion  and 
explosion.  Such  would  be  the  fatal  catastrophe,  if  this 
demoralizing  and  dethroning  investigation  were  pushed  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  that  too  upon  such  evidence  as  had  been 
adduced  at  their  lordship? '  bar.    That  their  lordships,  looking 
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to  the  interests  of  posterity,  might  assuage  heats,  remove  ani- 
mosities, and  haply,  peradventure,  and  by  great  good  fortune, 
even  yet  maintain  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  great  empire, 
was  the  second  wish  that  animated  his  heart.  The  first  was, 
since  hazards  were  incurred,  and  consequences  had  been 
neglected,  that,  at  whatever  hazard  and  with  whatever  conse- 
quences, the  cause  of  substantial  justice  might  triumph." 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

After  some  observations  from  Earl  Grey,  on  the  obstruc- 
tion of  justice  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  her  majesty,  and  a  reply  from  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
queen  were  informed,  that  it  was  "the  wish  of  the  house  that 
they  should  state  whether  they  were  prepared  to  prove  the 
facts  they  had  stated. at  the  bar,  respecting  the  chamberlain  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and  General  Pino. 

The  Attorney-general  of  the  queen  stated,  that  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  evidence  he  had  not  anticipated  the  calling 
evidence  to  this  part  of  the  case  so  early  in  the  proof,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  witnesses  who  must  prove  a  part  of 
those  particulars  were  still  abroad ;  that  he  was  prepared  to 
put  in  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Henry,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  her  majesty's  affairs  at  Milan,  which  was  such  as 
would  enable  any  solicitor  to  make  an  affidavit  in  a  common 
cause  in  a  court  of  justice  of  his  information  and  belief,  but 
that  he  was  prepared  with  more  specific  proof  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  absence  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.  That  he  admitted  the  government  of  this 
country  had  offered  to  the  legal  advisers  of  her.  majesty  all 
facilities  in  their  power  for  the  procuring  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  but  that  her  majesty's  advisers  were  not  satisfied 
how  far  the  power  of  this  government  might  go  in  procuring 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  against  the  bill ;  and  that  objec- 
tions had  been  felt  to  stating,  at  a  distance  of  time  before 
their  production,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  whom  it  was 
meant  to  call,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  which  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  prove  in  the  progress  of  his  case. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in. 
''The  counsel  were  asked,  whether  they  conceived  that  the 
production  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  refusal  of  the  chamber- 
lain of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  at  the  present  time,  was 
material  ? 

The   Attorney-general  of  the  queen  stated,  that  he  con- 
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ceived  it  most  unquestionably  was.  He  further  stated,  that 
it  wa  only  within  the  last  day  or  two  he  had  been  aware  of 
this     fficulty. 


FIRST    WITNESS. 

Then  James  Iceman  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn, 
was  examined  by  the  Solicitor-general  of  the  queen,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Are  you  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Vizard,  the  solicitor  for  her  majesty?      I  am. 

Were  you  sent  by  her  majesty  to  Carlsruhe?         I  was. 

On  what  day  did  you  leave  England?         On  the  1st  of  September. 

On  what  day  did  you  arrive  at  Carlsruhe?  On  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Were  you  provided  with  any  letters  from  her  majesty,  addressed  to 
any  gentleman  at  Carlsruhe?  I  had  a  letter  from  her  majesty,   di- 

rected to  the  chamberlain  of  ^the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Baron 
D'Ende. 

Did  you  inform  the  chamberlain  that  he  was  required  as  a  witness 
upon  this  proceeding  ?        Yes,  I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  on  what  day  that  was?  It  was  on  the  17th  that  I 
first  saw  him. 

Did  you  on  that  day  make  that  communication  to  him  ?         I  did. 

Did  vou  take  his  deposition  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  counsel  for  her 
majesty  to  examine  him  at  the  bar  of  this  house  ?  The  chamberlain 
of  the  grand  duke  keeps  minutes  of  the  transactions  of  every  day  ;  those 
minutes  were  at  Baden  :  it  was  at  Carlsruhe  I  saw  him  :  the  first  time  I 
saw  him  was  on  the  road  between  Carlsruhe  and  Baden  ;  I  met  him. 

You  first  saw  him  on  the  17th,  on  the  road  between  Carlsruhe  and 
Baden  ?  I  did  5  I  informed  him  that  the  object  of  my  coming  was  to 
request  that  he  woukl  attend  here  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  her  majesty. 

Did  you  at  any  time  take  his  examination  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tions to  counsel.         On  the  20th. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  then  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  his 
minutes  ?  Yes,  he  had  ;  his  minutes  were  at  Baden,  and  he  consulted 
them  while  I  was  by. 

You  took  that  deposition  at  Baden  ?        I  did. 

That  was  on  the  20th  of  September  ?        It  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  grand  duke  was  at  that  time  at  Carlsruhe? 
I  know  he  was  absent. 

When  did  he  return  to  Carlsruhe  ?        On  the  21st. 

The  day  after  you  had  taken  this  deposition  ?        Yes. 

Was  the  Baron  d'Ende  willing  to  come  as  a  witness  to  this  country? 
Yes,  he  was. 

At  the  time  that  you  took  his  deposition  on  the  20th  ?  Yes,  he 
was. 

Did  he  stale  any  condition  on  which  alone  he  could  come  to  this 
country  ?  He  said  he  could  not  come  without  the  consent  of  the 
grand  duke. 

After  the  return  of  the  grand  duke  to  Carlsruhe  did  he  then  make  any 
statement  as  to  his  coming  to  this  country?  He  told  me  on  the  23d, 
which  was  the  morning  he  had  seen  the  grand  duke,  that  the  grand  duke 
had  refused  to  grant  him  permission  to  come. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state,  if  you  can,  the  precise  words  lie  made  use  of? 
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He  came  to  me  and   stated,  I  have  bad  news    for  you,  the  grand  duke 
will  not  let  me  go. 

The  Attorney-general  stated,  that  he  would  not  interrupt 
the  examination,  unless  it  was  supposed  it  might  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  case  itself;  that  if  it  was  understood  to  be  a  colla- 
teral inquiry,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, or  the  interference  of  the  grand  duke,  with  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  that  which  the  chamberlain  had  stated,  as  to  the  words 
of  the  grand  duke,  was  not  evidence ;  that  it  would  be  here- 
after to  be  considered  what  was  the  effect  of  the  queen  not 
having  procured  the  witnesses  she  desired. 

The  Solicitor-general  of  the  queen  stated,  that  ne  did  not 
examine  to  this  as  bearing  upon  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen. — Did  he  state  any  other  reason 
for  not  coming?  I  am  not  aware  that  he  did;  he  stated  that  he  en- 
joyed his  Hanoverian  estates  through  his  majesty,  or  through  his  ma- 
jesty's kindness ;  but  that  he  would  not  let  that  be  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  his  coming  to  this  country  as  a  witness,  because  he  was  satisfied 
his  majesty  would  not  think  ill  of  him  for  coming  as  a  witness. 

Did  you  make  any  other  application  to  him  in  regard  to  his  deposi- 
tion ?  1  did ;  1  wrote  him  a  letter  requesting  him  to  make  a  de- 
position, before  the  legal  authorities  of  the  town,  of  the  facts  he  had 
stated. 

Did  he  do  so?        He  did  not. 

Did  he  ever  give  you  any  other  reason  for  not  coming  than  that  you 
have  stated  ?        No. 

Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  not  making  that  deposition?  That 
he  could  not  do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  grand  duke,  and  that  he 
had  not  that  consent. 

Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mandeville  there  ?       There  was. 

Was  he  in  the  presence  of  yourself  and  the  chamberlain?  He  was 
not. 

At  no  time  ?  No ;  but  he  was  in  the  hotel  that  1  was  in,  andl 
dined  with  him  most  days. 

He  knew  of  your  being  there  ?        He  did. 

Did  you  communicate  to  him  your  being  there  on  behalf  of  her  ma- 
jesty ?         1  did  not. 

When  did  you  return  to  this  country  ?        The  day  before  yesterday. 

Do  you  know  whether,  during  your  stay  at  Carlsruhe,  any  other  per- 
son arrived  on  the  part  of  her  majesty  the  queen  ?        A^Mr.  Sicard.j/"  t 

Do  you  know  that  yourself?        I  saw  him  arrive. 

You  returned  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  I  reached  London  the  day 
before  yesterday. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Lord  Grantham. — In  what  language  did  this  pass  between  you  and 
the  chamberlain  ?  Principally  in  English ;  he  speaks  English  very 
well.  '  " 

In  what  other  language  ?        In  French. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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SECOND    WITNESS 

Then  Anthony  Butler  St.  Leger,  Esq.,  was  called  in,  and 
having  been  swcrn,  was  examined  by  the  Solicitor-general  of 
the  queen  as  follows  : — 

Were  you  chamberlain  to  her  majesty  the  queen  ?  I  had  that 
honour. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  office  ?        About  eleven  years. 

From  what  period  ?        From  1808  to  October  1819- 

Did  you  go  abroad  with  her  majesty  in  the  year  1814?  I  went  as 
far  as  Brunswick  with  her  majesty.  Her  majesty  dispensed  with  my  ac- 
companying her  on  her  tour,  on  account  of  my  health,  and,  on  account 
of  my  family,  and  she  was  good  enough  only  to  require  that  I  should  at- 
tend her  as  far  as  Brunswick. 

You  say  her  tour,  what  tour  do  you  refer  to  ?  Her  intention  of 
going  abroad ;  it  was  then  said  Germany  and  Italy,  as  I  understood. 

Was  that  understood  before  you  left  England  ?         It  was  so. 

According  to  that  permission,  did  you  leave  her  maiesty  at  Bruns- 
wick ?  According  to  that  permission  I  left  her  majesty  at  Brunswick, 
as  she  was  good  enough  to  say,  that  when  I  got  to  Brunswick  I  might 
return  when  I  chose. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  year  1819,  did  you  receive  any 
communication  from  her  majesty?  I  received  a  communication,  I 

think  it  was  in  the  month  of  July  or  August,  1  cannot  charge  my 
memory  at  present  which,  that  her  majesty  intended  to  be  in  England 
in  the  month  of  September. 

In  consequence  of  any  communication  you  received,  did  you  make  any 
preparation  ?  In  consequence  of  that  communication,  I  prepared  to 
go  and  meet  her  majesty,  as  she  desired,  at  Dover. 

Has  the  state  of  your  health  rendered  it  impossible  for  you  to  attend 
her  majesty  from  the  time  you  left  her  at  Brunswick  till  the  present 
time?  The  state  of  my  health  has  been  such  that  unfortunately  I 
could  not  attend  her  majesty ;  1  have  been  obliged  to  go  into  Devonshire 
for  nve  years  past,  where  I  have  been  entirely  confined  all  the  evenings 
during  the  winter  months. 

Since  her  majesty's  return  to  this  country,  have  you  paid  your  re- 
spects to  her?  Immediately  on  her  majesty's  return  to  this  country  I 
paid  my  respects  to  her. 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  your  health,  did  you  resign  your  of- 
fice? In  consequence  of  the  state  of  my  health  only  ;  I  !,*ad  the  ho- 
nour of  communicating  to  her  majesty  that  I  should  be  prevented  at- 
tending her,  and  I  requested  her  on  that  ground  to  receive  my  resig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Solicitor-general  stated  that  he  had  no  questions  to  ask 
this  witness. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


TH'.HD    WITNESS. 


Then  the  Earl  of  Guilford  was  sworn  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  at  the  table,  and  was  examined  in  his  place, 
and  by  leave  of  the  house,    as  also  with  the  permission  of  the 
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Eari  of  Guilford,  the  questions  were  put  directly  to  his  lord- 
ship by  the  counsel,  instead  of  the  Lord-Chancellor  in  the 
first  instance,  and  through  him  to  his  lordship,  as  is  the  usa^e 
and  practice  of  the  house- 
Does  your  lordship  recollect  when  her  present  majesty  was  at  Naples? 
I  recollect  coming  to  Naples  after  her  majesty  was  there.  Her  majesty 
was  already  there  when  I  arrived  at  Naples. 

About  what  time  was  it  when  your  lordship  arrived  there?  1  think, 
it  was  in  the  very  beginning  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1315. 

Did  any  One  accompany  your  lordship  upon  that  occasion  ?  My 
sister,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 

When  your  lordship  arrived  at  Naples,  who  formed  the  suite  of  her 
majesty  ?  To  the  best  of  ray  recollection  the  suite  of  her  majesty 
were  formed  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craven, 
and  Sir  William  Gel!,  and  Doctor  Holland  was  there  as  her  physician 
at  the  time. 

Does  your  lordship  remember  at  that  time  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Pergami  ?         Yes,  1  recollect  seeing  that  person. 

In  what  situation  was  that  person  at  the  time  your  lordship  first  saw 
him?         As 'far  as  I  understood,  he  was  courier. 

How  long  did  your  lordship  remain  at  Naples?  I  remained  at 
Naples  only  three  or  four  days,  three  days  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

Was  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  with  your  lordship  when  you  went 
there,  or  did  she  arrive  afterwards?  She  arrived  together  with  me, 

we  travelled  together  from  Nice  to  Naples. 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  accompany  your  lordship  when  you  left 
Naples  ?        No,  she  did  not ;  I  left  Naples  before-  her. 

Where  did  your  lordship  next  see  the  queen  ?        At  Rome. 
What  interval  was  there  between  your  seeing  her  at  Naples  and  see- 
ing her  again  at  Rome  ?        A  very  few  days,  the  exact  number  of  days 
I  cannot  remember,  but  it  was  but  a  few  days  before  I  saw  her  majesty 
at  Naples. 

How  long  did  her  majesty  remain  at  Rome?  A  very  few  days,  I 
think,  not  more  than  two  or  three  days ;  I  know  it  was  a  very  short 
time. 

During  that  time  did  your  lordship  dine  with  her  Majesty?  I  do 
not  think  I  did, at  Rome. 

Has  your  lordship  dined  with  her  before  at  Naples?  Yes,  I  had 
dined  with  her  once  at  Naples. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  who  dined  there  upon  that  occasion  ? 
Particularly  I  do  not  remember;  there  was  a  considerable  party,  but 
the  particular  individuals  who  dined  there  I  do  not  call  to  my  recollec- 
tion ;  there  were  a  good  many  English  persons. 

Were  there  any  of  the  nobility  of  the  court  of  Naples  ?  That  I  can- 
not positively  recollect. 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  dine  there  on  that  day  ?         She  did. 
Can  your  lordship  recollect  whether  Mrs.  Falconet  was  one  of  the 
party  ?        Whether  she  dined  there  on  that  specific  day  1   do  not  re- 
collect. 

Besides  dining  with  her  majesty  at  Naples,  had  you  other  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  her?         Only  once,  the  morning  of  my  arrival. 

After  leaving  Rome,  where  did  your  lordship  next  see  her  majesty  ? 
At  Civita  Vecchia. 

Did  not  her  majesty  embark  at  Civita  Vecchia  to  go  to  Genoa  ?  She 
did. 
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How  Jong  had  she  staid  there  before  she  embarked  ?  Five  or  six 
days ;  a  short  time  ;  1  think  it  did  not  exceed  a  week. 

Did  your  lordship  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  form  part  of  her  party 
whilst  she  was  at  Civita  Vecchia  ?  We  dwelt  in  the  same  house  with 
her  majesty. 

And  of  course  lived  at  table  with  her  majesty  ?         Every  day,  always. 

During  that  time  were  any  other  persons  invited,  during  the  stay  at 
Civita  Vecchia  ?  The  persons  invited  were,  the  master  of  the  house, 
the  Marchese  Mansi,  one  day,  and  the  other  persons  of  the  family. 

Are  those  the  persons  whom  your  lordship  has  before  enumerated  as 
forming  her  majesty's  suite  when  at  Naples  ?  No,  with  the  exception 
of  Doctor  Holland ;  Doctor  Holland  was  there,  the  other  persons  were 
not  there. 

Was  Mrs.  Falconet  there  ?        She  was  there. 

Had  Mrs.  Falconet  any  daughters?         She  had  two  daughters  ? 

Of  what  age  might  those  daughters  be?  The  eldest  was  a  young 
lady,  I  suppose  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  the  other  was  younger. 

Does  your  lordship  know  who  Mrs.  Falconet  was?  1  had  known 
Mrs.  Falconet  before  that  time  in  England,  she  was  either  an  English 
woman  or  an  American,  1  believe  an  American  by  birth. 

In  what  situation  of  life  was  Mrs.  Falconet?  She  was  before  in  a 
very  reputable  situation,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Falconet,  a  banker  at 
Naples. 

Is  he  a  person  in  a  considerable  line  of  business?  Very  con- 
siderable. 

Does  your  lordship  know,  whether  she  was  a  person  who  associated 
with  the  first  ranks  in  that  country  ?  As  far  as  persons  in  her  situa- 
tion associated  with  the  principal  people,  I  believe  she  did ;  I  had  not 
been  then  acquainted  with  her  for  a  great  while,  but  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  she  did. 

Does  your  lordship  know,  whether  Mrs.  Falconet  was  received  among 
the  first  ranks  of  English  in  that  country?  I  cannot  apeak  particu- 
larly to  that,  not  having  seen  her  for  some  time  before. 

Does  your  lordship  know,  whether  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Falconet  afterwards  married  an  Italian  of  considerable  station  in  so- 
ciety ?  J  believe  she  has  two  daughters  married,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand ;  one  of  them  I  have  seen,  who  is  married  to  an  American  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Middleton,  and  the  other,  as  1  have  heard,  to  Mon- 
sieur Pourtales. 

Do  you  mean  Mr.  Portallis,  a  considerable  banker  and  proprietor  in 
Switzerland?  That  I  really  do  not  know,  I  have  heard  his  name, 
but  never  saw  him. 

Are  those  two  ladies  whom  you  have  mentioned  the  same  two  daugh- 
ters you  met  at  Civita  Vecchia,  or  other  two?  No,  other  two  daugh- 
ters; I  believe  both  those  ladies  were  married  at.  that  time. 

Did  the  two  unmarried  daughters  whom  you  met  there  dine  at  the 
table  with  her  majesty  ?         They  did. 

When  her  majesty  embarked,  it  was  on  board  the  Clorinde,  was  it 
not  ?         ]t  was. 

Did  your  lordship  embark  with  her  ?         I  did. 

And  Lady  Char'otte  Lindsay  ?        And  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 

Who  else  embarked  in  the  suite  of  her  majesty?  Madame  Fal- 
conet did,  and  her  two  daughters,  and  Dr.  Holland. 

Where  did  your  lordship  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  disembark  ? 
We  disembarked  at  Leghorn. 

From  that  time  there  was  a  considerable  interval  before  your  lordship 
met  her  majesty  again  ?        There  was  a  very  considerable  time  that 
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summer;  I  did  not  see  her  majesty  again  (ill  the  month  of  November  in 
the  year  1815. 

Where,  was  it  that  your  lordship  then  saw  her  ?  At  the  ViK a  d'Este, 
her  house  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 

Was  your  lordship  accompanied  at  that  time  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay?  No,  I  was  not;  I  saw  her  fiist  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  in 
paying  my  respects  to  her  at  her  villa. 

Where  was  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  at  that  time?         In  England. 

Did  your  lordship  dine  there  upon  that  occasion?         I  did. 

At  that  time  was  Pergami  sitting  at  the  table  of  her  majesty  ?  He 
was. 

Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  sitting  at  her  majesty's  table  ?      Never. 

Did  your  lordship  stay  longer  upon  that  occasion  than  the  day  on 
which  you  dined  there?         No*  I  went  away  that  evening. 

Where  did  your  lordship  go  to  ?  I  slept  at  the  town  of  Como  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  Milan. 

Did  your  lordship  afterwards,  while  you  were  in  that  country,  pay 
her  majesty  a  second  visit?  I  did;  the  Sunday  following  i  dined  witii 
her  majesty  at  Milan.  . 

When  you  were  there  the  first  time,  had  you  intended  to  pay  a  longer 
visit  to  her  majesty  than  the  dining  with  her  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that 
1  had.  I  had  no  particular  intention.  1  was  at  the  time  travelling, 
and  only  intended  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  majesty,  .1  do  not  charge 
my  memory  that  I  had  any  intention  rf  staying  longer. 

Your  lordship  is  understood  to  have  stated  that  you  dined  there  the 
Sunday  following  ?  The  Sunday  following  at  Milan:  when  I  saw 
her  majesty  on  the  Lake.of  Como,  her  majesty  invited  me  to  dine  with 
ner  the  following  Sunday  at  Milan. 

Was  Pergami  at  the  table  that  second  time?        He  was. 

Has  your  lordship  seen  her  majesty  since  that  time  ?        I  have  not. 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY    MR.    ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

You  have  stated  that  while  your  lordship  was  at  Naples,  Pergami  was 
in  the  situation  of  a  courier ;  did  it  happen  when  your  lordship  dinea 
with  her  majesty  either  at  Naples  or  at  Civita  Vecchia,  or  on  board  the 
Clorinde,  that  he  waited  at  table?  At  Civita  Vecchia  he  certainly 
did  ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  did  at  Naples. 

Did  he  so  on  board  the  Clorinde?  I  really  do  not  re-collect  whether 
he  did  on  board  the  Clorinde,  I  cannot  positively  charge  my  memory 
with  that  circumstance ;  I  remember  it  well  at  Civita  Veechia,  and  I 
rather  think  he  did  on  board  the  Clorinde. 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  hold  at  that  time  any  situation  in  her 
majesty's  suite  ?  Sue  was  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  her  majesty, 
then  her  royal  highness. 

When  did  she  quit  that  situation  ?  She  quitted  that  situation  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  for  I  was  then  out  of  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1817';  about  the  month  of  May,  I  think,  in  the  year  18 17. 

Although  you  say  she  quitted  the  situation  in  1 817»  she  was  not 
actually  in  her  majesty's  suite  after  she  left  her  in  Italy?  After  she 
left  her  at  Leghorn,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  my  sister  never 
joined  her  majesty. 

When  you  visited  her  majesty  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  was  there  any  lady 
in  attendance  upon  her  at  that  time  ?  There  was  an  Italian  lady, 
who  I  understood  was  the  Countess  Oldi. 

In  the  course  of  dining  with  h«r  maiesty  a-t  the  Villa  d'Este,  did  you 
vol.  U.      T.  0 
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occasionally  converse  with  thai  lady  ?  Very  little,  I  had  some  con- 
versation. 

From  your  conversation  with  her,  did  she  speak  the  Patois  or  the 
pure  Italian?  She  spoke,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  very  good 
intelligible  Italian,  with  rather  an  accent  of  the  Lombardy,  but  not  very 
remarkable;  we  had  no  very  long  conversation. 

When  you  visited  her  majesty  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  did  you  see  her 
grounds?        I  did 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  a  Greek  or  an  Albanian  servant 
with  your  lordship  at  that  time?  I  had  a  Greek  servant  with  me 
at  the  time. 

Did  her  majesty  accompany  you  into  the  grounds  ?  Her  majesty 
first  shewed  me  great  part  of  her  gardens,  and  afterwards  lent  me  her 
donkey  to  ride  upon  to  see  the  rest. 

Dots  your  lordship  recollect  in  what  part  of  your  tour  round  the  gar- 
dens it  was  that  you  mounted  the  donkey  ?  I  mounted  it  I  think  very 
near  the  door,  I  went  afterwards  round  the  olive-yard  and  other  places 
in  the  grounds. 

Ingoing  round  the  grounds,  or  at  the  time  of  coming  out,  did  your 
lordship  see  her  royal  highness  in  the  grounds?  While  I  walked 
with  her  royal  highness  I  saw  her,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
her  walking  about  the  grounds  after  that. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  your  servant  walking  about  the  grounds? 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him,  though  1  might  have  seen  him 
walking  about  the  grounds. 

Does  your  lordship  remember  whether  you  did  see  him  walking 
about  the  grounds?  No,  it  is  a  thing  I  have  not  charged  my  memon 
with. 

Your  lordship  never  stated  you  saw  your  servant  in  those  grounds; 
Not  that  I  saw  him  m  the  grounds,  I  heard  that  he  had  walked  rounc 
them. 

Do  you  recollect  having  staled  that  you  had  seen  him  in  any  part  ov 
those  grounds  with  her  royal  highness?  Not  with  her  royal  highness, 
certainly;  I  might  haye  seen  him  with  her  royal  highness;  1  did  not 
take  notice  of  his  being  walking  with  her  royal  highness;  there  were 
people  walking  about  in  the  grounds  and  the  gardens. 

Will  your  lordship  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  whether  you  did 
not  see  him  walking  in  the  gardens  with  her  royal  highness?  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  did. 

Or  going  any  where?  Nor  going  any  where;  I  do  not  recollect 
the  circumstance. 

Does  your  lordship  remember  a  summer-house  or  grotto?  I  re- 
member perfectly  her  royal  highness  shewing  it  me. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  seeing  her  royal  highness  with  your 
servant  near  that  grotto?        No,  certainly  not. 

Has  your  lordship  never  stated  that  you  saw  her  royal  highness? 
I  never  stated  that  I  had  seen  him  with  her  royal  highness,  that  I  had 
seen  him  with  her  in  the  grotto,  certainly  not. 

Nor  in  the  grounds?        She  might  have  been  walking  with  him,  but 

do  not  recollect  having  seen  it,  or  having  stated  it. 

Is  your  lordship  to  be  understood  to  state,  that  you  do  not  now  re- 
member whether  the  circumstance  took  place  of  not  ?         Certainly. 

That  it  might  have  taken  place,  but  you  do  not  recollect  it  ?  It 
might  have  taken  place,  but  1  do  not  recollect  it. 

That  your  lordship  might  have  seen  it,  bul  yeu  do  not  recollect  it? 
They  might  have  been  in  the  garden,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it  striking 
me  as  any  thing  remarkable. 
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Then  if  it  did  not  strike  your  lordship  as  any  thing  remarkable,  it  is 
not  likely  your  lordship  should  so  state  that  to  any  one?         Certainly 

Will  your  lordship  undertake  to  say  you  never  have  stated  that? 
I  can  undertake  to  say  I  never  have  siid  I  had  seen  them  together  in 
the  grotto. 

Or  on  that  day  ?  On  that  day  certainly  I  have  no  recollection  of 
it;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  did  not  see  them  in  the  garden,  but  1  do  not 
recollect  it. 

Had  your  lordship  been  accustomed  to  ride  at  that  time  ?  I  had  not 
been  a  great  rider,  but  at  that  time  I  only  roile  upon  a  donkey. 

Who  requested  your  lordship  to  ride  upon  the  donkey  ?  The  prin- 
cess of  Wales. 

Did  she  urge  your  lordship  to  ride  round  the  grounds  on  the  donkey  ? 
She  certainly  did. 

Where  was  your  lordship's  servant  at  that  time?  In  the  house  I 
believe,  or  in  the  grounds;  he  went  with  me  to  the  house  I  recollect 
perfectly,  and  was  there  walking  about. ;  I  do  not  know  whereabout  he 
was  in  the  grounds ;  I  know  he  was  at  the  place. 

How  long  did  that  servant  remain  with  your  lordship  afterwards? 
He  remained  till  the  year  1817;  he  left  me  at  Venice  in  the  month  of 
May  1817. 

Previous  to  your  sister  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  quitting  the  situation 
with  her  royal  highness,  had  your  lordship  any  conversation  with  her 
upon  that  subject?         1  had  correspondence  with  her. 

KE-EXAMINED    BY    Mil.    T1NDAL. 

Can  your  lordship  recollect  what  the  size  of  this  garden  was?  It 
was  a  formal  Italian  garden,  of  what  size  I  cannot  now  precisely  re- 
collect. 

Your  lordship  cannot  recollect  the  number  of  acres  within  a  fewJ? 
No,  I  cannot ;  it  was  a  handsome  fair  garden. 

At  the  different  times,  whenever  your  lordship  has  seen  her  royal 
highness  and  Pergami  together,  have  you  ever  observed  any  impropriety 
of  conduct  in  her  royal  highness? 

The  Attorney-general  submitted  that  this  did  not  arise  out 
of  the  cross-examination. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
asked  on  original  examination,  or  that  if  now  asked,  it 
would  let  in  the  Attorney-general  to  put  further  questions 
upon  it. 

EXAMINED   BY  THE  LORDS. 

Lord  Ross. — When  you  saw  her  royal  highness  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
was  anybody  with  her  ?         Yes,  Pergami. 

Was  any  other  person  with  her  in  the  boat  ?        No. 

Earl  Grey. — At  any  time  when  you  have  been  at  her  royal  highness's, 
and  Pergami  was  in  company,  have  you  ever  seen  any  improper  fami- 
liarity between  them?        No,  certainly  none. 

Your  lordship  has  stated  that  in  the  Countess  Oldi's  language  there 
was  a  slight  accent  of  Lombardy,  but  nothing  very  remarkable  ?  No- 
thing very  remarkable;  we  conversed  together,  and  what  she  answered 
was  perfectly  good  Italian,  but  with  an  accent. 

What  observation  did  your  lordship  make  upon  her  manners?      That 
her  manners  were  perfectly  inoflensive.that  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  them,  verv  modest,  not  oarticularly  vulgar 
■  O    '     . 
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Nothing  you  would  denominate  as  vulgar?  Not  as  vulgar,  certainly 
not;  the  exact  shade  of  vulgarity  I  cannot  now  charge  my  memory 
with  ;  I  do  not  remember  having  considered  her  as  vulgar  in  her  con- 
versation with  me,  not  the  least ;  I  do  not  remember  that  the  impression 
upon  my  mind  was  that  of  having  conversed  with  a  vulgar  woman. 

Did  you  observe  any  particular  difference  between  the  manners  of 
the  Countess  Oldi  and  other  Italian  ladies?  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  ; 
she  did  not  strike  me  ad  bring  a  woman  of  remarkably  fascinating 
manners,  remarkably  refined,  but  I  did  not  see  any  great  difference 
between  her  and  other  Italian  ladies. 

Earl  of  Liverpool. — Were  her  mariners  and  conversation,  the  manners 
and  conversation  of  a  person  who  had  been  well  educated,  and  who  had 
lived  in  good  society?  Upon  that  subject  I  really  knew  her  so  little, 
I  only  conversed  with  her  a  very  few  words  during  the  dinner,  and  I 
could  not  form  any  opinion  of  that  sort  as  to  the  extent  of  her  education  ; 
our  conversation  was  extremely  short,  and  there  was  nothing  at  all  re- 
markable in  the  conversation. 

How  often  did  you  meet  Countess  Oldi?  Only  twice;  once  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  and  the  other  time  at  Milan. 

Did  you  at  that  time  know  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Pergami  ?  To 
mv  certain  knowledge  no ;  1  heard  she  was  the  sister  of  Pergami,  I  heard 
it  I  think  before  I  vras  at  Como,  but  I  certainly  heard  it  before  I  was 
at  Milan.  . 

Lord  Erskine. — Did  not  your  lordship  state,  I  observed  nothing  vulgar 
in  her  conversation,  not  the  least?  My  conversation  with  her  was 
▼ery  short,  I  was  not  struck  with  any  thing  vulgar. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — When  your  lordship  dined  with  her  royal 
highness  at  Como,  did  you  sit  next  her  royal  highness  ?         I  did. 

Where  did  Pergami  sit  ?         On  the  other  side  of  her  royal  highness. 

When  your  lordship  dined  at  Milan  with  her  royal  highness,  where 
did  you  then  sit?         I  sat  by  her  royal  highuess's  side. 

Where  did  Pergamisit?         Hesaton  the  otherside. 

Did  he,  during  the  time  of  dinner,  receive  any  attentions  from  her 
royal  highness?         No  particular  attentions,  certainly. 

Did  your  lordship?  Her  royal  highness  was  exceedingly  gracious 
to  me,  and  conversed  with  me. 

Did  you  observe  how  she  conducted  herself  in  relation  to  Pergami  ? 
I  perceived  nothing-  particular  in  her  royal  highuess's  manner  to  Per- 
gami, at  either  of  those  interviews. 

Where  did  Countess  Oldi  sit?  She  sat  on  the  other  side  of  me  at 
Como;  I  believe  she  did  at  Milan,  but  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 

Who  was  at  table  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  ?  .Lieutenant 
Hownam,  William  Austin,  and  an  Italian  gentleman,  as  I  understood,  a 
medical  man,  who  they  said  had  been  at  Pavia,  that  he  had  been  em- 
ployed there. 

Was  it  the  same  company  at  Como  and  at  Milan  ?  It  was,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Lord  Kenyon.^-Wh&t  was  the  size  of  the  boat  in  which  the  princess 
and  Pergami  were  on  the  Lake  of  Como?  A  very  small  one,  a  small 
boat. 

Did  your  lordship  observe  the  boat  more  when  you  were  approaching 
it?  No,  when  we  approached  the  boat,  after  her  royal  highness  had 
spoken  to  me,  Pergami  rowed  it  to  the  shore. 

At  what  distance  was  that  boat  from  the  shore  when  you  saw  it  ?  I 
cannot  tell;  not  at  any  great  distance ;  my  boat  and  that  of  her  royal 
highness  came  to  the  shore  together.   I  was  in  another  boat  on  the  lake. 

When  your  lordship  saw  the  boat  move,  was  it  in  consequence  of 
Pergami  rowing  the  boat?        Certainly. 
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Did  her  royal  highness  introduce  you  to  Pergami?  She  said,  point- 
ing to  him,  "  Voici  Monsieur  Pergami.." 

Did  she,  either  at  Como  or  at  Milan,  give  you  any  'eason  for  having 
advanced  him  to  the  situation  he  then  held?         No,  she  did  not. 

Did  she  introduce  the  Countess  of  Oldi  to  you  ?         She  did. 

Earl  Bathurst. — Did  she  introduce  Countess  Oldi  to  your  lordship  as 
the  sister  of  Pergami  ?  No,  1  am  pretty  sure  she  did  not ;  I  should 
have  remarked  it  if  she  had. 

Earl  of  Darlington. — What  was  the  deportment  of  Pergami  towards 
her  royal  highness?         Nothing  particular;  very  respectful. 

Was  the  giound  or  garden  your  lordship  alludes  to,  that  immediately 
adjoining  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  The  garden  in  which  her  royal  highness 
walked  with  me,  was  directly  behind  the  house;  the  vineyards  through 
which  I  rode  were  immediately  adjoining  to  that  garden. 

Your  lordship  observed,  you  did  not  recollect  the  exact  size  of  that 
garden  ?         I  do  not. 

Was  it  more  than  one  acre  of  ground  ?  I  really  cannot  give  any 
opinion  upon  its  size,  I  should  think  it  was  more;  there  was  a  large 
Italian  regular  garden. 

Lord  Belmore. — Did  your  sister,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  leave  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  service  of  her  own  accord,  or  was  she  dismissed  ? 
She  left  it  of  her  own  accord. 

Lord  Eilenborough. — Did  your  lordship  make  any  particular  observa- 
tion on  the  manners  of  Pergami?  The  observations  I  made  on  the 
manners  of  Pergami  were,  that  they  were  perfectly  unobtrusive,  that  he 
was  not  forward  ;  that  was  the  only  observation  1  made.  I  have  been 
asked  whether  1  had  a  Greek  servant  in  the  garden  behind  the  house  ;  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  I  had  ;  and  that  I  mentioned  the  having  a 
Greek  servant  to  her  royal  highness;  but  more  than  that  I  do  not  recol- 
lect. She  observed  his  dress,  but  as  to  having  seen  them  walking  to- 
gether, I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  circumstance.  I  have,  upon  this 
subject,  but  a  very  imperfect  recollection,  but  1  think  1  did  mention  him, 
in  walking  in  the  garden,  as  a  Greek  servant,  observing  that  I  had  him 
from  Athens;  he  was  in  the  dress  of  the  country. 

Had  your  lordship  any  conversation  with  Pergami?  No  particular 
conversation:  Pergami  spoke  but  little  while  I  was  there;  and  I  think 
the  only  time  when  I  was  ever  in  a  room  alone  with  Pergami  was  in  the 
gallery  of  the  house  at  Milan,  when  he  shewed  me  some  pictures;  but  I 
do  not  remember  any  particular  conversation. 

From  the  opportunities  your  lordship  had  of  observing  the  behaviour 
of  Pergami,  could  you  form  any  opinion  of  his  being  superior  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  had  formerly  lived?  No,  it  did  not  strike  me 
that  he  was. 

This  question  and  the  answer  were  read  at  the  request  of 
the  Solicitor-general  of  the  queen  to  his  lordship,  and  he  stated 
that  the  answer  was  correct. 


FOURTH    WITNESS. 

Then  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glenbervie  was  called, 
and  sworn  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  table,  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Wilde  as  follows  : —  ; 

Did  your  lordship  see  her  present  majesty  at  the  time  she  was  Princess 
of  Wales  at  any  time  at  Genoa?        I  did. 
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Were  you  at  that  time  accompanied  by  Lady  Glenbervie  ?         I  was.  "% 
Did  her  lad)  ship  for  any  period  form  any  part  of  the  suite  of   her 
royal  highness?         No,  not  at  that  time. 

Did  her  ladyship,  at  any  time  during  the  period  your  lordship  was  at 
Genoa,  attend  in  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness  ?         She  did. 

In  what  way?  When  her  royal  highness  arrived  at  Genoa,  Lady 
Glenbervie  and  J  were  there ;  Lady  Glenbervie  was  not  in  her  service 
at  that  time,  but  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  was  expected  from  Nice  ; 
the  frigate  that  brought  the  princess  was  sent  on  immediately  to  Nice, 
to  fetch  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell;  Lady  Glenbervie  having  been 
formerly  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  princess,  rinding 
herself  at  Genoa,  proposed  to  the  princess,  who  had  none  of  her  ladies 
with  her  then,  to  attend  her  till  the  arrival  of  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell. 

Did  your  lordship,  during  the  time  that  Lady  Glenbervie  was  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  Princess  of  Wales,  dine  at  the  table  of  her  royal 
highness?         Frequently. 

For  what  period  ?  Her  royal  highness  arrived,  I  think,  on   the 

26th  of  March;  Lady  Glenbervie  and  I  continued  there  till  the  17th  of 
May:  the  princess  did  not  leave  Genoa,  1  think,  till  the  day  after  we 
did,  which  would  be  the  18th;  during  that  period  I  very  frequently 
dined  with  the  princess,  but  not  every  day. 

Did  your  lordship  during  that  time  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  Per- 
gami?         I  saw  him  every  day  that  I  dined  there. 

What  was  the  coi.duct  which  your  lordship  observed  in  her  royal 
highness  during  that  period  towards  Pergami  ?  Pergami  waited  be- 
hind her  royal  highness's  back,  in  the  habit  of  a  courier;  it  happened 
to  me  often  to  have  the  honour  of  sitting  next  her,  and  all  that  I  saw  was 
the  behaviour  of  any  mistress  of  her  rank  to  her  servant  waiting  behind 
her;  he  often  helped  her  and  me  to  wine  and  to  other  things. 

What  was  the  conduct  observed  by  Pergami  towards  her  royal  holi- 
ness?       That  of  a  servant. 

Was  it  respectful,  becoming  his  then  situation,  or  otherwise?  1  did 
not  pay  any  particular  attention,  but  if  there  had  been  any  thing  likt 
disrespect  I  must  have  observed  it. 

Has  your  lordship  mentioned  the  yea;?         This  was  in  the  year  1815. 

What  company  did  your  lordship  meet  at  her  royal  highness's  table 
during  that  period?  Mrs.  Falconet  and  her  two  daughters,  and  Mr. 
Hownam  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy ;  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  after  she 
arrived,  which  was  some  days,  about  a  week  perhaps  after  the  princess 
arrived;  Dr.  Holland  also  most  days,  I  am  not  sure  he  did  not  all ;  and 
also  some  Genoese  noblemen,  one  l  particularly  recollect,  the  marchese 
John  Carlo  Negri,  and  some  English  gentlemen,  I  think  some  officers 
of  the  navy,  indeed  I  am  sure  the  captain  of  the  frigate  that  brought  the 
princess. 

Did  your  lordship  see  Lady  William  Bentinck  there  ?  I  saw  her  at 
Genoa. 

At  her  royal  highness's  ?  Yes,  I  think  I  did,  at  a  ball,  and  I  believe 
at  a  party ;  whether  she  dined  there  or  not  I  cannot  state. 

Can  your  lordship  recollect  attending  any  of  the  balls  given  by  her 
royal  highness?         The  only  ball  I  recollect,  1  was  at. 

Did  your  lordship  meet  there  the  persons  of  rank  of  the  place  ?  All 
the  society  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  the  principal  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  place. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

Your  lordship  did  not  live  in  the  house?  1  did  not  live  in  the 

house,  nor  Lady  Glenbervie. 
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When  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  arrived,  which  was  after  the  inter- 
val of  a  week,  Lady  Glenbervie  ceased  to  act  in  the  situation  she  had 
before  occupied?         Yes,  she  didj   but  she  was  often  there  at  dinner. 

How  many  times;  on  an  average,  might  your  lordship  have  dine} 
there;  two  or  three  times  in  a  week,  or  how  often?  Yes,  two  01 
three  timGs,   or  more. 

Is  your  lordship  to  be  understood  to  state  that  Pergami  at  that  time 
appeared  in  the  dress  of  a  servant  ?  A  fancy  dress,  the  dress  of  a 

courier  according  to  my  recollection. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Did  your  lordship  meet  Captain  Pecheil  of  the 
Clorinde  at  dinner  at  the  princess's?        1  think  I  did. 

Then  his  lordship  withdrew.  f 


FIFTH    WITNESS. 

Then  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  called  iu,  and  having 
been  sworn,  was  examined  by  Dr.  Lushington  as  follows  : 

Did  you  ever  form  a  part  of  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  ?        Yes,  I  did. 

When  did  you  first  enter  her  royal  highness's  service  ?  I  first  en- 
tered her  royal  highness's. service,  I  think,  but  I  cannot  be  entirely  cer- 
tain, in  the  year  1808. 

Did  your  ladyship  attend  her  royal  highness  when  she  went  abroad 
in  [814?         I  did. 

Was  not  your  ladyship  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber?       I  was. 

How  far  did  you  go  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  that  journey? 
I  accompanied  her  royal  highness  as  far  as  Brunswick'. 

Why  did  your  ladyship  not  go  further?  It  never  was  understood  by 
her  royal  highness  nor  by  ine  that  I  was  to  go  further  than  merely  to 
accompany  her  ta  Brunswick. 

When  did  your  ladyship  again  see  her  royal  highness?  I  saw  her 
royal  highness  at  Naples  iu  the  beginning  of  March   1815. 

Did  you  then  act  as  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  her  royal  highness? 
1  did. 

How  long  then  did  you  continue  with  her  royal  highness  ?  1  joined 
her  royal  highness  the  beginning  of  March,  remained  with  her  royal 
highness  as  long  as  she  staid  at  Naples,  left  Naples  with  her  royal  high- 
ness, accompanied  her  to  Rome,  from  thence  to  Civita  Vecchia,  then 
embarked  with  her  on  board  the  Clorinde,  and  quitted  her  at  Leghorn, 
which  was  an  arrangement  that  had  been  settled  before  we  had  met. 

By  whom  was  her  royal  highness  visited  while  she  was  at  Naples? 
She  was  visited  by  all  the  English  of  distinction  there,  and  by  the 
Neapolitans  of  distinction,  and  other  foreigners. 

Would  your  ladyship  be  pleased  to  state  the  names  of  some  of  those? 
Lord  and  Lady  Llandaff,  Lord  and  Lady  Gage,  Lord  and  Lady 
Conyngham,  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and,  I  believe,  various  others ; 
Lord  Clare,  Lord  Granville  Somerset,  Lord  Frederic  Montague,  Lord 
and  Lady  Oxford,  and  many  young  Englishmen ;  Mr.  Fazakerly,  Mr. 
Davenport,  Mr.  William  Bankes,  Sir  Humphrey  and  Lady  Davy; 
there  may  be  many  others  that  1  have  forgotten. 

Was  her  royai  highness  visited  by  Mrs.  Falconet?        She  was. 

And  her  daughter?        And  her  daughter. 
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Was  your  ladyship  on  board  the  Clorinde  with  her  royal  highness? 
I  was. 

Does  your  ladyship  remember  where  her  royal  highness  slept  ?  On 
board  the  Clorinde  her  royal  highness  slept  in  a  part  of  the  captain's 
cabin  ;  it  was  divided  into  two,  her  royal  highness  slept  in  one  half,  and 
the  captain  and  his  brother  in  the  other  half,  with  a  partition  between. 

Did  any  one  sleep  in  that  division  of  the  cabin  in  which  her  royal 
highness  slept?        Yes,  her  maid. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect  any  thing  arising  in  consequence  of  the 
cabin  being  divided  into  two  parts?  I  recollect  no  particular,  ex- 
cept that  her  royal  highness  rather  expressed  her  surprise,  that  the  other 
half  of  the  cabin  had  not  been  appropriated  to  my  use,  instead  of  the 
captain  and  his  brother  continuing  to  occupy  it. 

Did  that  occasion  any  difference  between  her  royal  highness  and  the 
captain  ?  No,  I  did  not  observe  any  difference  upon  the  subject  of  it ; 
it  was  merely  a  remark  she  made  to  me. 

Does  your  ladyship  remember  a  person  by  the  name  of  Pergami  being 
in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness?        I  do. 

In  what  capacity  ?        As  courier. 

Had  your  ladyship  opportunities  of  seeing  what  passed  between  her 
royal  highness  and  Pergami?  I  was  often  in  company  with  her  royal 
highness  when  Pergami  was  attending. 

How  did  he  conduct  himself?  .  Just  in  the  common  way  that  a 
person  in  his  situation  would  naturally  conduct  himself.  * 

How  did  her  royal  highness  conduct  herself  towards  him?  In  the 
same  manner  that  a  mistress  would  conduct  herself  towards  a  servant.   . 

Did  your  ladyship  ever  observe  any  impropriety  of  conduct  between 
the  princess  of  Wales  and  Pergami  ?         Never. 

When  did  your  ladyship  quit  her  royal  highness's  service?  I  sent 
in  my  resignation  in  the  year  1817. 

What  was  your  ladyship's  reason  for  resigning?  My  brother  wrote 
to  me,  requesting  me  to  resign,  and  J  complied  with  his  request. 

Has  your  ladyship  seen  her  royal  highness  since  she  has  returned  to 
this  country  ?        I  have. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    SOLICITO  R-GEN  ERAL. 

How  long  was  it  before  her  royal  highness  quitted  Naples  that  you 
joined  her?         I  should  think  about  twelve  days,  ten  or  twelve  days. 

How  much  time  was  so  occupied  in  proceeding  from  Naples  to  Leg- 
horn ?  We  slept  one  night  in  going  to  Rome,  staid  two  nights  at 
Rome,  I  think  we  were  six  nights  at  Civita  Vecchia,  waiting  for  the 
frigate,   and  three  nights  on  board  the  frigate. 

Your  ladyship  is  understood  to  have  then  left  Leghorn,  and  not  to 
have  returned  again  into  the  service  of  her  royal  highness?  I  did  not 
resign  at  that  time. 

You  did  not  enter  after  that  into  the  actual  service  of  her  royal  high- 
ness ?  I  left  Leghorn  for  the  purpose  of  having  my  brother  to  escort 
me  home  to  England. 

During  the  time  you  were  at  Civita  Vecchia  did  you  see  Pergami  ? 
I  did  every  day. 

Try  and  recollect  with  accuracy,  whether  you  did  not  see  him  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  walking  with  her  royal  highness?  Her  royal  high- 
ness and  I  frequently  walked  out  together,  and  Pergami  attended;  he 
did  not  walk  with  us,  but  he  walked  a  little  way  behind,  a  short  dis- 
tance behind. 
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Did  that  happen  every  time  you  walked  out  ?  Every  time  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect. 

Was  there  any  other  courier  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  at 
that  time?  I  believe  Hieronimus  was  also  a  courier,  but  1  cannot  be 
entirely  certain;    he  was  with  us. 

Does  your  ladyship  mean  to  say,  by  saying  that  Hieronimus  was  with 
you,  that  he  walked  out  with  you  ?  No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  he 
walked  out. 

Have  you  the  least  doubt  that  he  did  not  walk  out  with  you  ?  I  do 

not  think  that  1  had  the  honour  of  walking  out  above  twice  with  her 
royal  highness;  I  walked  out  with  her  every  time  she  walked. 

Your  ladyship  was  understood  before  to  say,  that  you  walked  out  se- 
veral times  with  her  royal  highness?  I  might  have  walked  out  with 
her  three  times  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  above 
twice  that  we  walked ;  but  1  cannot  positively  swear  that  we  might  not 
have  walked  out  three  or  four  times. 

Perhaps  your  ladyship  will  swear  that  you  did  not  walk  five  or  six 
times.         Yes,  I  can  swear  that. 

You  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  uot  walk  out  four  ?  No, 
but  I  think  not. 

But  every  time  you  did  walk  out,  the  courier  Who  accompanied  you 
then  was  Pergami  ?        Yes. 

Will  your  ladyship  take  upon  yourself  to  swear,  that  upon  no  one  of 
those  occasions  her  royal  highness  walked  arm-in-arm  with  Pergami  I 
I  have  not  any  recollection  of  her  walking  arm-in-arm  with  Pergami. 

Will  your  ladyship  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  she  did  not?  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it ;  as  far  as  i  can  recollect,  Pergami  attended  us  at  a 
little  distance,   unless  he  was  called  to  be  asked  a  question. 

Your  ladyship  is  to  be  understood,  that  you  will  uot  swear  that  her 
royal  highness  did  not  walk,  upon  that  occasion,  arm-in-arm  with  Per- 
gami ?  I  certainly  do  not  recollect  that  she  ever  did  walk  arm-in-arm 
with  Pergami. 

But  you  will  not  swear  that  she  did  not?  I  cannot  positively  swear, 
but  I  never  was  struck  with  it. 

If  such  a  thing  had  happened,  must  it  uot  have  struck  your  ladyship? 
I  suppose  it  would  have  struck  roe;  and  therefore  I  imagine  it  did  not 
happen. 

But  you  will  not  swear  it  did  not  happen?  1  will  not  swear,  be- 

cause she  might  have  taken  his  aria  upon  some  particular  occasion ;  not 
that  I  recollect  that  she  did,  but  it  might  have  happened  without  my 
being  struck  with  any  thing  extraordinary. 

Your  ladyship  was  understood  to  state,  that  if  she  had  taken  his  arm 
it  would  have  struck  you  as  something  extraordinary?  If  they  had 
walked  arm-in-arm,  but  she  might  have  taken  his  arm. 

But  you  think  she  might  have  taken  his  arm,  though  they  did  not 
walk  arm-in-arm  ?  She  might  have  taken  his  arm,  but  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  the  circumstance. 

Your  ladyship  filled  the  office  of  lady  of  the  bed-chamber?        I  did. 

That  office  did  not  necessarily  lead  you  into  her  royal  highness' s  bed- 
room? Very  frequently  it  did;  her  royal  highness  sent  for  me  very 
frequently. 

At  Naples?        At  Naples. 

Was  her  royal  highness  always  alone  upon  those  occasions?  Not 
always  alone,  certainly  ;  sometimes  there  were  persons  with  her. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  upon  any  of  those  occasions  seeing  Pergainj  in 
the  bed-room  ?  I  saw  him  myself  in  the  bed-room,  for  we  used  to 
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din®  in  the  bed-room.  1  dined  in  the  bed-room  with  the  princess  and 
William  Austin,  and  Pergami  used  to  wait  upon  us  as  a  servant. 

Was  that  during  the  time  you  were  at  Naples?  During  the  time  I 
was  at  Naples. 

Did  any  other  person,  except  William  Austin  and  yourself  and  her 
royal  highness,  dine  upon  those  occasions  in  the  bed-room  ?  No,  I 
think  nobody  but  we  three  dined  ;  but  other  servants  used  to  bring  in 
dishes. 

Did  that  happen  frequently  while  her  royal  highness  was  at  Naples, 

during  the  time  you  were  with  her?         Yes,  that  happened  whenever 

her  royal  highness  had  not  company  to  dinner,  and  excepting  one  day 

when  I  went  to  Pompeii,  and  her  royal  highness  gave  me  leave  of  ab- 

ence  the  whole  day. 

Upon  those  occasions  did  Pergami  always  wait  ?  I  think  he  did, 

ut  I  cannot  positively  swear. 

When  was  it  that  your  ladyship  quitted  the  service  of  her  royal  high- 
ness ?         In  the  year  1817. 

Had  any  application  been  made  to  your  ladyship  to  join  her  royal 
highness  in  -Germany,  before  you  took  the  resolution  of  quitting? 
Yes,  there  had. 

How  long  before?       I  cannot  accurately  remember  how  long  before. 

Was  any  proposition  made  about  appointing  Colonel  Lindsay  to  the 
situation  of  chamberlain  to  her  royal  highness?   % 

The  Attorney-general  of  the  queen  objected  to  the  question. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw.     Adjourned. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY,  FRIDAY,  OCT.  6.  ! 
The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  again  called 
in  ;  and  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor-General. 

Is  there  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  called  La  Favorita  ? 
Yes  there  is. 

Did  your  ladyship  ever  walk  in  that  garden  with  her  royal  highness? 
Yes,  I  did  one  day.  ^ 

Was  Pergami  also  present  at  that  time  ?        He  was. 

Did  jyour  ladyship,  in  going  from  Naples  to  Rome-,  travel  in  the  same 
carriage  with  her  royal  highness  ?        I  did. 

Did  Pergami  ride  as  courier  during  that  journey  ?        He  did. 

Did  your  ladyship  also  go  in  the  same  carriage  in  the  journey  from 
Rome,  after  your  ladyship  left  Rome  ?  From  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
Yes  1  *d. 

Did  Pergami  also  ride  as  courier  during  that  part  of  the  journey  ?  I 
believe  he  did,  but  I  have  not  so  accurate  a  recollection  of  it  as  of  the 
fowner  part. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect,  upon  the  former  part  of  the  journey, 
Pergami  coming  up  to  the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  addressing  her 
roy«l  highness,  saying  «  a  boire  Madame'?  I  perfectly  recollect  his 
coming  up  to  the  carriage,  but  it  was  after  he  was  called ;  we  had  pro- 
visions in  the  carriage,  and  her  royal  highness  gave  him  some  of  the 
provisions  out  of  the  carriage,  and  something  to  drink. 

Has  your  ladyship  a  distinct  recollection  that  it  was  after  he  was 
called?        I  think  it  certainly  was  after  he  was  called. 

Is  there  any  circumstance  that  enables, your  ladyship  to  pronounce 
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with  certainty  as  to  that?  No,  but  merely  because  it  was  more  na- 
tural that  he  should  not  come  till  he  was  called  to  have  some  provisions 
given  to  him. 

Then  your  ladyship  has  no  recollection  either  the  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  to  that  circumstance,  but  it  is  a  mere  inference  from  reasoning 
in  your  own  mind  ?  It  is  ;  there  was  nothing  struck  me  as  particular 
in  the  circumstance. 

Was  there  any  bottle  m  the  carriage,  which  her  royal  highness  handed 
to  him  ?         There  was  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Did  he  drink  from  that  bottle  ?  1  think  he  did. 
From  the  bottle  itself  without  any  glass?  Yes,  I  think  so. 
Did  he  afterwards  return  that  bottle  to  her  royal  highness?  I  ©an- 
not  be  quite  positive,  but  I  fancy  he  returned  the  bottle,  but  I  cannot 
be  by  any  means  positive  as  to  that ;  her  royal  highness  and  1  had  taken 
our  refreshment  before  he  was  helped,  and  whether  he  returned  the 
bottle  to  the  carriage  or  not,  or  whether  he  threw  the  bottle  away,  I 
cannot  be  certain. 

Although  your  ladyship  is  not  certain,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection 
which  way   was  it,  did  he  return  the  bottle  or  throw  it  away?  I 

rather  think  that  he  returned  the  bottle  to  the  carriage. 

Did  not  your  ladyship,  after  you  had  come  to  the  determination  of 
quitting  her  royal  highness's  service,  say  that  it  was  a  vast  relief  to  your 
mind,  having  come  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  the  service  of  her  royal 
highness,  and  you  then  considered  that  no  woman  with  any  regard  to 
her  character  could  remain  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  ?  I 
certainly  do  not  recollect  ever  having  stated  any  such  thing  in  such 
words. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect  having  stated  any  thing  to  that  effect? 
No. 

Will  your  ladyship  undertake  to  say,  that  you  did  not  state  the  very 
words  now  made  use  of?  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  stated  any 
ouch  words. 

Your  ladyship  will  not  undertake  to  say  you  did  notmake  use  of  those 
very  words?  I  can  say  that  I  did  not  make  use  of  those  very  words; 
1  have  no  recollection  of  having  made  use  of  any  such  words. 

Your  ladyship  had  before  said  you  had  no  recollection  of  having  made 
use  of  such  words,  an<*  the  question  then  proposed  was>  whether  you 
would  undertake  to  say  that  you  had  hot  made  use  of  such  words  ?  I 
can  only  say  I  think  it  extremely  improbable  that  I  should  have  made 
use  of  such  words;  and  1  do  not  recollect  that  1  did. 

Will  your  ladyship  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  make  use  of  words 
to  that  effect  more  than  once  ?  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
made  use  of  words  to  that  effect. 

Did  not  your  ladyship  say,  upon  quitting  the  service  of  her  royal 
highness,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  anxious  desire  to  assist  a  parti- 
cular individual  out  of  the  savings  in  that  service,  you  would  have 
quitted  the  service  long  before  ?  I  think  it  is  very  possible  1  might 
have  made  use  of  those  words ;  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  that  I  did, 
but  I  think  it  is  possible. 

Having  recalled  this  little  circumstance  to  the  recollection  of  your 
ladyship,  did  not  the  former  conversation,  to  which  ailusion  has  been 
made,  pass  at  the  same  time?  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  at  what 
time  I  might  have  said  1  was  induced  to  remain,  from  the  wish  of  assist- 
ing that  individual  from  ray  salary ;  I  have  no  distinct  recollefttion  when 
I  said  that,  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  was  coupled  with  any  word* 
expressive  of  an  ill  opinion  of  the  princess. 
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Is  your  ladyship  to  be  understood  that  it  was  not  so,  or  that  you  merely 
think  it  was  not  so,  coupled  with  such  terms  I  As  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, it  was  not  so. 

But  your  ladyship  will  not  be  positive?  1  can  only  say  that  I  have 
no  kind  of  recollection  of  it,  and  that  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  probable. 

Still  your  ladyship  is  understood  that  you  will  not  say  positively  that 
it  was  not  so?  I  have  no  kind  of  recollection  of  ever  having  stated 
that  my  resignation  was  on  account  of  what  you  mention,  that  no 
woman  of  character  could  remain. 

Your  ladyship,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  on  the  examination  in 
chief,  stated,  that  some  communication  had  been  made  by  Lord  Guil- 
ford; was  the  conversation  to  which  your  ladyship  has  spokeu,  and 
which  your  ladyship  recollects,  after  that  communication  from  Lord 
Guilford  ?  I  have  not  the  least  recollection  whether  it  was  before  or 
after. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect,  whether  or  not  it  was  about  the  same 
time?  No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  about  the  period  at  which  the 
conversation  you  ailude  to  might  have  taken  place. 

Was  it  after  your  ladyship  had  actually  resigned?         1  do  not  know. 

Are  there  no  circumstances  to  bring  that  fact  to  your  recollection  ? 
Yes,  I  thii.k  that  what  I  said  about  having  continued  in  the  service,  in 
order  that  my  salary  might  help  a  certain  individual,  must  have  taken 
place  after  the  communication  made  me  by  my  brother. 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    DR.    LUSHINGTON. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  communications  which  took  place  verbally, 
upon  the  subject  of  your  ladyship's  resignation  ;  to  whom  was  that  com- 
munication made?         To  my  husband. 

To  any  one  else  ?         To  no  one  else. 

Is  Mr.  Lindsay  a  person  in  distressed  circumstances?        He  is. 

Has  he  been  so  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  ?        For  some  years. 

Had  your  ladyship  ever  any  difficulty,  whilst  in  the  princess's  service, 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  your,  salary  ?  Yes,  at  one  time  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  arrear  due. 

Did  any  other  circumstances  occur  in  the  year  1817  to  render  your 
ladyship's  continuing  in  that  situation  disagreeable  to  you?  Yes,  it 
would  have  been  particularly  disagreeable  if  my  attendance  had 
been  required  at  that  time,  because  I  was  under  considerable  depression 
of  spirits. 

Had  your  ladyship  at  that  time  lost  a  near  relation  ?  I  had  lost  two, 
—the  late  Lord  Guilford,  and  the  late  lady  Glenbervie. 

Did  you  yourself  observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, any  impropriety,  to  induce  you  to  quit  her  service  ?  I  myself 
never  observed  any  improprieties  in  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  to 
induce  me  to  quit  her  service. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

You  have  mentioned  that  you  joined  the  princess  of  Wales  ten  or 
twelve  days  previous  to  her  leaving  Naples  ?         I  did  say  so. 

^our  ladyship  also  said  you  were  one  night  on  your  journey  to  Rome? 
Yes,  that  is  quite  correct. 

That  you  remained  at  Rome  two  days  ?  Two  nights  ;«nd  one  whole 
dry. 

At  Civita  Vecchia  six  daj's*  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  six 
days. 
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And  on  board  the  Clorinde  three?         I  think  three  nights. 

Making  altogether  twenty-four  days  ?        Yes. 

After  your  ladyship  had  quitted  the  frigate,  you  went  one  way  and  the 
princess  went  another?         Yes,  I  went  with  my  brother. 

Therefore  the  experience  your  ladyship  has  had  of  the  conduct  and 
deportment  of  the  queen  as  princess  of  Wales  extended  over  a  period 
of  twenty-four  days  only ;  that  being  the  number  of  days  mentiouec 
in  those  enumerated  by  your  ladyship  ?        Certainly,  at  that  period. 

Therefore  the  opinion  your  ladyship  is  enabled  to  give  of  the  conduc- 
of  her  majesty  as  princess  of  Wales,  extends  over  a  period  of  twenty^ 
four  days  only  ?        In  Italy. 

During  that  time  you  have  said  that  you  observed  no  impropriety  on 
the  part  of  her  royal  highness  in  her  intercourse  with  Pergami  ?  During 
that  time  I  observed  no  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  princess  of  Wales 
in  her  intercourse  with  Pergami. 

What  part  of  the  English  suite  of  the  princess  of  Wales  was  in  her 
royal  highness's  service  at  the  time  of  your  ladyship  joining  her  at 
Naples  ;  was  Sir  William  Gell  ?        Yes,  Sir  William  Gell. 

Did  Sir  William  Gell  remain  in  her  royal  highness's  service  when  she 
quitted  Naples,  or  had  he  left  it  ?  Sir  William  Gell  resigned  before 
we  left  Naples,  on  account  of  his  health  not  permitting  him  to  travel  to 
the  north. 

Was  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven  in  her  royal  highness's  service  at  the 
time  of  your  joining  her  at  Naples  ?         Yes,  he  was. 

Did  he  remain  in  her  service  when  she  aailed  from  Naples?  No, 
he  also  resigned. 

Was  Captain  Hesse  in  her  royal  highness's  service  at  the  time  of  your 
ladyship's  joieing  her  royal  highness  ?  Captain  Hesse  was  at  Naples 
with  her  royal  highness,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  was  in  her 
service  or  not. 

Did  Captain  Hesse  embark  with  your  ladyship  and  her  royal  highness- 
on  board  the  Clorinde  ?         No,  he  did  not. 

Then  he  had  quitted  the  service,  as  well  as  the  other  persons  who 
have  been  mentioned.  Yes,  he  certainly  did  not  accompany  us  when 
we  left  Naples. 

At  the  time  that  all  those  persons  had  quitted  the  service  of  her  royal 
highness,  were  you  aware  of  any  other  persons  having  joined  that  ser- 
vice 5  was  Pergami  himself  in  the  service  ?  I  found  him  in  her  royal 
highness's  service. 

Did  a  sister  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Faustina,  join  the  service,  of  her 
royal  highness  at  that  time  at  Naples  ?        Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Did  you  know  that  such  a  person  was  ever  in  the  service  ?  I  never 
heard  till  lately  of  such  a  person. 

Louis  Pergami,  his  brother,  did  your  ladyship  know  any  thing  of  his 
having  joined  her  royal  highness  at  Naples?  I  am  not  quite  certain, 
butl  think  I  recollect  a  person  cf  the  name  of  Louis  Pergami  at  Naples. 

You  do  not  know  of  his  having  been  taken  into  her  royal  highness's 
service  at  Naples?        No,  I  cannot.speak  with  certainty  to  it. 

Did  you  know  any  thing  of  the  mother  of  Pergami  having  entered 
into  her  royal  highness's  service  at  Naples?  No,  1  never  heard  of  her 
till  lately. 

Did  you  know  auy  thing  of  a  child,  of  the  name  of  Victorine,  having 
been  admitted  under  her  royal  highness's  protection  at  Naples  ?  No, 
there  certainly  was  no  such  child  at  the  house  at  Naples  when  I  was 
there. 
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In  answer  to  a  question  just  now  asked,  as  to  the  reason  you  bad  for 
quitting  her  royal  liighness's  service,  you  have  said,  that  you  had  seen 
nothing  improper  in  her  conduct?  No,  I  had  seen  nothing  improper 
in  her  royal  highness's  conduct. 

Had  your  ladyship  any  other  reason  for  quitting  her  royal  highness's 
service,  of  any  sort  or  kind,  which  operated  upon  your  ladyship's  mind* 
excepting  those  which  your  ladyship  has  already  mentioned?  I  cer- 
tainly had  not  seen  any  thing  improper  in  her  royal  highness's  conduct 
while  I  was  in  her  service ;  but  the  reports  were  of  so  unpleasant  and 
degrading  a  nature,  that  they  did  operate  upon  my  mind  in  making  me 
not  wish  to  continue  in  her  service. 

During  your  acquaintance  with  her  royal  highness,  bad  your  ladyship 
observed  in  her  a  degree  of  familiarity  towards  her  menial  servants, 
both  male  and  female,  that  is  unusual  in  persons  of  such  high  distinction  ? 
I  certainly  think  that  her  royal  highness  was  peculiarly  atfable  and  fa- 
miliar in  her  manner  to  all  her  servants. 

Does  your  ladyship  think  that  that  condescension  greatly  exceeded 
that  which  is  usually  shewn  among  the  higher  classes  in  this  country 
towards  their  inferiors?  I  think  the  higher  classes  in  this  country 
are  much  more  apt  to  be  exceedingly  kind  and  condescending  to  their 
servants  than  those  perhaps  of  a  rank  beneath  them,  and  I  think  that 
her  royal  highness's  manners  were  very  peculiarly  so. 

Does  your  ladyship  think  that  those  manners  were  peculiar  even  in  a 
foreigner?  I  am  perhaps  no  very  good  judge  in  that  case,  but  fo- 
reigners are,  I  think,  more  apt  to  converse  with  their  servants  than 
English  people,  they  have  less  reserve  ;  and  I  think  that  her  royal  high- 
ness had  certainly  that  sort  of  familiarity  that  I  have  observed  in  foreign- 
ers, in  conversing  with  their  servants. 

Does  your  ladyship  think  that  that  familiarity  greatly  exceeded  what 
you  have  generally  seen  shewn  by  foreigners,  from  the  opportunities 
that  you  have  had  of  seeing  foreign  society?        No,  not  greatly. 

Is  your  ladyship  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  from  the  habit  you 
were  in  of  seeing  this  unusual  degree  of  familiarity  and  freedom  in  her 
royal  highness's  manners,  circumstances  might  have  passed  unnoticed 
by  you,  which  in  a  person  of  more  habitual  reserve  than  her  royal 
highness,  would  have  appeared  to  you  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  un- 
becoming ?  1  do  not  know  that  they  would  have  appeared  to  me 
extraordinary  and  unbecoming,  her  royal  highness  appeared  to  me  to 
talk  to  Pergami,  as  she  used  to  do  to  Sicard  ;  and  various  other  persons 
in  her  family. 

Your  ladyship  has  said  that  you  quitted  her  royal  highness's  service, 
in  consequence  of  a  request  from  the  Earl  of  Guilford  your  brother ; 
was  that  request  communicated  in  writing  ?         It  was. 

Has  your  ladyship  the  letter  in  your  possession,  communicating  that 
request"?         No",  1  have  not. 

Can  your  ladyship  say  whelher  the  difficulty  of  receiving  your 
salary,  was  the  ground  upon  which  that  request  was  made?  No, 
I  do  not  think  that  that  was  the  ground  on  which  the  request  was 
made. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  letter  is  now  in  existence  ?  I  believe 
not,  I  did  not  keep  it. 

Have  you  made  any  search  for  it?         No,  I  have  not 

It  being  suggested  that  her  ladyship  might  be  requested  to 
search  for  the  letter,  and  to  produce  it  if  still  in  existence,  the 
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Attorney-General  of  the  queen  objected  to  the  production  of 
the  letter  if  in  existence  ;  at  all -events  the  letter  could  not 
affect  this  case,  because  written  by  a  third  party. 

After  a  short  discussion,  in  which  Lord  Erskine,  Lord 
Eldon,  Lord  Grey,  arid  Lord  Liverpool  took  part,  it  seemed 
to  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  point  to  be  established,  that 
the  letter  was  not  in  existence  before  its  contents  conid  be  ex- 
amined into. 

Her  ladyship  was  directed  to  make  a  search  for  the  letter, 
and  to  produce  it  if  in  existence. 

Your  ladyship  has  said  that  when  at  Naples  you  have  been  in  tier 
royal  highness's  bed-chamber;  did  you  go  into  her  royal  highness's  bed- 
chamber when  you  were  not  sent  for,  or  without  knocking  at  the  door  ? 
I  do  not  suppose  that  I  went  without  being  sent  for;  but  i  am  certain 
I  did  not  knock  at  the  door  w*hen  I  went. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  having  gone  there  without  being  sent  for  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  at  Naples  whether  1  did  or  not;  I  should  not  have 
gone  unless  I  had  had  something  particular  to  communicate  of  course 
to  the  princess,  without  being  sent  for,  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  that 
occurred  whilst  I  was  there. 

Your  ladyship  has  said,  that  before  you  went  to  Naples  there  was 
an  arrangement  about  your  quitting  the  service  of  her  royal  highness 
at  a  particular  time  ;  was  that  an  arrangement  of  your  proposal,  or  pro- 
posed to  you  by  the  Princess  of  Wales?  It  was  my  proposal  when  I 
was  at  Nice.  Her  royal  highness  wrote  to  me,  saying,  that  as  I  was 
still  upon  the  continent,  she  wished  I  would  cOme  and  join  her  at  Na- 
ples: in  answer  to  that  I  said,  I  would  obey  her  royal  highness's  com- 
mands, but  I  hoped  she  would  not  object  to  my  availing  myself  of  the 
request  of  my  brother  to  return  to  England,  as  I  wished  to  be  in  Eng- 
land by  the  beginning  of  th©  summer,  and  could  not  very  well  travel 
by  myself. 

The  following  question  was  put  al  the  request  of  the  Soli- 
citor-General : — 

At  what  month  in  the  year  1817  was  it  you  resigned  your  situation 
under  her  royal  highness  ?  Upon  my  word  I  cannot  be  entirely  accu- 
rate as  to  that,  but  I  should  think  it  was  either  the  month  of  June  or 
July ;  about  that  time  of  the  year. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Uandaff  was  sworn  by  She 
Lord  Chancellor,  at  the  table,  and  examined  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Queen. 

Was  your  lordship  in  Italy  in  the  year  1815?        I  was. 
Was  your  lordship  accompanied  by  the  countess?         1  was. 
Were  you  together  at  Naples  during  that  year?        We  were 
How  long  a  period  of  the  year  were  you  at  Naples  together  ?         I 
went  there  the  latter  end  of  1814,  and  I  remained  there  till  April,  1815. 
Did  you  go  there  in  November,    1814?        In  Novemberaor  Decem- 
ber, I  do  not  exactly  recollect  which. 
But  before  the  end  of  1814  ?        Yes. 
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During  that  time  did  your  lordship  frequent  the  society  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales?         [  did. 

Did  your  lordship  frequently  visit  at  her  royal  highness's  house  ? 
Very  frequently. 

Was  your  lordship  at  her  royal  highness's  frequently  in  the  course  of 
a  week  ?         Yes  1  was,  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Did  your  lordship  dine  there  ?         I  did,  frequently. 

Did  your  lordship  frequent  evening  parties  there  also,  at  times  when 
you  had  not  dined  there  ?         I  did. 

Did  the  Countess  of  Llandaff  accompany  your  lordship  to  her  royal 
highness's  house  upon  those  occasions?         Most  generally. 

What  society  visited  her  royal  highness  in  Naples  at  the  same  period 
with  your  lordship  and  the  countess  ?  I  think  the  generality  of  the 
English,  all  the  Neapolitan  noblesse  of  course. 

During  the  time  that  you  had  that  intercourse  with  her  royal  high- 
ness, did  you  ever  observe  any  impropriety  in  her  conduct  ?        No. 

Did  your  lordship  observe  any  thing  in  the  demeanor  or  habits  of  her 
royal  highness  which  made  it  at  all  unpleasant  for  you  to  permit  the 
countess  to  associate  with  her  ?        Not  the  least. 

Was  Pergami  at  that  time  in  her  royal  highness's  service  ?      Be  was. 

Did  your  lordship  see  him  so?        1  saw  him  constantly. 

Did  your  lordship  see  any  thing  in  the  manner  of  her  royal  highness 
towards  him,  or  in  his  manner  towards  her  royal  highness,  that  was  at 
all  improper  ?         Never. 

Did  your  lordship  ever  after  leaving  Naples,  again  meet  her  royal 
highness  in  society  in  Italy  ?  1  met  her  royal  highness  after  that  at 
Venice. 

About  what  time  of  the  year  was  .that?  I  think  it  was  about  June 
or  July,  1815. 

Where  did  your  lordship  lodge  at  Venice  ?  I  lodged  at  the  hotel 
Gran  Brettagna. 

Was  the  countess  with  your  lordship  there  also?         She  was. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  then  live?  Her  royal  highness  was 
then  in  the  same  hotel ;  she  had  one  side  of  the  hotel,  1  had  the  other. 

Did  your  lordship  renew  your  intercourse  in  society  at  the  hotel  with 
her  royal  highness  ?         I  did. 

Did  the  countess  also  ?         She  did. 

Did  your  lordship  observe  any  thing  there  of  an  improper  description 
in  her  conductor  demeanor  ?         Not  the  least. 

Did  your  lordship  ever  happen  to  go  into  her  royal  highness's  cham- 
ber while  living  in  the  same  hotel  ?  1  have  occasionally  gone  in  there 
in  the  morning,  her  sitting-room  being  immediately  opposite  my  sitting- 
room. 

Did  your  lordship  on  these  occasions  knock  at  the  door  before  going 
into  the  roorx.  ?  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  whether  I  did  or 
did  not. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  ever  having  gone  in  without  that  cere- 
mony ?  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  ;  1  rather  think  I  have,  for  this 
reason,  I  had  a  child  that  her  royal  highness  took  a  fancy  to,  and  I  used 
to  walk  in  with  the  child  into  her  royal  highness's  room. 

Did  your  lordship  say  you  ever  recollect  having  knocked  before  you 
went  in  ?         No,  I  do  not. 

Your  lordship  does  not  recollect  having  knocked  any  more  than  not 
havii.g  knocked  ?         No. 

Has  your  lordship  lived  for  any  considerable  time  in  Italy,  besides 
those  different  months  you  have  mentioned  ?        Yes,  I  have. 
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A  good  deal  ?        Two  years. 

Does  your  lordship  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  in  Italy  for  men 
as  well  as  women  to  be  in  ladies'  bed-chambers  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing? 1  think  it  is  a  very  common  practice  in  Italy  for  men  to  attend 
ladies'  rooms  as  much  as  women. 

Your  lordship  is  requested  to  speak  from  your  own  knowledge,  and 
your  own  practice  and  experience  ?  I  have  seen  many  ladies  in  bed 
in  a  morning. 

Was  that  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society?        It  was. 

Were  those  ladies  of  unimpeachable  conduct  and  character  ?  They 
w«re,  as  far  as  1  know. 

Did  your  lordship  at  the  same  time  see  other  gentlemen  enjoy  their 
society  in  the  same  manner  ?        I  have. 

And  at  the  same  time  with  your  lordship?  At  the  same  time  my 
brother  and  I  were  together ;  and  we  have  frequently  gone  together  into 
rooms  where  ladies  were  in  bed. 

To  make  a  morning  visit?        To  make  a  morning  visit. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  attorney-general. 

When  was  it  that  your  lordship  was  at  Venice  when  her  royal  high- 
ness was  there?        It  was  either  June  or  July,  in  the  year  1815. 

Was  Pergami  with  her  royal  highness  at  Venice  ?         He  was. 

In  what  situation  was  he  then?        As  courier. 

At  any  other  place  than  at  Naples  did  your  lordship  dine  with  her 
royal  highness?  1  did  not;  I  never  met  her  at  any  other  place  than 
Naples  and  Venice. 

How  long  was  your  lordship  at  Venice  whilst  her  royal  highness  was 
there  ?        I  remained  at  Venice,  I  think,  about  two  months. 

How  long  was  her  royal  highness  there  at  that  time  ?  I  do  not  re- 
collect ;  she  left  the  hotel,  and  I  cannot  state  how  long  she  remained 
there. 

"You  have  been  asked  whether  you  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her 
royal  highness,  and  going  into  her  chamber  without  notice ;  did  your 
lordship  mean  her  bed-chamber  ?       No,  certainly  not ;  her  sitting-room 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  the  names  of  the  other  attendants  at  Na- 
ples when  your  dined  with  her  majesty  ?        The  servants ;  no,  I  do  not. 

Can  your  lordship  state  any  circumstance  which  has  impressed  the 
name  of  Pergami  upon  your  mind,  without  knowing  the  name  of  any 
other  attendant  at  table?  Pergami  was  a  very  singular  figure,  and 
I  knew  him  by  that ;  I  recollect  him  by  his  figure ;  he  was  a  strong- 
looking  man. 

Is  your  lordship  to  be  understood  that  you  became  acquainted  with  his 
name  by  remarking  his  figure,  and  from  that  circumstance  asking  what 
his  name  was  ?  I  never  asked  what  his  name  was ;  but  he  being  pointed 
out  to  me  as  Pergami,  and  from  his  figure  I  did  not  forget  him  ;  I  recol- 
lected him  afterwards  from  that  circumstance. 

D©es  your  lordship  recollect  who  pointed  him  out  as  Pergami  ?  1 
do  not. 

Whilst  your  lordship  was  abroad,  did  you  observe  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness,  calculated  or  likely  to  reflect  disgrace 
upon  our  own  country  ?        I  did  not. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  a  ball  given  by  her  royal  highness  to 
King  Murat  at  Naples?        I  do. 

Was  your  lordship  present  at  that  ball  ?        I  was. 

VOL.  ii;      T.  Q 
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Does  your  lordship  recollect  the  dress  of  her  royal  highness  upon  that 
occasion  ?         I  do  not. 
His  lordship  withdrew. 


The  Hon.  Keppel  Craven  was  examined  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  of  the  Queen. 

In  the  year  1814  you  were  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  one  of  her  chamberlains  ?         I  was. 

Did  you  leave  this  country  with  her,  and  go  to  the  continent  in  that 
character,  in  the  course  of  that  year?  I  did  not  leave  this  country 
with  her;  I  joined  her  royal  highness  at  Brunswick. 

Did  you  accompany  her  royal  highness  from  Brunswick  to  Milan,  and 
from  thence  to  Naples?         I  did. 

When  you  joined  her  royal  highness  at  Brunswick,  was  it  settled  be- 
tween her  royal  highness  and  you,  how  long  you  should  remain  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  ?  Not  exactly  the  time,  but  as  much  hpace  of  time 
as  my  affairs  would  allow  me  to  give  up  to  her  royal  highness. 

How  Jong,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  remain  in  attendance  upon  her 
royal  highness's  person  ?        I  remained  rather  more  than  six  months. 

Where  did  you  leave  her  ?         At  Naples. 

And  why  did  you  leave  her?  It  was  always  understood,  when  I 
entered  her  royal  highness's  service,  that  I  could  not  stay  with  her  more 
than  two  or  three  months;  when  I  arrived  at  Naples,  1  found  that  I 
could  remain  with  her  as  late  as  the  month  of  March,  and  I  therefore 
informed  her  royal  highness  of  this,  and  she  was  pleased  to  continue  my 
services  with  her. 

Did  you,  in  fact,  stay  three  months  longer  than  you  originally  intended 
to  stay  ?  I  staid  about  four  months  longer  than  I  had  intended  to 
do;  for  when  I  first  set  out,  I  did  not  expect  to  stay  above  two 
months  with  her. 

Do  you  remember,  when  you  were  at  Milan  with  her  royal  highness, 
that  any  courier  was  discharged  for  misconduct,  or  any  other  cause  1 
There  was  no  courier  discharged  at  Milan,  but  he  was  to  be  discharged 
afterwards,  and  another  was  to  be  found  at  Milan  to  supply  his  place. 

Inconsequence  of  that,  did  you  apply  to  the  grand  chamberlain  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  find  a  person  of  that  description  ?  I  ap- 
plied to  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari,  who  had  been  appointed  by  General 
Bellegarde  to  attend  upon  her  royal  highness  whilst  she  was  at  Milan, 
in  capacity  of  chamberlain.     - 

Did  he  mention  any  person  to  you,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  dis- 
charged courier  ?         Yes,  he  did. 

Who  was  that?  A  person  whom  I  found  afterwards  to  be  called 
Pergami. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state,  whether  he  recommended  Pergami  as 
a  person  fit  to  be  received  and  trusted  in  the  service  of  her  royal 
highness  ? 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  objected  to  the  question,  and  con- 
tended that  Pergami's  family,  origin,  and  connexions,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Denman  insisted,  that  all  that  passed  on  this  occasion 
was  of  the  last  importance,  inasnnrch  as  the  foremost  allega- 
tion of  the   bill  was,  '  that  the  queen  had  associated  herself 
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with  a  person  of  lew  condition,  hired  in  a  menial  capacity, 
and  had  suddenly  raised  him  beyond  his  merits,  to  a  situation 
of  confidence  about  her  person.'  If  it  could  be  shewn — as 
woul'd  be  shewn — that  this  person  was  a  man  of  family,  of  the 
highest  connexions  in  point  of  respectability,  though  reduced 
in  circumstances,  he  apprehended  that  the  course  of  evidence 
he  was  now  pursuing,  was  most  essential  to  negative  that  part 
of  the  case. 

The  question,  being  considered  to  be  part  of  the  trans, 
action,  was  then  put,  and  the  witness  said, 

He  did,  he  recommended  him  very  strongly. 

Did  he  state  w.hether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  family  of  Pcr- 
gami?  He  said  he  had  known  his  family  a  great  while,  and  that  he 
was  interested  about  them. 

Did  you  know  any  thing  of  Pergami  before  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari 
recommended  him  to  you  ?        Not  at  all. 

Were  you  desired  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  make  inquiry  for  such 
a  person  ?.        I  was. 

Did  you  communicate  to  her  royal  highness  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
you  had  made  of  the  marquis?         I  did  sO. 

Have  the  goodness  to  describe  what  it  was  that  you  communicated 
from  the  marquis  as  to  the  character  of  the  individual  engaged?  I 
told  her  royal  highness  that  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari  had  a  person  that 
he  wished  to  recommend  to  the  situation  of  courier,  and  that  he  could  re- 
commend this  person  very  strongly,  having  known  his  family  some  time, 
and  wishing  to  obtain  a  good  situation  for  him  ;  that  was,  as  far  as  I  re- 
collect, what  I  said  to  her  royal  highness  upon  the  subject. 

Did  you  state  any  thing  to  her  as  to  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
hired,  in  which  he  was  engaged  ?  I  think  Marquis  Ghisiliari  told  me 
that  he  hoped  the  man  might  remain  in  the  situation. 

Did  you  communicate,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what  you  are 
now  stating,  to  her  royal  highness?  Yes,  I  communicated  all  that  the 
marquis  said  to  me  to  her  royal  highness. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  the  marquis  said  as  to  the  probability 
of  promotion  ?  He  said,  that  he  hoped,  if  he  behaved  well,  he  would 
be  continued  in  the  family. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  advancement  or  promotion  ?  Yes ;  Mar- 
quis Ghisiliari  said,  that  he  hoped  he  might  remain  as  a  servant  out  of 
livery  in  the  house  when  her  royai  highness  stopped  any  where. 

Did  he  state  any  thing  as  to  what  he  knew  of  his  family,  any  tiling 
more  particular  than  what  you  have  mentioned?  I  do  not  recollect 
that  he  said  any  thing  particular,  except  that  he  had  known  him  a  great 
while,  and  that  he  wished  to  be  of  use  to  all  of  them. 

Did  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  see  the  marquis  and  Pergami  together  ? 
Yes,  at  Milan  and  at  Piacenza. 

What  recommendations  did  you  mention  as  reasons  for  her  royal  high- 
ness receiving  this  person  into  her  service  ?  Marquis  Ghisiliari  told 
me  he  had  known  him,  and  bis  family,  a  long  while,  that  he  wished  to 
be  of  use  to  them,  and  that  he  was  particularly  interested  about  him  also, 
as  he  had  served  some  friends  of  his,  as  I  understood. 

You  went  to  Naples  with  her  royal  highness?        I  did. 

On  your  approach  to  Naples,  were  you  met  by  any  persons  at  some 
distance  from  that  city  ?  We  were  met  by  the  then  King  of  Naples, 
but  first  of  all  by  some  of  his  officers. 
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Do  you  recollect  whether  you  took  refreshment  any  where  on  the 
way  ?         We  slept  three  nights  on  the  road. 

At  what  time,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  enter  Naples  ?  Naples  itself 
we  entered  on  the  8th  of  November,  about  half  an  hour  before  dark. 

What  time  by  the  clock  would  that  be  ?  Half  past  six,  I  should 
think. 

Did  you  go  that  night  to  any  house  that  had  been  taken  for  her  royal 
highness?  Immediately  on  our  entering  Naples,  we  drove  to  the 
house  that  had  been  taken  for  her. 

Did  her  royal  highness  then  take  possession  of  it?  She  did  take 
possession  of  it.  ' 

Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  thing  particular  about  the 
arrangment  of  that  house,  in  respect  of  its  convenience  for  the  party  that 
night  ?  It  was  very  inconvenient,  for  Sir  W,  Gell  and  myself  had 
two  very  bad  rooms. 

Was  there  any  thing  generally  observed  about  the  want  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  suite  ?  There  was  not  room  enough  for  the  whole  suite 
by  any  means. 

Were  you  and  Sir  W.  Gell  able  to  continue  in  the  same  house,  or  did 
you  take  lodgings  elsewhere  the  following  day  ?  It  was  agreed  we 
should  take  lodgings  as  soon  as  ever  we  could  find  them,  and  we  looked 
for  them  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  persons  calling  on  her  royal  highness 
on  the  following  day?  The  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  called  upon 
her. 

Do  you  know  where  she  dined  on  the  first  day  afier  her  arrival? 
She  dined  at  court. 

Was  there  any  entertainment  given  at  court  after  dinner  ?  There 
was  a  concert. 

Do  you  know  how  late  her  royal  highness  remained  at  that  concert  ? 
About  half  past  eleven,  I  should  think. 

Did  you  leave  the  concert  with  her  royal  highness  ?  Yes,  for  I  was 
in  waiting. 

On  the  evening  next  following  that,  that  was  the  second  entire  day  of 
her  royal  highness  being  at  Naples,  do  you  remember  where  she  passed 
her  evening  ?        She  went  to  the  opera. 

Did  you  go  with  her  royal  highness  to  the  opera  ?  All  her  suite 
went  with  her. 

Did  any  other  persons  go  with  her  to  the  opera?  She  went  from 
her  own  house  to  the  palace,  and  from  the  palace,  with  all  the  couit  and 
their  retinue,  to  the  opera. 

Do  you  remember  the  box  which  was  provided  for  her  at  the  opera  ? 
She  sat  in  the  state-box  with  the  king  and  queen. 

Was  there  any  illumination  in  the  house  that  night  ?  The  theatre 
was  entirely  illuminated. 

Did  you  return  particularly  early  from  the  opera  that  night,  or  how  ? 
The  opera  at  Naples  always  ends  very  late,  and  we  staid  till  the 
end  of  it. 

Can  you  state  whether  it  ended  earlier  or  later  than  usual  on  that 
evening?         I  should  think  it  ended  rather  later,  for  it  began  later. 

What  is  the  usual  hour  at  which  the  opera  may  be  said  to  end  at 
Naples  ?  It  varies,  because  it  begins  later  in  the  summer  thau  in  the 
winter. 

In  November  ?        It  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  dance  also. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  length  of  the  dance  on  that  evening? 
Ye8,  it  was  very  long  and  very  tiresome. 
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Did  her  royal  highness  and  her  suite  remain  till  the  whole  was  entirely 
concluded  ?        Till  the  curtain  dropped. 

Do  you  remember  a  masked  ball  that  was  given  by  her  royal  highness 
as  a  compliment  to  the  reigning  King  of  Naples  ?        I  do. 

Do  you  remember  any  dress  that  her  royal  highness  wore  upon  that 
evening  ?  I  remember  she  had  three  dresses ;  two  of  them  I  recollect 
perfectly  well ;  the  other  I  do  not  remember  so  well,  because  I  only  saw 
her  for  an  instant 

Will  you  mention  the  two  that  you  remember  ?  One  was  a  Turk- 
ish dress,  I  think,  and  the  other  was  that  of  a  Neapolitan  peasant;  the 
third  was  the  Genius  of  History,  as  I  was  told. 

Did  yoa  see  that  dress  which  you  were  told  was  the  Genius,  of  His* 
tory  ?        1  saw  it  for  a  short  time. 

Upon  her  royal  highness  ?        Upon  her  royal  highness. 

That  night?        That  night. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  to  their  lordships  whether  that  dress  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  indecent  or  improper  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was 
at  all  indecent. 

Do  you  recollect  particularly  as  to  the  breast  ?  I  think  it  was  a 
dress  of  white  drapery,  that  came  up  very  high,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Do  you  remember  what  dress  it  was  that  her  majesty  wore  before  she 
put  on  that  ?  I  do  not  exactly  recollect,  but  I  think  it  was  the  Turk- 
ish dress ;  it  must  have  been  the  Turkish  dress,  because  the  last  she  wore 
was  the  Neapolitan  peasant. 

As  far  as  you  recollect,  at  this  distance  of  time,  would  it  or  would  it 
not  have  been  possible  to  have  put  on  the  dress  of  the  Historic  Muse, 
over  that  she  wore  as  a  Turkish  peasant  ?  I  really  do  not  know,  be- 
cause I  took  no  notice  of  the  Turkish  dress  much;  it  might  have  been 
put  over  some  part  of  it  certainly. 

Then,  according  to  your  recollection,  would  it  have  been  necessary 
that  the  dress  should  have  been  entirely  changed  when  her  royal  high- 
ness shifted  from  that  of  a  Turkish  peasant  to  that  of  the  Historic  Muse  ? 
Not  necessary  entirely. 

Pergami  was  engaged,  you  say,  at  Milan  ?         Yes. 

Did  he  attend  her  royal  highness  from  Milan  to  Naples,  aad  continue 
in  her  service  during  her  residence  there  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  impropriety  of  conduct,  or  any  degrading  fami- 
liarity between  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  and  Pergami  during  the 
time  between  the  engagement  at  Milan  and  the  departure  of  her  royal 
highness  from  Naples  ?        Never. 

Have  you  dined  subsequently  at  table  with  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami  ?        I  have. 

Has  that  happened  frequently?        Three  times. 

Upon  auy  one  of  those  occasions  did  you  observe  any  sort  of  impro- 
priety of  conduct  between  those  two  individuals?        Never. 

Do  you  know  the  Countess  of  Oldi?         1  have  seen  her  once. 

Is  she  a.  person  of  vulgar  manners?         No. 

Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation  with  her  loyal  highness 
before  she  arrived  at  Naples,  upon  the  subject  of  William  Austin  ?       Yes. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  it  was?  IthinKthat  1  told  her 
royal  highness,  before  we  came  to  Italy,  that  it  Would  be  as  well  that 
William  Austin  should  no  longer  sleep  in  her  royal  highness'?  room. 

Did  you  state  any  reason  for  giving  that  advice  ?  I  said  that  the 
people  in  Italy  might  make  some  observations  upon  it. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  his  age  ?  Yes ;  1  said  he  was  of  an  age 
that  might  give  rise  to  those  observations. 
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Of  what  age  was  he  then  ?  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  age 
he  was. 

Was  he  six  or  seven  ?        No. 

How  old  do  you  think  he  was?  Thirteen  or  fourteen,  according  to 
my  idea;  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  age  he  was,  I  only  went  by 
his  looks. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  Naples  generally  ?  When- 
ever she  had  company. 

Amongst  that  company,  did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  Ompteda? 
Yes,  very  often. 

On  those  frequent  occasions,  when  you  have  seen  him  at  her  royal 
highness's  table,  do  you  recollect  whether  a  person  of  the  name  of  Theo- 
dore Majocchi  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  ?  Yes,  he  must  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  for  he  waited  at  table. 

Did  he  wait  habitually  at  tr.ble?  Every  day  when  there  was 
company. 

On  the  death  of  his  late  majesty,  did  you  attend  the  queen  at  Rome? 
I  came  to  Rome  very  soon  after  that  event,  and  I  waited  upon  her  ma- 
jesty the  day  after  my  arrival. 

How  long  after  that  did  her  m.aj.esty  leave  Rome  ?  I  think  she  left 
Home  the  day  after  I  was  with  her. 

Was  the  Baron  Reden  the  Hanoverian  minister  at  Rome  at  that  time? 
He  was. 

Is  the  Marquis  GhisiJiari  now  alive  ?         No,  he  is  dead. 
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Do  you  recollect  where  that  conversation  took  place  about  William 
Austin  ?  I  cannot  recollect  the  place,  but  it  must  have  been  soon  after 
we  left  Brunswick. 

Were  you  rightly  understood  that  that  was  the  recommendation  you 
gave  to  her  voya!  highness  with  reference  to  Italy  ?         It  was. 

Then  that  was  a  recommendation  that  was  prospective  on  your  part? 
It  was-  so. 

You  have  mentioned  that  you  saw  the  Countess  Oldi  once;  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  mention  where  that  was  ?         It  was  at  Pesaro. 

Did  you  dine  at  Pesaro  upon  that  occasion?         1  did  so. 

And  you  saw  her  at  dinner?         I  saw  her  at  dinner. 

You  have  mentioned  that  you  dined  at  the  same  table  with  Pergami 
three  times;  have  the  goodness  to  mention  when  that  was,  and  where 
the   first?  The  first  time  was    at  Pesaro;    that  was    supper,    not 

dinner. 

Were  the  otl.er  occasions  also  at  Pesaro?  One  was  at  Pesaro,  and 
the  last  was  at  Rome. 

Was  that  at  Rome  upon  her  majesty's  way  to  this  country  ?  It  was 
the  day  before  she  left  Rome  for  this  country, 

Did  you  accompany  her  majesty?  '      No. 

You  parted  with  her  at  Rome  ?         I  did. 

You  are  understood,  to  say,thatat the  masked  ball  at  Naples  you  took 
no  particular  notice  of  the  third  dress,  the  dress  of  the  Genius  of  History  ? 
That  was  the  second  dress  ;  I  saw  it  for  so  short  a  time  I  had  not  time 
to  take  notice  of  it. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  at  that  ball?  I  do  not  recollect  lhat  1  did, 
but  all  the  servants  were  there. 

Did  you  go  up  into  her  royal  highness's  room?         No. 

No  part  of  the  evening?         No  part  of  the  evening. 
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You  have  been  asked  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  off  the  whole  of  the  first  dress  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  the 
second  ;  whether  it  was  or  was  not  taken  off,  can  you  say  or  not  ?  1 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  taken  off,  or  whether  it  was  not. 

Did  you  and  Sir  William  Gell  live  out  of  the  house  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  you  were  at  Naples,  except  the  first  day  ?  We  were  in 
the  house  for,  I  think,  two  nights  ;  we  slept  there. 

The  rest  of  the  time  you  lived  out  of  the  house?  Entirely;  we 
dined  in  the  house. 

Did  you  not  usually  come  to  the  house  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
dining?  We  took  our  waitings  by  turn,  and  the  person  who  was 
in  waiting  was  in  the  house  all  day  long. 

Where  was  the  room  in  which  you  waited,  in  reference  to  her  royal 
highness's  apartment  ?  It  was  in  the  end  room  in  the  front  suite  of 
rooms,  and  there  were  two  rooms  between  that  and  her  royal  highnesses 
bed-chamber. 

You  have  said  something  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  on  the 
first  night  of  your  arrival  at  Naples;  do  you  yourself  personally  know 
what  that  disposition  was?  I  only  know  with  regard  to  my  own 
rooms  and  those  of  her  lady-in-waiting. 

Was  there  no  circumstance  that  led  you  to  know  in  what  room  Per- 
gami  slept  the  first  night  ?        No. 

Or  what  room  was  appropriated  for  him  the  first  night  of  your  arrival 
at  Naples  ?        No,  I  heard  nothing  mentioned  about  it. 

Did  you  ever,  either  to  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  or  to  any  other  person, 
state  that  you  had  made  a  representation  to  her  royal  highness  as  to 
what  had  been  observed  with  respect  to  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 
on  the  terrace  of  the  garden  attached  to  the  house  at  Naples?  1  did 
so;  I  did  not  mention  it  to  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  but  I  mentioned  it  to  a 
person  at  Naples  ;  1  mentioned  that  I  had  spoken  to  her  royal  highness 
about  it;  it  was  with  regard  to  what  I  had  observed. 

Have  the  goodness  then  to  state  what  it  was  you  saw,  and  what  you 
represented  ?  I  saw  her  royal  highness  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
Pergami  was  near,  he  was  walking  also  in  the  garden  ;  I  knew  there 
was  a  spy  at  that  time  at  Naples ;  I  had  had  information  of  it  from 
England ;  that  being  the  case,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  caution  her 
royal  highness  with  regard  to  any  outward  appearances  that  might  be 
misconstrued. 

When  you  say  you  had  information  from  England,  was  that  by  letter? 
It  was  by  letter. 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  garden  except  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami  at  the  time  to  which  you  allude  ?         She  said  there  was. 

Did  you  see  any  other  person  ?  No,  because  she  walked  on  a  sort 
of  terrace,  which  was  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  garden ;  there 
might  have  been  other  persons  whom  I  did  not  see. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  terrace  was  near  to  the  small  cabinet  that 
was  contiguous  to  the  room  of  Pergami?  I  cannot  tell,  for  1  never 
was  in  the  pardeu,  or  in  any  part  of  the  house. 

Where  was  the  spot  from  whence  you  saw  her  royal  highness  ? 
From  the  terrace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  near  the  lady-in- 
waiting's  apartment. 

What  apartment  was  that,  was  it  the  apartment  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Forbes  ?         It  was  so. 

Was  that  terrace  on  the  same  elevation  as  the  terrace  on  which  Itei 
royal  highness  was  walking  ?        No,  it  was  higher. 
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When  you  say  it  was  higher,  do  you  mean  that  the  terrace  near  the 
apartment  of  lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  was  higher  than  the  other?  I 
think  so. 

Where  was  Pergami,  on  the  terrace  ?  He  was  on  the  same  level 
with  her  royal  highness. 

How  far  was  her  royal  highness  from  the  corner  of  the  building 
which  terminates  that  terrace?         She  was  walking  along  the  place. 

How  long  did  you  see  her  there  ?  Only  from  one  end  of  the  terrace 
to  the  other,  as  she  walked  up. 

During  that  time  you  saw  no  other  person  but  Pergami?  I  could 
see  no  other  person  but  Pergami  during  that  time. 

Was  that  the  only  time  that  you  ever  saw  her  royal  highness  and  Per- 
gami in  the  garden  together  ?        The  only  time. 

How  long  was  that  after  your  first  arrival  at  Naples,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  recollect?  Not  very  long,  for  they  were  doing  some  alterations 
in  the  garden. 

State,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell,  whether  it,  was  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or 
a  month?         I  really  cannot  say  exactly  how  soon  it  was. 

Was  it  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ?  1  should  say  more  than  a 
fortnight. 

And  less  than  a  month  ?        It  might  be  a  month. 

Did  her  royal  highness  tell  you  who  that  other  person  was  that  was 
in  the  garden?         She  said  there  were  workmen  in  the  garden. 

Her  royal  highness  did  not  tell  you  there  was  any  other  person  in  her 
company  in  the  garden  ?,  No,  she  said  she  had  taken  Pergami  in  there 
to  speak  to  the  workmen. 

When  you  saw  her  royal  highness  there,  however,  she  was  walking 
on  the  terrace  ?        She  was. 

And  Pergami  was  also  on  the  terrace  ?         He  was  walking  also. 

In  the  same  direction  as  her  royal  highness  ?        Yes. 

What  was  the  business  about  which  the  workmen  were  employed  ? 
I  never  was  in  the  garden,  but  1  understood — 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ?         Transplanting  trees. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were,  in  point  of  fact,  any  workmen  ? 
Yes,  I  know  there  have  been  workmen  employed  in  the  garden. 

At  the  time  when  you  saw  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  walking, 
did  you  see  nuy  workmen  in  the  garden  ?         No,  I  did  not. 

From  the  terrace  which  is  contiguous  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  had  you  not  an  extensive  view  of  the  garden  ? 
No. 

Do  you  not  see  from  that  terrace  to  the  extremity  of  the  house  and  the 
garden  in  front  of  you?  The  garden  is  not  in  front  of  the  house,  the 
garden  is  only  at  one  end  of  the  house. 

The  garden  is  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  you  were  standing  ? 
The  garden  was  in  front,  but  there  was  a  terrace  that  was  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  garden,  and  that  was  the  terrace  on  which  her  royal 
highness  was  walking. 

Then,  if  there  were  any  workmen,  they  were  down  below  ?  Yes. 

But  you,  in  point  of  fact,  saw  none  ?         I  saw  none. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  garden  yourself  ?        Never. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  any  worknen  were 
employed  there  ?        I  heard  so. 

You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge?         1  never  saw  any. 

How  long  before  her  royal  highness  quitted  Naples  did  you  leave  her 
service  ?        1  did  not  leave  it  till  she  quitted  Naoles. 
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Do  you  remember  a  short  time  before  that,  Pergami  coming  into  the 
room  where  you  and  Sir  William  Gell  were  ?  He  came  in  very  often 
when  we  were  in  waiting. 

Do  you  remember  his  coming  in,  not  in  his  dress  of  courier,  but  in  a 
black  dress?  He  never  wore  his  dress  of  courier  after  coming  to 
Naples. 

Do  you  remember  his  coming  at  any  time  into  the  room  in  which  you 
and  Sir  William  Gell  were,  and  taking  a  chair?        Never. 

No  such  thing  ever  happened  in  your  presence  ?  Not  in  my  pre- 
sence. 

Of  course  you  have  never  stated  such  a  thing?        Certainly  not. 

Were  you  ever  at  the  theatre  San  Carlos  ?        Very  often? 

With  her  royal  highness  ?  Whenever  1  was  in  waiting,  and  she 
went  to  the  opera,  I  attended  her,  and  sometimes  when  I  was  not  in 
waiting. 

Were  you  ever  at  the  theatre  San  Carlos  when  her  royal  highness 
was  there,  and  you  were  not  of  her  party  ?         Yes. 

Were  you  there  ever  at  a  masquerade  when  she  was  there  masked, 
when  you  were  not  of  her  party  ?  I  never  was  there  when  she  was 
at  a  masquerade ;  I  never  was  at  a  masquerade  but  once  while  she  was 
at  Naples;  I  understood  the  first  question  to  refer  to  San  Carlos  with 
regard  to  the  opera. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  you  were  at  Naples,  Pergami  acted  in 
the  capacity  merely  of  courier?         No. 

And  waited  at  table?         He  waited  at  table  every  day. 

How  many  other  couriers  were  there  at  that  time?  There  were  no 
ethers. 

What  was  Hieronimus?  He  was  courier  while  we  were  tra- 
velling, but  he  was  considered  as  page  1  believe  when  we  were  not 
travelling. 

EXAMINED  BY  THE   LORDS. 

At  the  maskea  bail  where  you  were  present,  you  have  said  that  you 
did  not  particularly  notice  one  of  the  dresses  of  her  royal  highness,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  describe  it ;  if  that  dress,  or  any  dress  that  you  saw  her 
royal  highness  in,  had  been  grossly  immodest  or  indecent,  must  you  have 
observed  it  ?         I  must  have  observed  it. 

Did  you  observe  any  dress  of  her  royal  highness  upon  that  occasion 
immodest  or  indecent  ?         No,  not  one. 

Was  the  advice  with  respect  to  the  withdrawing  of  William  Austin 
from  her  royal  highness's  chamber  followed  or  not?  I  understood  it 
to  be  followed  ;  1  never  was  iuher  royal  highness's  room  to  see  whether 
the  beds  were  there. 

You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  it  was  followed 
or  not?         1  know  at  one  place  on  the  road  it  was. 

Where  was  that  ?         That  was  in  Germany  before  we  reached  Italy. 

Did  you  consider  the  manners  of  Pergami  as  superior  to  those  of  an 
ordinary  courier  ?         Yes. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  passport  granted  to  her 
majesty  at  Rome;  did  you  ever  see  the  passport?  I  saw  the  passport, 
but  I  did  not  read  it. 

In  reference  to  the  opinion  you  gave  her  royal  highness  with  respect 
to  William  Austin,  did  it  proceed  from  yourself,  or  was  it  in  couse. 
quence  of  your  opinion  and  advice  being  asked  by  her,  royal  highness*. 
It  was  from  myself. 

You  stated  that  you  saw  her  royal  highness  on  the  terrace,  walking 
VOL.   II.       T.  R 
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near  Pergami ;  did  you  observe  whether  they  touched  each  other  ?        I 
did  not  observe  that  they  touched  each  other. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  that  there  was  any  impropriety  in  the  manner  iri 
which  the  princess  was  walking  with  Pergami  in  the  garden  at  Naples? 
Not  the  least. 

Were  his  manners  apparently  those  of  a  gentleman  ?  They  were 
above  the  situation  of  a  courier  ;  they  were  not  so  servile  and  fawning 
as  those  of  the  Italian  servants  in  general. 

Were  the  manners  of  Pergami  those  of  a  gentleman  ?  Since  I  have 
seen  him  in  that  capacity  they  were ;  before  that  I  had  very  little  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing. 

Independently  of  the  letter  you  received  from  England  respecting  her 
royal  highness's  motions  being  watched,  what  other  reason  had  you  for 
giving  her  a  hint  respecting  walking  with  Pergami  in  the  garden  ?  I 
had  no  other  reason. 

Would  you  have  given  her  the  same  hint  with  respect  to  any  other 
servant  she  had  been  walking  with  ?         Exactly  the  same. 

Could  you  discover  from  Pergami's  manners  and  appearance  that  he 
had  been  raise'd  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  situation  ?         No. 

You  have  mentioned  just  now,  in  answer  to  a  question  put,  as  to  the 
manners  of  Pergami,  that  you  did  not  make  any  observation  upon  those 
manners  till  he  became  a  gentleman,  but  that  from  his  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman, you  did  not  see  any  thing  inconsistent  in  those  manners;  what 
was  the  period  at  which  he  ceased  to  be  a  servant,  and  began  to  be  a 
gentleman  ?  1  do  not  know  what  the  period  was  for  1  was  not  with 
her  royal  highness. 

To  what  period  then  was  it  you  diiected  your  answer  when  you  said 
you  did  not  make  any  observations  upon  his  manners  till  a  particular 
period,  which  was  when  he  begun  to  be  a  gentleman  ;  what  was  that 
period  to  which  you  referred?  It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  him  when 
he  was  raised  to  the  situation  of  chamberlain. 

When  was  that  ?         It  was  a  year  ago,  rather  more. 

He  had  not  begun  to  be  a  gentleman  when  he  was  walking  on  the 
terrace?        No. 

You  did  not  consider  him  then  to  have  begun  to  be  a  gentleman 
whilst  you  continued  with  her  royal  highness  ?  No,  for  he  set  off  as 
courier  from  Naples  when  she  went. 

All  you  6peak  to,  with  respect  to  Pergami,  is,  when  he  was  in  his 
first  capacity,  namely,  that  of  a  courier  or  servant,  and  not  his  second 
capacity,  that  of  a  gentleman?        1  have  spoken  to  both  times. 

The  questior  refers  to  your  continuance  with  the  queen  ?  While  I 
was  with  the  queen  at  Naples,  he  was  considered  as  a  servant,  and 
waited  at  table. 

When  was  the  change  in  his  circumstances  and  situation,  the  com- 
mencement of  his  being  a  gentleman  ?  I  do  not  know  the  precise 
time ;  I  did  not  see  her  royal  highness- afterwards  for  four  years. 

You  have  stated  that  you  supped  with  the  Countess  of  Oldi  at  Pesaro 
with  her  royal  highness  ;  were  there  any  other  ladies  at  supper  at  that 
lime  ?  Countess  Oldi  I  dined  with  at  Pesaro  ;  there  was  another  lady, 
an  Italian  lady,  whose  name  I  do  not  know. 

What  company  was  there  at  the  supper?  At  the  supper  Countess 
Oldi  was  not. 

What  company  was  there  at  the  supper  at  Pesaro?  Merely  hef 
royal  highness's  attendants. 

Were  there  any  ladies?  There  was  that  same  lady  I  saw  after- 
wards, whose  name  I  did  not  know. 
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Was  she  an  attendaut  upon  her  royal  highness?  1  did  not  ask; 
A\e  appeared  to  be  staying  in  the  house. 

Were  there  any  other  ladies?         I  did  not  see  any  other  ladies.  " 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  while  Pergami  was  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  courier,  you  did  not  particularly  attend  to  his  manners ;  but 
that  when  you  afterwards  saw  him,  when  he  was  promoted,  you  saw 
nothing  in  his  appearance  or  manners  inconsistent  with  those  of  a  gen- 
tleman ?         Nothing  at  all. 

In  the  journey  in  which  you  accompanied  the  Princess  of  Wales  to 
Naples,  in  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  were  the  ladies  or 
the  gentlemen  placed  nearest  her  royal  highness?  The  gentlemen 
were  not  placed  near  her  royal  highness,  but  there  were  always  some 
men  near  her  apartment  to  guard  her. 

Do  you  know  who  those  men  were  that  generally  guarded  her?  It 
was  some  of  the  servants,  Hieronimus  sometimes. 

Can  you  name  any  others  ?  It  was  the  upper  servants,  Mr.  Sicard 
might  sometimes,  for  aught  I  know,  but  I  did  not  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Do  you  recollect  the  date  at  which  you  went  to  Pesaro  ?  Within 
a  few  days. 

What  was  the  year  and  the  month  ?         It  was  the  last  year. 

In  what  month?  I  went  to  Pesaro  in  my  way  to  England,  and  in 
my  way  back  from  England;  it  was  on  my  road. 

When  you  first  saw  Pergami  on  that  occasion,  were  you  introduced  to 
Pergami  ?  No,  Pergami  came  to  me  with  a  message  from  her  royal 
highness  at  the  inn  where  I  was. 

Did  anybody  come  along  with  Pergami  ?        William  Austin  came?  ' 

On  that  occasion,  did  Pergami  in  the  room  take  any  notice  of  your 
servant  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  my  servant  was  in  the  room  or  not 
when  he  came  in. 

Were  you  dressed  when  Pergami  came  into  the  room  ?  Yes,  for  it 
was  after  dinner. 

And  you  .did  not  on  that  occasion  see  Pergami  speaking  to  your  ser- 
vant? I  cannot  recollect  whether  he  did  or  not ;  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  my  servant  was  in  the  room  or  not. 

Was  it  that  night  you  supped  with  her  royal  highness  ?  It  was  the 
same. 

What  was  the  company  at  supper?  I  do  not  know  their  names; 
I  think  Colonel  Vassali  was  there;  they  were  all  unknown  to  me  except 
William  Austin. 

Were  you  with  her  royal  highness  for  a  considerable  time  before 
supper  that  night  ?         Two  or  three  hours. 

Did  her  royal  highness  say  any  thing  to  you  about  the  company  that 
was  to  be  at  supper  that  night  ?         Not  a  word. 

Do  you  remember  any  singing  at  supper  that  night?  That  lady  1 
mentioned  sung,  but  it  was  not  at  supper, 

When  did  that  lady  sing?  She  sat  down  at  the  piano-forte  and 
sung  a  song;  by  desire  of  her  royal  highness. 

Did  you  ask  her  royal  highness  who  that  lady  was?  No,  I  did 
not ;   I  do  not  know  her  name  to  this  day. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  was  of  any  profession  ?  I  do  not  know ; 
I  do  not  know  who  she  was. 

Before  you  first  got  the  recommendation  from  the  chamberlain  of  Per- 
gami, did  you  see  him  in  attendance  about  the  inn  at  Milan  ?         No. 

Did    you  make  any  inquiry   whom   he   had   served  antecedently  ? 

It  2 
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Mr.  Sicard  was  desired  to  make  all  the  inquiries  respecting  his  charac- 
ter, after  the  first  recommendation  by  the  chamberlain. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  inquiry  was  made 
of  the  person  whom  he  had  previously  served,  relative  to  his  character  ? 
I  do  not  know  any  thing  on  the  subject. 

You  have  said,  that  on  your  arrival  at  Naples,  the  first  night  it  was 
agreed  you  should  go  into  lodgings  the  next  day;  with  whom  was  it 
agreed  ?  With  her  royal  highness  :  we  came  and  told  her  our  rooms 
were  so  bad,  we  must  either  have  other  rooms  or -find  lodgings  out  of  the 
house  :  there  was  an  upper  floor  in  the  house  ;  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man who  lived  in  it  was  asked  to  give  it  up  ;  he  could  not  give  it  up, 
and  therefore  we  went  into  lodgings.  We  did  not  go  into  lodgings  the 
next  day,  we  could  not  find  them  for  a  day  or  two. 

Were  you  the  person  who  went  to  ask  for  the  passports  for  her  ma- 
jesty at  Rome  ?  No,  I  was  not ;  the  passports  were  asked  for  before 
I  came  to  Rome. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  person  who  was  sent  for  the  passports? 
I  do  not  know ;  1  think  it  was  Mr.  Dodwell. 

You  had  known  Pergami  in  the  situation  of  courier  to  her  ma- 
jesty ?         Yes. 

Afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of  chamberlain  ?  So 
I  heard;  it  was  not  while  I  was  in  waiting  on  the  queen. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  further  rewards  have  been  conferred  upon 
Pergami  by  her  majesty  the  queen  ?  I  know  nothing  but  what  1  have 
heard  from  general  report. 

Was  Pergami  walking  behind  her  royal  highness  on  the  terrace,  or 
how  ?         He  was  walking  a  little  way  behind  her. 

As  servants  usually  do  behind  their  mistresses  ?         Yes. 

What  impropriety  did  you  conceive  there  could  be  in  that  ?  I  did 
not  conceive  there  was  any  impropriety. 

Why  then  did  you  give  that  advice  to  her  royal  highness,  if  you  con- 
ceived, as  you  have  now  stated,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  Pergami 
walking  behind  her  royal  highness?  Because  1  understood  there  was 
a  person  sent  as  a  spy  upon  the  princess,  and  he  might  put  that  down  as 
an  impropriety,  though  I  did  not  think  so  myself. 

Can  you  state  who  was  the  person  so  pointed  out  to  you  as  a  spy  ? 
The  letter  did  not  contain  the  person's  name,  but  I  was  told  afterwards 
who  it  was  by  a  gentleman  at  Naples. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Sir  William  Gell  examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

You  are  chamberlain  of  her  majesty  the  queen  ?         I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  her  majesty  ?  From  about, 
a  month  before  her  majesty  went  abroad. 

Did  you  accompany  her  abroad  ?      '  I  did. 

To  Brunswick  ?         Yes. 

And  thence  into  Italy  ?        I  did. 

Do  you  remember  a  courier  being  discharged  when  you  arrived  in 
Italy  ?         I  do. 

Where  was  that?         I  believe  he  was  discharged  at  Florence  ;  but  i 
was  agreed  he  should  be  discharged  when  we  were  at  Milan. 

Did  you  make  any  application  to  any  person  for  another  to  succeed 
him  ?  1  forget  whether  I  made  an  application,  or  whether  the  MaiquU 
Ghisiliari  came  and  offered  a  person  to  us 
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Had  you  a  communication  with  the  Marquis  GhisiHari  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?         1  had. 

Did  you  communicate  to  her  royal  highness  what  was  communicated 
by  the  marquis  upon  the  subject  of  the  person  he  recommended  ?  I 

believe  I  did,  most  likely  1  did. 

Who  was  in  fact  recommended  ?         A  person  of  the  name  of  Pergami. 

What  recommendation  did  the  marquis  give  of  Pergami  ?  He  said 
lie  had  known  his  family. 

Did  you  communicate  this  to  her  royal  highness  ?         I  believe  so. 

Were  you  employed  by  her  royal  highness  at  the  time  to  make  inqui- 
ries of  the  marquis  on  the  subject?         Oh,  certainly. 

Upon  recollection,  did  you  or  did  you  not  report  to  the  queen,  the 
princess  then,  the  account  you  had  received  from  the  marquis  of  this 
person  ?         As  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  a  proper  person. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  mentioned  to  her  royal  highness 
the  recommendation  given  by  the  marquis?  Mentioning,  I  cannot 
say  but  in  conversation,  what  had  passed  in  conversation,  but  not  as  a 
decided  embassy  to  her  royal  highness  on  the  subject. 

In  conversation  in  any  manner  did  you  mention  to  her  royal  highness 
what  had  been  reported  respecting  Pergami  by  the  marquis?  The 
conversation  passed  when  her  royal  highness  was  in  the  room,  and  she 
must  iiave  heard  it. 

The  marquis,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  you  were  in  the  room  toge- 
ther ?         The  marquis  mentioned  it  very  often. 

i    Did  the  marquis  ever  mention  the  subject  of  Pergami,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  him,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Princess?        Certainly. 

Upon  those  occasions,  or  any  of  them,  when  her  royal  highness  was 
present,  what  recommendation  of  Pergami  did  the  marquis  give  ?  He 
said  he  had  known  his  family,  that  it  had  fallen  into  distress  from  the 
circumstances  which  attended  the  French  revolution ;  that  as  to  the  man 
himself,  he  could  answer  for  him  being  perfectly  honourable,  honest, 
and  trustworthy,  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  might  be  employed. 

Can  you  recollect  whether  he  stated  any  thing  more  in  the  recommen- 
dation of  Pergami,  in  the  presence  of  her  royal  highness  ?  He  stated, 
that  he  was  above  the  office  in  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  that  he 
hoped,  if  he  behaved  well  in  the  family,  as  he  had  no  doubt  he  would, 
he  would  be  gradually  advanced. 

Be  pleased  to  state  to  their  lordships  in  what  manner  the  Marquis  Ghi- 
siliari  conducted  himself  towards  Pergami  when  he  took  leave  of  hirn  ? 
Pergami  was,  1  believe,  about  to  mount  his  horse ;  the  Marquis  Ghisi- 
Jiari  being  in  his  uniform  as  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
with  his  key  as  chamberlain,  denoting  what  was  his  employment  at  the 
moment,  took  Pergami  round  the  neck  in  the  street,  and  kissed  him  twice 
before  all  the  people ;  which  we  observed,  as  it  was  a  singular  thing 
when  people  were  just  come  out  of  England,  though  a  common  custom 
in  that  country. 

When  you  say  the  common  custom  in  that  country,  is  it  the  common 
custom  between  equals  and  gentlemen?  Between  equals,  and  perhaps 
not  otherwise. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  is  it  not  the  custom?  It  is  the  common 
custom  among  gentlemen. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  suite  arriving  nearly 
at  Naples,  approaching  Naples?         Certainly. 

Was  she  met  there  by  the  then  King  Joachim  ?        At  Aversa. 

That  is  a  small  distance  from  Naples?         About  six  miles. 

Do  you  , remember  whether  the  house  to  which  her  royal  highness 
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went  at  Naples  was  sufficient  for  her  and  her  suite?        It  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  suite,  though  it  was  a  very  good  house. 

Was  there  room  enough  for  them  there  ?        There  was  not. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  royal  highness  was  called  upon  by  the 
Queen  of  Naples  the  following  morning?        1  believe  she  was. 

Do  you  remember  how  her  royal  highness  disposed  of  that  evening, 
after  the  call  from  the  Queen  of  Naples  ?  I  remember  very  well,  be- 
cause I  attended  her  myself;  her  royal  highness  was  invited  by  the 
Queen  of  Naples  to  a  concert  in  the  palace. 

Do  you  remember  how  late  her  royal  highness  remained  at  the  con- 
cert? 1  should  think  between  half  past  1 1  and  12  was  the  time  when 
she  quitted  it. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  queen  at 
that  time,  at  the  concert  ?        No,  nothing  particular. 

As  to  her  being  tired  ?  Tired,  exceedingly  tired  and  annoyed  with 
the  length  of  the  concert ;  it  was  a  very  long  concert,  and  very  tedious. 

On  the  following  evening  do  you  know  where  the  queen  went?  I 
do,  because  I  was  in  waiting. 

Where  to  ?        To  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos,  in  state. 

What  company  was  there  in  particular  ?  I  remember  every  body 
that  was  there ;  it  was  in  the  state-box  of  the  theatre,  which  was  splen- 
didly illuminated  for  the  Princess  of  Wales;  the  company  was  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Naples,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

What  was  the  entertainment  ?  It  was  the  opera  of  Medea,  and  the 
ballet  1  remember  also. 

How  long  did  her  royal  highness  remain  ?  1  remember  very  well, 
because  I  was  very  lame,  and  had  to  stand  behind  her  royal  highness 
the  whole  night,  and  it  must  have  been  at  least  12,  if  not  half  past  12. 

Do  you  remember  the  manner  in  which  her  royal  highness  went  back 
from  the  opera?  In  the  usual  manner,  in  her  own  carriage  in  state, 
attended  by  myself  and  those  of  her  household  usually  employed  on 
those  occasions. 

Was  there  net  a  garden  nearly  attached  to  the  house  in  which  her 
royal  highness  resided  at  Naples?         Yes,  there  was, 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  alteration  in  that  garden,  either 
in  transplanting  trees  or  improvements?  The  garden  had  been 
cleaned  up,  and  the  trees  nailed  against  the  wall ;  they  were  in  a  con- 
fused state,  lying  over  the  paths,  which  is  customary  in  that  country. 

For  what  purpose  had  there  been  workmen  in  that  garden  ?  I  saw 
workmen  nailing  up  trees  that  had  fallen  from  the  walls  over  the  paths. 

You  saw  that  yourself?         Yes,  I  did. 

How  soon  was  that  after  the  arrival  of  the  princess  at  Naples  that 
you  recollect  the  workmen  being  in  the  garden  ?  That  I  really  can- 
not tell. 

Do  you  remember  an  entertainment  being  given  by  her  royal  highness 
to  Joachim,  the  king?        Exceedingly  well. 

Were  you  present  ?        1  was  in  waiting  again  myself. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  particular  part  of  that  entertainment  there 
being  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  bust  of  the  king,  or  any  thing  of  that 
sort  ?        I  remember  it  perfectly  well. 

v  Just  state  what  it  was  ?  The  company  had  expected  that  something 
was  to  be  seen  at  the  opening  of  a  certain  door;  after  a  long  time  the 
door  did  open,  and  there  appeared  two  Neapolitan  ladies,  the  Duchess 
of  Civitela  and  the  Countess  of  Derri;  I  think  the  Duke  of  Casarano, 
with  a  trumpet ;  the  Princess  of  Wales  came  down  with  a  wreath  of 
olive.or  of  ivy,  of  olive  I  think,  and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  a  bust; 
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the  door  opened,  as  it  might  be  so;  the  scene  was  snewn,  and  the  door 
closed  in  as  much  time  as  1  do  it,  and  no  longer. 

Do  you  remember  the  particular  dress  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon 
that  occasion  ?  I  remember  it  perfectly  well,  it  was  a  dress  which  I 
should  say  is  best  exemplified  by  the  figure  of  theTownley  Curiatius  in 
the  British  Museum,  or  Mr.  Hope's  Minerva;  it  was  meant  to  imitate 
one  of  those  statues. 

Was  there  any  thing  indecent  or  indecorous  in  the  style  or  nature  of 
that  dress?  The  whole  world  is  capable  of  judging;  those  statues 
are  very  much  draped,  completely  covered. 

In  point  of  fact,  upon  that  occasion  was  the  dress  of  the  princess  of 
that  description  ?  As  nearly  imitated  as  dress  of  that  kind  can  be 
imitated,  as  it  appeared  to  me. 

Were  the  duchess  and  countess  you  have  mentioned  to  their  lordships 
in  an  appropriate  dress  also?  Something  in  the  same  sort  of  dress  ; 
but  the  door  was  open  so  short  a  time,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
discover  any  thing  with  accuracy  ;  it  was  almost  like  a  flash  of  lightning ; 
it  was  meant  to  represent  that. 

Did  you  attend  the  Princess  further  than  Naples  or  not?  1  re- 
mained at  Naples. 

What  was  the  cause  of  that?  Because  I  was  tired  of  travelling 
with  the  princess,  particularly  in  the  winter;  and  I  really  was  not  able 
to  attend  her  in  the  way  in  which  she  travelled. 

Why  not  ?  Because  1  had  the  gout  very  frequently,  and  had  it 
very  often  while  I  was  travelling  with  the  princess. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  again  after  that  time?  Several 
times. 

Where  first,  after  her  royal  highness  quitted  Naples?  On  her  re- 
turn from  her  tour  in  Palestine,  I  met  her  on  the  road  and  accompanied 
her  to  Rome,  and  then  went  into  waiting. 

Did  she  apply  to  you  to  come  into  waiting?  It  became  a  matter 
of  course ;  1  do  not  remember  the  words  of  any  application. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  wailing  at  that  time  upon  her  royal 
highness  ?         As  long  as  her  royal  highness  remained  at  Rome. 

Do  you  remember  whether,  upon  that  occasion,  any  persons  of  distinc- 
tion waited  upon  her  royal  highness?  I  remember  very  well,  as  I 
presented  several  myself. 

Mention  any  that  occur  to  you  now?  The  Count  de  Blacas,  the 
French  Ambassador;  I  remember  it  from  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  he  introduced  himself  with  the  ministers  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
I  remember  observing  that  the  minister  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  and 
others,  came  ralher  in  a  manner  extraordinary,  because  they  were  called 
the  ministers  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  announced  themselves  as 
that  on  the  staircase :  the  Portuguese  minister. 

In  what  year  what  this  ?  It  was  on  her  royal  highness's  return 
from  Turkey, 

Had  she  been  some  time  returned  from  the  long  voyage  then,  do  you 
know  ?         No,  because  1  met  her  on  the  road. 

In  the  year  following  were  you  again  in  attendance  upon  her  royal 
highness?  I  was  in  attendance  upon  the  princess  when  she  was  at  the 
Villa  Ruffinelli,  at  Frascati,  and  at  the  Villa  Brandi  the  same  year. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  attendance  upon  that  occasion  ?  About 
shree  months,  rather  more  than  less. 

At  that  time  do  you  remember  whether  any  persons  of  distinction  vi- 
sited her  royal  highness?         A  great  many. 

What  was  the  reason  why  you  did  not  continue  longer  in  attendance 
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upon  her  royal  highness  than  the  three  months  you  have  described  > 
Because  her  royal  highness  was  going  to  the  north  to  settle  some  of  her 
affairs,  a  nd  she  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  Naples. 

Where  was  her  royal  highness  going  to  ?  She  had  an  idea  of  going  to 
Como ;  a  large  party  was  invited  to  go  with  her  royal  highness  to  Como, 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  several  other  persons ;  but  she  found  it 
convenient  to  sell  the  villa  at  Como,  and  that  put  off  the  whole  party} 
the  Princess  Dietrichstein  was  also  to  be  of  the  party. 

Have  you  been  in  attendance  upon  the  queen  after  that  time,  till 
lately?  I  have  been  in  attendance  only  for  a  few  days,  while  the 
princess  as  queen  passed  through  Rome  the  last  time. 

Upon  that  occasion  were  you  employed  to  apply  for  a  passport  for 
the  queen?  No,   1  was  not;    that  had  been  done  before    by  Mr. 

Dodvvell. 

Did  you  yourself  see  the  passport?  1  saw  the  order  for  the  post 
horses,  which  1  considered  as  a  passport,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Slate. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  sign  it  ? 
I  saw  the  order  for  the  post  horses,  with  the  Secretary  of  State's 
name,  Gonsalvi ,  written  under  it ;  and  several  other  gentlemen  were 
called  to  witness  the  same  fact,  whom  I  can  name,  if  it  should  be 
necessary. 

That  passport  is  left  at  the  first  stage  you  come  to  ?  I  believe  it  is 
given  to  the  post-master. 

You  did  not  get  it  along  with  you  further  than  the  first  stage,  at  all 
events?  1  believe  it  is  given  to  the  post-master,  which  was  the  reason 
why  four  gentlemen  were  called  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
made  out 

How  was  it  made  out? 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  any  question  being  asked 
to  the  contents  of  a  written  document.  The  instrument  it- 
self ought  to  be  produced.  He  also  doubled  whether,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  paper,  even  if  were  produced,  could  be 
considered  material  to  the  case  under  their  lordsips'  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Denman  apprehended,  that  from  the  decisions  which 
their  lordships  had  already  made,  the  contents  of  the  docu- 
ment in  question  might  be  obtained  by  parole  evidence.  As 
to  its  materiality,  this  was  a  point  on  which  he  was  perfectly 
prepared  to  satisfy  their  lordships.  It  was  important  to  show 
to  their  lordships  the  manner  in  which  the  Queen  of  England 
had  been  treated  by  the  secretary  to  the  Pope,  and  this,  too, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Hanoverian  minister.  She  had 
been  described  in  this  passport  as  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  although  already  recognised  as  the  queen  of  this 
country.  Thus  degraded  from  her  title,  without  a  trial,  and 
by  the  orders  of  the  individuals  who  had  been  instructed  to 
bring  forward  this  prosecution,  to  collect  evidence,  and  to 
corrupt  the  witnesses  who,  he  might  now  say,  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction,  had  been  convicted  of  perjury,  before 
their  lordships. 
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After  some  discussion,  the  counsel  were  informed,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  house,  the  order  for  post  horses  could  not 
be  given  in  evidence  by  parole,  unless  it  was  proved  not  to  be 
in  existence,  or  that  an  application  had  been  made  for  the 
production  of  it,  which  had  been  unsuccessful. 

When  you  saw  Ihe  queen  at  Rome,  upon  the  late  occasion  to  which 
the  question  has  alluded,  did  you  see  Pergami?         Several  times. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  as  weil  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  as  when 
she  was  not  there?         Yea,  several  times. 

In  the  demeanour  of  the  queen  towards  Pergami,  or  of  Pergami  to- 
wards the  queen,  did  you  see  ariy  thing  in  any  degree  indecorous  or 
.  mproper  ?         Not  in  the  least. 

In  what  manner  did  Pergami  conduct  hiniself  towards  the  queen  upon 
the  occasions  when  you  saw  them  together  ?  With  ths  most  marked 
attention,  and  generally  speaking,  as  one  should  expect,  whatjhe  ought ; 
he  did  every  thing  which  he  ought  to  do,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  nothing 
singular  or  particular. 

Was  the  Countess  Oldi  in  attendance  upon  the  queen  at  Rome  at  this 
time  ?         The  last  time,  certainly  not. 

Had  you  seen  her  previously  ?  Twice ;  whilst  I  was  in  waiting  at 
Rome  the  Countess  Oldi  was  lady-in-waiting  to  the  princess. 

During  what  length  of  time  was  the  Countess  of  Oldi  in  attendance 
upon  the  princess  when  you  were?  At  the  Villa  Brand!  alone,  three 
months. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  conduct  and  demeanour 
and  manners  of  the  Countess  Oldi  ?  Yes,  I  had  a  very  good  oppor 
tunity,  for  1  generally  sat  next  her  every  day  at  dinner. 

Is  the  Countess  Oldi  a  person  of  low  and  vulgar  manners  ?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

What  is  the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  Countess?  A  very 
decent,  rather  good-looking,  respectable,  modest  lady. 

Upon  any  occasion  when  Pergami  has  come  to  see  you,  or  you  have 
seen  him,  when  the  queen  has  not  been  present,  what  has  his  conduct 
and  demeanour  been  towards  you,  as  to  manner  ?  I  should  say,  on  all 
occasions  rather  more  respectful  than  was  necessary  ;  he  generally  re- 
quired to  be  pressed  to  sit  down  ;  that  sort  of  behaviour. 

You  hav«  been  for  some  time  in  Italy  ?  I  have  been,  at  different 
times,  almost  ever  since  the  queen  first  went  abroad. 

According  to  the  habits  of  that  country,  is  it  an  unusual  circumstance 
for  men-servants  to  go  into  a  bed- room  while  the  ladies  are  still  in  bed  ? 
I  believe  not  at  all  uncommon  ;  I  believe  it  is  very  usual. 

Do  you  know  the  Baron  Ompteda?         Yes,  I  do. 

Have  you  known  yourself,  of  your  own  knowledges  of  Ins  dining  with 
the  queen,  when  princess  of  Wales,  at  Naples?  Certainly;  I  have 
met  him  at  the  princess's  table  at  dinner. 

Once,  or  more  than  once  ?  I  cannot  remember  more  than  once  at 
this  moment,  I  mean  at  her  table ;  I  have  met  him  at  other  tables. 

Yon  have  been  in  the  East,  have  you  not  ?        I  have. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  a  Moorish  dance  in  the  eastern 
countries?         Not  only  in  the  East,  but  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Can  you  give  any  description,  verbally,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
usu  sily  performed  ?  I  believe  every  body  in  London  has  seen  the 
Spanish  bolero  dance  on  the  theatre*  it  is  something  like  that;  in  one 
part  of  the  exhibition  the  two  performers  run  up  together,  sometimes  in 
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an  attitude  of  defiance,  and  sometimes  in  an  amorous  attitude  ;  the  same 
danee  prevails  over  all  the  south  of  Europe,  and  every  body  sees  it 
without  making  any  remarks  upon  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Madrid 
to,  1  believe,  China  ;  and  people  may  see  it  both  in  Rome  and  Naples. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  at  Naples  in  attendance  upon  the  prin- 
cess, were  there  many  families  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her?  A  great 
many;  every  body  that  was  there,  I  believe. 

The  Neapolitan  nobility  ?  All  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  all  the 
English  nobility  that  were  there. 

Can  you  tell  whether  the  English  nobility,  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking,  were  presented,  or  attended  at  the  court  of  the  then  king  of 
Naples,  Joachim?         I  believe  every  one  without  exception. 

Name  any  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  either  the 
eourt  or  the  balls  of  Murat,  or  hunting  parties,  or  any  of  his  enter- 
tainments ?  The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham, 
the  Marchioness  of  Conyngham,  Lord  aud  Lady  Oxford,  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland,  and  many  others;  Lord  and  Lady  Llandaff,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Forbes 

And  many  others  that  you  do  not  remember?  Yes;  I  can  remem- 
ber them  iu  a  little  time:  but  every  body  that  was  there. 

Was  it  there  or  at  Genoa  that  Lord  Exmouth  dined  with  the  prin- 
cess?        I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  Lord  Exmouth. 

When  yod  were  at  Rome,  upon  the  last  occasion,  do  you  know 
whether  Pergami  was  received  in  the  families  of  the  Roman  nobility  ? 
That  1  do  not  know  at  all,  1  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  went  out. 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY   MR.  PARKE. 

How  long  were  you  at  Rome  the  last  time  you  were  there  ?  A  few 
d»y»  only. 

How  long  were  you  in  attendance  on  her  royal  highness  at  Rome, 
after  her  return  from  the  long  voyage?  The  whole  time  she  was  there  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  how  long,  1  should  think  a  very  few  days. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  that  after  the  expiration  of  those  few  days 
you  quitted  and  went  to  Naples?  Yes,  I  asked  leave  of  the  princess, 
aud  went  to  Naples. 

You  are  understood  to  say  you  accompanied  her  royal  highness  when 
she  first  went  to  Naples,  and  formed  part  of  her  suite?         1  did. 

Were  you  with  her  when  she  arrived  at  Naples?         [  was. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  it?         It  was  iu  the  evening. 

Was  it  late  in  the  evening?  No,  not  late  in  the  evening,  it  was 
day-light;  about  sun-set  1  should  say. 

You  say  there  was  a  garden  behind  the  house  where  some  workmen 
were  employed  ?        There  was. 

Did  you  yourself  ever  see  the  princess  walking  in  that  garden  ? 
Yea. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami  walking  in  that  garden  ?  Yes,  1  did 
one  morning. 

Was  the  princess  there  at  the  time  ?         She  was. 

Were  they  walking  on  the  terrace?        They  were. 

How  near  was  Pergami  to  the  princess?  About  as  near  as  1  may 
be  to  you  (about  five  feetj. 

Was  he  walking  at  the  same  time  with  her  ?         Yew 

llo^v  long  did  you  see  them  walking  together  on  the  terrace? 
Scarcely  half  a  minute. 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  saw  them?  I  was  in  another 
wing  of  the  house. 
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Die!  you  see  anybody  else  in  the  garden  at  the  time?  Nobody  but 
a  man  who  was  nailing  up  certain  trees  that  had  fallen  across  the  path. 

You  were  at  a  masquerade  with  the  princess  at  a  house  of  the  king? 
I  was  at  a  masquerade  ar.d  was  in  waiting. 

Were  you  there  the  whole  time  ?  I  was  there  the  whole  time,  and 
very  much  fatigued  with  it. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  there?  I  believe  I  saw  him  there  with  the 
rest  of  the  servants. 

Where  were  the  servants ;  what  were  they  doing  when  you  saw 
them?  They  were  generally  waiting  upon  the  company;  handing 
ices,  sweetmeats,  and  other  tilings. 

You  did  not  see  him  there  at  any  other  time  than  with  the  rest  of  the 
servants?         No,  1  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  when  she  was  in  a  Turkish  dress  ? 
I  believe  I  did,  but  I  have  not  a  very  distinct  remembrauce  of  it. 

When  you  saw  her  in  a  Turkish  dress,  did  you  see  any  other  persons 
dressed  as  Turks  ?  I  believe  there  were  a  great  many  people  dressed 
as  Turks  iu  the  masquerade. 

Was  she  by  herself  at  that  lime,  or  forming  part  of  a  groupe  when 
you  saw  her?  That  it  is  really  impossible  to  say  at  a  masquerade,  it 
appears  to  me. 

You  cannot  recollect  whether  you  saw  her  alone,  or  with  a  groupe  of 
Turks  ?         No,  1  really  cannot. 

Did  you  attend  her  royal  highness  up  stairs  when  she  changed  her 
dresses?        I  was  once  with  her  up  stairs  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Did  you  accompany  her  down  afterwards?  1  should  hardly  think 
I  did ;  1  might  come  down  the  stairs  with  her,  but  not  handing  her. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  character  she  was  at  that  time  ?  No,  that 
I  really  do  not. 

EXAMINED   BY  THE  LORDS. 

You  have  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  you  have  de- 
scribed of  observation,  you  never  saw  any  impropriety  whatsoever  in 
the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness,  or  of  Pergami  and  her  royal  highness 
towards  each  other  ?        No,  never  on  any  occasion. 

Did  you  ever  observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  towards  Pergami,  in  her  conduct,  manners,  conversation,  or  looks, 
to  induce  you  to  entertain  an  idea  that  there  was  an  adulterous  inter-; 
course  between  them?  Upon  my  honour,  I  never  saw  the  princess 
speak  to  Pergami  but  on  matters  of  business,  though  1  was  in  the  house 
for  three  months  at  once  with  them. 

Can  you  give  a  more  distinct  answer  to  that  question  ?         1  never  did. 

Was  there  any  thing  in  the  manners  of  Pergami  which  made  it  dis- 
agreeable to  you  as  a  gentleman  to  share  with  him  the  duties  of  cham- 
berlain ?  Quite  on  the  contrary  ;  he  was  remarkably  attentive  to  me, 
and  would  have  handed  me  down  stairs  with  candles  if  1  would  have  let 
him;  I  was  obliged  to  explain  to  him  that  it  hurried  me,  being  lame, 
and  to  request  he  would  let  it  alone. 

Do  you  consider  that  that  conduct,  on  the  part  of  Pergami  was  the 
conduct  of  a  gentleman  ?         Perfectly  so  to  me. 

Did  Pergami,  while  you  were  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness, 
take  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  duties  of  chamberlain  ?  Certainly 
not. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  Pergami  towards  the 
princess,  which  would  have  been  different  from  the  condurt  of  any  Eng- 
lish chamberlain  ?        Nothing,  but  that  be  was  more  attentive. 

s  <a 
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Can  you  state  to  the  house,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  orders  for  poat 
horses  are  preserved  or  not?  I  really  do  not  knew  whether  they  are 
preserved,  they  are  given  before  you  set  out  from  the  city  ;  as  for  in- 
stance, from  Rome  an  order  for  post  horses  is,  I  believe,  equivalent-  to  a 
passport,  as  in  the  case  of  the  queen  ;  that  order  is  delivered  to  the  post- 
master, who  without  it  would  give  you  no  horses  at  ;  11 ;  consequently 
the  passport  is  of  no  use  ti!l  you  have  obtained  that  order. 

Have  you  not  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  order  for  post  horses, 
which  has  been  referred  to  would  not  be  in  any  case  fprthGoming? 
From  what  I  know  of  the  Roman  government  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
it  would  not  be  forthcoming,  but  that  is  merely  from  private  information 
knowing  how  that  order  for  post  horses  was  got  up. 

Are  you  aware,  or  do  you  now  know  the  fact  of  Pergami  being  Or  not 
being  a  married  man?  I  believe  he  is  a  married  mau,  1  do  not 
know  it- 

Do  you  merm  to  say  that  is  your  present  belief,  or  that  was  your 
belief  when  Pergami  was  originally  placed  in  the  service  of  her  ma- 
jesty ?  1  believe  somebody  told  me  so  at  the  time,  I  am,  not  sure 
whether  it  is  correct  or  not. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  child  that  has  been  with  the  queen  of  the  name 
of  Victorine  ?        I  have. 

Do  you  not  know  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Pergami?  She  was 
called  the  daughter  of  Pergami,  but  whether  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Pergami,  or  not,  1  do  not  know. 

On  the  return  of  the  princess  from  the  opera  at  Naples  to  her  own 
house  on  the  second  night  she  was  at  Naples,  do  you  know  whether  she 
retired  to  her  chamber  immediately,  or  where  she  went?  ifer  royal 
highness  retired  to  her  own  chamber;  I  was  in  waiting,  shut  the  door, 
having  made  my  bow,  and  went  out;  1  believe  her  royal  highness  went 
to  bed  immediately. 

You  have  said  you  saw  the  princess  and  Pergami  walking  on  the  ter- 
race, and  that  there  were  also  workmen  there  ;  was  that  soon  after  your 
arrival  at  Naples?  I  have  said  before  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the 
time,  but  I  should  think  not  the  earlier  part. 

What  was  the  hour  of  the  night  that  the  queen  returned  from  the 
opera,  and  that  you  left  her  at  her  chamber  door.  It  must  have  been 
towards  one  o'clock  at  the  time  she  got  to  her  own  door ;  very  late 
indeed. 

You  described  that  the  queen  was  dressed  in  a  robe  resembling  a 
Grecian  female,  could  that  robe  be  put  over  any  other  dress  she  had 
that  night,  without  undressing  ?  Not  only  it  must  have  been  so, 
but  I  have  a  clear  recollection  of  the  dress  her  majesty  had  on  under 
it,  a  dress  perfectly  plaiu,  that  came  up  to  the  neck,  was  very  short,  and 
had  no  train. 

Did  you  attend  the  princess  of  Wales  to  the  Villa  Brand i  and  Ruf- 
fiuelli  ?  I  was  with  the  princess  of  Wales  perhaps  three  days  at 
Ruffinelli ;  I  then  came  back  to  Rome,  and  attended  her  to  the  Villa 
Brandi,  where  I  staid  with  her  all  the  time  she  was  there,  being  about 
three  months. 

Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  princess  of  Wales  being  at  Ruffi- 
nelli and  the  Villa  Brandi  ?  It  was  at  the  time  she  was  at  Rome, 
about  the  year  1817. 

Can  you  state  about  what  months  of  that  year?  I  think  I  can, 
about  the  months  June,  July,  and  August. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Louis  Pergami  was  there  ?  He  cer- 
tainly was  some  part  of  the  time. 
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Do  you  remember  whether  any  other  persons  of  Pergami's  family 
were  at  Ruffinelli  or  Branch  ?  There  was  the  Countess  Oldi,  wiie  I 
understood  was  his  sister. 

Do  you  remember  any  other?        I  really  do  not  at  this  moment. 

Was  there  another  sister,  named  Faustina?  Not  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

You  never  saw  her  ?  I  never  saw  her,  knowing  her  to  be  either 
Faustina  or  his  sister,  certainly. 

Did  Louis  Pergami  dine  at  table  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?  Sometimes 
he  did  ? 

At  the  table  with  the  princess?        At  the  same  table. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami's  mother?        Never  to  my  knowledge. 

You  do  not  remember  having  seen  in  the  princess's  service  any  other 
members  of  that  family  but  Louis  and  the  Countess  Oldi?  1  do  not 
remember  any  others. 

Did  you  yourself  observe  whether  the  short  dress  her  royal  highness 
wore  when  she  had  that  of  a  Grecian  female  was  on  her  royal  highness' 
in  the  first  character  she  assumed?  It  was  impossible;  it  was  only 
by  being  in  the  passage  close  to  the  door,  when  the  door  was  opened,  I 
saw  the  princess  in  that  short  dress  upon  which  she  fixed,  as  I  imagined, 
and  indeed  as  I  am  certain  all  her  other  dresses. 

You  are  certain  that  the  first  dress  her  royal  highness  wore  was  over 
that  short  dress  ?         It  could  be  no  otherwise. 

The  question  refers  to  that  under-dress  you  speak  of,  coming  up  high, 
but  as  without  a  train,  which  you  mentioned  as  being  under  the  dress 
her  royal  highness  wore  when  she  assumed  the  character  of  a  Grecian 
female ;  did  you  yourself  know  that  her  royal  highness  wore  that  short 
dress  during  the  first  character  she  assumed?  It  must  have  been 
so,  for  it  was  a  dress  made  on  purpose  for  that;  I  saw  her  imme- 
diately before  she  went  down  as  a  Grecian  female,  it  was  impossible 
that  she  could  have  had  time  to  take  it  oQ',  before  she  appeared  as  a 
Grecian  fen*aie. 

Where  did  Pergami  sit  at  table,  when  you  were  at  table  with 
him?  I  think  generally  somewhere  on  (he  left  hand  of  her  royal 
highness. 

i  Did  he  sit  next  to  her  royal  highness,  or  at  a  distance  from  her  royal 
highness  ?        Sometimes  next  to  her,  and  sometimes  at  a  distance. 

When  you  were  at  the  same  table?  When  I  was  at  the  same 
table. 

Did  you  sit  on  the  oppcsite  side  of  her  royal  highness,  or  where  ? 
1  generally  sat,  if  there  was  no  company,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  her 
royal  highness. 

And  Pergami  on  the  left  ?  Pergami  sometimes  the  next  to  her  on 
the  left  hand,  and  sometimes  round  the  corner  of  the  table ;  it  was  a 
square  table. 

When  other  company  were  present,  did  Pergami  continue  to  occupy 
that  place  ?  That  was  just  as  it  happened,  sometimes  yes  and  some- 
times no,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  people. 

You  have  stated  that  Louis  Pergami  has  dined  at  table  when  you 
were  present,  how  often  may  that  cirumstance  have  occurred  ?  It  has 
occurred  several  times,  but  sometimes  he  was  on  business  of  her  royal 
highness,  and  then  he  was  absent  from  home ;  when  he  was  at  home,  I 
believe  he  generally  dined  there. 

What  situation  did  Louis  Pergami  hold  in  the  establishment  of  her 
royal  highness  at  that  time  ?  I  believe  he  was  her  royal  highness's 
equeriy  at  that  moment. 
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Where  might  Louis  Pergami  usually  sit  upon  the  occasion,  when  he 
has  so  formed  part  of  the  company?  I  think  generally  at  the  other 
end  of  the  4able. 

The  following  question  was  put  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Soli- 
citor-general. 

When  her  royal  highness  appeared  in  a  Turkish  dress,  did  she  or  did 
she  not  wear  trowsers  ?  1  happen  to  know  what  those  trowsers  were  ; 
she  did  wear  trowsers,  made  in  the  form  of  Turkish  trowsers  ;  I  beg  to 
explain  what  they  are,  the  trowsers  that  her  royal  highness  were  are 
very  much  like  a  common  petticoat  sewed  slightly  together  between  the 
legs  at  the  bottom,  such  as  are  commonly  worn  in  the  Levant. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Williatns. — Could  the 
terrace  of  which  you  have  made  mention,  on  which  the  queen  and  Per- 
gami were  once  seen  walking,  be  seen  from  surrounding  houses,  as 
well- as  a  great  part  of  the  house  itself?  From  every  house  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Lord  Brownlow.-. — On  those  occasions,  when  the  princess  at  the 
masquerade  at  Naples  went  up  stairs  to  change  her  dress,  do  you  know 
whether  any  attendant  was  there  to  assist  in  changing  her  dress,  and  if 
so,  who  was  that  attendant  ?  To  say  the  truth,  1  believe  she  had  a 
very  great  number  of  attendants  ;  the  door  was  opened  and  shut  perpe- 
tually, and  every  body  was  in  and  out  of  her  room. 

Do  you  believe  that  Louisa  Deinont  was  one  of  those  attendants  ?  I 
do  not  remember  her,  I  dare  say  she  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  Pergami  was  in  attendance?         I  do  not. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 
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William  Carrington,  examined  by  Dr.  Lushington. 

J^i  what  situation  of  life  are  you  ?        I  am  Sir  Wm,  Cell's  valet. 

How.  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation?         Nine  years. 

What  situation  were  you  in  before  ?        1  was  in  the  navy. 

in,  what  capacity  ?         As  midshipman. 

Did.  you.  attend.  Sir.  W.  Gell  the  latter  end  of  the  year  IS  14,  at  Naples? 
Idid. 

Did  yon  live  in  the  house  of  the  princess  ?        I  did. 

Do  you  remember.  Pergami  coming  into  the  service  of  the  princess? 
I  do. 

In  what  capacity  ?         As  courier? 

Did. his  coming  into  the  service  of  the  princess  as  courier  excite  any. 
ar  what  jealousy  ?         1  never  heard  any. 

Do, you. remember  the  first  night  that  you  arrived  at  Naples  ?         Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  where  Pergami  slept  that  night  ?         I  do. 

Where  was  it?  It  was  in  a  small  room  over  the  steward's  room, 
Mr.Sicardls. 

Did  he  sleep  in  the  same  room  the  second  night?        No,  he  did  not. 

Do.  you  know  the  reason  that  he  changed  his  room?  Because  the 
room  was  so  low  that  he  could  not  stand  up  in  it. 

Do  you  remember  the  room  to  which  he  removed?        Yes,. I  do. 
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Do  you  know  the  princess's  room  ?         Yes,  I  do. 
.   How  near  was  the  room  to  which  Pergami  removed  to  the  room  of 
the  princess?        It  was  about  sixty  feet. 

Was  there  any  other  room  between  the  princess's  room  and  Pergami's 
room  ?         There  were  three  rooms  and  a  passage. 

Can  you  tell  who  occupied  those  three  rooms?         Yes,  I  can. 

State  them  ?  William  Austin  the  first,  Hieronimus  the  second,  and 
Dr.  Holland  the  third. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  those  three  rooms  intervened  between 
the  princess's  room  and  the  room  of  Pergami?         Yes. 

Did  any  of  those  thr*ee  rooms  optm  into  the  passage  ?         Yes. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  a  marked  ball  at  Naples?        I  do. 

A  ball  given  by  the  princess?         Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  servants  appearing  in  any  particular  dress? 
No,  I  did  not  see  them  in  any  particular  dress. 

Did  you  yourself  wait  upon  that  occasion  ?         1  did. 

Did  you  travel  in  the  suite  of  the  princess  on  the  journey  to  Na- 
ples?        I  did. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Austin?         1  do. 

Clin  you  say  where  Mr.  Austin  usually  slept  before  you  reached  Na- 
ples? He  slept  in  a  room  by  himself  when  there  was  room;  when 
there  was  not,  lie  sometimes  slept  in  her  royal  highness's  room. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Majocchi  ?         I  do. 

Did  you  ever  see  this  person  at  Ruffinelli  ?         I  have. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  the  name  of  Ompteda?        I  have, 

What  did  you  hear  him  say  respecting  Ompteda  ? 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question,  and  the 
witness  having  withdrawn  from  the  bar,  proceeded  to  argue 
against  it  on  the  ground  that  whatever  Majocchi  had  said  of 
Baron  Ompteda  could  not  be  received  as  proof  of  any  fact 
concerning  that  gentleman. 

The  Solicitor-General  thought  it  quite  clear  that  the  ques- 
tion could  not  be  put.  Nothing  was  more  fully  admitted  than 
that  a  witness  could  not  be  examined  on  conversations  relative 
to  facts  collateral  to  the  inquiry.  Reference  could  not  be 
made  to  Majocchi's  evidence  in  a  general  way  ;  and  the  state- 
ment attempted  to  be  disproved  ought  to  t)e  specifically 
pointed  out. 

Dr.  Lushing  ton  contended  that  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
examination,  instead  of  being  collateral,  had  a  direct  and 
most  important  bearing  on  the  inquiry.  Was  it  possible  to 
argue  that,  to  ascertain  the  fact  whether  Ompteda  had  not 
acted  as  a  spy  on  her  Majesty,  had  suborned  her  servants, 
broken  locks,  forced  doors,  in  order  to  steal  papers,  with  the 
view  of  fabricating  charges  to  affect  the  character,  the  honour, 
and  even  the  life  of  the  Queen — [cries  of  order,  and  withdraw.] 
The  learned  civilian,  on  resuming,  said,  he  mean*  to  shew 
that  the  conduct  of  Ompteda  was  not  collateral,  but  a  direct 
point  in  issue,  which  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings 
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it  might  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  locks  had  been  picked, 
that  doors  had  been  forced,  and  that  plots  had  existed  ;  be- 
cause that  proof  would  be  the  means  of  explaining  part  of  the 
conduct  of  her  majesty,  which  had  been  made  a  ground  of 
imputation.  It  would,  for  instance,  account  for  her  taking 
care  that  some  of  her  male  attendants,  in  whom  she  could 
place  confidence,  should  sleep  near  her, — for  her  taking  care 
to  have  always  a  person  near  her,  on  whose  fidelity  she  could 
depend.  He  contended,  that  evidence  for  this  purpose  was 
admissible,  as  Majocchi  had  thought  fit  to  deny  the  existence 
of  any  plot  whatever  ;  and  when  examined  at  different  times, 
had  also  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  locks  having  been 
picked.  Their  lordships  would  see  in  the  minutes,  what  an- 
swers be  had  given  about  this  Baron  Ompteda.  In  the  first 
place  he  said,  "  I  do  not  remember  the  name."  He  was  then 
asked — 

'  Did  you  ever,  during  the  year  after  tbe  long  voyage,  see  a  Ger- 
man baron  dining  at  her  royal  highness  s  at  the  Villa  d'Este?  In 
the  house  Villani  1  saw  him. 

'  Then  you  do  know  a  certain  German  baron  who  used  to  visit 
her  royal  highness?         He  was  a  Prussian. 

'What  was  his  name  like,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  1  do 
not  remember  the  name,  because  it  was  an  extraordinary  or  unusual 
name,  but  he  was  called  the  Baron — Baron — Baron  something.' 

After  this  evidence,  was  it  not  fit  that  her  majesty's  counsel 
should  be  permitted  to  prove  that  Majocchi  knew  this  baron's 
name ;  that  he  often  spoke  of  him  ;  that  he  made  his  name 
and  his  deeds  the  subject  of  repeated  conversations  ?  He  was 
further  asked — 

'Was  there  any  thing  happened  in  the  princess's  family,  anything 
that  made  a  noise  in  the  family  connected  with  this  baron,  whatever  his 
name  was?         This  I  do  not  remember. 

'  During  the  time  you  were  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  at  the 
Villa  Villanh  or  the  Villa  dEste,  do  you  recollect  any  blacksmith  or 
locksmith  being  examined  there  with  respect  to  the  picking  of  locks? 
This  I  do  not  remember. 

■  Or  about  making  false  keys  ?        This  1  do  not  remember. 

'You  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  in  the  family  while  you  were 
there  ?         This  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  :  I  do  not  remember  it. 

'Do  you  remember  no  quarrel  taking  place  between  Lieut,  How  nam 
and  this  German  baron,  while  you  were  there?  I  have  heard  that 
they  had  quarrelled  together,  but  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.* 
[Then  follows  a  long  series  of  y»n  mi  Ricordos,  in  answer  to  questions 
about  the  time  when  he  heard  of  the  quarrel.] 

If  Majocchi  Lad  denied  seeing  a  person  on  his  journev  to 
^  ienna,  would  it  not  be  competent  that  he  had  acknowledged 
seeing  that  person  ?  The  witness  denied  all  knowledge  of 
that  plot.     He  contended,  that  the  testimony  bow  offered  did 
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away  with  that  part  of  the  evidence,  and  left  the  case  rectus 
in  curia.  He  did  not  contend  that  he  should  establish  any 
facts  declared  by  Majocchi.  But  if  he  proved  that  Majocchi 
frequently  talked  of  the  plot,  that  in  talking  of  it  he  sought  to 
evince  his  courage  as  well  as  his  fidelity,  by  saying  of  Omp- 
teda,  l  If  the  queen  would  permit  me,  I  would  kill  him  like 
a  dog' — if  he  proved  him  to  have  said  this,  he  did  not  say 
that  he  should  prove  the  facts  stated  against  Ompteda,  but  he 
should  remove  the  impression  which  had  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  Majocchi's  perjury.  The  only  objection  which  he 
conceived  might  reasonably  be  made  to  their  doing  so  was, 
that  it  was  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to  detract 
from  credit  which  no  longer  existed,  for  the  evidence  of  Ma- 
jocchi was  already  completely  destroyed. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  after  the 
able  argument  of  his  learned  friend,  little  remained  for  him  to 
add  ;  but  there  was  perhaps  a  more  important  answer  to  Ma- 
jocchi than  those  pointed  out.  He  had  said,  he  did  not  know 
what  made  him  recollect  the  baron's  coming  to  Villa  Villain  ? 
If,  therefore,  he  could  show  that  he  must  have  known,  he  ap- 
prehended that  wras  quite  open  for  him  to  do  so.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  should  be  stopped  in  the  question,  for, 
whenever  the  name  of  Ompteda  was  mentioned,  per  fas  ant 
nefas,  an  objection  instantly  came  from  the  other  side. 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  style  of  his  learned 
friend's  argument,  if  argument  it  could  be  called,  which  con- 
sisted principally  in  assertion.  He  was  not  aware  that  any  ob- 
jection had  been  taken,  whenever  Baron  Ompteda's  name  had 
been  introduced,  as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  it  He 
must  oppose  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Lushington  had  argued 
the  present  question,  because  he  had  concluded  by  stating 
that  it  was  a  mere  work  of  supererogation  to  shake  Majocchi's 
evidence  any  further,  it  being  already  clear  to  every  body  that 
Majocchi  was  perjured.  Such  a  decision  was  premature  at 
present,  and  was  one  which  it  became  their  lordships  only  to 
make  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  case.  He  had  never  yet 
heard  that  a  witness  could  be  asked  what  another  witness  had 
said  to  him  in  the  course  of  conversation,  unless  that  witness 
had  been  first  asked  whether  he  had  ever  said  it  to  him  or  not. 
Now,  as  to  this  particular  question,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words.  The  question  which  had  been  asked  Majocchi  was 
this — '  Do  you  remember  no  quarrel  taking  place  between 
Lieutenant  Hownam  and  this  German  baron  while  you  were 
there  ?'  and  his  answer  was,  '  I  have  heard  that  they  had  quar- 
relled together,  but  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.' 
Now,  his  learned  friends,  in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  an- 
VOL.  II.      t.  T 
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swer  to  the  question  which  they  just  had  put  to  the  witness, 
ought  to  have  asked  Majocchi,  '  Have  you  ever  stated  to  Wm. 
Carrington  that  you  did  know  the  cause  of  this  quarrel  V  be- 
cause, if  they  had  asked  Majocchi  that  question,  he  might 
have  been  enabled  to  recollect  the  conversation,  if  it  had  taken 
place,  and  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
taken  place ;  but,  not  having  asked  Majocchi  that  question, 
it  was  taking  Majocchi  unawares  to  put  the  question  that  was 
now  proposed  to  the  present  witness.  In  the  minutes  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  stated,  '  that  it  had  been  ruled  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  counsel  ought,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  name  the  person  referred  to,  for  that  a  person  might 
merely  state  that  he  never  had  such  conversation  ;  but  that, 
if  put  in  mind  of  having  been  with  a  particular  individual  at 
a  particular  time,  he  might  immediately  recollect,  and  his 
former  answer  be  no  slur  upon  that  testimony.'  That  rule, 
he  apprehended,  was  sufficiently  plain,  and  he  called  upon  the 
house  to  consider  in  what  situation  witnesses  would,  not  only 
in  this,  but  in  all  other  cases,  be  placed  in  the  courts  below,  if 
that  principle  were  now  to  be  given  up.  No  question  had 
ever  been  put  to  Majocchi,  whether  he  had  ever  made  any 
declaration  about  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel 
between  Lieutenant  Hownam  and  Baron  Ompteda,  to  any 
person,  much  less  to  Carrington  ;  and  he  (the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral) apprehended  that  the  objection  which  he  had  taken  to 
the  present  question  was  perfectly  well  founded,  and  that  no 
sufficient  answer  had  been  made  to  it  by  the  other  side.  It 
wa.s  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  his  learned  friend  to  say 
that  there  had  been  a  plot  against  her  majesty,  and  that  Baron 
Ompteda  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  it.  They  had  made  great 
assertions  upon  that  point ;  but  as  yet  no  proof  had  been 
offered  to  substantiate  them.  If  it  were  a  part  of  their  case 
to  prove  the  facts  which  had  been  alleged  against  Baron  Omp- 
teda (whose  memory  had  been  covered  with  the  most  unfounded 
slander  and  calumny),  they  certainly  might  do  so  ;  but  then  they 
could  not  do  it  by  offering  what  had  passed  in  conversation 
with  a  third  person.  No  evidence  at  all  had  been  given  rela- 
tive to  Baron  Ompteda  in  the  case  for  the  bill ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  highly  unfair  to  let  it  go  forth  from  their  lordships' 
bar  that  the  slanders  which  had  been  promulgated  against  him 
had  foundation  in  fact.  The  learned  gentleman  then  con- 
cluded his  argument  by  again  repeating  that  in  point  of  law 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  put,  and  by  imploring  their 
lordships  not  to  permit  the  witness  to  answer  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  viewed  the  question  as  being  one  of 
considerable  importance.     It  was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
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authority  which  had  been  mentioned  was  met  by  other  autho- 
rities on  the  same  subject.  The  question,  as  he  understood  it, 
was  this : — '  Whether  A.  B.,  a  witness,  being  called  for  the 
plaintiff  in  a  case,  and  being  asked  if  he  knew  of  the  cause  of 
a  quarrel  between  two  individuals,  and  answering  that  he  had 
heard  of  a  quarrel,  but  did  not  know  the  cause  of  it;  and  on 
cross-examination  not  being  asked  whether  he  had  made  a  de- 
claration to  CD.  regarding  the  causs;  the  question  was, 
whether  or  not  C.  D.  could  be  called  to  contradict  him  by 
proving  the  contrary,  the  witness  not  having  been  asked  if  he 
had  held  such  conversation  with  that  person.'  It  would  be 
extremely  desirable  that  this  question  should  be  submitted  to 
the  judges,  and,  after  they  had  advised,  the  house  would  be 
better  able  to  decide  the  question. 

Lord  Erskine  thought  that  her  majesty's  counsel  had  a  right 
in  their  questions  not  merely  to  refer  to  what  Majocchi  for- 
merly said,  but  with  such  commentaries  as  they  might  think  the 
nature  of  his  evidence  required.  In  his  idea,  the  line  of  exa- 
mination was  perfectly  allowable.  If,  however,  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  wished  to  have  the  point  decided  by  the  judges, 
he  had  no  objection.  The  house,  however,  were  the  real 
judges  of  it;  and  it  was  for  them  to  decide  whether  the 
question,  on  which  so  much  discussion  had  arisen,  should 
be  put  to  the  witness  or  not. 

Mr.  Brougham  resumed  his  argument,  and  contended  that 
Majocchi  having  said,  in  answer  to  five  or  six  questions  on 
a  particular  point,  Non  mi  Ricordo,  '  I  do  not  recollect,'  and 
to  two  questions  f  I  do  not  know,'  he  maintained  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  ask  of  the  present  witness  whether  Majocchi  had 
not,  by  a  conversation  with  him,  shewn  that  he  was  speaking 
falsely  when  he  said  so,  he  (Majocchi)  having  mentioned 
circumstances  to  him  (the  witness)  which  proved  that  he 
must  not  only  remember  it  in  its  general  bearings,  but  also 
in  its  more  particular  details.  The  rule  of  law,  he  appre- 
hended, allowed  that  a  negative  declaration  to  another  per- 
son might  be  proved.  Supposing  the  law  of  the  case  to 
be  decided  against  him,  the  decision  would  be  a  novel  one. 
Their  lordships  would  not,  surely — they  could  not,  indeed- 
considering  that  he  had  come  to  this  trial  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  witnesses  in  support  of  it,  prevent 
him  from  putting  a  question,  for  which,  if  they  had  laid 
a  ground  by  their  previous  examination,  it  was  admitted,  ex 
concenser  omnium,  that  they  would  have  a  right  to  put.  If 
they  did  prevent  him,  it  would  be  peculiarly  hard  that  he 
should  be  shut  out  from  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  con- 

t2 
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tradiction,  because,  on  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness, 
he  happened  to  omit  one  particular  question. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  reply,  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  experience  and  acuteness  of  discernment  by  which 
his  learned  friend  was  so  particularly  distinguished  should 
have  allowed  him  to  argue  as  he  had  done.  A  fact  and  a  con- 
versation were  totally  different  things :  a  conversation  he 
might  explain  ;  a  fact  he  could  not.  The  point,  here,  was  a 
declaration  said  to  have  been  made  by  Majocchi,  and  he  would 
contend  that  such  a  declaration  could  not  be  brought  forward 
to  invalidate  his  testimony,  as  Majocchi  had  not  previously 
denied  the  conversation  in  which  such  a  declaration  was  said 
to  have  been  made.  Had  he  been  asked  whether  such  a  con- 
versation took  place,  there  might  have  been  some  ground  for 
the  question  :  now,  he  apprehended,  there  was  none  at  all ; 
his  learned  friend  had  not  laid  the  slightest  foundation  for  it. 

Lord  Erskine  observed  that  the  fact  now  sought  to  be  esta- 
blished was  of  too  important  a  nature  to  be  defeated  by  an 
objection  so  purely  technical.  If  their  lordships  wished  to 
avoid  the  embarrassment  of  a  possible  dissent  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  learned  judges,  he  saw  no  reason  why  Majocchi 
might  not  be  called  again,  and  confronted  with  the  other  wit- 
ness. This  he  had  often  seen  done  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice ;  and  he  could  never  be  persuaded  that  a  question  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  the  truth  was  inadmissible.  As  a  peer  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  declare,  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  evidence  ought 
to  be  received. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  without  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  question  or  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  that 
might  be  elicited,  thought  that  the  best  course  would  be  to 
ascertain  the  practice  of  the  courts  below  ;  and,  in  order  to 
do  that,  he  would  shape  the  question  to  be  put  to  the  judges 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

1st.  If  in  the  courts  below  a  witness  examined  in  chief  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  being  asked,  whether  he  remembered 
a  quarrel  taking  place  between  A.  and  B.,  answered  that  he 
heard  of  a  quarrel  between  them,  but  he  did  not  know  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  such  witness  was  not  asked,  upon  his  cross- 
examination,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  made  a  declaration, 
stated  in  the  question,  touching  the  cause  of  it;  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  defence,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  proposed 
to  examine  a  witness  to  prove  that  the  other  witness  had  made 
such  a  declaration  to  him,  touching  the  cause  of  such  quarrel, 
in  order  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  below,  would*  such 
proof  be  received  ? 
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2dly.  If  in  the  courts  below  a  witness  examined  in  chief  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  being  asked,  whether  he  remembered  a 
quarrel  taking  place  between  A.  and  B.,  answered,  that  he  did 
not  remember  it,  and  such  witness  was  not  asked,  on  his  cross- 
examination,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  made  a  declaration 
stated  in  the  question  respecting  such  quarrel;  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  defence  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  proposed 
to  examine  a  witness  to  prove  that  the  other  witness  had  made 
such  a  declaration,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  must  remember 
it ;  according  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  below  would  such 
proof  be  received  ? 

The  questions  were  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
the  learned  judges  craving  leave  to  withdraw  to  consider  them, 
leave  was  granted  accordingly,  and  they  withdrew. 


"Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  further  examined  by 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Has  your  ladyship  searched  for  that  letter 
referred  to  yesterday  ?        Yes,  1  have. 

Have  you  been  able  to  find  it  ?         No,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

Do  you  believe  it  not  to  be  in  existence  ?  I  believe  it  not  to  be  in 
existence. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  it  can  be  elsewhere  but  in  your 
own  possession?  No,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it;  I  have  not  a  po- 
sitive recollection  of  having  destroyed  it,  but  1  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  I  did  not  destroy  it 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Can  your  ladyship  state  the  grounds  of 
your  brother's  request,  as  made  in  that  letter?  i  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  any  thing  contained  in  that  letter,  except  his  request  and 
advice  that  I  should  resign  my  situation,  and  some  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments that  were  to  take  place  between  us. 

Can  your  ladyship  say  whether  your  brother  gave  his  advice  without 
assigning  any  cause  for  that  advice?  I  do  not  remember  in  that 
letter  his  assigning  the  cause,  but  I  have  some  indistinct  idea  that  the 
reports  I  before  alluded  to  might  have  Deen  mentioned  in  that  letter, 
but  Y  cannot  positively  say. 

What  reports  does  your  ladyship  allude  to?  Reports  that  I  men- 
tioned in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  me  yesterday  by  a  noble  lord, 
reports  of  an  unpleasant  and  degrading  nature  that  influenced  me  in 
resigning  my  situation. 

Her  ladyship  withdrew. 


Then  John  Whitcombe  was  put  to  the  bar,  and  being  sworn, 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Tindal. 

In  what  situation  of  life  are  you  ?  Valet  to  the  Honourable  Keppel 
Craven. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ?  Upwards  of  six  years, 
not  quite  seven. 
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Were  you  in  his  service  at  the  time  the  princess  of  Wales  went  to 
Naples  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  first  night  of  the  arrival  at  Naples  in  what  room 
Pergami  slept  ?         No,  I  do  not  to  be  sure. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  room  in  which  he  slept?  Not  the  first 
room,  1  never  was  in  it. 

Do  you  recollect  the  second  room  in  which  he  slept  ?  Perfectly 

well. 

Was  there  a  passage  at  one  end  of  it  from  that  room  to  the  room  in 
which  the  princess  slept  ?  There  was  a  passage  led  from  the  one  end 
of  the  house  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  which  Pergami  slept,  towards 
the  terrace,  the  green-house  rather,  and  the  princess  slept  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage. 

Do  you  recollect  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Austin  slept?  He  slept 
next  to  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  recollect  the  room  in  which  Hieronimus  slept  ?  He  slept 
next  to  Mr.  Austin. 

What  situation  in  the  princess's  household  did  Hieronimus  hold  at  that 
time  ?         He  held  the  situation  of  page,  as  I  understood. 

Do  you  remember  where  Doctor  Holland  slept  ?  Doctor  Holland 
slept  in  the  next  room  to  Hieronimus. 

Did  the  three  rooms  which  you  have  mentioned  lie  upon  the  side  of 
the  passage  to  which  you  have  adverted  ?         Yes ;  all  three. 

Was  there  a  door  from  the  room  of  Hieronimus  that  opened  into  the 
passage  ?         Yes,  there  was. 

Where  did  the  door  of  Doctor  Holland's  room  open?  To  another 
passage  that  came  towards  the  dining-room. 

Was  Doctor  Holland's  room  at  the  corner  of  the  two  passages  of 
which  you  are  speaking?         It  was. 

Did  the  door  of  Doctor  Holland's  room  open  into  the  passage  that 
turned  into  the  first-mentioned  passage  ?         Yes. 

Was  that  door  nearly  opposite  the  door  of  Pergami's  room  ?  Per- 
gami's  room  did  not  open  from  that  passage.  < 

Do  you  remember  where  Mademoiselle  Demont,  the  princess's  femme 
de  chambre,  slept  ?  She  slept  in  another  room  over  Doctor  Holland, 
the  stairs  of  which  led  from  this  passage. 

Have  you  ever  been  iu  that  room  ?        Yes,  frequently. 

Have  you  been  in  that  room  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ?  Late  as 
well  as  early. 

At  the  time  you  have  been  in  that  room,  has  Mademoiselle  Demont 
been  there  also  ?        Yes,  she  invited  me  generally  to  go  there. 

When  you  have  been  in  the  room,  has  there  been  any  other  person 
there  besides  yourself  and  Mademoiselle  Demont  ?  There  has  been 
sometimes  Preising  (Annette  we  called  her  generally),  but  it  was  seldom 
she  staid  long  when  I  was  there. 

Have  you  then  been  alone  in  the  room  with  Demont?  Very  fre- 
quently. 

At  the  time  you  have  been  so  alone  with  her,  has  the  door  been 
locked  or  not  ?        Locked  and  bolted. 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to  the  last  part  of  the  exa- 
mination. It  was  impossible  not  to  see  the  object  for  which 
Ve  learned  gentleman  had  put  the  last  question  :  and  that,  he 

prehended,  was  not  an  object  which  could   be  legally  pur- 
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sued  by  him.  He  supposed  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
argue  the  point. 

Mr.  Tindal. — We  will  not,  then,  push  this  matter  any 
further,  my  lords. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Really  you  have  pushed  it  already 
as  far  as  you  possibly  could. 

Do  you  remember  the  masked  ball  that  was  given  at  Naples  ?  Per- 
fectly well. 

Were  you  in  attendance  upon  that  occasion  ?  T  was  not  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  ball;  I  was  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Craven ;  and  for  my 
own  amusement  in  the  house  I  walked  about  in  the  apartments  any 
where  I  wished. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  servants  of  her  royal  highness  were  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  dressed  in  character?  Yes,  they  were, 
not  all  of  them. 

In  what  characters  were  those  dressed  who  so  appeared  in  character  ? 
Sicard,  Pergami,  and  Hieronimus  were  dressed  something  after  the 
Turkish  costume. 

Was  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  ?  In  the  early  part  of 
the  evening. 

Did  they  afterwards  change  those  dresses  for  plain  dresses?  Sicard 
and  Hieronimus  went  home,  and  never  returned  afterwards  that  I  know 
of;  I  never  saw  them  afterwards. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  afterwards  ?  I  saw  Pergami  afterwards ;  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes. 

What  was  he  doing?  Walking  about  with  me,  I  met  him  fre- 
quently in  the  apartments  walking. 

Were  there  any  refreshments  handed  about  ?  All  the  evening, 
during  the  night. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  him  amongst  the  other  servants  assisting  ? 
I  think  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  carrying  refreshments,  lemonade,  or 
something  of  that  description. 

Were  you  at  Naples  during  the  whole  time  the  princess  was  there  ? 
All  the  time. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  your  observation,  d'd  Pergami  conduct 
himself  towards  the  princess  ?  The  same  as  the  rest  of  the  servants ; 
the  same  as  we  all  did. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

Did  you  live  in  the  house  ?  We  lived  m  the  house  on  our  arrival 
in  Naples  for  a  few  days. 

For  how  many  days,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  did  you  remain 
in  the  house  ?  1  should  think  three  days,  or  four  very  likely  ;  I  am 
not  certain  to  a  day. 

After  that,  you  lived  in  the  lodgings  occupied  by  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  ? 
Yes. 

You  have  described  a  passage  extending  from  the  apartment  occupied 
by  her  royal  highness  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  Pergami,  that  was 
so  ?         It  was. 

And  in  that  passage  there  were  three  rooms,  one  occupied  by  Mr. 
William,  another  by  Mr.  Hieronimus,  and  another  by  Dr.  Holland? 
Yes. 

Dr.  Holland's  being  the  corner  ?        Yes,  the  corner. 
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Was  there  not  a  passage  that  led  from  the  dining-room,  by  Dr.  Hoi* 
land's  room,  into  the  passage  which  you  first  mentioned  ?         Yes. 

In  going  along  that  passage  would  yon  leave  Dr.  Holland's  room  ou 
the  right?        On  the  right. 

Was  there  not  a  door  leading  from  Dr.  Holland's  room,  into  that  pas- 
sage ?        Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  was. 

And  no  door  into  the  other  passage  ?  1  am  not  certain  whether 
there  was  or  was  not. 

In  going  along  that  passage  which  had  Dr.  Holland's  room  on  the 
right,  was  there  not  a  small  room  on  the  left?        Yes,  on  the  left. 

Was  that  room  which  was  on  the  left  occupied  ?        No,  I  think  not. 

Beyond  the  room  on  the  left,  which  you  think  was  not  occupied,  and 
next  to  that  room,  was  not  that  the  room  of  Pergami  ?        Yes. 

So  that  Pergami's  room  was  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  which  you 
have  first  described,  and  on  the  left  hand  at  the  end  of  the  small  passage 
which  you  have  now  described  ?         Yes. 

Was  there  not  a  door  leading  from  Pergami's  room,  into  the  passage 
which  you  have  first  described  ?  I  am  not  certain  to  that ;  if  it  was 
there  was  a  door  that  led  to  the  passage,  but  whether  there  was  any 
partition  between  that  and  Pergami's  room,  I  am  not  certain. 

You  have  described  Pergami's  room  as  being  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage you  first  described,  was  there  any  mode  of  going  into  Pergami's 
room  from  that  passage  ?        Yes,  there  was. 

By  a  door  ?         Yes. 

You  have  described  Pergami's  room,  as  being  towards  the  garden- 
side  of  the  house  ?        It  is. 

Was  it  the  corner  room,  or  was  there  a  small  cabinet  beyond  it  ? 
The  corner  room  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Will  you  swear,  that  going  from  the  passage  you  have  just  described 
into  Pergami's  room,  there  was  not  beyond  it  a  small  cabinet?  I 
cannot  swear,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  the  corner  room 
that  looked  into  the  garden. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  it  looked  into  the  garden,  but  whether 
there  was  not  beyond  it  within,  a  small  cabinet  ?  I  cannot  be  certain 
of  it 

Was  there  not,  in  the  passage  which  you  have  first  described,  near 
to  the  staircase  that  led  up  to  the  room  occupied  by  Demont,  a  door  ? 
There  was  a  door  that  led  to  Hieronimus's  room. 

Opposite  to  the  door,  or  nearly  opposite  the  door  that  led  to  Hiero- 
nimus's room  was  there  not  another  door  ?  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  that. 

Was  there  not,  parallel  with  the  passage  which  you  have  first  de- 
scribed, and  beyond  it  with  reference  to  Hieronimus's  room,  a  second 
passage,  leading  from  Pergami's  room  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  prin- 
cess? There  was  a  sort  of  inward  room  or  passage,  or  something  of 
that  description,  I  do  not  know  what'it  is  called. 

Was  there  not,  near  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  a  door  from  the  passage 
you  have  first  mentioned,  leading  into  this  communication,  or  pas- 
sage, or  whatever  you  call  it,  to  which  your  attention  has  been  called  ? 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was,  but  I  cannot  be  certain  of  it. 

Counsel  at  both  sides  now  said  they  were  done  with  this 
witness. 

Lord  Erskine  said  he  had  something  to  say  to  him,*but 
for  the  present  he  must  withdraw  from  the  bar.     The  witness 
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having  withdrawn,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  said,  that  before 
he  proceeded  to  put  some  questions  to  the  last  witness,  he 
begged  particularly  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the 
matter  out  of  which  the  questions  he  meant  to  put  arose. 
For  this  purpose  he  should  beg  leave  to  read  to  them  an 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  Madame  Demont,  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

Where  did  you  sleep  in  Naples  ?  In  a  small  room  over  the  passage 
where  the  other  servants  slept. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  there  ?        Yes,  I  did,  alone. 

Every  night  alone?        Every  night  alone. 

And  the  whole  of  every  night?        Yes,  the  whole  of  every  night. 

And  alone  the  whole  night  ?        Alone  the  whole  night. 

Every  part  of  a  night,  and  the  whole  of  every  night,  do  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

All  alone  the  whole  night?        All  alone. 

She  afterwards  said  she  did  not  particularly  know  where 
any  of  the  men-servants  slept. 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  then  desired  that  the  witness 
might  be  recalled. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
to  state  for  what  particular  object — what  precise  question  did 
he  mean  to  put  to  the  witness  ? 

Lord  Erskine  replied,  he  meant  to  ask  him  whether  he 
spent  any  part  of  any  night,  or  the  whole  of  any  night,  in  the 
room  of  Madame  Demont,  when  she  was  there  and  in  bed. 

The  Solicitor-General  begged  leave  with  all  respect  to 
say,  that  that  question  could  not  be  put.  When  Madame 
Demont  was  examined,  it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee  that 
the  object  of  his  learned  friends,  in  putting  certain  questions 
to  the  witness,  was  either  to  insinuate  or  to  prove  that  some 
person  had  slept  with  Demont.  It  was,  he  thought,  a  clear 
and  undeniable  point  of  law,  that  a  witness  could  not  be 
asked  if  she  had  committed  an  immoral  act,  or,  if  asked  such 
a  question,  compelled  to  give  an  answer,  if  she  objected  to  it. 
This  he  affirmed  to  be  the  undoubted  construction  of  the  law, 
as  administered  in  the  courts  below.  He  stated  it  with  the 
utmost  possible  submission  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
(Erskine),  for  whose  experience,  knowledge,  and  talents,  he 
had  a  profound  veneration.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  cite 
authorities  to  their  lordships,  for  he  felt  he  was  stating  a  posi- 
tion which  could  not  be  shaken.  The  only  consideration  then 
for  their  lordships  would  be,  whether  they  would  suffer  that 
to  be  done  circuitously  which  could  not  be  directly  attempted 
without  a  violation  of  the  forms  of  law. 

Lord  Erskine  said  he  remained  unconvinced  that  his 
question  ought  not  to  be  put ;  for  he  thought  not  only  that  the 
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question  he  was  putting  to  this  witness  might  have  been  piit 
to  Madame  Deinont,  but  also  that  she  might  have  been  le- 
gally asked  whether  he  had  ever  slept  with  her.  It  was  a 
course  which  he  had  himself  often  pursued  at  the  King's  bar ; 
he  had  repeatedly  asked  a  witness  questions  which  went  to 
shew  his  criminality.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that 
the  witness  was  not  bound  to  answer ;  but  if  answered,  what 
reason  was  there  to  take  that  answer  as  conclusive,  and  not 
to  be  shaken  by  other  testimony  ?  He  remembered  that  once, 
before  Lord  Ellenborough,  he  had  insisted  upon  sifting  such 
a  question  :  it  was  objected  to,  and  he  tendered  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, which  bill  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  arguing  ; 
it  went  to  all  the  reason  of  the  judges,  and  received  the  assent 
of  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  bar  whom  he  had  consulted 
on  the  occasion.  He  concluded  by  asserting  that  he  had  a 
right  to  have  the  witness  recalled,  and  asked  if  he  was  in  JDe- 
niont's  room  on  any  night  when  she  was  in  bed  there. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  when  he  first  rame  into 
Westminster-hall,  which  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  constant  practice  of  the  judges  was,  when  a  question 
of  a  criminatory  nature  was  put  to  a  witness,  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  the  question  :  that  practice 
Tvas,  he  understood,  of  late  years  discontinued,  and  the  more 
modern  practice,  as  the  rule  was  laid  down  in  the  text-books, 
was,  that  a  question  of  the  nature  he  alluded  to  might  be  put 
to  a  witness,  though  he  was  not  compelled  to  answer  if  he  did 
not  please.  This  rule  of  law  certainly  put  the  witness  in  this 
singular  situation — that,  if  he  refuse  to  answer,  an  injurious 
suspicion  is  likely  to  attach  to  him  ;  but  it  was  clearly  and  po- 
sitively laid  down,  that  if  a  witness  has  answered  such  a  ques- 
tion, it  is  inadmissible  to  call  proof  either  to  contradict  or  dis- 
credit that  answer.  This  was  now,  according  to  the  text- 
books, the  clear  and  indisputable  practice  of  the  courts  in 
Westminster-hall. 

Lord  Erskine  said  he  could  net  concur  in  any  practice 
which  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out  evidence  capable  of  throw- 
ing a  light  upon  the  testimony  of  a  witness. 
;  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  Demont  might  be  called 
again  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  contradiction,  she  might 
be  able  to  reconcile  what  the  witness  stated  with  the  evidence 
she  had  herself  previously  given.  She  might  say  ske  had  ad- 
mitted this  person  to  her  chamber,  and  still  persevere  in  saying 
she  had  never  slept  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  a  night  with  any 
body,  for  that  was  what  her  answer  literally  stated.  How 
Was  it  possible  to  go  farther  than  this,  if  both  witnesses  were 
re-examined  ? 
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The  witness  Was  again  called  in,  and  asked,  by 

Lord  Erskme. — Where  did  you  sleep  in  the  house  at  Naples  during 
the  time  you  were  there?  In  a  small  room  next  the  Honourable 
Keppel  Craven. 

Did  you  sleep  there  every  night?  Every  night  during  the  time  I 
was  in  the  house. 

Did  you  sleep  in  your  room  during  the  whole  of  every  night  ?  I 
slept  there  after  I  went  to  bed ;  I  was  not  in  bed  till  twelve  or  one 
o'clock. 

And  you  never  went  from  your  own  bed  to  any  other  bed  during  the 
night  ?        No. 

You  after  those  three  nights  went  into  lodgings  ?        Yes. 

Did  you,  during  the  time  you  were  in  your  lodgings,  ever  sleep  in  the 
house  you  had  left?        I  never  slept  in  the  princess's  house  afterwards. 

You  have  been  six  years  in  Mr.  Keppel  Craven's  service?  Yes,  I 
have. 

Where  did  you  first  enter  into  his  service  ?  At  Brandenburg- 
house,  at  Hammersmith. 

Do  you  remember  the  year  in  which  you  entered  into  Mr.  Craven's 
service  ?        Not  exactly. 

But  you  are  sure  it  was  six  years  ago?  Yes,  more  than  six,  near 
seven. 

Were  you  at  Pesaro  with  Mr.  Craven  about  a  year  ago?  Yes, 
about  fifteen  months  since. 

■    Do  you  recollect  Pergami  and  Mr.  Austin  coming  to  Mr.  Craven  the 
day   of  his   arrival?  Perfectly  well,  I  was  at  dinner  when  they 

came. 

Were  you  in  the  room  at  the  time  that  Pergami  came  into  Mr.  Cra- 
ven ?         I  showed  Pergami  into  the  room  myself. 

Did  Pergami  speak  to  you  upon  that  occasion  ?  He  spoke  to  me 
in  coming  up,  stairs. 

Did  he  shake  hands  with  you  as  an  eld  friend  ?  He  pressed  my  hand 
merely,  as  he  ran  up  stairs,  and  walked  on. 

Were  you  ever  in  Demont's  bed-room,  after  having  gone  into  lodgings 
from  the  house  at  which  you  had  first  been?        Yes,  frequently. 

Have  you  seen  anybody  else  in  Demont's  bed-room'  No  one,  ex- 
cept Annette,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

.    The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


*  OPINION     OF    THE    JUDGFi. 

'  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  delivered  the 
unanimous  opinion  and  answer  of  the  learned  judges  to  both 
the  questions  propounded  to  them  in  the  negative  ;  and  gave 
his  reasons. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  order  of  the  house,  delivered  in  a  copy  of  his 
said  reasons  ;  and  the  same  are  as  follow  : 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott. — My  lords,  The  judges 
have  considered  the  questions  proposed  to  them  by  your  lord- 
ships ;  and   are  of  opinion,  my  lords,  that  this  question  must 
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be  answered  by  them  in  the  negative.  The  question  proposed 
to  the  witness  upon  his  cross-examination  is,  Do  you  remem- 
ber ?  That  question  applies  itself  to  the  time  of  the  exa- 
mination, and  many  things  may  have  taken  place,  and  conver- 
sation may  have  been  held  upon  them  at  one  season,  by  per- 
sons of  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity,  which  may  at  another 
season  be  absent  from  their  memory.  It  must  be  in  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  every  man,  that  a  slight  hint  or 
suggestion  of  some  particular  matter,  connected  with  a  sub- 
ject, puts  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  motion,  and  raises  up 
in  the  memory  a  long  train  of  ideas,  connected  with  that 
subject,  which  until  that  hint  or  suggestion  was  given  were 
wholly  absent  from  it :  for  this  reason,  the  proof  that  at  a 
time  past  a  witness  has  spoken  on  any  subject,  does  not,  in 
our  opinion,  lead  to  a  legitimate  conclusion  that  such  witness, 
at  the  time  of  his  examination,  had  that  subject  present  in  his 
memory :  and  to  allow  the  proof  of  his  former  conversation 
to  be  adduced  without  first  interrogating  him  to  that  conver- 
sation, and  reminding  him  of  it,  would  in  many  cases  have  an 
unfair  effect  upon  him  and  his  credit,  and  would  deprive  him 
of  that  reasonable  protection  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
duty  of  every  court  to  afford  to  every  person  who  appears  as 
a  witness,  on  the  one  side,  and  oivthe  other ;  according  there- 
fore to  the  practice  of  the  courts  below,  a  witness  is  asked 
on  cross-examination,  whether  he  has  made  a  declaration,  or 
held  a  conversation,  and  such  previous  question  is  considered 
as  a  necessary  foundation  for  the  contradictory  evidence  of  the 
declaration  or  conversation  to  be  adduced  on  the  other  side. 
I  must,  however,  my  lords,  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  in  any 
grave  or  serious  case,  if  the  counsel  had,  on  his  cross-exami- 
nation, omitted  to  lay  the  necessary  foundation  in  the  way  in 
which  I  have  mentioned,  the  court  would,  of  its  own  autho- 
rity, call  back  the  witness,  in  order  to  give  the  counsel  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  the  required  foundation,  by  putting  his 
questions  to  the  witness,  although  the  counsel  had  not  before 
asked  them  ;  it  being  much  better  to  permit  the  order  and 
regularity  of  the  proceedings,  as  to  time  and  season,  to  be 
broken  in  upon  than  to  allow  irrelevant  or  incompetent  evi- 
dence to  be  received. 

My  lords,  this  being  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the 
question,  it  will  follow  as  a  consequence,  your  lordships  will 
be  aware,  that  to  the  other  question  which  applies  itself  to 
the  witness's  knowledge  of  a  particular  fact,  the  same  answer 
;n  the  negative  must  be  given ;  and  in  addition  to  the  reasons 
with  which  I  have  troubled  your  lordships  on  the  first  ques- 
tion, it  may  also  be   added,    where    the   question   orooosed 
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regards  the  witness's  knowledge,  that  although  a  witness  may 
have  mentioned  a  fact  in  ordinary  conversation  at  a  former 
period,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  may  have  that,  which  in  a 
court  of  law  can  be  considered  as  knowledge  of  the  fact.  A 
fact  is  often  mentioned  in  conversation  from  the  representation 
of  others,  without  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  can  enable  a 
person  to  say  in  a  court  of  law,  I  know  the  fact. 

My  lords,  the  answers  to  your  lordships'  questions,  which  I 
have  delivered  to  your  lordships,  are  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  judges  now  present.  But  your  lordships  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  the  reasons  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  offer  as  proceeding  from  myself  only  ;  there  not  having 
been  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the  previous  perusal  of 
my  learned  brothers,  the  written  paper  from  which  your  lord- 
ships would  observe  that  part  of  what  I  offered  was  read ;  I 
trust  therefore,  that  whatever  imperfection  may  be  found  in  the 
reasons,  will  be  attributed  by  your  lordships  to  me  alone. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed  it  appeared  that,  by  the 
practice  of  the  courts  below,  the  question  might  be  regarded 
as  objectionable,  and  their  lordships  would  remember  their 
own  resolution  of  conforming  generally  to  that  practice. 

Lord  Holland  thought  the  reasons  stated  by  the  learned 
judge  completely  satisfactory. 

The   Lord   Chancellor  said   that  in    strict  form    the   exa 
mination  now  to  be  pursued   ought  to  be  conducted  by  the 
court.     If  the  learned  counsel  would  have  the  goodness  to 
represent  to  him  the  questions  he  wished  to  put,  he  would 
himself  state  them  to  the  witness. 


Then  Theodore  Majocchi  was  again  examined  by  the  lords. 

The  following  questions  were  put  at  the  request  of  the 
attorney-General  of  the  queen  : 

Do  you  recollect  having  seen  at  the  Villa  Ruffinelli,  William  Car- 
rington,  servant  to  Sir  W.  Gell  ?  Non  mi  ricordo  questa. — A  \  do  not 
remember  that.' 

Do  you  remember  having  seen  Sir  W.  Gell's  English  servant  near 
Rome  any  where?        This  I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  having  ever  seen  Sir  William  Gell's  English  ser- 
vant any  where  ?  I  have  seen  him,  I  think  at  Rome,  but  not  at  Ruffi- 
nelli. 

Did  you  ever  tell  Sir  William  Gell's  English  servant  that  Baron 
Ompteda  had  employed  some  one  to  get  the  keys  of  the  princess  at 
Como,  iu  order  to  have  false  ones  made  from  them?         This  not. 

Did  you  ever  tell  that  servant  any  tiling  to  that  or  the  like  effect  ?  I 
have  never  spoken  of  this. 

Did  you  ever  tch  him  that  the  person  employed  for  the  aforesaid  pur- 
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pose  by  Baron  Ompteda  had  confessed  to  the  police  such  employment, 
and  had  been  discharged  in  consequence  ?  I  have  never  had  any  such 
conversation. 

Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  if  the  princess  had  not  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  take  no  notice  of  the  conduct  of  Ompteda,  you  yourself  would 
have  killed  him  like  a  dog  ?  I  never  said  any  such  thing ;  these 
things  are  quite  new  to  me. 

Have  you  'ever  spoke  of  the  villainy  and  ingratitude  of  Ompteda, 
after  having  so  long  ate  and  drank  in  the  princess's  house,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  brought  suspicion  upon  the  servants  ?         Never. 

Did  you  ever  talk  of  Ompteda  to  the  English  servant  of  Sir  William 
Gell  by  name  ?        No. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  requested  to  be  per- 
mitted to  put  a  question  to  the  witness  with  a  view  to  his 
having  said  so  to  any  person  generally. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  house  had  in  their  dis- 
cretion permitted  this  examination,  in  order  to  apply  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  evidence  of  a  particular  individual  produced 
as  a  witness  ;  that  other  questions  must  be  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house  as  the  cases  arose. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  stated,  that  he  proposed 
to  ask  that  question,  not  as  applying  to  the  witness  having  said 
this  to  other  persons,  but  lest  any  difficulty  should  arise  from 
his  hereafter  saying  that  he  had  said  so,  but  did  not  know  the 
person  to  whom  the  questions  had  referred. 

Several  questions  and  answers  were  read  from  the  former 
evidence  of  the  witness,  after  which  he  was  asked, — 

Did  you  ever  hold  any  conversation  with  Sir  William  Cell's  English 
servant  respecting  the  conduct  of  that  Baron  with  the  extraordinary 
name  ?        Never,  never ;  I  never  spoke  of  this  Baron. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


;    William  Carrington  was  further  examined. 

What  did  you  hear  Majocchi  say  respecting  the  Baron  Ompteda? 
He  told  me  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  on  a  visit  to  her  royal  highness. 

Was  that  Theodore  Majqjcchi  ?        Theodore  Majocchi. 

Was  he  in  the  queen's  service?         He  was. 

What  did  he  tell  you  respecting  the  Baron  Ompteda?  He  told 
me,  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  on  a  visit  to  her  royal  highness,  and 
that  he.  had  employed  the  postillion  arid  the  chambermaid  to  procure  the 
keys  of  her  royal  highness' s  rooms  to  get  false  keys  made. 

Did  Majocchi  tell  you  that  Ompteda  had  employed  some  one  to  get 
the  keys  belonging  to  the  princess  at  Como,  in  order  to  get  false  ones 
made.        He  did. 

Did  Majocchi  ever  tell  you  that  a  person  had  confessed  that  he  had 
be^n  so  employed,  and  was  discharged  in  consequence  ?        He  did. 

Did  Majocchi  ever  tell  \ou  that  if  the  princess  would  have  allowed 
him  he  would  have  killed  hilTT  like  a  dog  ?        He  did. 
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Killed  whom  ?        Baron  Ompteda. 

Did  Majocchi  state,  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  very  ungrateful  after  he 
had  so  long  ate  and  drank  in  the  princess's  service  ?         He  did. 

Did  he  say  that  he  had  made  the  servants  of  the  house  to  be  sus- 
pected ?         He  did. 

Did  he  frequently  mention  the  name  of  Ompteda  ?        He  did,  often. 

Do  you  remember  Sir  W.  Gell  being  ill  at  any  time  that  he  was  with 
the  princess  of  Wales  ?        I  do.. 

Where  ?  The  first  time  at  Brunswick,  next  at  Strasburgh,  and 
lastly  at  Naples. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  ever  visiting  Sir  W.  Gell  when  he  was 
in  his  bed?        I  do. 

Many  times?  At  Strasburgh  he  was  on  a  sofa-bed, — at  Brunswick 
on  a  sofa,  and  at  Naples  in  a  bed  spread  upOn  the  floor. 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY    MR.    ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Where  was  it  you  had  this  supposed  conversation  with  Majocchi  ? 
In  the  court-yard  at  Villa  Ruffinelli. 

Who  was  present  ?        At  that  time  he  was  by  himself. 
Did  you  meet  him  there  accidentally,  or  how  came  you  in  the  court? 
He  was  there  preparing  the  princess's  carriage  to  go  to  Rome. 

How  came  you  there  ?  I  was  there  merely  accidentally, — by  walk- 
ing about  the  premises. 

Was  your  master  going  to  Rome  too  that  day  ?         He  was. 
How  did  he  go  ?        He  went  in  a  carriage. 
Who  prepared  his  carriage  ?        I  am  not  certain. 
Had  you  to  prepare  his  things  to  go  to  Rome  ?        I  had. 
How  long  before  they  set  out  for  Rome  was  it  the  conversation  took 
place  ?        This  was  on  the  same  day  we  went  to  Rome. 

How  long  before  ?        It  might  be  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  Lalf. 
How  long  before  was  it  ?        1  should  suppose  an  hour. 
At  what  time  did  you  go  to  Rome  ?        About  twelve  o'clock. 
Do  you  recollect  what  month  that  was  in  ?         1  think  in  the  month 
of  July. 
In  what  year?        It  must  be  in  1817. 

In  July  1817  ?  Yes,  it  was  the  time  Sir  W.  Gell  was  with  her 
royal  highness. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  Ruffinelli?         Part  of  two  days  and  one 
night. 
Did  you  go  to  Rome  that  day  ?        We  did. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Rome  ?  Sir  W.  Gell  stopped  at  Rome 
for  two  months. 

How  long  did  you  stop  ?         As  long  as  Sir  W.  Gell  did. 
Did  Majocchi  go  to  Rome  that  day  ?         He  did, — with  the  family. 
He  was  preparing  the  carriage,  you  say,  at  the  time  this  conversation 
took  place  ?         He  was. 

Who  else  was  in  the  yard  or  about  the  yard  at  that  time  ?  Princi- 
pally the  stable  people,  and  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  ?  I  was  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  stable  people. 

You  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  persons  about  the  stables  ? 
I  know  one  that  was  near  to  him,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  heard  him, 
which  was  Louis  Pergami ;  he  was  in  a  lower  room  opposite,  where  he 
was  preparing  the  carriages. 

What  led  to  this  conversation  with  Majocchi  at.  that  time?  He 
was  talking  of  the  disrespect  Baron  Ompteda  had  paid  to  her  royal 
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highness,  and  that  he  should  like  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  have  satis- 
faction from  him. 

What  led  to  the  conversation  about  Baron  Ompteda  at  that  time  ? 
Tt  was  generally  the  subject  of  conversation  through  the  house  at  that 
time. 

At  that  time  in  the  montti  of  July  in  the  year  1817  ?        Yes. 

At  Ruffinelli  ?        Yes,  it  wns. 

Did  you  begin  the  conversation  with  Majocchi,  or  did  he  commence 
it  with  you  ?  He  commenced  it  with  me,  by  saying  that  Ompteda 
had  employed  some  one  to  get  the  keys. 

When  you  came  up  to  him,  he  said  Ompteda  had  employed  some  one 
to  get  the  keys  ?        Yes. 

Those  were  the  first  words  that  he  used  ?  His  first  words  were, 
'  Have  you  heard  of  the  affairs  of  Ompteda  ?' 

Those  affairs  that  had  been  talked  of  in  the  house  while  you  were  at 
Ruffinelli?        Yes. 

He  asked  you  whether  you  had  heard  of  the  affair  of  Ompteda  ? 
Yes. 

What  did  you  say  to  him?  I  said  I  had  heard  something  of  them, 
by  which  means  he  began,  and  told  roe  the  whole  over  again. 

Had  he  told  you  this  before?  He  had  talked  about  it,  but  not 
throughout. 

When  did  he  talk  about  it?  In  the  servants'  hall,  when  he  had 
been  in  the  hall  at  dinner  with  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

What  other  servants  were  there  when  he  talked  about  it  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall?  There  were  at  the  livery  servants'  table,  I  think,  eight, 
or  ten  footmen,  and  other  persons  belonging  to  the  household. 

Name  some  of  them  ?        I  do  not  recollect  exactly  the  names. 

Do  you  not  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the  servants  ?  They  ge- 
nerally went  by  their  christian  names;  there  was  one  Francisco,  a 
Genoese. 

What  was  he  ?  He  was  a  footman,  1  believe ;  he  wore  her  royal 
highness's  livery. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  any  other  ?  No,  I  do  not  recollect 
the  name  of  any  other ;  they  were  all  strangers  to  me  at  that  time,  ex- 
cept him;  I  had  seen  him  before. 

He  had  had  this  conversation  in  your  presence  in  the  servants'  hall? 
Yes,  he  had. 

Still  he  said  to  you  when  you  came  out  into  the  court-yard,  '  Have 
you  heard  the  affair  of  Ompteda  ?'        Yes. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  Ruffinelli?  Part  of  two  days  and  a 
night. 

Had  Sir  W.  Gell  been  with  the  princess  before  that?  '  He  had,  at 
Naples. 

After  he  left  Naples,  was  this  the  first  visit  he  paid  her  ?  No,  he 
had  seen  her  about  twelve  months  before. 

Where  ?        In  Rome. 

This  was  the  second  time  then  that  the  princess  was  at  Rome  ?  The 
second  time  that  Sir  W.  Gell  saw  her  at  Rome. 

That  was  in  the  month  of  July  1817?  1  am  not  certain  of  the 
year,  I  think  it  was  1817. 

Be  good  enough  to  recollect  the  year  if  you  can  ?  I  think  it  must 
have  been  in  the  year  1817  or  1818  ;   I  think  it  must  have  beer  in  1817. 

Which  was  it,  1817  or  1818?  I  am  not  certain  it  was  1817  the  first 
time  Sir  W.  Gell  saw  her  royal  highness  at  Rome,  or  whether  it  was 
the  second  time. 
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But  this  was  the  second  time?  This  was  the  second  time  at  Rut- 
finelli. 

There  was  a  year  between  ?        There  was  a  year  or  thereabouts. 

There  was  a  year  between  the  first  time  of  his  seeing  her  at  Rome, 
and  his  seeing  her  the  second  time  ?         There  was. 

This  was  the  second  time  ?         Yes. 

Whether  it  was  in  1817  or  1818,  you  are  not  certain?  I  am  not 
certain. 

How  many  days  did  you  see  the  princess  when  she  was  there  the  first 
time?  When  she  was  there  the  first  time  from  the  Turkish  voyage, 
1  think  three  days. 

Were  you  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?        Yes,  with  Sir  W.  Gell. 

Did  Sir  W.  Gell  sleep  in  the  house  at  the  Villa  Brandi?  No,  he 
did  not. 

Where  did  he  sleep  ?        He  slept  at  the  hotel  de  1'Europa. 

How  far  is  the  Villa  Brandi  from  the  hotel  at  which  Sir  W.  Gell  slept? 
A  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 

Did  Sir  W.  Gell  use  to  dine  with  the  princess,  and  return  to  the  hotel 
in  the  evening?         Yes,  he  did. 

About  what  time  did  he  usually  return  ?  Sometimes  late,  and  some- 
times early. 

Usually  ?  When  there  was  a  deal  of  company,  sometimes  twelve 
o'clock,  or  sometimes  one  at  night. 

How  far  is  Ruffiuelli  from  Rome  ?         Four  miles  or  better. 

At  the  time  you  came  from  Rufiinelli  to  Rome,  did  the  princess  come 
to  the  Villa  Brandi  ?         Yes,  she  did. 

It  was  at  that  time  that,  she  remained  there,  and  that  Sir  W.  Gell  was 
there?         Yes. 

How  often  did  Sir  W.  Gell  dine  with  the  princess  at  that  time1  ?  I 
cannot  say,  but  1  think  nearly  every  day.  « 

RE-EXAMINED     BY    DR.    LUSHINGTON. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  that  after  the  princess  left  Naples  you 
saw  her  twice  at  Rome  or  at  Rufhnelii  ?         Yes,  twice. 

The  first  time  that  you  saw  the  princess,  did  you  hear  any  mention 
made  of  Baron  Ompteda?         The  first  time  no. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  servants  of  the  princess  prior  to 
your  seeing  them  the  second  time  at  Ruffinelli?  I  saw  the  servants, 
and  dined  with  the  servants,  the  second  time. 

Was  it  theu  that  you  first  heard  of  Baron  Ompteda  ?         YTes,  it  was. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham. — You  state  that  you  have  been  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  king's  service?         Yes. 

How  long  have  you  left  the  service?         In  the  year  1811. 

How  long  were  you  a  midshipman?         About  a  twelvemonth. 

When  did  you  enter  Sir  W.  G ell's  service  ?  At  the  same  time,  in 
181 1  or  February  1812. 

Immediately  after  you  left  the  service  ?        Yes,  very  soon  after. 

Do  you  understand  Kalian?  A  little,  pretty  well,  I  can  speak  it  so 
us  to  make  my  way  in  Italy. 

What  language  did  Majocchi  hold  this  conversation  with  you  in? 
In  Italian. 

Did  any  body  interpret  between  you,  or  did  you  understand  oneano« 
i tier  ?        No,  we  understood  one  another  perfectly. 

VOL.  It.       T  X 
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You  understood  him  perfectly  ?        Yes. 

Perhaps  you  cannot  speak  the  language  enough  to  give  the  words  in 
Italian,  but  give  the  words  in  English  that  he  used  when  he  spoke  of 
his  willingness  to  kill  Ompteda  ?  He  said,  he  and  the  servants  in  ge- 
neral had  made  up  their  minds  to  give  him  a  good  thrashing,  and  to  kill 
him  if  they  could. 

Was  that  all  that  passed  about  killing  Baron  Ompteda?  That  was 
all  lie  said  in  respect  of  killing  him ;  he  said  it  in  Italian. 

You  mean  to  say  that  he  never  said  any  thing  to  you  respecting  killing 
Baron  Ompteda,  except  those  words  you  have  just  now  stated?  He 
said  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Lieut.  Hownam  ;  he  and  the  servants 
were  forbidden  to  molest  Ompteda,  in  any  place  where  they  might  meet 
him,  by  Lieut.  Hownam. 

That  was  all  that  passed  upon  the  subject  of  either  thrashing  or  killing 
Baron  Ompteda?        That  was  all. 

Those  were  the  only  words?  Those  were  the  only  words  that 
were  used. 

Lord  Ellenlorough. — Where  is  Ruffinelli?  It  is  about  four  miles 
from  Rome. 

Is  Rome  the  nearest  town  to  Ruffinelli  ?  Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  there 
are  some  small  villages  under  the  toe  of  the  mountain  nearer  it 

Which  is  the  nearest  ?  1  do  not  remember  the  name,  but  the 
largest  is  Albano  ;  that  is  the  next  principal  one  that  is  near  it;  there  is 
another  small  one,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  recollect. 

Have  the  goodness  to  describe  the  house  at  Ruffinelli ,  what  is  the  co- 
lour of  it  ?         The  colour  of  it  is  white,  outside. 

Be  good  enough  to  describe  it  ?  It  had  formerly  been  a  convent ; 
a  long  slip  of  a  house,  with  a  chapel  at  one  end  of  it. 

Is  it  a  high  house  or  a  low  one  ?        Rather  a  low  one. 

Is  the  garden  before  or  behind  it?  The  garden  is  behind  it,  or  in 
the  middle  of  it  rather. 

Is  the  garden  walled?  I  do  not  think  it  is ;  I  hare  walked  in  the 
garden,  I  nevei  saw  any  wall. 

Was  it  by  day,  or  by  night,  the  princess  visited  Sir  W.  Gell  when  he 
was  ill  in  bed  ?        By  day. 

Did  she  come  alone?       I  think  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  was  with  her. 

Were  other  persons  in  the  room  besides  yourself,  and  the  p/incess,  and 
Sir  W.  Gell  ?        I  think  Dr.  Holland  was  in  the  room  one  time., 

Albano  is  the  nearest  village  to  Ruffinelli?  There  is  Frascati,  a 
village  in  which  it  stands,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — You  have  said  that  you  saw  Louis  Pergami 
at  the  time  this  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  Majocchi  ? 
Yes. 

How  was  Loins  Pergami  occupied  ?  He  was  occupied  in  giving 
orders  for  the  horses,  and  different  orders  on  going  from  the  place. 

Was  he  assisting  in  preparing  the  carriages?         No,  he  was  not. 

You  heard  this  conversation  twice  at  Ruffinelli,  in  the  servants'  hall, 
and  once  in  the  court-yard?         I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the  servants  besides  that  one 
you  have  mentioned?  No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  of  the  names  of  the 
servants. 

Do- you  remember  a  servant  of  the  name  of  Alessandro  there  ?  No, 
I  do  not ;  I  did  not  dine  at  the  table  of  the  livery  servants,  and  did 
not  know  them. 

You  did  not  know  Alessandro  Finetti  ?      I  do  not  recollect  the  name. 
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Did  you  ever  see  a  servant  of  that  name  at  Ruffineili?  Not  to  my 
knowledge  :  I  might  see  him,  but  did  not  know  him. 

Were  you  ever  more  than  once  at  Ruffineili?  I  was  there  part  of 
two  days  and  a  night. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntley. — Are  you  to  Be  underslood  to  say,  it  was 
only  four  miles  from  Rome?         I  think  it  was  four  miles  from  Rome. 

In  what  ship  did  you  serve  in  the  navy?  1  was  with  Sir  J.  Beres- 
ford,  in  the  Poictiers. 

What  was  the  first  year  you  went  to  Italy  ?         I  think  in  1814. 

Did  you  speak  Italian  before  you  went  to  Italy  ?         [  did  a  little. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — -You  say  that  Theodore  Majoechi  told  this 
story  first  in  the  servants'  hall :  state  particularly  the  names  of  the  ser- 
vants who  were  there  ;  were  those  the  servants  you  saw  either  before  or 
afterwards  at  the  Villa  Brandi?  1  saw  them  at  the  Villa  Brandi 
afterwards. 

Did  you  not  live  with  them  at  the  Villa  Brandi  generally,  during  the 
time  Sir  W.  Gell  was  there?         No,  I  did  not  with  the  livery  servants. 

Can  you  name  any  one  you  can  recollect?  I  do  not  recollect  their 
names,  I  know  them  all  by  sight. 

The  Earl  of  Roseberrij. — Can  you  repeat  in  Italian  the  particular 
phrase  Majoechi  made  use  of,  with  reference  to  speaking  of  Baron  Omp- 
teda  ?         I  can  a  little,  I  think. 

Have  the  goodness  to  do  so?  Lui  hanno  detto  a  mi,  vudres  clie  lui 
Jasciar  me  e  fare  il  mio  dovere,  che  lui  vorrebbe  bastonare  e  mazzare 
come  un  cane  in  mezzo  alia  strada. 

Translate  that  iuto  English  ?  Theodore  Majoechi  said  he  wished  lie 
had  it  in  his  power  to  do  his  duty  and  his  pleasure,  he  would  thrash  him 
in  the  street,  and  murder  him  in  the  street. 

Can  you  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  those  latter  words,  *  come  un  cane  ?' 
Yes,  I  can. 

Are  you  certain  that  conversation  took  place  in  one  or  other  of  the 
two  years,  1817  or  1818?  1  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  in  1817 
or  18  IS. 

You  are  certain  it  was  in  one  or  the  oilier?         I  am. 

The  Earl  of  Burnley. — What  is  the  English  of  these  words  'come  un 
cane  ?'         As  a  dog,  or  like  a  dog. 

You  have  stated  the  distance  from  the  Villa  Ruffineili  to  Rome  to  be 
four  miles;  what  miles  do  you  mean  ?  I  mean  Roman  miles,  or  geo- 
graphical miles. 

Are  those  computed  or  measured  miles?  I  understand  they  are 
measured  miles. 

Did  you  ever  walk  from  Rome  to  the  Villa  Ruffineili  ?  I  never  did, 
I  have  always  gone  in  a  carriage. 

How  long  were  you  going  from  one  to  the  other?  Three  quartern 
of  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

You  went  very  slow  ?         1  did ;  it  is  all  up-hill. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  the  Villa  Ruffineili,  or  the  Villa  Brandi  ?  The 
Villa  Ruffineili. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  there  are  any  measures  of  distance  corres- 
ponding with  mile-stones  on  the  road?  1  do  not  recollect  any  mile- 
stones ;  il  is  generally  called  so. 

The  Earl  of  Laitderdale.—W hy  did  you  leave  the  navy  ?  I  did  not 
like  the  sea,  and  Sir  John  Beresford  got  my  discharge. 

Is  Frascati  near  to  Ruffineili?  It  Js  about  half  a  mile,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

When  you  had  this  conversation  with  Majoechi,  did   he  inform   you 
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how  long  before  that  time  it  was  that  this  affair  of  Baron  Ompteda  had 
happened  ?         He  did  not  say  any  time,  but  s;>id  it  was  at  Como. 

Did  you  ever  mention  to  any  person  the  conversation  that  passed  be- 
tween you  and  Majocchi?         I  did. 

To  w  horn  ?        To  Mr.  Vizard. 

Was  that  shortly  after  the  time  he  had  spoken  to  you  ?  Mo,  it  was 
not,  it  was  in  Loudon. 

Did  you,  shortly  after  the  time  you  had  had  that  conversation  with  Ma- 
jocchi, ever  mention  it  to  any  persons  of  the  suite  you  were  with? 
No,  I  never  did,  I  was  never  asked. 

Can  you  state  the  day  of  the  month  in  which  you  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Vizard  ?  It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1  do  not  remember 
the  day. 

Was  it  on  the  day  on  which  you  first  saw  Mr.  Vizard  ?  I  had  seen 
him  before,  it  was  the  first  day  I  was  at  his  house. 

Had  yOu  read  the  evidence  in  this  cause  antecedently  ?  I  had, 
some  of  it. 

Had  you  read  Majocchi's  evidence  ?         I  had. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. — You  have  stated  that  Majocchi  had  held 
some  conversation  in  the  hall,  among  the  other  servants,  previous  to  his 
conversation  with  you,  can  you  recollect  what  Majocchi  said  in  that  con- 
versation when  the  other  servants  were  present?  Only  to  the  same 
purpose  relative  to  the  affair  of  Baron  Ompteda. 

Was  that  conversation  addressed  to  you  or  to  the  servants  in  general  ? 
It  was  addressed  to  me. 

Did  the  other  servants  hear  it  ?        They  did. 

You  have  stated  that  Majocchi  began  the  second  conversation  with 
you  by  asking  you  whether  you  had  heard  of  the  affair  of  Baron  Omp- 
teda ?         He  did. 

The  Earl  of  Roseherry. — Was  the  conversation  in  the  servants'  hall, 
and  the  conversation  in  the  yard  upon  that  subject,  held  on  the  same 
day  ?         No,  it  was  not. 

Which  was  held  first  ?  That  in  the  servants'  hall  was  first,  he  did 
not  mention  about  thrashing  and  murdering  Ompteda  in  the  hall,  but  in 
the  yard. 

Did  you  ever  mention  this  to  Sir  W.  Gell  ?  1  did,  after  I  had  read 
the  evidence. 

And  before  you  went  to  Mr.  Vizard  ?  No,  after  I  had  beeu  to  Mr. 
Vizard. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown. — Without  stilting  any  number  of  times, 
can  you  state  how  often  you  went  from  Rome  to  Ruffinelli,  and  from 
Ruffiiieili  to  Rome  ?         But  once. 

Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  conversation  with  Majocchi  respecting 
Ompteda,  when  you  heard  him  mention  it  in  the  servants'  hall  ?  •  I 
did  not  take  any  part  further  than  giving  ear  to  it;  but  he  told  me 
more  particularly  in  the  yard. 

A  Peer. — You  have  given  in  Italian  some  part  of  what  Majocchi  told 
you,  can  you  give  in  the  original  Italian  words,  the  way  in  which  he 
began  his  conversation,  what  were  the  Italian  words?  Avete  inteso 
cosa  ha  detto  il  gente  de  la  servizio  del  atfare  di  Ompteda. 

The  Earl  of  Enniskillen. — You  were  a  midshipman  on  board  of  the 
Poictiers  ?         Yes. 

Where  were  you  discharged?        At  Portsmouth. 

■In  February  1812?    .     It  was  in  February  1811. 

When  you  had  the  second  conversation  with  Majocchi,  did  Majocchi 
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allude  to  the  former  conversation  which  you  had  in  the  servants'  hall? 
He  did. 

In  what  way  ?  Telling  me  many  particulars  in  his  own  idea  what 
he  would  wish  to  do. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham.— You  mentioned  this  matter  to  Mr. 
Vizard  after  you  had  read  the  evidence  given  by  Majocchi  ?        I  did. 

Did  you  mention  it  to  any  body  else  ?  I  mentioned  it  to  people  in 
the  street  talking  of  it,  that  I  could  contradict  it. 

To  whom  did  you  mention  it  ?  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Whitcombe, 
who  was  here  just  now,  John  Whitcombe,  Mr.  Craven's  servant. 

Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  your  own  master,  Sir  William  Gell?  Af- 
ter I  had  seen  Mr.  Vizards 

How  came  you  to  goto  Mr.  Vizard?  I  was  told;  I  saw  him  at 
the  queen's,  and  I  knew  he  was  solicitor  to  her  majesty. 

Were  you  told  he  was  solicitor  for  her  majesty  ?         Yes. 

Who  told  you  ?        Sir  W.  Gell. 

Before  you  mentioned  this  matter  to  Sir  W.  Gell?  Yes,  before  1 
mentioned  this  to  Sir  W.  Gell. 

Can  you  mention  any  other  persons  to  whom  you  mentioned  this  be- 
sides Mr.  Vizard  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven's  servant  ?  I  mentioned  it 
to  Sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven,  after  I  had  been  to  Mr.  Vizard. 

Before  you  went  to  Mr.  Vizard  ?  I  mentioned  it  to  persons  in  the 
queen's  household. 

Name  them  ?         Mr.  Hieronimus,  Mr.  Milborn,  Mr.  Crachnell. 

Did  you  mention  it  to  any  persons  not  in  the  queen's  household?  I 
mentioned  it  to  different  people  in  company. 

Where  did  you  mention  it  to  those  people  ?  I  mentioned  it  at  Bran- 
denburg-house among  the  queen's  servants. 

You  say  you  mentioned  it  in  the  street  ?  Yes,  I  did  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  persons  knowing  I  was  with  Sir  W.  Gell,  persons  asked  me, 
and  I  said  1  ku<;w  a  good  deal  of  it  was  not  true. 

Who  were  they,  persons  kuown  to  you  ?  Mr.  De  Bruhl,  General 
Oakes's  servant;  Mr.  Mitchell,  Lord  Glenbervie's servant. 

The  Dnhe  of  Clarence. — Did  you  go  by  the  same  name  when  you 
were  on  board  the  Poictiers  as  you  do  now  ?         I  did. 

Were  you  in  any  other  ship  in  his  majesty's  service  than  the  Poictiers? 
No,  my  lord. 

Lord  ColMle. — Have  you  any  certificate  from  Sir  J.  Beresford  of 
your  service  under  his  command  ?        I  had,  but  1  have  not  it  now. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  lost  it  ?        1  have. 

But  you  are  certain  you  received  a  certificate  ?        I  am. 

Were  you  rated  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Poictiers?        I  was. 

How  long  ?  I  do  not  know  rightly  how  long ;  1  suppose  during  the 
time  I  was  there. 

What  situation  had  you  served  in  before  you  were  on  board  the  Poic- 
tiers as  a  midshipman  ?  I  had  been  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service 
when  1  was  a  boy ;  then  I  had  been  on  land,  and  got  my  livelihood  in 
the  best  way  I  could. 

You  are  to  be  understood  that  you  were  never  in  his  majesty's  service 
before  ?        No. 

Lord  Ennishilhn. — What  countryman  are  you  ?         An  Englishman. 

What  part  of  England  ?         Essex,  near  Colchester. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence. — Having  stated  that  you  had  been  in  the  mer- 
chant service  previous  to  your  going  on  board  the  Poictiers,  are  you  to 
be  understood  to  have  joined  tlat  ship  as  a  midshipman,  capable  of 
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doing  immediate  duty,  or  as  a  youngster?  I  went  with  Sir  J.  Beres- 
ford  on  board  the  Poictiers. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  entered  as  a  youngster  to  learn  your  duty,  or 
did  you  go  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  that  ship  as  a  positively  effective 
midshipman?  I  was  not  a  very  youngster;  I  did  not  go  upon  the 
the  quarter-deck  for  some  time ;  but  1  understood  I  was  to  be  a  mid- 
shipman. 

Are  you  positively  sure  that  from  the  time  you  joined  the  Poictiers, 
you  were  rated  midshipman  ?  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  was  rated 
at  the  time  or  not;  1  was  rated  at  the  time  I  left  it,  which  I  saw  upon 
my  ticket. 

You  are  perfectly  clear  in  your  own  mind  that  you  left  his  majesty's 
service  for  no  other  reason  than  at  your  own  request.         Nothing  else. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Was  the  servant  Francisco,  whom  you  have 
mentioned,  the  servant  of  Mr.  Hownam?  I  am  not  certain,  I  only 
know  him  by  the  name  of  Francisco,  and  know  he  wore  her  royal 
highness's  livery. 

Was  he  the  only  servant  of  that  name  ?        I  recollect  no  other. 

,    The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Then  John  Jacob  Sicard  was  examined  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  queen. 

When  did  you  first  enter  the  service  of  the  princess  of  Wales? 
Next  February  the  first,  it  will  be  twenty-one  years. 

You  are  a  foreigner  ?         I  am  a  naturalized  Englishman  now. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native?         Of  Anspach. 

Had  you  been  in  any  other  place  before  you  entered  her  royal  high- 
ness's service  ?  Yes,  I  had  the  honour  of  living  ten  years  with  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  live  with  his  lordship  ?         As  cook. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  enter  her  royal  highness's  service  ?  As 
cook. 

By  whom  were  you  placed  in  her  royal  highness's  service?  By 
his  present  majesty  s  orders;  Mr.  Be ek,  who  is  now  dead,  appointed 
me. 

Were  you  afterwards  promoted  to  any  other  place  in  her  royal  high- 
ness's service  ?  In  the  October  of  the  same  year,  her  royal  highness 
was  pleased  to  appoint  me  her  maitre  d'hotel. 

Did  you  remain  in  her  royal  highness's  service  in  that  capacity  ? 
Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  serve  her  in  that  capacity  till  you  went  abroad 
with  her  ?         Yes. 

When  was  that?         We  left  England  in  August  1814. 

Did  you  accompany  her  royal  highness  to  Brunswick?         Yes. 

From  Brunswick  to  Italy?  To  Strasburgh,  and  through  Switzer- 
land into  Italy. 

Do  you  remember  her  majesty  having  occasion  for  a  courier  at  Milan  ? 
Yes. 

Did  you  receive  any  directions  respecting  the  hiring  of  a  courier  ? 
Sir  W.  Gell  gave  me  orders  to  hire  one. 

Did  he  mention  to  you  the  person  whom  you  were  to  hire  ?  Partly 
so;  he  said  he  would  be  recommended  by  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari. 
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Did  you  in  consequence  of  his  directions  hire  the  courier  so  recom- 
mended ?         Certainly. 

Was  that  Pergami  ?"         Yes. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  her  royal  highness  upon  the  subject 
of  hiring  Pergami  at  all  ?         None. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  her  royal  highness  dismissed  a 
courier  about  that  time  ?         No. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  soon  after  that  time  ?  Soou 
after,  at  Rome;  Croquet  we  had  hired  at  Geneva. 

Do  yon  recollect,  on  your  arrival  at  Naples,  the  house  in  which  you 
were  the  first  night  with  her  royal  highness?         Yes. 

Was  there  sufficient  accommodation  for  her  royal  highness's  suite  in 
that  house?         Not  conveniently. 

Were  other  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  suite  made 
the  day  after  ;         Yes,  several. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  room  Pergami,  then  the  courier,  slept  that 
first  night  of  your  arrival  ?  If  I  am  right  he  slept  where  Charles 
Hartrop  slept,  or  somewhere  near  there,  over  Lady  Elizabeth's  room. 

Did  he  continue  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  the  following  nights?  I 
believe  one  night  or  two. 

Did  he  then  remove  to  another  room  ?         Yes. 

Who  appointed  that  room  for  him  to  go  to  then  ?         1  did. 

What  was  that  room?         A  small  cabinet. 

Did  you  make  that  arrangement  for  his  changing  his  room,  and  sleep- 
ing in  that  small  cabinet,  by  directions  of  her  royal  highness?         No. 

Had  you  any  communication  previously  with  her  royal  highness  upon 
the  subject  ?         No. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  any  other  person  ?  With  Hiero- 
nimus  1  spoke. 

Do  you  recollect  any  reasons  vou  had  ?  The  principal  reason  I  had 
was,  that  there  was  a  glass  door  which  went  into  the  garden  that  was 
not  safe,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  right  that  a  servant,  or  some  one, 
should  sleep  there,  a  male. 

During  the  time  that  you  hare  lived  in  her  royal  highness's  service, 
now  her  majesty,  have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  manner  of  the 
queen  towards  her  servants  ?         Yes,  I  have  many  times. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  see  the  manner  in  which  her  majesty  treated 
her  servants  ?         Yes. 

The  manner  in  which  her  majesty  spoke  to  her  servants?         Yes. 

Has  her  majesty  frequently  conversed  with  yourself?         Many  limes. 

What  manner  of  conversing  with  or  treating  her  servants  had  her 
majesty  generally  ?         Uncommon  kind,  almost  to  a  fault. 

Was  this  manner  of  her  majesty  towards  her  servants  generally  to 
all  her  servants,  or  was  it  confined  to  any  one  individual  among  them? 
To  all. 

Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  walk  near  her  royal  highness,  or  with 
her  royal  highness  ?         Many  times,  by  her  command. 

Have  you  ever  walked  so  with  her  royal  highness  in  a  garden  ?  Yes, 
in  the  pleasure  ground  at  Blackheath  many  times. 

Upon  those  occasions,  has  her  royal  highness  talked  to  you  in  walk- 
ing ?         Very  condescendingly. 

Has  her  royal  highneas  ever  had  occasion  to  take  your  arm  in  those 
walks?  Except  on  steps  or  rising  ground,  and  sometimes  her  royal 
highness,  in  the  way  of  conversation,  1  have  had  the  honour  for  her 
royal  highness  to  put  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  by  saying,  '  you  under- 
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stand  what  I  mean,'  or,  '  do  not  you  agree  with  me ;'  and  I  believe 
their  lordships  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  that. 

How  long  have  you  ever  had  the  honour  of  walking  with  her  royal 
highness  upon  those  occasions  ?         Half  an  hour,  or  sometimes  more. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  you  walked  with  her  in  the  gar* 
den  at  Naples  at  all  ?         1  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  recollect  a  masked  ball  at  Naples  ?         I  doj 

Given  by  her  royal  highness  ?         Yes. 

To  the  court  of  Naples?  Yes,  I  had  the  management  of  it;  Mr. 
Piarelli  assisted  me,  a  person  who  must  be  known  to  some  of  your  lord- 
ships; Lord  Llaudaff,  1  believe,  knows  him. 

Who  is  Mr.  Piarelli  ?        A  very  respectable  person ;  a  merchant. 

Did  you  also  yourself,  upon  that  occasion,  appear  in  any  dress  ?      Yes. 

Did  any  of  the  other  members  of  ner  royal  highness's  suite  ?  Yes ; 
Hieronimus  aud  1  went  together. 

How  were  you  both  dressed  ?         As  Turks. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  her  royal  highness  attending  that  masque- 
rade herself?         Yes. 

Did  she  appear  in  one  or  more  dresses  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ? 
I  recollect  two  dresses. 

Do  you  recollect  what  those  dresses  were?  One  of  them  was  a 
kind  of  a  country  peasant,  and  the  other  a  Turkish  dress,  if  I  recollect 
right. 

You  are  no  longer  in  her  majesty's  service  ?  On  a  pension  as  long 
as  she  pleases  to  give  it. 

When  did  you  quit  her  royal  highness's  actual  service  ?  Within 
these  last  three  or  four  months. 

GROSS-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  pension  you  have  from  her  majesty  ? 
For  the  present  it  is  400/.  a-year. 

Did  you  say  that  that  was  a  pension,  the  continuance  of  which  de- 
pended upon  her  majesty's  pleasure  ?         Entirely. 

You  entered  her  majesty's  service,  some  time  before  she  went  abroad, 
and  were  at  Naples  ?         Yes. 

Did  you  leave  her  at  Naples  ?         No,  bev  royal  highness  left  me. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Naples  ?  From  Naples  I  went,  with  the 
servants  and  the  baggage  and  horses,  down  to  Genoa  by  sea. 

Did  you  remain  at  Genoa  till  her  royal  highness  arrived  there?      No. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Genoa  ?         Immediately  for  England. 

When  did  you  join  her  royal  highness  again  ?  Not  until  1  went 
out  with  the  news  to  inform  her  majesty  of  the  king's  death,  atLeghorn. 

So  that  the  only  time  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  con- 
duct of  her  royal  highness  towards  Pergami,  was  during  the  time  of  her 
royal  highness's  residence  at  Naples?         Exactly  so. 

Was  it  your  business  to  allot  the  different  apartments  appropriated 
to  the  different  individuals  of  the  suite?  It  was  mostly  my  business. 

Do  you  remember  stopping  at  the  country  house  of  Murat,  the  night 
previous  to  your  arrival  at  Naples?         Yes. 

Did  not  William  Austin  that  night  sleep  in  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness?  That  1  cannot  tell,  because!  went  off  immediately  in  one 
of  the  king  of  Naples's  carriages  for  Naples,  to  prepare  the  house 
there. 

Before  you  left  that  country  bouse  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
Naples,  did  you  make  an  arrangement  of  the  apartments  fo-  *l>e  different 
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individuals  composing  tnis  suite  ?        Not  in   that  house,  because  the 
Mareschal  de  la  Cour"  settled  that. 

Have  you  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  apartment  there  was 
allotted  for  William  Austin  ?         No. 

With  respect  to  the  apartment  that  was  occupied  by  Pergami,  had  it 
not  a  direct  communication  by  a  passage  with  the  apartment  occupied 
by  her  royal  highness?         Not  exactly  so;  there  were  several  doors. 

Was  there  a  small  cabinet  contiguous  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
Pergami  ?         There  were  several,  two  that  1  remember. 

Was  there  a  public,  passage  leading  from  the  bed-room  of  Pergami  to 
the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  ?         Yes. 

Was  there,  beyond  that  passage  and  parallel  to  it,  a  small  passage  leadr 
ing  the  whole  length  ?         There  was. 

Was  there,  at  the  end  of  that  passage,  a  small  cabinet  ?  Not  to 
my  recollection.     - 

WTas  it.  so  constructed,  that  a  part  of  the  passage  might  be  enclosed, 
so  as  to  form  a  small  cabinet?  That  I  cannot  answer  what  might  be 
done 

Was  there  a  door  opening  from  the  room  of  Pergami  into  that 
passage  ?        There  was. 

Was  there  another  door  in  that  passage  openjng  into  the  large 
passage  ?         I  believe  there  was. 

Was  there  a  door  opening  from  that  passage,  also  into  the  room  of  her 
royal  highness?  These  questions  are  difficult  to  answer,  because  £ 
cannot  point  out  the  plan ;  you  are  asking  me  a  question  I  cannot  be 
exactly  positive  about;  if  you  will  point  out  what  you  mean,  1  shall  be 
able  to  tell  you. 

[A  plan  was  shewn  to  the  witness  by  Mr.  Solicitor-General,  who 
stated  it  was  not  referred  to  as  to  actual  measurement,  and  the  witness 
was  asked,'] 

Assuming  the  apartment  there  described  to  be  that  of  her  royal  high  • 
liess,  does  it  correctly  point  out  the  other  apartments?  It  is  correct, 
except  that  there  was  another  door  in  the  passage. 

Was  there  not  then  a  communication  along  the  passage,  through  this 
door  which  you  have  described,  to  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  ? 
Yes. 

Did  any  body  sleep  there  ?         Not  that  I  know  of. 
The  rooms  in  which  Hieronimus  slept,  and  in  which  Dr.  Holland  and 
Wm.  Austin  slept,  all  communicated  with  the  other  wide  and  public 
passage  ?         Yes. 

And  there  was  no  person  slept  in  that  line  of  communication  you  have 
pointed  out,  between  the  room  of  her  royal  highness,  and  the  room 
allotted  to  Pergami  ?  1  understood,  that  sometimes,  when  Pergami 
was  ill,  a  servant  was  to  sleep  there  ;  but  1  never  saw  it. 

With  that  exception,  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  communica- 
tion, provided  the  parties  were  desirous  of  communicating  between  the 
one  room  and  the  other  ?         I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was. 

What  time  in  the  evening  was  it  that  you  arrived  at  Naples  ?  I 
arrived  in  the  morning. 

WThat  time  did  her  royal  highness  arrive?         In  the  afternoon. 
What  kind  of  weather  was  it  ?         Bad  weather,  rain  and  wind. 
Who  were  the  servants  that  breakfasted  together  at  Naples?         In  tlm 
steward's  room,  there  were  all  the  upper  servants,  Pergami,  me,  Hiejo- 
jiimus,  Mademoiselle  Demont,  and  Barber,  Lady  Elizabeth's  servant. 

Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  Pergami  breakfasted  at  Naples  in 
that  room  regularly  ?        Mostly  with  us,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  meafy 
VOL.  11.       T.  „ 
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and  used  to  go  into  the  coffee-room,  what  we  called  the  office,  and  have 
some  meat  for  his  luncheon  or  breakfast,  he  did  not  like  tea  ;  they  do 
not  take  breakfasts  in  Italy,  not  tea,  not  one  out  of  a  thousand. 

When  you  say  they  do  not  take  breakfast,  do  you   mean  they  do  not 
take  tea  for  breakfast  ?        No ;  they  take  it  later,  and  make  a  meal  of  it. 
When  you  were  talking  of  the  ball  at  Naples,  you  closed  the  ball  with 
your  Turkish  dress?         J,  personally. 

Not  you  personally,  but  that  was  the  last  dress  you  had?  I  had  but 
one  dress. 

Was  it  the  last  dress  her  royal  highness  had  ?  I  do  not  know  which 
was  the  the  last  dress.  I  cannot  say  how  many  more  she  had  after  that, 
two  I  saw. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  dress  of  the  peasant,  and  the  dress  of  the 
Turkish  lady,  was  the  dress  of  the  Turkish  lady  the  last  ?  I  believe 
the  peasant  was  the  first,  and  the  Turkish  the  second. 

Did  several  persons  call  upon  her  royal  highness  on  the  morning  after 
her  arrival  at  Naples?  For  several  days,  several  persons  of  distinction 
paid  their  visits. 

Do  you  remember  particularly  the  morning  after  her  arrival?  Of 
course,  particularly,  at  first  there  were  numbers. 

Were  they  kept  waiting  by  her  royal  highness,  or  did  she  appear  at 
first?  That  1  cannot  tell  exactly,  for  I  did  not  wait  in  the  drawing- 
room,  I  was  not  page. 

Do  you  recollect  going  in  quest  of  her  royal  highness,  in  consequence 
of  persons  being  waiting  there  for  her  appearance  ?  I  cannot  charge 
my  memory  with  that;  it  might  have  been  so,  for  it  has  happened  in 
this  country  more  than  once. 

You  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  on  the  first  day  after 
her  arrival  ?         No,  not  at  Naples,  I  have  not. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  such  a  circumstance  having  happened 
on  the  second  day  after  her  arrival?  No,  not  at  Naples  at  all;  I 
know  it  has  happened  at  Blackheath  once  or  twice,  when  I  have 
been  up-stairs. 

Pergami  rode  as  courier  to  Naples,  what  was  his  duty  after  he  got  to 
Naples?         He  was  obliged  to  attend  afterwards  as  a  page,   waiting  in 
the  drawing-room,  carrying  breakfast  up,  and  waiting  at  table. 
Did  he  share  that  duty  with  Hieronimus?         Yes. 
Was  Hieronimus  also  courier?         He  had  been  on  the  road,  but  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  Naples,  he  acted  as  page. 

When  you  speak  of  her  royal  highness  taking  your  arm,  that  was 
when  there  were  any  impediments  or  steps,  or  any  difficulty  of  that 
kind  ?         Yes,  in  that  way. 

Or  touching  you  in  conversation  ?         Yes,  by  chance. 
You  do  not  mean  to  say  or  insinuate  that  there  was  any  thing  further 
than  that?         No;  God  forbid. 

As  far  as  you  recollect,  is  this  plan  {the  plan  beir.fj  again  shewn  to  the 
witness)  correct,  with  the  single  exception  of  there  being  some  subdivi- 
sions there?        J  cannot  decide  upon  it,  because  I  have  not  sufficiently 
taken  notice  of  those  rooms  to  be  positive  of  it,  for  I  never  dreamt  of 
uch  a  thing  happening. 

When  was  the  pension  granted  to  you  ?  No  pension  was  granted 
to  me,  it  was  my  salary. 

The  continuance  of  jour  salary?  Yes,  I  had  3001.  first,  and  her 
royal  highness  was  gracious  enough  to  give  me  100/.  a  year  more,  for 
acting  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hoper,  as  her  homme  d'affaires,  when  1  came 
lo  England. 
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When  was  that  100/.  a  year  added?  About  three  or  four  yeais 
ago. 

Hare  you  been  out  on  the  continent  for  the  purpose  of  briuging  wit- 
nesses to  tiiis  country  ?         I  had  a  letter  from  her  majesty  to  Carlsruhe 

Did  you  bring  any  witnesses  to  this  country  ?         No. 

You  went  out  you  say  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  the  king?         Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  the  queen  at  that  time?  [waited  for  the 
queen's  arrival  at  Leghorn.  f. 

RE-EXAMINED  BY  TH-E  ATTORNSY-C  EJS  ERAL   OF    THE 
QUEEN. 

Do  you  recollect  in  the  passage  that  you  mention  in  which  her  royal 
highuess's  room,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  her  suite  were,  whether  there 
was  a  water-closet  there  ?  There  was  a  small  place  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, not  an  English  water-closet. 

To  whom  did  you  take  the  letter  to  Carlsruhe  the  oilier  day  ?  I 
carried  it  to  the  agent  that  was  sent  out,  and  he  kept  it,  Mr.  Lemau. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  a  letter  to  him,  or  to  any  other  person  ?  It 
was  directed  to  the  great  chamberlain,  a  letter  from  the  queen,  the  seal 
was  her  majesty's,  directed  to  the  great  chamberlain. 

EXAMINED    BY  THE   LORDS. 

When  Pergami  was  first  taken  into  the  Princess  of  Wales's  service, 
were  you  desired  to  make  any  inquiries  into  his  character?  None, 
because  the  Marquis  of  Ghisiliari  recommended  him  for  the  whole. 

Did  you  consider  that  sufficient-?  1  thought  so  at  the  time,  he  was 
only  engaged  as  far  as  Naples. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  to  make  any  observation  upon  his  manner?  Not 
in  an  uncommon  way. 

In  the  common  way  ?         I  saw  his  behaviour  always  was  proper. 

Did  he  appear  superior  to  the  situation  in  which  he  was  hired  ?  He 
was  not  quite  so  chatty  as  the  Italians  in  general  were  ;  but  J  believe 
he  behaved  very  properly,  so  far  as  1  saw. 

Is  the  single  circumstance  of  his  not  being  so  chatty  as  common  Ita- 
lians were,  the  only  circumstance  that  distinguished  him  from  other  cou- 
riers? His  behaviour  in  general;  I  was  never  acquainted  with  any 
couriers  in  general,  but  he  behaved  very  well,  in  my  opinion. 

Did  he  appear  to  be  superior  to  persons  in  wis  situation  ?  Not  par- 
ticularly; he  behaved  very  properly  in  his  situation,  civil,  and  obliging, 
and  attentive  to  his  duty. 

Did  you  consider  him  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  act  in  the  situation 
of  a  courier?  Not  exactly  so  :  he  never  shewed  himself  in  that  way, 
he  never  refused  to  do  any  thing  that  lie  was  told. 

Did  you  consider  that  his  manners  were  rather  those  of  a  gentleman 
than  of  a  courier?         He  might  have  been  rather  more  of  a  gentleman   , 
than  of  the  lower  sort. 

Where  did  W.  Austin  sleep  on  the  journey  to  Naples?  In  different 
rooms,  mostly  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen. 

Was  it  the  usual  custom  for  W.  Austin  to  sleep  in  the  princess's  room  ? 
On  the  journey. 

Did  you  receive  an  order  for  the  alteration  of  that  ?         None. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  W.  Austin  sleep  less  frequently  on  the  journey  to 
Naples  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  room,  than  he  had  slept  before  you  went 
to  Italy  ?  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  on  the  journey  to  Naples  he  always 
slept  there,  but  I  believe  at  Naples  an  alteration  took  place. 

y  2 
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You  nave  spoken  of  a  room  in  whicn  yuu  understood  a  servant  was  to 
sleep  while  Pergami  was  ill,  do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  a  fire-place  in  that  room  ?         1  cannot  charge  my  memory  to  that. 

You  have  said  that  you  engaged  Pergami  for  her  royal  highness's  ser- 
vice without  having  had  any  previous  communication  upon  the  subject 
with  her  royal  highness?         I  did. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  engaging  all  the  servants  for  her  royal  high- 
ness's family  ?         I  Was. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  engaging  them  all  alike,  as  you  did  Pergami,, 
without  any  communication  with  her  royal  highness?  That  was  an 
exception  on  the  journey ;  he  was  only  engaged  as  far  as  Naples. 

Was  there  any  other  servant  engaged  in  her  royal  highness's  family 
at  Naples,  except  Pergami  himself?  Yes,  there  was  Theodore 
Majocchi. 

Mention  any  servant  who  was'  engaged  in  her  royal  highness's  service 
besides  Pergami  and  Majocchi,  while  you  were  at  Naples?  There 
were  several  inferior  servants,  confectioners'  men,  but  their  names  I 
cannot  recollect. 

Was  there  a  sister  of  Pergami  engaged  in  her  royal  highness's  service 
while  she  was  at  Naples,  Faustina?  None  of  the  family;  none  but 
Pergami  was  engaged  in  the  Princess's  service  while  I  was  there. 

You  quitted  the  service  at  Naples,  and  did  not  return  to  it  again  till 
you  went  over  after  the  kiug's  death,  to  announce  it  to  her  majesty  ? 
Just  so. 

In  what  situation  at  that  time  did  you  leave  Pergami ;  was  he  a  ser- 
vant at  that  time,  or  had  he  begun  to  be  taken  up  as  a  gentleman  ? 
Page  ;  he  was  made  valet  de  chambre  and  courier. 

Having  hired  Pergami  as  a  servant,  you  left  him  as  a  servant  on  your 
quitting  her  royal  highness's  service?         1  did. 

You  have  mentioned  the  great  condescension  of  her  royal  highness  to 
all  her  servants;  you  were  21  years  in  the  service?         1  was. 

During  that  21  years,  was  there  any  person  who  had  been  hired  as  a 
servant  to  her  royal  highness,  who  was  to  your  knowledge  admitted  to 
her  royal  highness's  table  ?         Not  to  my  knowledge. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  her  royal 
highness  at  Naples,  the  first  apartment  allotted  to  Pergami  was  over  the 
apartment  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  ?         It  was. 

Was  Lady  Elizabeth's  apartment  in  the  same  part  of  the  house  with 
your  own  ?        Nearly  so, — in  the  same  wing. 

Was  there  any  apartment  between  that  of  Lady  Elizabeth  and  yours  ? 
A  large  passage-room,  a  corridor. 

You  spoke  of  the  breakfast  of  the  upper  servants ;  can  you  recollect 
at  what  hour  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  servants  were  assembled  at 
their  breakfast?         About  10  o'clock. 

The  servants  who  did  not  come  to  that  breakfast,  but  who  preferred 
eating  meat,  did  they  eat  it  about  the  same  time,  or  later  ?  Sometimes 
later,  sometimes  the  same  time  ;   1 1  or  so. 

Eleven  or  12?         Between  11  and  12. 

At  what  hour  did  Pergami  attend  the  breakfast?  Ten  o'clock, 
mostly. 

You  have  said  that  till  the  time  of  getting  to  Naples,  Win.  Ausliu 
Usually  slept  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  apartment  ?         Yes. 

At  Naples  some  change  took  place  in  that  respect  ?         Yes. 

You  say  that  you  went  forward  to  prepare  the   apart  ments?         Yes. 

Did  you  allot  the  apartments  to  the  different  members  of  the  suite? 
1  did, 
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Did  you  allot  an  apartment  to  W.  Austin  ?         No. 
Where  did  you  allot  a  place  or  bed  for  him  to  sleep  ?         His  own  bed 
he  slept  in,  was  with  us. 

Where  did  you,  in  the  arrangement  you  made  with  the  rooms,  calcu- 
late for  him  to  sleep?         lu  the  priucess's  room,  as  he  used  to  do. 

Did  you  receive  an  order  to  make  a  change  in  that  respect  ?  Not 
then;  no  orders  whatever;  the  princess  afterwards  appointed  it. 

To  your  knowledge,  did  W.  Austin  sleep  in  the  princess's  room  ?  Yes, 
at  first. 

How  soon  after  you  got  to  Naples  did  Wm.  Austin  change  from  the 
princess's  room  to  another  room?  Tlie  days  I  cannot  recollect ;  but 
her  royal  highness  spoke  to  me,  that  he  was  too  old  now,  and  he  should 
have  a  room  to  himself. 

You  do  not  remember  how  soon  after  your  arrival  that  was?  No, 
I  cannot. 

Was  it  soon  after  your  arrival  ?         I  should  think  about  a  week  or  so. 
Did  W.  Austin  on  any  former  occasion,  to  your  knowledge,  sleep  in 
any  room  but  the  queen's  ;  not  at  Naples,  but  on  the  journey  ?         I  can- 
not recollect  that  he  did. 

Subsequent  to  leaving  Brunswick  ?         1  cannot  recollect, 
flow  long  were  you  in  her  royal  highuess's  suite,  or  rather  in   her 
household,  after  she   left  this  country  in  1S14?         Until  the   15th  of 
February,  1815,  when  1  left  Naples. 

When  did  you  again  see  her  royal  highness  ?  At  Leghorn,  when  I 
had  the  melancholy  news  to  carry  out. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  impropriety,  according  to  your  opinion,  or  fami- 
liarity, between  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami?  Never,  never;  I 
am  positive  not  in  my  presence. 

You  have  mentioned,  that  you  were  sent  from  this  country  with  a 
despatch,  for  the  information  of  her  majesty,  of  the  late  king's  death  ? 
I  was. 

By  whom  were  you  sent  with  that  despatch ;  by  his  present  majesty's 
government,  or  any  other  person  ?         By  her  majesty's  legal  advisers,. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  other  courier  or  person  came  from  his  ma- 
jesty's government  with  the  same  information  ?       Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Can  you  state,  from  your  knowledge,  whether  at  Naples  the  Princess 
of  Wales  breakfasted  alone  with  Pergami  ?         Never,    never  to  my 
knowledge. 

Is  it  probable  that  such  a  circumstance  could  have  occurred,  without 
your  having  known  it?         It  might  have  been,  but  1  do  not  believe  it. 

Did  Pergami  eat  and  drink  with  other  livery  servants  ?  At  the 
steward's  room,  the  upper  servants',  there  were  two  tables;  the  livery 
servants  dined  below. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  other  person  that  ate  and  drank  at  the  stew- 
ard's room,  permitted  to  dine  at  the  princess's  table  ?  Not  to  my 
recollection. 

At  what  hour  did  the  princess  usually  breakfast  at  Naples  ?  Ac- 
cording— no  regular  hour;    11,  12,  or  1. 

Do  you  recollect  the  princess,  the  night  after  you  went  to  Naples, 
going  to  the  opera?  1  recollect  her  royal  highness  going  to  the 

opera. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  hour  she  came  home  ?  I  do  not,  for  I  had 
no  business  to  wait. 

You  say-  you  hired  Pergami  at  Milan  ?         1  did. 

What  wages  was  he  to  receive  ?  He  had  at  first  40  louis  d'ors,  and 
at  Naples  it  was  fixed  at  50. 
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Do  you  remember  when  you  first  saw  him  ?         Yes,  I  do. 

Where  was  it  ?  In  the  inn,  when  he  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Marquis 
Ghisiliari. 

You  had  not  seen  him  in  the  inn  before  that  time  ?         No,  I  had  not. 

How  was  he  dressed  ?  He  had  a  scarlet  waistcoat  on,  laced  with 
gold,  and  a  blue  surtout  coat,  and  pantaloons  and  boots. 

When  you  hired  him,  did  you  understand  whether  he  was  a  married 
or  an  unmarried  man?         ]No,  1  never  inquired  about  that. 

Did  you  know,  before  you  left  Naples,  that  he  was  a  married  man? 
No. 

Was  that  known  in  the  family  at  all  ?        No 

You  knew  nothing  when  you  left  Naples  of  his  having  a  child  ?  No, 
not  even  that. 

You  had  not  heard  of  Victorine  ?        No. 

Was  it  you  that  proposed  to  the  princess  that  you  should  come  to 
England,  or  did  her  royal  highness  order  you  to  come  to  England  ? 
1  pointed  out  the  necessity,  about  different  things  that  wanted  arrange- 
ment in  this  country,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  come  about  the  sale 
by  auction  of  the  furniture,  and  a  number  of  bills  unpaid. 

When  you  pointed  out  that  necessity,  had  you  in  your  view  to  return, 
having  paid  those  bills?  Her  royal  highness  made  me  promise  that  I 
should  return,  and  bring  my  family;  on  those  conditions  she  would 
let  me  go. 

How  came  you  to  stay  ?  Afterwards  her  royal  highness  travelled 
about,  and  she  said  she  would  inform  me  when  she  should  want  me. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  royal  highness  informed  you,  that  she 
should  not  want  you  to  return  immediately  ?  Before  I  left  Naples  a 
long  while;  two  months  before,  three  months  before,  we  fixed  it  for  that 
period. 

You  had  had  no  communication  subsequently,  directing  you  to  remain 
in  England?  No,  none  at  all;  I  expected  to  go  out  with  my  family  as 
I  mentioned. 

You  then  waited  for  orders  that  you  ne\er  received?  No,  I  was  to 
be  prepared. 

Did  you  wait  the  three  years  in  a  state  of  preparation  without 
orders?  I  was  so  far  prepared  that  1  was  ready  to  go  at  a  moment's 
warning. 

If  you  are  understood  in  your  description  of  the  house  at  Naples,  a 
person  wishing  to  go  from  the  apartment  of  the  princess  to  Pergami's 
room  might  do  so  by  going  through  a  passage,  and  then  through  a  small 
cabinet,  and  then  to  Pergami's  room?  As  far  as  1  can  recollect,  that  is 
exactly  the  case. 

If  a  person  wishes  to  go  from  the  apartment  of  the  princess  to  Pergami's 
room,  was  there  any  other  way  by  which  a  person  might  go,  except 
that  which  has  been  mentioned?         The  passage  and  the  room. 

Was  there  any  other  way  by  which  a  person  could  go?  No  other 
way;  there  was  a  door  from  the  garden. 

Was  there  any  other  way  by  which  a  person  could  go  from  the  apart- 
ment of  the  princess  to  the  room  of  Pergami,  except  by  going  into 
the  garden,  and  entering  Pergami's  room  by  the  door  which  led  into  1  lie 
garden?  There  were  two  ways  to  go,  through  the  passage,  and  through 
the  little  rooms. 

How  many  doors  were  there  in  the  room  in  which  Pergami  slept  ? 
There  were  two,  to  my  recollection. 

Do  you  mean  to  include  the  door  into  the  garden  ?         No. 

There  were  two  doors,  besides  the  door  into  the  garden?         Yes. 
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One  of  those  doors  opened  into  a  small  cabinet,  is  that  so?  Ex- 
actly so. 

Into  what  room  or  passage  did  that  door  open?  Adjoining  that  to 
the  public  passage. 

You  state  that  there  were  three  rooms  to  Pergami's  room,  one  of 
those  doors  opening  into  the  garden?  Not  from  the  room,  but  joining 
the  room. 

Was  there  any  door  leading  directly  from  off  Pergami's  room  into 
the  garden,  without  passing  through  the  passage  or  intermediate  room? 
No;  you  must  go  into  the  little  cabinet,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  into  the 
little  passage  room. 

By  that  do  you  mean  the  room  in  which  you  understood  a  servant 
slept,  when  Pergami  was  ill?  That  or  the  other,  because  1  never  saw 
a  man  sleep  there,  neither  did  I  know  whether  he  had  done  so. 

Were  there  two  doors  in  the  small  cabinet,  in  which  you  state  you 
sanderstood  that  servant  to  have  slept?         Only  one  to  my  recollection. 

Were  there  not  two  ways  by  which  a  person  could  go  from  Pergami's 
room  to  that  of  the  princess,  one  by  a  public  passage,  another  by  a 
smaller  passage  and  the  cabinet?         Yes,  that  is  exactly  the  case. 

Can  you  state  the  distance  between  the  two  rooms,  or  nearly  ?  1 
should  think,  the  breadth  of  your  lordship's  house,  or  further. 

If  a  person  had  gone  from  Pergami's  room  to  the  princess's  by  the 
public  passage,  must  he  not  have  passed  by  the  doors  of  the  rooms  m 
which  Dr.  Holland  and  other  members  of  the  suite  slept?         Yes. 

If  a  person  had  gone  to  Pergami's  apartment  by  the  other  passage, 
would  not  that  person  have  reached  Pergami's  apartment  without 
passing  by  any  door  of  any  room  in  which  any  other  person  slept? 
Yes. 

Had  you  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  and  appearance  of 
other  couriers  whom  you  met  in  the  course  of  your  various  journeys 
with  her  royal  highness?        I  never  associated  with  any  of  them. 

Did  you  never  observe  them?         Not  particularly. 

In  a  former  answer,  you  "stated  that  you  considered  the  manners 
of  Pergami  superior  to  those  of  the  lower  class  of  couriers?  Of 
servants. 

Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  the  various  persons  whom  you  found  in 
the  suite  of  her  royal  highness  upon  joining  her  at  Leghorn  ?  Not  one 
of  them,  except  Hieronimus,  the  old  servant. 

The  following  question  was  put  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  queen r-1- 

You  have  mentioned  two  ways  of  going  from  the  room  of  the  princess 
to  that  of  Pergami,  were  there  any  doors  to  the  intervening  rooms  in 
the  passage  to  which  you  at  first  referred  ?  There  were  two  from  the 
passage. 

Do  you  mean  the  public  passage  you  have  already  spoken  of?        Yes. 

Have  you  not.  observed,  since  you  entered  her  royal  highness's  service, 
that  her  royal  highness  was  peculiarly  fond  of  young  children?  Very 
much  so. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  house 
adjourned 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY,  MONDAY,  OCT.  9. 
The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  counsel  were  called  i;  i 

TWELFTH    WITNESS. 

Henry  Holland,  M.D.,  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde. 

Did  you  leave  England  as  physician  to  her  royal  highness  in  the  year 
fS14?         I  did. 

Did  yon  proceed  to  Naples  with  her  royal  highness?         1  did. 

Did  you  remain  the  whole  period  of  her  royal  highness's  stav  at 
Naples?         I  did. 

What  description  of  visitors  did  her  royal  highness  receive  at  Naples? 
With  a  very  few  exceptions,  she  received  all  the  principal  nobility,  both 
English  and  Neapolitan. 

Where  did  you  go  to  after  you  left  Naples  ?  To  Rome,  and  subse- 
quently to  Genoa. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Clorinde  with  her  royal  highness?         I  was. 

What  description  of  visitors  did  her  royal  highness  receive  at  Genoa? 
AH  the  English  that  were  at  Genoa. 

Did  you  ever,  during  the  period  you  were  with  her  royal  highness, 
observe  that  her  royal  highness  avoided  the  English?         1  did  not. 

What  was  the  situation  of  the  house  occupied  by  her  royal  highness, 
at  Genoa,  as  to  its  publicity?  The  house  her  royal  highness  occupied 
at  Genoa  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  town,  but  in  a  part  of 
the  suburb  very  thickly  inhabited. 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pergami,  in  her  royal  high- 
uess's service  ?         1  did. 

Did  he  at  any  time  dine  with  her  royal  highness,  during  her  stay  at 
Genoa,  at  her  table?         He  did  not. 

During  the  period  that  you  were  with  her  royal  highness  at.  the 
places  you  have  mentioned,  what  was  her  royal  highness's  conduct 
towards  Pergami  ?         Always  that  of  a  mistress  to  a  servant. 

What  was tiie  conduct  of  Pergami  towards  her  royal  highness?  I 
never  saw  it  otherwise  than  unpresuming  and  respectful. 

Was  there  any  understanding  as  to  the  period  during  which  you  were 
to  stay  with  her  royal  highness,  previous  to  her  leaving  England?  It 
was  generally  understood  between  us,  that  1  was  to  remain  in  her  royal 
highuess's  service  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 

At  what  place  did  you  quit  her  royal  highness's  household?  At 
Venice. 

Had  there  been  any  conversation  as  to  your  quitting  her  royal  high- 
ness's service,  before  your  arrival  at  Venice?        There  had  at  Milan. 

At  what  suggestion  was  it  that  you  went  on  to  Venice?  At  my  own 
suggestion. 

When  you  left  her  royal  highness  at  Venice,  did  you  then  finally  quit 
her  service,  or  was  it  understood  you  were  to  return?  It  was  under- 
stood 1  was  to  return. 

Did  you  leave  any  of  the  articles  belonging  to  you  in  her  royal  high- 
ness's house  with  an  intention  of  returning?         1  did. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  leaving  her  royal  highness  at  Venice, 
and  coming  to  England?  At.  Milan  her  royal  highness  had  suggested 
to  me,  that,  if  I  desired  it,  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  six  weeks' 
absence    to  make   a  tour  in    Switzerland ;    in   consequence   of  this,  I 
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expressed  my  own  wish  at  this  period,  that,  instead  of  going  to  Switzer- 
land, her  royal  highness  would  allow  me  a  short  additional  absence, 
from  my  wish  to  go  to  England  on  account  of  private  affairs;  to  this  her 
royal  highness  assented,  and  then  it  became  merely  a  question,  whether 
I  should  go  forward  to  Venice,  or  go  immediately  from  Milan. 

You  have  mentioned  that  her  royal  highness  received  all  the  principal 
nobility  at  Genoa  who  happened  to  be  there  ;  do  you  recollect  the  name 
of  any  of  the  English  nobility  who  visited  her  Ihere  ?  Lord  and  Lady 
William  Bentinck,  Lord  Exmouth,  Lord  Malpas;  generally,  all  the 
superior  officers  who  were  attached  to  the  army  at  Genoa. 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY  MR.  SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

Did  you  go  from  England  with  her  royal  highness?         I  did. 

Do  you  remember,  when  you  were  at  Genoa,  Pergami  meeting  with 
any  accident  ?        I  do  not. 

At  Naples?         I  do. 

Was  he  in  consequence  of  that  confined  to  his  bed  for  any  time? 
He  was,  during  three  or  four  days. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  servant  who  attended  him  during  that 
time?        Majocchi. 

Did  not  Majocchi  during  that  time  sleep  in  a  small  cabinet  adjoin- 
ing the  room  occupied  by  Pergami  ?  I  am  not  aware  where  Majocchi 
slept. 

Do  you  remember  that  there  was  a  sofa  in  that  cabinet?         I  do  not. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  by  that,  that  you  do  not  remember  one  way 
or  the  other  whether  there  was  or  was  not?  I  do  not  recollect  one 
way  or  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  her  royal  highness's  house  at  Genoa, 
you  state  that  it  was  in  the  suburbs,  but  that  the  suburbs  were  popu- 
lous ;  was  it  not  within  a  court,  and  surrounded  by  a  garden,  or  a  gar- 
den extending  through  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  building?  There 
was  a  small  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  terrace  garden  with  a 
wood  behind  the  house. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  every  day  with  her  royal  highness 
at  Naples  and  at  Genoa  ?         At  Genoa  every  day,  at  Naples  not. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  the  masquerade  at  Naples,  or  the  maskeil 
ball  at  Naples,  that  was  given  to  the  Neapolitan  king  ?  I  was  not 
there. 

Were  you  ever  at  a  masquerade  at  the  theatre  San  Carlos  when  her 
royal  highness  was  there  ?         I  was. 

With  whom  did  her  royal  highness  go  there?  1  was  not  aware 
till  the  following  morning  that  her  royal  highness  had  been  there. 

Did  you  remain  there  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
performance  ?  Only  about  an  hour  as  far  as  I  can  recollect ;  cer- 
tainly a  short  time. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  do  not  know  with  whom  her  royal 
highness  went  to  the  theatre  that  evening?         I  do  not. 

You  have  stated  that,  as  far  as  you  observed,  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  towards  Pergami  was  the  conduct  of  a  mistress  towards  a  ser- 
vant ;  have  you  upon  any  occasion  ever  observed  any  impropriety  ol 
conduct  in  her  royal  highness  towards  Pergami ;  or  have  you  ever  stated 
that  you  had  made  any  such  observation?  I  never  did  observe  any 
impropriety. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  a  minister  at  York  ?         I  am. 

Having  reminded  vou  of  that  circumstance,  will  you  allow  me  to 
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ask,  whether  you  have  ever  stated  to  any  person,  that  you  disapproved 
of  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  with  respect  to  Pergami  ?  I 
never  have. 

Have  you  ever  informed  any  person  whatever,  that  you  did  not  think 
the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  correct,  or  any  thing  whatever  to 
that  effect?         I  have  not. 

You  are  asked  that,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  individual, men- 
tioned, Pergami,  but  whether  you  have  made  any  observation  to  any 
individual  whatever  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness, 
derogatory  to  that  conduct?  1  am  so  satisfied  of  the  negative,  that  I 
can  venture  to  swear  it. 

Have  you  always  entertained  the  same  opinion,  since  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  her  royal  highness,  with  respect  to  her  con- 
duct? 1  feel  it  quite  impossible  to  describe,  to  my  own  recollection, 
the  fluctuations  of  opinion  I  may  have  had;  but  this  I  am  satisfied  of, 
that  1  recollect  no  change  whatsoever  of  opinion. 

Did  you  ever  state,  or  did  you  ever  inform  any  individual  whatever, 
that  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  was  such  that  no  person  who  had 
a  regard  to  his  character  could  continue  in  her  service,  or  any  thing  to 
that  effect  ?         1  am  satisfied  I  have  not. 

Did  your  duty  lead  you  to  be  much  about  the  person  of  her  royal 
highness?        Very  little. 

You  were  engaged  then  in  your  own  pursuits,  your  own  studies  prin- 
cipally ?  Inasmuch  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  my  professional 
duties  to  her  royal  highness  and  her  suite. 

At  Naples  particularly,  you  were  understood  to  state,  that  you  were 
much  engaged  yourself?  Not  more  at  Naples  than  elsewhere  during 
my  absence  from  England. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  you  did  not  very  frequently  dine  witli 
her  royal  highness  at  Naples  ?  I  did  say  so,  or  rather  I  said,  that  I 
did  not  always  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  Naples,  and  always  did  at 
Genoa. 

Was  not  the  principal  opportunity  which  you  had  of  observing  her 
royal  highness,  that  which  was  afforded  at  the  time  when  you  dined? 
Jt  was. 

Except  when  you  were  required  professionally  to  attend  her  royal 
highness,  you  did  not  attend  her  either  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the  evening, 
but  merely  attended  for  the  purpose  of  dining?  Except  when  her 
royal  highness  saw  society  in  the  evening,  I  did  not. 

During  those  occasions,  when  you  did  dine,  Pergami  acted  as  waiter 
at  the  table  ?         He  did,  both  at  Naples  and  at  Genoa. 

How  long  were  you  at  Milan  before  you  proceeded  to  Venice?  1 
believe  exactly  a  fortnight. 

Do  you  remember,  during  the  time  of  your  residence  at  Genoa,  any 
individuals  belonging  to  the  family  of  Pergami  joining  her  royal  highness? 
I  do. 

His  sister  Faustina  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  any  person  of  that  name 
entered  into  the  service  of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  there  a  little  child  that  came  of  the  name  ofVictorine?  There 
was  a  little  child  came,  whose  name  I  did  not  know. 

Was  there  a  female  came  with  that  child  ?  I  saw  an  elderly  person, 
whom  I  believed  to  be  the  mother  of  Pergami. 

The  only  female  whom  you  recollect  as  having  come  with  that  child, 
and  having  entered  the  service  at  Genoa,  was  the  person  so  described  as 
the  mother  of  Pergami  ?  I  do  not  recollect  any  other,  but  it  is  perfectly 
possible. 
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Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Louis  Pergami  entering  the 
service?        I  do. 

In  what  capacity  did  he  enter  ?         I  am  not  aware. 

Did  you  see  him  wait  as  a  servant  at  table  ?        I  did. 

Did  he  wear  a  livery  ?         He  did. 

About  what  period  of  your  residence  at  Genoa  was  it  that  Louis  Per- 
gami entered  into  the  service  of  her  royal  highness?  1  do  not  re- 
collect. 

Was  it  towards  the  beginning  or  towards  the  latter  end,  as  far  as  you 
recollect  ?         As  far  as  I  recollect,  towards  the  beginning. 

How  long  did  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  continue  with  you  at  Milan? 
Till  within  three  or  four  days  of  her  royal  highness's  departure  from 
Milan. 

After  she  left,  was  there  any  lady  in  the  service  except  Madame  Oldi  ? 
There  was  not. 

How  soon  after  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  left,  did  Madame  Oldi  enter? 
As  far  as  I  recollect,  two  days  afterwards. 

You  did  not  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  royal  highness?  1 
did  not;  I  have  occasionally  done  so,  but  rarely. 

The  question  refers  to  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Venice?  I  did 
not. 

When  Madame  Oldi  first  came  into  the  service  at  Milan,  were  you 
aware  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Pergami  ?         I  was  not. 

How  long  was  it  afterwards  before  you  knew  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Pergami  ?  1  did  not  know  it  while  in  attendance  upon  her  royal 
highness. 

What  period  of  time  elapsed  after  Madame  Oldi  came  into  the  service, 
before  you  ceased  to  be  in  attendance  upon  her  royal  highness  ?  Abcrut 
eight  days. 

When  you  arrived  at  Venice,  at  what  hotel  did  you  lodge  ?  .  At  the 
Gran  Brettagna. 

Did  her  royal  highness  continue  there  during  the  whole  period  of  her 
residence  at  Venice  ?        She  did  not. 

How  long  did  she  remain  there  ?  I  rather  think,  in  the  hotel  itself, 
but  one  night. 

Where  did  she  go  to  then  ?  To  a  house  immediately  adjoining  the 
hotel,  and,  I  believe,  belonging  to  it. 

Was  Mr.  William  Burrell  of  your  party?        He  was. 

Did  you  and  Mr.  William  Burrell  goto  the  house  with  her  royal  high- 
ness, or  did  you  remain  in  the  hotel  ?         We  remained  in  the  hotel. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  the  house  to  which  she  re- 
moved," or  did  you  dine  in  the  hotel  ?  We  dined  in  the  house  to  which 
she  removed,  with  her  royal  highness? 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  you  dined  with  her  every  day 
during  your  residence  at  Venice  ?        I  believe  every  day. 

Did  her  royal  highness  quit  Venice  before  you  d'd,  or  did  you  go  first? 
I  went  first. 

Did  you  ever  afterwards  rejoin  her  royal  highness?        Never. 

Do  you  know  whether  Madame  Oldi  could  speak  French  ?  I  do 
not  know. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  speak  French  ?  1  always  conversed  in  Italian 
with  her. 

HE-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    WILDE. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  the  house  which  her  royal  highness  oe- 
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cupied  at  Genoa  was  in  a  garden ;  was  it  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  or 
a  private  situation  ?         In  a  conspicuous  situation. 

Was  it  a  particularly  conspicuous  situation  ?  The  house  was  raised 
upon  a  terrace. 

Was  it  conveniently  situated  for  receiving  visitors  from  Genoa.  I 
believe  it  was. 

You  have  stated  when  you  returned  to  England  ;  have  you  remained 
in  England  ever  since  ?         No,,  I  have  not. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  since  you  quitted  her  royal  high- 
ness's  service  ?  1  have  been  three  or  four  times  absent  from  England 
during  that  interval,  which  interval  is  nearly  six  years. 

Have  you  generally  resided  in  England  during  that  period  ?  I  have  ; 
my  absences  were  always  for  a  very  short  period. 

Have  you  been  practising  as  a  physician  in  England  ?  I  have 
during  the  last  five  years  in  London. 

Have  you  ever  been  examined  by  any  one  during  that  period  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness*        Never. 

Has  any  person  asked  you  to  be  examined  during  that  period? 
Never. 

EXAMINED  BY  THE  LORDS. 

i^ord  Erskine — Referring  to  the  whole  time,  and  to  all  the  places  in 
which  you  have  stated  you  were  attending  upon  her  royal  highness,  did 
you  ever  observe  any  indecent,  immodest,  or  improper  behaviour  in  her 
royal  highness  ?         I  did  not. 

Earl  Grey. — Have  you  at  any  time  observed,  on  the  part  of  her  royal 
highness,  any  conduct  calculated  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  character 
of  this  country  ?         I  believe  I  can  answer  decidedly  not. 

You  were  understood  to  state,  that  you  never  have  been  examined 
upon  this  subject,  previous  to  the  charge  being  brought  against  her 
majesty  before  parliament ;  was  any  application  made  to  you  by  any 
person  for  information  respecting  her  majesty's  conduct  during  the  time 
you  were  in  her  service  ?     *  No  application  whatsoever. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Did  you  attend  Pergami  during  his  short  illness 
at  Naples  ?        I  did. 

How  did  you  go  into  his  room,  by  what  door  ?  I  went  in  by  the 
passage  which  communicated  at  right  angles  with  the  passage  in  which 
my  bed-room  was. 

Then  you  had  no  occasion  to  pass  through  that  cabinet  which  you 
say  was  adjacent  to  the  room  of  Pergami  ?  As  far  as  I  recollect  I 
passed  through  no  cabinet  in  going  from  Pergami's  room  to  mine. 

In  going  from  your  room  to  Pergami's,  you  entered  the  corner  of  the 
grand  corridor,  and  then  into  a  little  passage,  and  then  into  Pergami's 
room  ?         I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  the  dress  in  which  Pergami  waited  at  her  royal  high- 
ness's  table  at  Naples  ?     '    I  do  not. 

You  have  said  that  you  do  not  recollect  any  female  of  the  name  of 
Faustina  in  her  royal  highness's  service  at  Genoa;  do  you  recollect  any 
female  who  resided  in  the  house  arriving  at  Genoa  about  the  time  of 
the  mother  of  Pergami  and  the  little  child  Victorine  ?  My  recollec- 
tions are  extremely  indistinct  upon  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  recollect  any  such  female,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  there  might 
have  been. 

Do  you  know  the  room  in  which  her  royal  highness  slept  at  Genoa? 
1  do  not. 
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Adjacent  to  tiie  room  in  which  you  slept,  was  there  not  a  room  in 
which  Hieronimus  slept  at  Naples  ?         There  was. 

Next  to  that  room  was  there  not  a  room  in  which  William  Austin 
slept?        Theie  was. 

Was  there  a  passage  out  of  that  great  corridor  before  you  went  iuto 
the  little  passage  that  led  you  to  Pergami's  room,  was  there  an  entry  to 
the  dining-room  ?  The  only  entry  from  the  great  corridor  to  the 
dining-room  owas  through  the  small  passage  in  which  the  door  of  my 
room  was  placed,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Then  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  by  which  you  could  get  iuto  that 
great  corridor,  was  directly  opposite  to  the  door  of  your  room,  was  it 
not  ?  No  ;  in  passing  from  the  dining-room  into  the  great  corridor 
the  door  of  my  bed-room  was  on  the  right  hand. 

Where  did  that  passage,  that  went  out  of  the  great  corridor  towards 
your  room  go  afterwards  ?        To  the  dining-room,  it  there  terminated. 
It  did  not  go  past  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  but  ended  there  ? 
It  went  into  the  dining-room. 

Lord  Grantham. — A  former  witness  has  stated,  that^  upon  the  same 
floor  where  the  princess's  room  and  yours  and  Pergami's  rooms  were, 
there  was  a  place  used  as  a  water-closet;  do  you  recollect  that  place? 
I  do  not. 

A  Peer. — Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  together 
after  Pergami  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain  ?         I  never  did. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  cabinet  ad- 
joining to  Pergami's  room  ?  From  my  recollection,  opposite  to  the 
door  of  Pergami's  room,  there  was  a  door  into  a  small  room,  which  may 
be  called  a  cabinet  or  not. 

Earl  of  Kingston. — Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  any  thing 
of  the  queen  for  the  last  six  years  ?  1  believe  the  time  since  I  quitted 
her  royal  highness's  service  was  five  years  exactly  in  June  last. 

Lord  Rous. — To  whom  did  you  dedicate  the  book  of  travels  which 
you  have  published  ?        There  was  no  dedication. 

Have  you  never  said  that  you  intended  to  have  dedicated  that  book 
to  the  princess  ?  1  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  that  I  ever 
said  so. 

Will  you  now  say,  on  your  oath,  that  you  never  said  so?  I  can 
only  say   to  the  best  of  my  .recollection,  that  I  never  have  said  so. 

Can  you  say  positively  that  you  never  said  so  ?  I  do  not  recollect 
having  ever  entertained  an  idea  of  such  dedication. 

When  the  Countess  of  Oldi  joined  the  princess's  party,  was  she  in- 
troduced to  you  ?  She  was,  as  far  as  1  recollect,  by  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

What  did  her  royal  highness  say  upon  that  occasion?  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  recollect ;  I  believe  nothing  more  than  announcing 
her  name,  and  that  the  Countess  of  Oldi  would  accompany  her  royal 
highness  to  Venice;  I  recollect  nothing  more  of  the  circumstance. 

Did  the  princess  speak  Italian?  She  spoke  it  but  imperfectly 
during  my  stay  with  her  royal  highness. 

Did  she  state  how  she  became  acquainted  with  the  Countess  Oldi  ? 
She  did  not. 

Did  you  not  ask  who  the  Countess  Oldi  was?  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  did,  it  might  be. 

Earl  of  Roseberry. — Do  you  recollect  the  princess  coming  into  Per- 
gami's bed-room  at  the  time  you  were  dressing  his  foot  during  hi* 
illness  ?        Certainly  she  <*«d  not. 
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Do  you  recollect  the  princess  coming  into  Pergami's  bed-room  during 
any  part  of  that  illness?         To  my  knowledge,  never. 

Lord  Redesdale. — Did  you  ever  attend  any  others  of  the  princess's 
suite  at  Naples  during  your  stay  there,  besides  Pergami  ?         I  did. 

Who  were  they?  I  recollect  an  attendance  on  Hieronimus  :  1  have 
attended  her  chamberlains  during  their  stay  at  Naples. 

Was  there  not  a  garden  or  terrace  attached  to  the  house  at  Naples  ? 
There  was  a  garden. 

Did,  you  ever  see  the  princess  and  Pergami  walking  in  that  garden? 
Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  and  Pergami  walking  in  the  garden  at 
Genoa  ?        Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  riding  on  a  donkey  or  a  jack-ass  there, 
with  Pergami  attending  ?  Never ;  I  know  that  she  did  ride  in  the 
garden,  but  I  never  saw  her. 

Earl  of  Liverpool. — When  the  Princess  of  Wales  introduced  the 
Countess  Oldi  to  you,  did  she  introduce  her  or  not  as  Pergami's  sister  ? 
She  did  not. 

What  length  of  time  was  there  from  the  time  that  she  introduced  the 
Countess  Oldi  to  you,  till  the  time  of  your  leaving  Venice?  I  believe 
about  eight  days. 

Are  you  to  be  understood,  that  at  the  time  you  left  her  royal  highness 
at  Venice,  you  did  not  know  the  Countess  Oldi  to  be  Pergami's  sister? 
I  believe  I  did  not. 

•  Lord  Dynevor. — In  what  language  did  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Madame  Oldi  converse  ?  As  far  as  1  can  recollect  the  circumstance, 
the  princess  spoke  some  words  of  Italian ;  whether  the  Countess  of 
Oldi  spoke  French  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

You  have  stated,  that  during  your  stay  at  Genoa,  you  dined  almost 
every, day  with  the  princess  ?         Almost  every  day. 

During  that  time,  did  Pergami  ever  sit  down  to  dinner?         Never. 

Did  you  dine  every  day  with  the  princess  ?  I  believe  every  day ; 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  I  was  absent  on  two  or  three 
short  excursions  from  Genoa,  one  of  which  detained  me  two  days. 

Earl  of  Harrowby. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  princess  and  the  Countess 
OJdi  converse  together  in  French  ?         I  do  not  recollect  it. 
'  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Countess  Oldi  speak   French  at  all  ?         I  do 
not  recollect ;  I  always  conversed  myself  with  her  in  Italian. 

W'hat  kind  of  Italian  did  the  Countess  Oldi  speak?  It  appeared  to 
me  very  rnurh  the  Italian  spoken  in  Lombardy. 

Is  that  the  Italian  spoken  by  persons  of  fashion  and  education  ?  I 
have  observed  it  to  be  spoken  by  persons  of  fashion  and  education  when 
conversing  with  each  other  ;  but  almost  all  such  persons  of  fashion  and 
education  are  capable  of  speaking  the  purer  Italian. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  Countess  Oldi  speak  the  pure  Italian?  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  say,  on  recollection,  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

Was  conversation  in  the  dialect  of  Lombardy  easy  intelligible  to  a 
person  who  knew  Italian  from  books  only  ?  I  can  only  say,  from 
^collection,  that  I  did  not  find  any  difficulty  in  conversing  with  the 
Countess  Oldi;  my  recollection  will  not  carry  me  beyond  that. 

Was  that  language  easily  intelligible  to  a  person  who  had  a  very  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  Italian  ?  To  that  question  I  find  it  difficult 
to  give  an  answer ;  I  may  remark  that  1  had  very  few  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Lord  Auckland. — Did  the  language  of  Countess  Oldi  differ  more  from 
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j:ure  Italian  than  the  English  language  spoken  by  some  Scotch  persons 
of  education  and  family  differ  from  pure  English?  I  find  it  impos- 
sible, from  the  small  recollection  1  have,  to  answer  that  question. 

lord  Chancellor. — Did  Pergami  ever  dine  at  her  royal  highness's  table 
when  you  dined  there  ?         Never. 

Lord  Calthorpe. — Do  you  recollect  her  royal  highness  ever,  upon  any 
occasion,  having  expressed  herself  dissatisfied  with  the  situation  of  her 
house  at  Genoa?  I  do  not  remember  her  royal  highness  having  made 
such  expression  ;  but  I  do  recollect  her  royal  highness  at  one  time  going 
to  see  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  which  I  understood, 
for  the  moment  she  thought  of  taking     She  did  not  take  it. 

Did  you  hear  any  reason  assigned  by  her  royal  highness  for  wishing 
to  change  her  residence  ?  1  recollect  that  a  reason  was  assigned,  but 
whether  by  her  royal  highness  I  do  not  recollect ;  that  she  wished  to 
have  a  situation  where  there  was  greater  tranquillity ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  that  that  reason  came  from  her  royal  highness  herself. 

Was  then  the  situation  in  which  the  house  that  she  occupied  at  Genoa 
stood  peculiarly  subject  to  interruption  of  any  kind,  that  might  have 
rendered  it  annoying?         I  am  not  aware  that  it  was. 

You  were  understood  to  state,  that  during  the  whole  time  in  which 
you  were  in  her  royal  highness's  service  Pergami  occupied  the  situation 
of  a  menial  servant  ?         He  did. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  her  royal 
highness  conducting  herself  towards  Pergami  in  a  manner  that  you  could 
consider  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  relation  in  which  a  Princess  of 
Wales  ought  to  stand  towards  a  menial  servant?  1  must  remark,  in 
answer  to  that  question,  that  her  royal  highness's  demeanour  towards  all 
her  servants  was  extremely  familiar.  I  should  say  at  once,  that  1  never 
observed  any  difference  between  her  manners  to  Pergami  and  her  man- 
ners to  any  other  of  her  servants  ;  I  may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  add  to 
that,  to  her  principal  servants. 

Then  you  are  correctly  understood  as  intimating  that  the  degree  of 
affability  that  her  royal  highness  shewed  towards  Pergami,  was  fully  to 
be  accounted  for  by  that  kindness  and  condescension  which  she  gene- 
rally shewed  to  all  her  upper  servants  ?  I  have  never  observed  myself 
aiiy  difference  in  the  degree  of  kindness  or  familiarity  to  him  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other  principal  servants. 

At  what  period  did  you  join  theservice  of  her  royal  highness?  When 
her  royal  highness  left  England,  in  August  IS  14. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  her  service  ?  Exactly  ten  months, 
from  August,  1814,  to  June,  1815;  my  service  and  my  salary  from  her 
royal  highness  did  not  cease  in  June,  1815. 

Did  you  consider  Pergami  as  an  upper  servant  in  her  royal  highness's 
suite  ?        As  an  upper  servant. 

Lord  Chancellor. — Did  any  of  those  principal  servants,  whom  you 
have  recently  mentioned,  dine  at  the  queen's  table  ?        None. 

The  following  questions  were  put,  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  queen  : — 

Has  your  salary  ceased  since  the  time  referred  to  ?         It  has. 

When  ?  Fifteen  months  exactly  from  the  time  I  entered  into  her 
royal  highness's  service. 

Had  yon  any  pension  after  retiring  from  her  royal  highness's  service  ? 
None  whatever. 
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Charles  Mills,  Esquire,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General 
of  the  queen. 

You  generally  reside  at  Rome  ?        I  do. 

Did  you  reside  there  in  the  summer  of  1817  ?        I  did. 

Have  you  had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  Princess  of  Wales  there  ? 
1  called  upon  her  royal  highness  the  day  after  her  arrival. 

Do  you  know  how  long  she  remained  at  Rome?  I  remained  there 
myself  but  twelve  days,  therefore  I  cannot  tell  how  long  she  remained  at 
that  period. 

You  left  it  before  her  royal  highness?        I  did. 

Had  you  the  honour  of  her  royal  highness's  acquaintance  before  that 
period  ?         I  had. 

During  the  twelve  days  you  have  spoken  of,  were  you  repeatedly  at 
her  royal  highness's  house  or  hotel?  I  dined  at  the  Gran  d'Europa 
most  days  while  her  royal  highness  remained  there. 

With  her  royal  highness?         Yes,  with  her  royal  highness. 

Can  you  inform  the  house,  whether  at  that  time  she  was  visited  by 
persons  of  hig'h  rank?         She  was. 

Will  you  mention  some  of  their  names?  The  persons  that  I  saw 
at  her  royal  highness's  table  were  but  few,  the  Baroness  Ancajanni,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  government  to  attend  her  royal  highness. 

Was  any  other  lady  of  rank  appointed  by  the  government  to  attend 
her  royal  highness.         The  Duchess  Zagarolla. 

Was  she  attended  by  a  guard  of  honour  also?  She  was,  and  had 
all  other  marks  of  distinction  prepared  for  her,  such  as  a  box  to  see  the 
ceremony  of  the  Corpus  Domini,  the  same  as  other  royal  personages  who 
were  then  resident  at  Rome. 

You  have  mentioned  the  two  ladies  appointed  to  attend  upon  her 
royal  highness,  as  having  dined  with  her ;  do  you  recollect  whether  other 
persons  of  rank,  of  either  sex,  dined  with  her  also?  I  remember 
Lord  Kil worth  to  have  dined  with  her;  the  Abbe  Taylor  was  her 
constant  guest. 

Did  any  of  their  eminences  dine  there  ?         1  never  saw  them. 

At  other  times  besides  dinner  did  persons  of  rank  pay  their  respects  to 
her  royal  highness,  and  attend  her  parties?  Her  parties  had  not 
commenced  while  she  remained  at  the  Gran  d'Europa,  but  persons  of 
rank  came  to  pay  their  evening  visits. 

Was  Pergami  at  that  time  her  royal  highness's  chamberlain  ?  He 
was. 

Did  he  in  that  character  dine  at  her  royal  highness's  table?  He 
did. 

Have  you  often  seen  her  royal  highness  and  her  chamberlain  Pergami 
in  company  together.     Frequently. 

Did  you  «ver  see  the  smallest  impropriety  of  conduct  between  those 
tw-o  individuals?        Never. 

Does  that  answer  apply  to  the  period  of  her  royal  highness  being  at 
Rome  when  you  were  there,  and  to  other  times  also  at  which  you  may 
have  seen  her  ?     Perfectly. 

Did  you  pay  your  respects  to  her  royal  highness  at  Pesaro  in  the 
year  1819?  On  my  return  from  Venice,  1  called  at  her  rqyal  luuh- 
ness's  villa  at  Pesaro. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there?  I  remained  there  two  days  ;  her 
royal  highness  was  out  airing  when  I  called,  but,  on  her  return,  she  sent 
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ner  carriage,  with  one  of  her  equerries  and  William  Austin,  to  desire 
that  I  would  come  to  her  house  that  evening. 

And  you  went?         1  did. 

How  long-  did  you  remain  on  that  visit  ?  I  arrived  at  her  house 
about  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  perhaps;  I  remained  there  the  evening, 
supped,  and  returned  to  (he  inn. 

Did  you  pay  your  respects  to  her  royal  highness  on  the  following 
day?  Her  royal  highness  sent  her  carriage  and  her  equerry  to  shew 
ma  whatever  was  worth  seeing  in  the  town  of  Pesaro. 

Did  you  afterwards  wait  upon  her  royal  highness  at  her  villa  ?  I 
returned  there  to  dinner. 

Did  you  spend  the  evening  in  company  with  her  royal  highness? 
After  having  walked  with  her  royal  highness  about  the  grounds,  I 
remained  about  an  hour,  and  then  proceeded  on  my  journey,  as  I 
wished  to  go  as  far  as  the  fair  of  Sinigaglia,  it  being  the  last  day  of 
the  fair. 

Had  you  the  honour  of  paying  your  respects  to  her  majesty  after  she 
became  the  Queen  of  England  ?  I  was  at  Rome  when  her  majesty 
arrived  there. 

When  was  that?         In  1820. 

State  the  month,  and,  if  possible,  the  day  of  the  month  ?  1  hardly 
know  the  month,  it  might  be  February;  her  majesty  had  received  "an 
account  of  the  king's  death. 

Had  she  assumed  the  title  and  dignity  of  Queec  of  England  ?  She 
had. 

Had  she  two  ladies  of  honour  then  appointed  to  attend  her?  She 
had  not. 

Was  any  guard  of  honour  in  attendance  at  her  hotel?  There 
was  none. 

Nevertheless,  did  persons  of  rank,  both  of  Rome  and  England,  do 
themselves  the  honour  to  pay  their  respects  to  her  majesty  ?        Several. 

Have  the  goodness  to  name  them  ?        The  Countess ;  I  speak 

of  those  who  wrote  their  names  in  her  majesty's  book. 

Did  you  see  them  do  so  ?        I  saw  the  book. 

What  persons  of  rank  did  you  see  attending  at  her  majesty's  hotel, 
or  paying  their  respects  there?  I  saw  none;  I  only  heard  of  it,  and 
saw  it  in  the  book. 

Do  you  kuow  whether  it  was  understood  that  the  funeral  of  his  late 
majesty  had  then  taken  place?         I  think  it  had. 

Was  Pergami  chamberlain  to  her  majesty  in  the  year  1819,  and  in  the 
year  1820  also?         He  was. 

Was  there  any  difference  in  the  general  appearance  of  her  majesty's 
household  between  thoee  three  periods  ?        None. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  those  two  parties  towards 
each  other,,  in  the  slightest  degree,  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
English  empire,  or  likely  to  wound  the  moral  feelings  of  this  country? 
Never. 

Independently  of  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  and  of  her  majesty 
towards  Pergami,  did  you  in  other  respects  ever  perceive  that  her 
majesty  conducted  herself,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  in  any  way  to 
which  a  just  exception  could  be  taken  ?         1  never  did. 

At  all  the  times  at  which  you  have  seen  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami  together,  did  he  treat  her  with  the  respect  that  was  due  to  her 
exalted  rank  ?  I  never  saw  him  behave  otherwise  than  with  the 
utmost  respect. 

There  was  no  degrading  familiarity  ?        None  whatever, 
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Did  Pergami  dine  at  the  table  every  time  you  dined  with  her  royal 
highness  at  Rome?         He  did. 

Where  did  he  sit  usually  ?         He  had  no  particular  place  that  I  can 

follect ;  I  have  seen  him  at  various  parts  of  the  table. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  besides  seeing  Pergami  at  table 

,h  her  royal  highness,  you  have  seen  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 

other  places  in  Rome?  I  saw  them  attending  the  Corpus  Domini 
together ;  I  saw  Pergami  in  attendance  upon  her  royal  highness  when 
they  were  at  the  ceremony  of  (he  Corpus  Domini. 

In  what  manner  was  he  in  attendance  at  that  ceremony  ?  As 
chamberlain. 

Where  was  her  royal  highness?  In  a  box  prepared  for  her  by 
the  government. 

Where  was  Pergami  ?         Behind  her  royal  highness. 

Standing  or  sitting?         When  I  saw  him,  he  was  standing. 

Were  there  any  other  of  her  suite  with  her  at  the  time  ?         Several. 

How  many  times  did  you  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  Rome  ? 
Upon  the  first  occasion  I  dined  with  her  three  or  four  times,  certainly. 

Three  or  four  times?         Three  or  four  times. 

As  many  as  three  or  four  times  ?         Quite  as  many. 

You  state,  that  besides  the  persons  whose  names  you  have  enume- 
rated, other  persons  of  distinction  called  upon  her  royal  highness  at  that 
time  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1817  ;  can  you  enumerate  the  names  of  any 
of  those  other  persons  ?  The  ladies  that  were  in  attendance  upon  her 
were  generally  there,  and  many  others  of  the  Roman  nobility,  certainly, 
and  the  cardinals  ;  I  met  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  going  up  stairs  as  I 
came  down  one  day. 

If  there  were  many  other  persons,  probably  you  can  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  enumerating  some  of  their  names  ?  I  usually  dined  with  her 
royal  highntss,  and  after  dinner  I  quitted  her;  the  persons  usually  came 
in  the  evening. 

Were  you  there  in  the  evening?  Once  or  twice ;  her  royal  high- 
ness was  lodged  at  the  inn  at  this  time :  she  had  no  established  house 
at  Rome. 

When  you  say,  that  other  persons  of  distinction  visited  her  royal 
highness  in  the  evening,  are  you  speaking  that  from  what  you  have 
heard,  or  from  your  own  personal  knowledge  ?  From  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  the  evening  that  1  passed  there. 

Then  the  evening  or  evenings  you  were  there,  can  you  enumerate  the 
names  of  any  of  those  persons  of  distinction,  besides  those  you  have  al- 
ready mentioned  ?  The  evening  I  was  there,  1  do  not  remember  other 
names  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  the  year  1819  you  visited  her  royal  highness 
at  Pesaro,  that  when  you  called  she  was  not  at  home,  but  that  one  of  her 
equerries  and  Wm.  Austin  afterwards  called  upon  you;  who  was  that 
equeiry?         The  Chevalier  Vassali. 

Did  Pergami  sup  at  Pesaro  with  her  royal  highness  aud  yourself? 
He  did. 

Did  he  dine  with  you  the  following  day  ?        He  did. 

What  other  persons  dined  at  Pesaro  on  that  occasion  ?  There  were 
no  persons  but  those  of  her  royal  highness's  establishment. 

Can  you  mention  the  names  of  the  persons  of  her  royal  highness's 
establishment,  who  dined  with  you  at  Pesaro?  Vassali,  Pergami,  the 
Countess  Oldi,  W.  Austin  ;  the  names  of  two  other  persoifs  who  were  at 
t  he  table  I  was  unacquainted  with. 
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Was  Louis  Pergami  one  of  those  persons?  I -cannot  say  that' he 
was,  for  I  am  not  sure  that  1  am  acquainted  with  his  person. 

Of  course,  whether  he  was  one  of  those  two  whom  you  dined  with, 
you  cannot  say  one  way  or  the  other  ?         I  cannot. 

Are  those  occasions  that  you  have  mentioned,  the  opportunities  you 
had  of  seeing  her  royal  highness,  at  Rome,  and  Pesaro?        They  were. 

And  the  only  occasions?         The  only  occasions. 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    THE    SOLICITOR-GENERAL    OF    THE 
QUEEN. 

Had  you  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  her  royal  highness  be- 
fore she  left  England  ?        I  had. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

A  Peer. — Did  you  feel  any  objection  to  sitting  down  to  table  with 
Pergami  ?         1  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

A  Peer. — -You  are  understood  to  have  said  you  usually  reside  at  Rome  ? 
I  have  said  so. 

When  did  you  come  last  from  Rome  ?  I  left  Rome  in  the  month  of 
April  last. 

Did  you  then  leave  Rome,  in  consequence  of  receiving  any  intimation 
from  hence  that  there  was  to  be,  or  likely  to  be,  a  proceeding  against 
the  queen?         Not  at  all;  I  came  on  my  private  affairs. 

Earl  of  Liverpool. — In  the  year  1817,  when  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  her  royal  highness  at  Rome,  did  you  see  any  English  lady  in  her 
society?  At  the  period  of  the  year  that  her  royal  highness  came  to 
Rome,  there  were  but  few  English.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  English  lady. 

Earl  of  Mansfield.  —Do  you  know  whether  any  application  was  made 
for  a  passport,  to  the  government  of  Rome,  by  her  majesty  the  Queen 
of  England  ?  I  know  that  an  application  was  made  to  the  British 
consul  for  a  passport. 

Viscount  Falmouth. — When  you  dined  or  supped  in  company  with 
the  Countess  Oldi,  were  you  introduced  to  her?  I  was  introduced  to 
her  the  first  time  I  saw  her. 

Did  you  nyike  any  observation  upon  the  manners  of  the  Countess 
Oldi  ?         Her  manners  were  unobtrusive  and  natural,  I  should  say. 

Did  you  consider  that  they  were  the  manners  of  an  Italian  lady?  I 
did  not  consider  them  otherwise  at  all. 

You  considered  that  the  Italian  she  spoke  was  good,  was  pure  Italian  ? 
She  spoke  with  the  accent  of  Lombardy,  as  all  persons  from  that  country 
do,  that  I  had  ever  conversed  with. 

You  did  not  consider  that  the  accent  of  Lombardy  was  indicative  of 
any  vulgarity  ?         1  did  not. 

Lord  EUenborough. — Was  the  language  of  the  Countess  Oldi  gram- 
matically correct?  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question  ;  I  do  not 
consider  myself  as  sufficiently  versed  in  the  Italian  language  to  answer 
that  question  certainly. 

Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  language  spoken  by  the  Countess 
Oldi  was  generally  correct;  did  you  ever  observe  any  decided  errors? 
1  never  did. 

Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  dialect  of  Lombardy,  as  well  as  in  the 
accent  of  Lombardy,  from  other  Italian?  i  am  not  able  correctly  to 
answer  that  question;  I  have  not  lived  sufficiently  in  the  Milanese  to 
answer  that  question. 

2  A   2 
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On  what  occasion  were  you  first  introduced  to  the  Countess  Oldi  ? 
In  lb  17,  when  her  royal  highness  arrived  at  Rome. 

Earl  Grey. — How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ?  1  arrived  in 
May  last. 

Since  your  arrival  in  England,  and  previous  to  the  charge  being 
brought  in  parliament  against  the  queen,  was  any  application  made  to 
you  for  such  information  as  you  might  have  respecting  her  conduct  when 
you  had  seen  her  in  Italy  ?        Never. 


FOURTEENTH    WITNESS. 

Joseph  Teuille  examined  by  Mr.  Williams,  through  the  In- 
terpretation of  Mr.  Pinario. 

Were  you  formerly  colonel  upon  the  staff  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy? 
Yes. 

And  afterwards  upon  the  staff  of  France?        Yes. 

Are  you  a  chevalier  of  the  orders  of  the  iron  crown  and  the  legion  of 
honour?         Yes. 

Had  you  a  brother  who  was  a  general  of  division  ?         Yes. 

Do  you  know  Pergami  ?         Yes. 

Where  did  you  first  know  him?  I  knew  him  filling  the  functions 
of  quarter-master  (marescha!  de  logis)  in  the  first  Italian  regiment  of 
hussars. 

In  what  year  was  that?  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1800  and 
the  beginning  of  1801  ;  it  was  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  of  the  French 
republic. 

Was  that  brother,  of  whom  you  spoke  just  now,  the  general  that  com- 
manded Pergami  at  that  time  ?  My  brother,  the  general  of  brigade, 
commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  composed  of  two  regiments,  the  first 
regiment  of  hussars,  and  a  regiment  of  chasseurs. 

Were  you  aid-de-camp  to  your  brother  ?  I  was  aid-de-camp  to  my 
brother,  General  Teuille. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Pergami  at  that  time  ?  The  conduct  of 
an  inferior  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  who  has  never  done  any 
thing  to  reproach  himself  with  ;  in  short,  the  conduct  of  a  good  soldier. 

Was  General  Gallimberti  acquainted  with  Pergami  at  that  time? 
Yes,  he  was. 

Did  they  come  from  the  same  part  of  the  country  ?  They  are  of 
the  same  country. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami  at  either  of  -the  parties,  either  dinner  or 
evening  parties,  of  the  general?        No. 

Did  you  continue  acquainted  with  Pergami  at  that  time,  or  was  there 
some  interval  before  you  saw  him  again  ?  A  great  deal    of  time 

intervened. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami  at  the  evening  parties  of  the  general? 
No,  I  did  not  see  him  -f  but  I  know  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  Mon- 
sieur Gallimberti. 

As  there  was  some  interval,  where  did  you  see  Pergami  next ;  in  what 
country,  and  at  what  time  ?         On  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 

In  what  year  or  years?  It  was  either  in  the  year  1808  or  1809;  it 
was  at  the  time  when  Marshal  St.  Cyr  commanded  the  division  of  the 
French  army  which  proceeded  to  Spain,  but  I  cannot  exactly  say  the 
time,  but  it  was  about  that  time. 

In  whose  service  was  he  at  that  time  ?  He  belonged  to  the  house- 
hold of  Gen  Pino,  who  commanded  a  division  of  the  Italian  army. 
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Do  you  know  in  what,  manner  lie  was  treated  by  Gen.  Pino  ?  With 
n  great  deal  of  confidence,  because  he  was  the  person  who  had  Gen. 
Pino's  whole  confidence. 

Did  you  visit  Gen.  Pino  yourself?  I  visited  Gen.  Pino  when  the 
business-of  the  service  required  it. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  on  those  occasions  ?  1  have  seen  him  some- 
times, not  always. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  he  occasionally  dined 
with  Gen.  Pino  at  the  general's  parties  ?         I  cannot  affirm  that. 

In  what  estimation  was  he  held  at  that  time  by  Gen.  Pino  and  the 
officers;    how  was  he  received  and  treated   by  them?  With   the 

greatest  confidence;  as  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  whole  confidence  of  a 
person  in  the  situation  of  Gen.  Pino. 

In  what  esteem  was  he  held  by  the  officers?  He  was  very  well 
liked  and  esteemed  as  an  honest  man  (comme  un  honnete  homme). 

CROSS-EXAMINED   BY  MR.   PARKE. 

Did  you  know  Pergami  when  he  was  in  a  prison  at  Lodi  ?  1  never 
heard  any  thing  of  it. 

You  say  that  he  was  in  the  household  of  Gen.  Pino,  was  he  not  a  ser- 
vant in  Gen.  Pino's  family?  He  was  a  confidential  courier  (particn.- 
lier)  of  Gen.  Pino,  and  intrusted  with  all  ..his  affairs,  with  all  the 
affairs  of  his  house. 

(To  the  Interpreter.) — Is  '  confidential'  the  proper  translation  of  the 
word  t  ■particulier  ?  It  has  different  meanings;  it  may  mean  confi- 
dential,  or  his  private  courier. 

(To  the  Witness.) — What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  '  particulier ;'  a 
private  courier,  or  in  what  other  sense  do  you  use  that  word?  He 
was  a  courier  particularly  attached  to  Gen.  Pino,  as  a  person  of  trust 
or  confidence. 

You  did  not  see  any  thing  of  Pergami  between  the  year  1808  or  1S09, 
when  you  saw  him  in  the  service  of  Gen.  Pino?         No. 

At  what  period  in  the  year  1808  or  1809,  was  it  you  saw  him  in  tiie 
service  of  Gen.  Pino  ?  1  have  already  stated  that  1  do  not  particularly 
recollect  the  year;  it  was  when  Gen.  Pino's  division  was  marching  to- 
wards Barcelona. 

Can  you  say  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  was?  It  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  whiter. 

You  cannot  say  whether  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
180S  or  1809?  I  cannot  precisely  state  the  period;  I  know  it  was 
the  beginning  of  winter. 

How  long  had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  Gen.  Pino's  ser- 
vice ?  As  a  division  does  not  always  remain  together,  a  brigade  was 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  division  ;  that  being  the  case,  I  cannot 
say  exactly  how  long  he  remained  where  I  was. 

Was  the  army  in  march  at  the  time  you  knew  him?  We  were 
not  actually  in  march,  but  we  were  about  to  move  in  order  to  pass  the 
river  Flu  via. 

Did  you  see  whether  Pergami  was  in  a  courier's  dress  or  not  ?  Al- 
ways in  plain  clothes. 

Have  you  been  in  England  before  you  were  here  this  time  ?      Never. 

When  did  you  come  to  London  ?  I  first  came  to  London  nearly 
six  weeks  ago,  or  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 

Have  you  remained  in  England  ever,  since  you  came?  The  first 
time  I  remained  ia  England  20  days. 

Where  did  you  go  afterwards  ?        To  Paris,  where  I  am  established. 
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Did  you  remain  at  Paris,  or  did  you  go  any  where  eke  ?  I  nevfer 
moved  from  Paris,  for  we  cannot  quit  that  place  without  leave  from  the 
general  of  division  and  the  minister  of  war. 

Were  you  at  Beauvais  when  you  went  to  Paris  ?  In  going  to  Pans 
I  was  with  a  messenger;  the  road  to  Paris  is  through  Beauvais,  but  it 
ik>  happens  that  that  town  is  passed  at  night,  because  it  is  with  a  mes- 
senger who  never  stops. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  that  you  passed  through  Beauvais  in  the 
night-time?  Yes, because  the  courier  regularly  passes  through  Beau- 
vais in  the  night,  and  I  left  Calais  with  the  courier,  who  goes  on  regularly 
without  stopping. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rossi?  I  have  known  se- 
veral persons  of  the  name  of  Rossi. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rossi  who  comes  from  Lugano  ? 
1  know  a  family  of  the  name  of  Rossi  who  are  of  Lugano. 

Did  you  see  that  person  either  at  Beauvais  or  at  Paris?  1  saw  him 
once  at  Paris. 

Was  that  when  you  were  at  Paris  the  last  time  ?  No,  it  was  pre- 
viously to  my  coming  to  England  the  first  time. 

How  long  ago  is  that  ?  It  was  previously  to  my  comi •  g,  it  may  be 
between  two  and  a  half  and  three  months  ago. 

Had  Rossi  any  persons  with  him  that  were  coining  from  Lugano?  I 
do  not  know. 

Had  he  any  persons  with  him  at  the  time  you  saw  him  ?  He  was 
alone,  there  was  nobody  with  him. 

Had  you  heard  of  the  tumult  that  had  occurred  at  Dover  at  that 
time?         1  read  the  account  of  it  in  the  French  papers. 

Did  you  communicate  that  to  Rossi  ?  No,  there  was  nothing  men- 
tioned of  that. 

At  no  time  at  Paris  ?  ]  never  spoke  of  it  to  him,  because  I  saw  him 
but  once,  and  that  was  only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  most. 

That  was  the  only  time  you  saw  him?  It  was  the  only  time;  and 
I  only  remained  with  him,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Who  applied  to  you  to  come  here  ?       The  queen,  by  a  letter  of  her's. 

EXAMINED   BY  THE   LORDS. 

Earl  Cathcart. — At  the  time  the  first  hussars  were  in  the  brigade 
commanded  by  your  brother,  what  was  the  rank  next  above  that  of  a 
private  hussar?  The  first  or  lowest  degree  is  the  common  hussar, 
then  comes  brigadier  or  corporal,  then  mareschal  de  iogis,  that  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  a  quarter-master. 

Do  yon  mean  that  mareschal  de  logis  is  that  which  is  most  equivalent 
to  what  a  serjeant  is  in  the  foot?  It  corresponds  with  the  rank  of 
iserjeant  in  the  infantry. 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  you  saw  Pergami  confidentially 
employed  as  a  courier  by  Gen.  Pino  ? 

The  following  question  and  answer  were  read  over  to  the 
witness. 

H  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  particuher;'  a  private  courier,  or 
in  what  other  sense  do  you  use  that  word?  He  was  a  courier  particu- 
larly attached  to  Gen.  Pino,  as  a  person  of  trust  or  confideme." 

Did  you  not  understand  Pergami  at  that  time  to  be  Geo'.  Pino's  own 
servant?  There  is  some  difference. ;  a  particular  courier,  attached  to 
a  person  of  rank,  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  servant,  as  a  domestic,   in 
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From  whom  did  you  understand  that  he  received  his  salary  ?  I  know 
nothing  of  it,  because  I  did  not  belong  to  the  household,  of:  Gen.  Pino; 
I  was  a  superior  officer  there,  and  could  not  meddle  with  Gen.  Piao's 
private  affairs. 

You  did  not  understand  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  public,  or  of 
any  department  of  public  service  ?  I  have  twice  stated  that  Pergami 
was  attached  as  courier  pa rticulier  to  Gen.  Pino ;  further  I  cannot  tell, 
because  I  did  not  belong  to  the  house  of  Gen.  Pino;  being  a  superior 
officer,  I  did  not  trouble  myself  with  his  private  affairs. 

FIFTEENTH    WITNESS. 

Carlo  Forti  examined  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
Queen,  through  the  interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di 
Spinetto. 

Were  you  a  courier  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  ?         I  was. 

When  did  you  enter  it?         On  her  departure  from  Milan. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  that  was  in  the  year  1817  ?         Yes. 

In  whose  service  were  you  immediately  before  ?  Before  I  entered 
the  service  of  her  royal  highness,  1  was  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Italy. 

What  were  you  in  the  viceroy's  service?         As  chief  cabinet  courier, 

Y7ou  have  said,  that  you  entered  the  princess's  service  at  the  time  that 
she  was  going  away  from  Milan,  where  was  she  then  going?  She  was 
going  to  Rome. 

Did  you  apply  to  be  taken  into  her  service  ?         1  did. 

From  what,  motive  did  you  make  that  application  ?  Because  at  that 
moment  I  was  out  of  service. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  princess  was  going  to  Rome,  have  you 
ourself  any  relations  there  ?        Brothers. 

Any  other  near  relations?        The  Duchess  of  Torlonia. 

The  wife  of  the  banker  there  ?        Y'es. 

What  relation  is  the  duchess  to  you  ?         She  is  my  aunt. 

On  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Rome,  in  what  carriage  did  the  princess 
travel?        In  a  small  English  landaulet. 

How  many  other  carriages  had  her  royal  highness  with  her  upon  that 
occasion  ?         Two  more. 

What  sort  of  carriages  were  those  two  ?  One  was  a  bastardella,  and 
another  was  a  caratella,  or  calash. 

What  sort  of  a  carriage  is  a  bastardella?  It  is  a  covered  carriage, 
with  four  seats  inside. 

Was  the  landaulet  of  which  you  have  spoken  an  English  carnage  ? 
It  was. 

Was  it  a  different  looking  carriage  from  the  bastardella?     Certainly. 

Was  that  a  carriage  of  a  perfectly  different  appearance  ?     Quite  so. 

Was  it  also  perfectly  different  in  appearance  from  the  caratella? 
Certainly. 

Had  her  royal  highness  any  other  carriages  than  those  three  with  her 
upon  her  journey?  No. 

Upon  that  journey,  in  which  of  the  three  did  her  royal  highness  her- 
self travel  ?        In  the  landaulet.  v 

Had  the  landaulet  glasses,  as  is  usual  with  such  carriages?        It  had. 

,  Had  it  Venetian  blinds  ?        It  had. 

Had  it  any  curtains?         It  had. 

What  soft  of  curtains  ?        Silk.  ^ 
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Do  you  mean  silk  curtains  which  drew  aside,  or  which  drew  up  and 
down  with  a  spring?  The  curtain  was  pulled  down  by  the  means  of 
two  strings,  which  kept  it  confined,  and  was  lifted  up  by  a  spring. 

Do  you  remember  her  royal  highness  leaving  Rome  to  go  to  Sini- 
gaglia  ?         I  do. 

Did  her  royal  highness  travel  by  night  or  by  day?         By  night. 

Do  you  know  where  they  slept  on  the  first  night  ou  the  road  ?  .  On 
the  road. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  rest  the  first  day  on  the  roaa  ?  At 
Otricoh,  at  nine  in  the  mornmg. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  rest  the  second  day?  At  ten  in  the 
morning,  at  Nocera. 

About  what  time  did  he  arrive  at  Sinigaglia?  On  the  following 
day,  at  1 1  o'clock.  ■ 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sacchi,  or  Sacchini,  who  is  in 
her  royal  highness's  service  ?         1  know  Sacchini. 

Did  he  accompany  her  royal  highness  on  the  journey  you  have  just 
teen  speaking  of?         He  did. 

How  did  he  travel  upon  that  journey  ?  From  Milan  to  Ancona  on 
horseback,  and  from  Ancona  to  Lcretto ;  and  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  he 
set  out  a  day  before  her  royal  highness  in  the  caratella  in  the  evening, 
and  there  I  mounted  myself  on  horseback,  and  accompanied  her  royal 
highness  as  far  as  Rome- 
Did  you  mount  on  horseback  at  Ancona  or  Loretto?         At  Loretto. 

From  Rome,  when  her  royal' highness  went  to  Sinigaglia,  how  did 
Sacchi  travel,  and  how  did  you  travel  ?  He  travelled  in  the  caratella 
before,  and  I  on  horseback  with  the  carriages. 

How  long  before  did  Sacchi  set  out  upon  that  journey  in  the  caratella  ? 
Two  hours  before. 

What  was  his  business  to  do  on  that  journey,  going  before  her  royal 
highness?         To  order  horses,  and  to  pay  for  the  horses. 

How  did  you  travel  yourself  upon  that  same  journey  ?  Always  ou 
horseback. 

Did  you  accompany  the  carriage  on  horseback  ?         Always. 

When  you  came  near  any  stage,  did  you  go  before,  her  royal  high- 
ness's carriage  ?  About  half  an  hour  before  reaching  the  end  of  the 
stage. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  except  that  half  mile  before  reaching  the 
end  of  the  stage,  you  always  rode  close  to  her  royal  highness's  carriage? 
1  do. 

Did  Sacchini  order  horses  for  her  royal  highness  in  the  way  you  liave 
described,  going  before  her  royal  highness  in  the  caratella  the  whole  of, 
the  way  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?  He  did,  and  he  paid  for  them  at 
the  same  time. 

Did  any  person  ride  as  a  courier  with  her  royal  highness  on  that 
journey,  except  yourself?         No,  there  was  no  other. 

If  there  had  been  any  other,  must  you  have  seen  him?  Certainly, 
because  I  was  always  there. 

Did  any  other  courier,  or  person  on  horseback,  except  yourself, 
accompany  any  of  the  other  carriages  upon  that  journey?  No  one 
except  myself. 

Who  travelled  with  her  royal  highness  in  the  laundaulet  upon  that 
occasion?  Her  royal  highness,  Countess  Oldi,  Pergami,  and  Vic- 
torine. 

In  whose  lap  did  Victorine  generally  sit  upon  that  journey?  Wry 
often  she  was  on  the  knees  of  her  royal  highness. 
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Did  you  see  he;  also  in  the  morning  upon  the  Countess  Oldi's  knees 
sometimes  ?        Sometimes. 

Where  did  the  Countess  Oldi  sit  in  the  carriage?         In  the  middle. 
Do  you  mean  in  the  middle  between  the  baron  and  her  royal  high- 
ness ?        Her  royal  highness  on  the  right,  the  baron  on  the  left,  and  the 
countess  in  the  middle. 

Do  you  recollect,  whetherduring  any  part  of  the  journey  from  Milan 
Jo  Rome,  or  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  the  Countess  Oldi  was  in  the 
other. carriage  from  her  royal  highness?  At  Loretto  she  fell  ill,  and 
went  into  the  second  carriage. 

Whose  place  did  she  take  in  the  carriage  ?  She  took  the  place  of 
Demont. 

Where  did  Demont  go  when  Madame  Oldi  took  her  place?  She 
took  the  place  of  Madame  Oldi. 

Do  you  mean  she  took  Madame  Oldi's  place  next  her  royal  highness 
in  the  middle  of  her  landaulet?         I  do. 

Was  this  upon  the  journey  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  or  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia,  that  this  accident  happened?         From  Loretto  to  Rome. 

After  leaving  Rome  to  go  to  Sinigaglia,  did  Demont,  or  anybody 
except  Madame  Oldi  and  the  Baron,  ever  travel  in  the  carriage  with  her 
royal  highness?         There  did  not 

On  that  journey,  was  Madame  Oldi  always  in  the  carriage,  and 
always  in  the  middle,  as  far  as  you  saw  ?         She  was. 

Did  you  always  see  her  in  this  situation  in  the  morning,  when  her 
royal  highness  arrived  there  ?  Morning  as  well  as  evening  I  saw  her, 
for  I  was  always  there. 

In  travelling  as  a  courier  with  the  carriage  of  her  royal  highness,  was 
it  your  practice  for  any  purpose  to  go  up  to  the  carriage  for  the  purpose 
of  speaking  to  her  royal  highness,  or  any  other  person  in  the  carriage,  at 
any  time?  When  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  stage,  and  the  carriage 
stopped,  then  I  knocked  against  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  I  asked 
whether  they  wanted  any  thing.  7~.  " 

In  travelling  in  that  way  by  night,  in  what  way  were  the  windows  of 
the  carriage?  In  the  front  there  was  a  glass,  and  on  the  right  and 
left  by  the  side  sometimes  during  the  night  they  put  up  the  Venetian 
blinds. 

Could  any  air,  though  in  a  small  quantity,  then,  when  the  glass  was 
down,  and  the  window  altogether  open,  enter  by  the  Venetian  blinds  ? 
There  was  the  air  that  came  in  by  the  means  of  the  spring  opening  the 
Venetian  blinds. 

Do  you  remember  about  the  time  the  change  took  place,  and  Madame 
Oldi  going  into  the  other  carriage,  and  coming  back,  any  accident  hap- 
pening ?  At  Foligno  the  horses  ran  away,  but  this  happened  in  goin°- 
to  Rome. 

Do  you  remember  on  that  occasion  any  accident  happening  to  the 
work-bag,  or  any  other  bag  of  one  of  her  royal  highness's  maids  ?  J 
do  not 

Did  that  accident  at  Foligno,  the  horses  running  away,  happen 
at  the  lime  that  Madame  Oldi  changed  her  place  in  the  carriage? 
It  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  baron  kiss  the  princess  at  any  time  upon  taking 
leave  of  her,  or  at  any  other  time  ?         I  never  saw  hiin  kiss  the  princess. 
Did  you  ever  see  the   baron  take  leave  of  her  royal  highness  upon 
any  occasion  ?         Yes,  I  have. 

What  did  the  baron  do,  in  taking  leave  of  her  royal  highness,  when 
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you  saw  him  ?  He  kissed  her  hand,  and  nothing  else,  with  much 
respect. 

Did  you  yourself,  on  taking  leave  of  her  royal  highness,  on  any 
occasion,  kiss  her  hand  ?        1  have. 

Did  the  other  members  of  her  royal  highness's  suite  do  the  same 
thing?  Yes,  equerries,  chamberlain,  and  all  those  gentlemen  who 
came  to  pay  visits  to  her  royal  highness. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  kissing  the  hand  of  persons  of  rank  with 
whom  you  had  formerly  served  as  courier  ?  I  did  so  to  the  vice-queen, 
as  well  as  to  the  Empress  Josephine. 
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Are  you  still  in  the  service  of  her  majesty?        I  am. 

Did  you  travel  with  her  as  courier  when  she  came  to  this  countrv  ? 
I  did. 

When  did  you  last  see  Pergami  ?  The  last  time  1  saw  him  at 
St.  Omer's. 

Did  the  Baron  Pergami  travel  witli  her  majesty  the  queen  as  far  as 
St.  Omer's?        He  did. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  Pergami  ?         I  do. 

Where  does  she  live  ?         At  Milan. 

Pergami  has  the  title  of  Baron  della  Franchina?         He  has. 

Is  his  wife  styled  the  Baroness  della  Franchina?  I  never  heard 
that  so. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Pergami's  wife  in  company  with  her  royal  high- 
ness?        I  have  never  seen  her. 

Whereabouts  does  Pergami's  wife  reside,  at  Milan,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood of  it?         She  lives  at  Milan. 

In  what  part  of  Milan  ?  She  lives  near  the  Porta  Ticinese  ;  but  I 
should  know  the  streets  very  well, — I  should  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  streets  to  tell  you  what  the  street  is.. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  house  where  she  lives?        I  have. 

What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  in  which  she  lives  ?  It  is  a  neat  house, 
that  fits  a  private  individual. 

In  what  manner  does  the  wife  of  Pergami  live  there?  She  lives  as 
all  other  persons  can  live 

In  what  sort  of  style  or  situation  ?        In  the  style  of  a  private  person. 

Describe  more  particularly  the  style  in  which  she  lives?  For  my 
part,  to  teh  the  truth,  I  have  never  been  in  her  house  to  inquire  what  she 
does  or  does  not  do. 

Has  she  any  servants?        She  has  servants,  and  a  waiting-maid. 

How  many  servants?  She  has  a  man-servant  and  a  maid  who 
performs  the  office  of  waiting-maid. 

How  long  has  she  lived  in  the  house  in  which  she  now  resides?  I 
have  always  seen  her  there,  but  1  know  not  where  she  lived  before. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man-servant  who  attends  her  ?  I  do 
not  know,  because  I  have  never  been  acquainted  with  him. 

How  do  you  know  that  she  has  a  man-servaut?  I  have  seen 
him  in  the  house  when  once  I  went  to  see  her,  but  his  name  I  do 
not  know. 

Then  you  have  been  in  the  house  ?  1  have  just  told  you  that  I  have 
once  been  in  her  house. 

When  was  that?  How.  do  you  expect  that  I  can  remember  that;  1 
have  been  once ;  it  may  be  about  a  year  ago. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  about  a  year  ago?         1  do. 
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Upon  what  occasiou  was  it  that  you  went  to  the  house  a  year  ago? 
1  carried  a  letter  to  her. 

From  whom  ?        From  her  husband. 

Were  was  Pergami  at  that  time  ?        He  was  at  Pesaro. 

Did  you  go  from  Pesaro  to  Milan  with  this  letter  ?        I  did  not. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  you  went  to  Milan  at  that  time  from 
Pesaro?         For  some  business  of  her  royal  highness. 

Did  you  go  alone?        Alone. 

How  long  were  you  at  Milan  at  that  time  ?        Two  days. 

Do  you  know  others  of  the  family  of  Pergami?  There  are  other 
relations ;  there  is  a  certain  Louis  Pergami,  his  brother. 

Is  that  the  only  other  relation  of  Pergami  whom  you  know  ?  There 
are  other  persons,  his  cousins. 

What  are  their  names  ?        One  is  called  Bernando  Pergami. 

What  the  others?        The  other,  Francesco  Pergami  Valolta. 

Are  those  the  only  relations  of  Pergami  that  you  know  ?  There 
are  other  relations,  but  I  do  not  know  them  all. 

Do  you  know  any  others?        There  are  his  sisters. 

What  are  Iheir  names?        One  I  know  is  called  Faustina  Pergami. 

You  do  not  know  the  others  ?        The  others  I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Countess  Oldi  ?        1  have. 

Is  she  any  relation  of  Pergami  ?         She  is  his  sister. 

Where  have  you  seen  the  Countess  Oldi?  I  have  always  seen  her 
at  the  house  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  relations  of  Pergami  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member any  others  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness? 

You  are  then  to  be  understood  that  all  those  whom  you  have  men- 
tioned are  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness  ?        They  were  once. 

In  what  situation  was  the  Countess  Oldi  ?         Dame  d'honneur. 

In  what  situation  was  Faustina?  She  kept  the  account  of  all  the 
linen. 

In  what  situation  was  Louis  ?        Equerry. 

In  what  situation  was  Bernardo,  the  cousin?  He  was  prefect  of  the 
palace. 

What  was  Francesco  ?        The  accountant. 

You  having  lived  with  her  royal  highness  for  four  years,  do  you 
mean  to  say  there  were  no  others  of  the  family  of  Pergami  living  with 
her  royal  highness  during  any  part  of  that  time?  I  have  seen  no 
other. 

Do  you  know  Pergami's  mother  ?         I  do. 

Did  she  ever  live  in  her  royal  highness's  house  during  the  time  you 
were  there  ?         She  came  once  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Caprili. 

How  long  did  she  remain  at  Caprili  ?  About  two  months,  more 
or  less ;  1  cannot  well  remember  that  thing. 

Where  did  the  mother  live  at  other  times,  do  you  know?  She  lived 
at  Milan. 

Whereabouts  in  Milan  ;         In  the  town,  in  a  house. 

In  what  part  of  the  town  ?        I  do  not  know. 

When  the  mother  was  at  the  Villa  Caprili,  where  did  she  dine  ? 
Sometimes  she  dined  with  her  royal  highness,  sometimes  she  dined  by 
herself. 

Where  did  Faustina  dine  ?         Always  in'her  own  room. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  Faustina  always  dined  in  her  own  room  ? 
I  cannot  swear  that  she  always  dined  in  her  own  room,  but  I  saw  that 
she  did  not  dine  with  the  others,  and  always  dined  by  herself. 
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Where  did  Louis  dine  ?  Louis  dined  with  her  royal  highness ;  he 
did  sometimes,  and  sometimes  he  did  not. 

Where  did  the  Raggionato  Francesco  dine  ?        Always  at  our  tab^e. 

Do  you  know  Faustina's  husband,  Martini  ?        Martini,  I  do. 

Where  does  he  Jive?        At  Milan. 

Did  not  Martini  at  one  time  live  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  I  do  not 
know,  because  at  that  time  I  was  not  in  the  house,  I  was  not  in  the 
service. 

You  have  stated  that  Pergami  accompanied  her  royal  highness  to  S 
Omers,  did  any  other  of  Pergami's  family  accompany  her  royal  highnes 
to  St.  Omers  ?        No  one  else  of  the  family. 

Where  did  you  leave  the  others  of  the  family?  Some  at  Milan, 

some  at  Pesaro. 

You  have  stated  several  journies  you  took  with  her  royal  highness 
from  Milan  to  Rome ;  who  were  upon  that  journey  ?  Countess  Oldi, 
Baron  Pergami,  Mr.  Hownam,  the  Chevalier  Vassali,  and  Louis  Per- 
gami; Mademoiselle  Brunette  and  Mademoiselle  Demont,  and  the  little 
Victorine. 

Who  travelled  in  the  caratella  from  Milan  to  Rome?  Which  ca- 
ratella? 

You  were  understood  to  distinguish  one  of  the  three  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  caratella?         Mr.  William  and  Monsieur  Vassali. 

Who  travelled  in  the  bastardella?  Mademoiselle  Demont,  Made- 
moiselle Brunette,  and  Mr.  Hownam. 

Only  three  ?        Only  three. 

How  did  Louis  Pergami  travel  ?  Louis  Pergami  arrived  at  Rome 
one  day  before  us  ;  he  set  out  before. 

What  carriage  did  Louis  Pergami  travel  in  ?  In  a  caratella  with 
two  seats. 

Was  that  another  carriage  belonging  to  her  royal  highness?      It  was. 

How  many  carriages  accompanied  her  royal  highness  when  she  went 
from  AnconatoRome?        Her  own  and  two  more  carriages. 

How  many  carriages  accompanied  her  when  she  went  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia  ?        Three  carriages  including  her  own. 

Who  travelled  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  in  the  bastardella  ?  Made- 
moiselle Demont,  Mademoiselle  Brunette,  and  Mr.  Hownam. 

Who  travelled  in  the  caratella?         Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Vassali. 

Who  in  the  carriage  in  which  her  royal  highness  travelled  ?  The 
Countess  Oldi,  her  royal  highness,  the  baron,  and  Victorine. 

How  did  Louis  Pergami  travel  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?  He  set 
out  before. 

With  whom,  by  himself?        In  the  caratella,  by  himself. 

Those  were  the  four  carriages  belonging  to  her  royal  highness? 
They  were. 

Did  they  travel  in  that  way  the  whole  Way  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ? 
Yes. 

What  other  couriers  had  the  princess  in  her  service  at  that  time,  be- 
sides yourself?  No  other  courier;  after  me  there  was  Sacchini,  I 
and  Sacchini. 

Was  it  not  very  hot  weather  when  they  went  from  Rome  to  Sini- 
gaglia ?        Very  hot. 

Was  that  the  reason  of  her  travelling  by  night  ?  Her  royal  high- 
ness travelled  by  night  on  account  of  the  heat. 

In  what  order  did  those  carriages  go  forward;  her  royal  highncss'is 
first,  the  bastardella  second,  and  the  caratella  the  third  ?         Her  royal 
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highness  weiit  first,  the  bastardella  was  the  second,  and  the  caratella  was 
tlie  ast. 

Was  Theodore  Majocchi  on  that  journey  ?        He  was. 

Was  Racehi  on  that  journey  ?         Ferdinando  Racehi. 

How  did  they  travel  ?         On  the  box  of  the  bastardella. 

Were  there  two  servants  called  Soliman  and  Polidore  ?         Yes. 

Were  they  also  on  that  journey  ?        They  were. 

{To  the  Interpreter.) — Does  the  word  used  for  curtain  in  Italian, 
apply  as  well  to  the  blind  that  lifts  up,  as  to  the  curtain  that  draws 
aside  ?         Yes. 

What  is  the  Italian  word  ?  Cortina  and  tendina ;  there  is  a  little 
distinction  as  to  their  origin,  but  not  as  to  their  meaning. 

{To  the  witness.) — How  did  Soliman  and  Polidore  go  upon  that 
journey  ?  Soliman  on  the  box,  and  Polidore  came  a  day  after,  for  he 
remained  at  Rome. 

On  that  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  did  not  you  go  on,  and 
order  horses  from  stage  to  stage  ?  No,  Sacchini  set  out  from  Rome 
two  hours  before. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  on  and  order  the  horses  at  each  stage  ? 
No,  1  remained  with  the  carriages,  and  Sacchini  set  out  from  Rome  in 
a  carriage. 

Upon  your  oath,  did  you  not  go  on  and  order  the  horses  at  each  stage  ? 
I  will  swear,  even  to  a  hundred  thousand  times,  that  I  was  always  with 
tne  carriages. 

Who  ordered  the  horses?        Sacchini  set  out  before  in  the  caratella. 

Then  Sacchini  travelled  in  the  princess's  caratella  ?  No,  it  was  a 
carriage  that  he  took  from  stage  to  stage. 

How  came  you  to  swear,  in  your  examination  in  chief,  that  he  went 
in  the  caratella  ?  Every  carriage  is  called  a  caratella  in  Italy,  and  I 
meant  a  caratella  de  posta;  that  is,  a  carriage  he  took  from  stage  to 
stage. 

What  was  the  reason  of  Sacchini  travelling,  on  that  occasion  in  a 
caratella?  Because  he  was  not  fit  to  mount  on  horseback;  for  when 
he  had  run  a  post  or  two,  he  was  all  chafed. 

Then  he  did  travel  part  of  the  way  on  horseback  ?  As  I  have  said 
before,  coming  from  Milan,  as  far  as  Ancona  only. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  Rome  before  you  set  out  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia?         Two  months. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  this  accident  to  Sacchini  happened  two 
months  before  you  set  out  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?  He  set  out  from 
Milan  to  go  to  Rome,  and  he  was  chafed  five  or  six  stages  afterwards; 
and  at  Parma  requested  me  to  get  him  a  carriage  and  to  tell  nothing  to 
the  Baron  Pergami.  He  travelled,  as  1  have  told  you,  in  a  caratella 
de  posta  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  and  changing  the  carriage  at  every 
stage. 

Before  you  set  out  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  had  you  not  been  at 
Rome  upwards  of  two  months?  Two  months  at  Rome  the  princess 
was,  June  and  July  ;  the  first  of  August  we  set  out. 

What  was  the  reason  of  Sacchini's  travelling  from  Rome  to  Sini- 
gaglia in  a  carriage?  Because  he  was  not  good  to  mount  on  horse- 
back, and  he  soon  got  tired,  and  was  chafed. 

Did  he  go  any  part  of  that  journey  on. horseback?        From  Rome 
to  Sinigaglia,  and  neither  from  Loretto  to  Rome. 
X^Hcw  long  had  Sacchini  been  a  courier  in  her  royal  highnesi'j  service 
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dunng  the  time  you  were  u...e?        Twelve  or  thirteen  months  at 
i  he  most. 

Was  not  Sacchini  the  courier  on  her  royal  highness' s  tour  through 
Germany?  He  was  in  her  royal  highness's  service,  butl  was  not,  at 
Jhat  time. 

Where  did  you  reside  during  the  time  you  were  at  Rome?  At  the 
hotel  of  Europe,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  opposite  the  palace  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador. 

Did  you  sleep  there  ?        I  did. 

How  long  were  you  at  that  hotel  ?        Six  days. 

Where  were  you  afterwards  in  that  house?  Do  you  wish  to  ask 
&  to  me  or  her  royal  highness. 

You?        I  always  was  at  the  house  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  slept  at  the  house  of  her  royal  highness 
£.¥ ery  night  that  you  were  at  Rome  ?        I  do. 

Did  you  ever  sleep  in  any  other  place  ?        No. 

Were  you  ever  at  Rome  at  any  other  time  with  her  royal  highness  ? 
No. 

As  that  was  the  only  time,  at  that  period  did  you  sleep  every  night  in 
her  royal  highness's  house,  or  did  you  not  sleep  elsewhere  for  a  consi- 
derable time?  I  have  always  slept  in  the  house  where  her  royal 
highness  lodged. 

Were  you  not,  at  that  time  when  you  were  with  her  royal  highness, 
confined  in  prison  ?         I  was  not. 

Nor  at  any  other  time  when  you  were  there  with  her  royal  highness  ? 
When  I  was  with  her  royal  highness,  never. 

Were  you  ever  in  prison  at  Rome?        How,  in  wh&t  way  in  prison. 

Did  you  ever  sleep  in  prison  ;  were  you  ever  confined  in  prison  ? 
Once  I  was  arrested  at  a  watch-house  at  Piazza  Collonna-for  five- days. 

When  was  that  ?  It  was  when  I  went  to  fetch  the  money  from  the 
banker,  the  Duke  of  Torlonia  ;  when  I  was  at  Storta,  the  postillions 
would  uot  give  me  the  horses,  and  the  postillions  began  to  ill-treat  me, 
and  I  began  to  retaliate,  to  beat  them ;  the  postillions  came  seven  against 
me  with  their  stable  forks;  1  drew  out  my  pistol  and  fired,  and  at.  that 
time  arrived  the  courier  of  Monsieur  Calcagnini,  and  he  held  my  arm 
at  the  time  that  I  had  pulled  the  trigger  to  kill  one  of  the  postillions, 
and  he  in  this  way  got  the  fire  himself;  then  the  governor,  Monsieur 
Calcagnini,  saw  that  I  was  right,  kept  me  five  days  under  arrest,  and 
then  let  me  go. 
Was  not  the  postillion  killed  ?  I  did  not  kill  the  postillion. 
Was  not  one  of  the  postillions  killed  upon  that  occasion  ?  No  pos- 
tillion was  killed  upon  that  occasion. 

Was  the  courier  injured?  He  was  wounded  ;  I  made  him  a  hole 
as  large  as  that  here,  (in  the  belli/.) 

Did  he  not  die  in  consequence  of  that  wound  ?  He  was  forty  days 
ill ;  he  was  my  friend  ;  it  was  through  an  accident. 

When  you  were  at  Rome  you  say  you  visited  Ruffinelli,  how  far  is 
Ruffinelli from  Rome?  There  are  twelve  miles  from  Rome  to  Fras- 
cati,  and  there  is  half  a  mile  to  go  to  Rutfinelli  from  Frascati. 

Do  you  mean  twelve  Roman  miles,  or  what  other  miles?  Roman 
miles. 
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Is  Storta  the  first  stage  from  Rome  ?  Coming  out  from  Rome  to 
go  towards  France,  it  is  the  first  stage. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  the  first  stage  in  going  from  Rome  back  to 
her  royal  highness?         To  come  to  Pesaro. 

Were  you  going  then  from  Rome  to  Pesaro  to  her  royal  highness? 
I  was..   - 

Had  you  in  your  charge  at  that  time  a  large  sum  of  money  for  her 
royal  highness?         Fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

You  say  this  courier  whom  you  had  the  misfortuue  to  wound  by  acci- 
dent, was  a  friend  of  yours  ?  He  was,  he  is  still  my  friend  ;  and  he  is 
at  present  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  at  him  you  were  firing  at  the  time?  No,  it  was  to  ki  . 
one  of  the  postillions. 

Do  you  mean  one  of  the  seven  postillions  who  were  attacking  you 
with  pitchforks  ?  Yes ;  and  I  might  have  killed  perhaps  three  or  foui 
of  them,  for  my  pistol  had  two  bullets  in  it. 

Were  they  the  pistols  which  you  had  to  defend  yourself  and  your 
charge  upon  the  journey?  To  defend  myself  upon  the  road  from 
Rome  from  the  highwaymen,  for  there  are  always  some  highwaymen 
there. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Lord  Erskine. — During  the  whole  time  you  were  in  her  royal  high- 
nesses service  in  the  manner  you  have  described  to  the  House,  did  you 
ever  observe  any  part  of  her  royal  highness's  behaviour  immodest  or 
indecent,  either  regarding  Pergami  or  any  other  man?  Never,  but 
always  with  much  respect  when  he  spoke  to  her  royal  highness. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — Were  you  travelling  alone  when  this  accident  at 
Storta  happened?  I  was  travelling  together  with  the  cousin  of  Per- 
gami. 

Do  you  know  why  you  were  released  from  prison  so  soon  ?  Because 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  governor  of  Rome,  saw  that  I  was  right ;  and 
Monsieur  Calcagnini,  in  whose  service  the  courier  was,  saw  that  it  was 
a  misfortune,  an  accident,  and  he  endeavoured  to  get  my  liberty. 

Earl  of  Lonsdale. — Do  you  know  the  Countess  Oldi's  husband? 
1  do  not. 

Lord  Prudhoe. — In  what  month  did  the  princess  go  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia?        In  the  month  of  August. 

At  what  hour  of  the  day  did  you  arrive  at  Sinigaglia  ?  Eleven  in 
the  morning. 

SIXTEENTH    WITNESS. 

Then  Lieut.  John  Flinn,  R.  N.  was  examined  by  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  Queen. 

Are  you  a  lieutenant  of  the  royal  navy  of  England?        I  am. 

Are  you  now  settled  in  Sicily?        I  am. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Messina  in 
the  month  of  November  in  the  year  1815?        I  did. 

Did  you  take  any  command  on  board  a  vessel  at  that  time?      1  did. 

What  was  that  vessel  ?         A  gun-boat. 

Did  her  royal  highness  make  any  application  to  you,  with  respect  to 
'je  did. 
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What  was  that?  To  proceed  with  her  on  the  voyage  to  Constan- 
tinople arid  other  places. 

Was  a  polacca  hired  for  that  purpose?        Yes. 

Who  had  the  command  of  that  polacca?  Her  royal  highness  gave 
me  the  command  of  her. 

Did  you  continue  in  the  command  of  her  during  the  whole  time  that 
her  royal  highness  was  on  board?         Most  assuredly. 

Who  fitted  up  the  cabins  in  the  polacca?        1  did. 

Did  you  fit  them  up  under  the  direction  of  her  royal  highness,  or 
according  to  your  own  discretion  ?  According  to  the  orders  of  her 
royal  highness. 

And  at  her  expense  ?         V  es. 

Was  there  any  surgeon  on  board  during  the  voyage?  When  we 
got  to  Tunis. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  now  living?  I  believe  not,  1  have 
heard  he  is  not. 

When  he  was  taken  on  board  at  Tunis,  did  it  become  necessary  to 
make  any  alterations  in  the  sleeping  place  of  any  other  person  on  board  ? 
It  did. 

What  was  that?  Mr.  Pergami's  birth  was  changed  into  the  dining- 
room. 

From  what  previous  situation  ?  From  the  after  cabin  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  ship  when  looking  forward. 

Do  you  know  the  bed-rooms  that  were  occupied  by  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  also  by  Pergami,  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage?  I  do; 
the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  was  on  the  starboard  side. 

In  any  situation  in  which  the  beds  of  those  two  individuals  were  at 
any  time  placed,  was  it  possible  for  them,  from  those  beds,  to  see  one 
another?         I  say  no. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  attend  to  her  royal  highness,  and  to  see  what  the 
arrangement  of  her  apartments  was?  I  have  sometimes  been  called 
for  by  her  royal  highness  to  know  how  the  weather  was. 

From  what  place  has  her  royal  highness  called  to  you?  From  her 
cabin. 

Has  she  called  to  you  from  any  other  place  in  the  night  ?        Yes. 

When  ?         When  sleeping  under  the  tent. 

Under  the  tent  upon  the  deck?         Yes. 

What  was  Gargiulo's situation  on  board  this  vessel?  He  was  the 
captain  of  the  ship. 

Was  he  the  acting  captain,  or  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  you  the 
acting  captain?  I  was  considered  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  by  order 
of  her  royal  highness,  and  all  the  necessary  orders  were  given  by  me 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship. 

Did  Gargiulo's  situation  call  on  him  to  attend  about  the  rooms  of  her 
royal  highness,  or  about  her  person?         No,  most  assuredly  not. 

What  was  the  duty  of  Gargiulo  on.board  the  ship?  To  attend  to 
the  duty  of  the  ship. 

His  duty  was  to  attend  to  the  men  ?         Yes. 

Did  that  duty  call  him  to  be  in  the  part  of  the  ship  where  her  royal 
highness  was?  Not  at  all  times;  a  man  could  command  the  ship 
without  being  in  the  apartments  of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  it  his  duty  to  attend  upon  her  royal  highness,  without  your 
having  given  him  orders  so  to  do?         No. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  her  royal  highness's  room  of  his 
own  accord?  He  might  of  his  own  accord;  he  could  not  have  stone 
there  without  receiving  some  order  from  me. 
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Was  that  his  habit  or  his  duty,  without  orders  from  you?  It  was 
his  duty. 

Do  you  mean,  to  take  orders  from  you  ?        Yes. 

You  have  mentioned  the  tent  that  was  sometimes  raised'  upon  the 
deck,  how  near  was  the  steersman  to  that  tent?  About  three  or 
tour  feet. 

During  the  night  and  day?         Yes. 
'   Did  your  duty,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  call  you  sometimes  to  that 
place?         On  our  return  from  Jaffa  I  slept  on  deck. 

The  question  refers  to  the  place  where  the  steersman  was?  Most 
assuredly. 

How  near  was  the  place  where  you  slept  to  the  tent?  Over  the 
helm;  I  should  think  about  five  feet;   I  should  say  less  than  five  feet. 

From  the  place  that  the  steersman  occupied  was  it  easy  to  hear  what 
passed  within  the  tent?         Speaking  generally,  1  conceive  it  would  be. 

Describe  what  you  mean  by  speaking  generally?  If  the  conversa- 
tion was  such  as  generally  takes  place  between  two  persons,  it  might 
have  been  heard  where  I  siept  and  where  the  steersman  was. 

You  say  it  might  have  been  heard  where  you  slept ;  did  you,  in  fact, 
hear  it  ?        No,  I  did  not. 

Have  you  heard  conversation  from  that  place  passing  under  the  tent? 
No. 

Was  it  near  enough  to  have  heard  things  that  passed  in  general  within 
that  tent?         Yes. 

Did  the  tent  cover  the  whole  of  the  deck,  or  was  there  a  passage  left? 
There  was  a  passage  on  one  side  at  night. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  passing  along  that  passage  in  the  night? 
Yes. 

And  others  of  the  crew  ?         Certainly. 

Do  you  recollect  the  light  being  sometimes  put  from  under  that  tent 
to  be  taken  away  at  night  ?  It  was  taken  away  for  the  preservation 
ef  the  ship,  and  all  on  board  her. 

How  so?  .  We  had  received  information  at  Athens  and  at  Milo  of 
a  great  many  pirates  having  been  about  the  Archipelago,  and  it  was  then 
consistent  that  no  light  should  be  seen  upon  deck,  not  to  give  such  vessels 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  us  by  night. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  pirate  vessels  at  any  time; 
have  you  seen  any  ?         Yes. 

Was  the  danger  of  the  light  being  on  deck  represented  in  conse- 
quence of  that  to  her  royal  highness  ?         It  was. 

Was  the  light  removed  from  the  tent  after  that  representation  was 
made?         Yes. 

Was  there  any  communication  between  the  interior  of  the  tent  and 
the  cabin  below  ?        Yes. 

What  communication  was  it  ?  A  ladder  that  went  down  to  the 
dining-room. 

How  was  that  communication  kept  at  night,  open  or  shut?  Jt 
was  kept  open;  the  tent  covered  the  passage,  but  the  opening  was 
always  clear. 

Do  you  remember  a  tub  in  which  her  royal  highness  occasionally 
bathed  ?         I  do  remember  there  was  a  tub. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  tub  could  go  into  the  cabin  where  her 
royal  highness  slept  ?         No. 

Do  you  mean  th?t  yon  do  not  know,  or  that  it  was  too  large  to  be 
placed  in  the  cabin  ?         It  was  too  large  to  be  placed  in  the  cabin. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  has  her  royal  highness  ever  spoken  to  you 
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from  the  tent?  When  having  occasion  to  manoeuvre  the  ship  during 
the  night,  J  have  had  occasion  to  disturb  her  royal  highuess  from  her 
repose,  she  lias  then  called  to  me. 

When  you  answered  that  call,  did  you  open  that  tent?  Sometimes, 
when  I  could  not  distinctly  hear  what  her  royal  highuess  had  to  say,  1 
was  obliged  to  open  it. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  slept  on  board  your  vessel  ?  On  the 
return  from  Jaffa,  I  do  not  know  where  he  slept. 

Where  did  he  sleep  on  the  other  voyage?  On  going  out,  he  slept 
in  the  dining-room. 

Do  you  remember  the  position  of  her  royal  highness's  cabin,  with 
respect  to  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi  ?         Yes. 

flow  was  it  \  The  cabin  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  that  of  her 
royal  highness  was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Was  there  any  communication  between  them?  There  was  a  door 
and  two  skylights,  two  openings  on  the  deck. 

Was  there  any  gun  upon  the  deck?         Yes,  there  was. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highuess  sitting  upon  that  gun  with  any 
person?        No. 

Did  you  see  her  sitting  in  the  lap  of  any  person  on  board^  that 
vessel  ?        No. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  with  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  any  person? 
No. 

Or  kissing  any  person,  except,  perhaps,  the  child  Victorine?        No. 

During  the  whole  time  that  you  had  the  management  of  this  vessel, 
and  that  her  royal  highness  was  on  board,  did  you  see  the  slightest 
impropriety  or  indecency  in  her  behaviour  towards  Pergami,  or  towards 
any  other  person  ?         No. 

Do  you  remember  Pergami  going  on  land  at  Terracina  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  take  leave  of  her  royal  highness  ?         I  did. 

Describe  what  was  done  upon  that  occasion  by  him  ?  Kissing  her 
royal  highness's  hand  on  going  away  from  the  ship,  which  was  occa- 
sionally done  by  all  persons  on  taking  leave. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  navy  ?        About  sixteen  years. 
You  wear  some  orders  ?        I  do. 

What  are  they  ?  The  order  of  merit  and  fidelity  of  the  King  of 
Naples. 

On  what  occasion  did  you  receive  those  orders?  On  the  occa- 
sion of  taking  several  privateers  when  serving  in  the  Neapolitan  navy 
at  Messina.' 

Have  you  received  the  royal  permission  to  wear  those  orders?  One 
I  have. 

Which  is  that?        The  third  order. 

Bv  royal  permission,  I  meant  the  permission  of  your  own  king? 
Yes." 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

How  long  were  you  on  the  voyage  from  Tunis  to  Jaffa,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  recollect?  I  do  not  know  the  <*xact  date;  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  look  at  a  memoir  I  have  made — 

The  question  does  not  call  for  the  precise  time,  but  about  what  time  ? 
I  trhould  conceive,  from  two  to  three  mouths. 

How  long,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  were  you  upon  the  voyage 
from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ?        Nearly  a  month. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  were  not  more  than  a  month  ?        We 
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might  have  been  more,  I  cannot  state  exactly  to  a  day  without  appealing 
to  memoirs. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  you  were  not  two  months? 

The  witness  produced  a  paper,  and  was  asked, 

When  were  those  made?  They  were  copied  from  my  own  ori- 
ginals. 

When  ?        Since  I  have  been  on  my  voyage. 

Where  are  the  originals?        In  Sicily. 

Why  did  you  not  bring  the  originals?  I  did  not  think  they  would 
be  wanted. 

Why  did  you  make  the  copies  ?  Because  I  thought  it  consistent  ; 
I  thought  I  might  want  them  hereafter ;  1  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  bring  the  originals  with  me. 

You  made  the  copies  because  you  thought  they  might  be  wanted*  but 
you  did  not  think  the  originals  would  be  wanted,  is  that  so?         Yes. 

For  what  purpose  were  the  copies  to  be  wanted?  To  remember 
in  case  I  should  be  asked  any  particular  circumstance,  where  I  had  been, 
by  my  friends. 

Why  would  not  the  originals  communicate  that?  Because  it  is 
private  affairs. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  those  papers  you  have  in  your  hand  were 
copies  made  before  you  came  to  this  country  the  last  time?         Yes. 

In  Sicily  ?         On  my  voyage  on  board  the  ship. 

That  the  copies  which  you  now  hold  in  your  hand,  were  made  on 
your  voyage  on  board  the  ship  ?  On  board  the  ship  ;  1  went  from 
Messina  to  Syracuse;  I  heard  that  persons  were  called  to  England,  and 
I  expected  to  be  called  myself,  but  1  was  not  called. 

You  mean  that  the  copies  were  made  at  that  time  ?         On  my  voyage*. 

Can  you  tell  now,  without  looking  at  those  copies  made  by  you,  nearly 
how  long  you  were  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ?  We  might 
have  been  more  than  a  month,  I  cannot  tell  particularly  without  looking 
at  the  paper. 

According  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  will  you  take  upon  yourself 
to  say,  you  were  not  two  months?  From  one  to  two  months  I  should 
conceive  we  were ;  I  cannot  swear  exactly. 

Nearer  two  months  than  one  month?  I  should  think  nearer  two, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  thing. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear,  that  you  were  not  more  than  two 
months?        No,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  swear  that. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  evidence  of  the  witness  respecting  the  copies  from  his 
journal  was  read  over. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Lord  Chancellor. — Where  did  you  make  those  original  papers  that 
you  spoke  of?  The  papers  were  made  on  board  the  vessel  which  I 
commanded. 

Where,  on  what  voyage  ?        Going  from  Messina  to  Catania. 

Where  did  you  make  what  you  call  the  copies  of  those  originals? 
It  was  on  board  the  ship. 

•On  the  same  voyage?         Yes. 

On  the  way  from  Messina  to  Catania  ?  I  went  round  the  island  in 
a  vessel  of  my  own. 
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Did  you  make  the  original  minutes  when  you  were  on  board  the 
polacca  with  the  Princess  of  Wales?         The  original,  1  did. 

Did  you  make  the  copies  when. you  were  on  board  the  polacca  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales  ?  The  originals  were  made  on  board  the 
polacca. 

Where  did  you  make  the  copies?  When  I  went  round  the  island 
of  Sicily  in  my  own  vessel. 

Had  you  the  originals  with  you  at  the  time?  I  had,  on  board  the 
vessel. 

Are  those  copies  made  from  those  originals?  Yes;  there  are  very 
few  lines  of  them;  I  did  not  copy  the  whole  of  them. 

Are  they  faithful  extracts  of  so  much  as  they  purport  to  be  extracts 
of?         No;  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

You  recollect  your  original  papers?        Yes. 

Are  those  you  call  copies,  copies  of  the  whole  of  those  originals  ? 
They  are  not  copies  of  the  whole  transactions  on  board  the  polacca. 

Are  they  copies  of  any  part?  Some  parts,  such  as  the  dales  when 
we  sailed  from  different  places,  that  is  all. 

As  far  as  you  have  made  copies,  can  you  say,  upon  your  Oath,  that 
they  are  accurate  copies  of  parts  of  the  originals?         Yes. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General. — Have  you  looked  at  that  memorandum  since 
you  have  been  out  of  this  house?        No,  1  have  not. 

Look  at  the  memorandum,  do  not  read  it  aloud,  and  state  how  long 
you  were  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse? 

The  witness  referred  to  his  memorandum,  and  said, 

We  sailed  from  Jaffa  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Syracuse  on 
the  20th  of  August. 

The  paper  was  shewn  by  witness  to  Mr.  Solicitor-General, 
at  his  desire,  and  he  was  then  asked, 

During  the  voyage  from  Tunis  to  Jaffa,  where  did  Pergami  sieep? 
From  Tunis  to  Jaffa,  in  the  dining-room. 

Every  night?         To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  did. 

How  do  you  know  that?  Because  1  had  frequent  occasion  to  go  to 
her  royal  highness  in  the  morning  to  pay  my  respects,  and  I  saw  him 
in  bed. 

Were  those  the  only  occasions  on  which  you  saw  him  in  bed  in  the 
dining-room?         Those  are  the  only  occasions. 

Did  her  royal  highness  sleep  below  during  tiie  whole  of  the  voyage 
from  Tunis  to  Jaffa?         I  believe  she  did. 

When  you  went  to  pay  your  respects  to  her  royal  highness,  where 
was  her  royal  highness  at  the  time?         In  her  own  room. 

In  her  sleeping  cabin  ?         Yes. 

Abed?        On  the  sofa. 

Dressed  or  not?         Dressed. 

And  Pergami,  on  those  occasions,  in  bed  in  the  dining-room?  He 
was  in  bed. 

How  many  times  may  you  have  seen  him  on  the  average  in  a  week? 
1  neve*- particularized  to  haul  back  Ihe  screen,  but  sometimes  when  I 
have,  gone  in,  he  has  said  "Good  morning,"  as  I  passed. 

What  kind  of  a  bed  was  it,  or  bedstead?  .  I  believe  it  was  an  iron 
bedstead,  but  I  cannot  positively  recollect  what  it  was. , 

Fixed  ?  No,  it  was  not  a  fixture,  but  it  was  lashed  to  (lie  side  of 
the  vessel. v 
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Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  from  that  bed,  the  bed  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, when  the  door  was  open,  might  not  be  seen?      1  should  think  not. 

Then  now  it  is  only  you  should  think  not;  did  you  ever  stand  in  such 
a  position  as  to  see  to  decide  that?         No,  I  did  not. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  attend  upon  her  royal  highness?  No,  it  was 
not;  but  when  called  for  1  frequently  went  there. 

No  other  business  took  you  into  the  dining-cabin  in  the  night?      No. 

Though  you  had  the  command  of  the  ship  you  did  not  go  into  the 
cabin  at  night?         I  did  not,  without  being  sent  for. 

At  any  time,  either  upon  the  outward  or  homeward  voyage  ?  On 
the  homeward  voyage  I  have. 

Often  ?        Not  very  often ;  such  as  going  to  dinner. 

At  night?        No. 

Never?        Never,  without  being  called  for. 

Who  was  to  call  you  at  night?  The  crew  on  deck,  when  I  was 
not  on  deck  myself. 

Who  was  to  call  you  into  the  dining  apartment  at  night?  Some  of 
the  servants  of  the  house — of  the  ship. 

Being  so  called,  you  have  gone  at  different  times?  I  have  gone 
when  I  have  been  called  for,  but  L  never  went  Of  my  own  accord. 

Has  that  happened  frequently?         Not  very  frequently. 

Has  that  happened  several  times?  1  cannot  specify  the  number  of 
times,  but  I  apprehend  more  than  once. 

Or  twice  or  ten  times?  I  might  have  been  as  many  times  as  that, 
but  I  cannot  possibly  recollect  the  number  of  times  I  have  been  sent  for. 

Under  this  tent,  on  the  dock,  there  was  a  bed,  was  there  also  a  sofa? 
There  was  a  sofa  and  a  bed. 

Whose  bed?         1  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Austin's  bed. 

Who  slept  in  that  bed?         1  do  not  know. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  you  do  not  know  that  her  royal  highness 
slept  in  that  bed  ?         Her  royal  highness  slept  on  a  sofa,  not  on  a  bed. 

Near  that  bed  ?         Not  very  near. 

How  far  off?         As  far  as  I  am  from  that  seat  there. 

Three  or  four  yards  ?         I  should  say  three  yards. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  there  was  an  interval  of  any  thing  like  three 
yards  between  the  bed  and  the  sofa?  Between  the  extremities  of 
both,  there  tvns  a  great  deal  more. 

Was  there  more  than  a  yard  between  the  nearest  point  of  both? 
Yes,  most  assuredly  there  was. 

How  much?         There  must  have  been  more  than  two  yards. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  sleep,  on  the  sofa  ?         Yes. 

How  do  you  know  tint?  Because  I  had  occasion  to  see  her  one 
night,  when  I  went  in  there. 

Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have  to  know  that?  That  is  the  only- 
reason  ;  I  can  testify  having  seen  her  royal  highness  on  that  bed,  and  1 
conceive  she  always  slept  there. 

Who  slept  on  the  bed  ?         I  do  not  know. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  placed  there?  It  was  placed  therefor 
persons  to  sit  there,  during  the  day. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  it  was  placed  there  for  people  to  sit  on 
during  the  day?  That  was  the  occasion  1  saw  it  used  for  during  the 
day-time. 

You  mean  to  swear,  you  believe  it  was  placed  there  for  that  purpose  ? 
I  can  state  no  other  purpose,  I  do  not  know  that  any  person  slept  in  it, 
I  never  s.vw  any  person  in  bed  there.  ,;  ..*■ 
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Did  you  ever  see  Pergami  ip  bed  there?  I  have  never  seen  him 
in  bed ;   I  have  seen  him  sit  on  it  in  the  day-time. 

Have  you  never  seen  him  lie  upon  it  in  the  day-time?         No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  have  never  seen  him  lie  upon  it  in  the 
day-time  ?         I  do. 

Had  you  never  the  curiosity  to  inquire  where  Pergami  slept  the  whole 
of  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse?  No,  I  had  other  duties  to 
attend  to,  navigating  the  ship  to  carry  her  royal  highness  about  to  the 
different  places  to  which  she  went,  and  I  did  not  attend  to  that. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  during  that  voyage,  and  the  whole  of  it, 
Pergami  slept  upon  that  bed  under  the  tent  ?  I  cannot  say  where  he 
slept,  1  never  went  to  look  after  Mr.  Pergami;  when  he  was  wanted,  or 
where  he  slept,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  I  oan  only  repeat  that  I 
never  saw  him  in  bed. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  slept  on  that  bed  every  night  on  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ?         [  cannot  say. 

Have  you  any  doubt  upon  the  subject?  1  must  certainty  doubt 
whether  he  did  sleep  there  every  night,  or  whether  he  did  sleep  there 
at  all  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  saw  him  there,  nor  do  I  ki.ow  where  he 
slept. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  entertain  doubts  whether  he  did  sleep  there, 
and  believe  that  he  did  not  sleep  there?  When  i  never  saw  him 
there,  1  have  every  reason  to  doubt  that  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep  there  ? 
I  believe  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Where  did  he  sleep  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  went  to  look  where 
he  slept. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  sleep  in  the  cabin  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to 
Syracuse?  I  never  went  into  the  cabin  in  the  day-time,  to  see 
whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  him,  during  any  part  of  that  voyage,  sleeping  in  the 
cabin  ?  1  do  not  know ;  I  never  went  into  the  cabin  to  see  whether 
he  slept  there  or  not. 

Did  you  ever,  either  by  night  or  in  the  morning,  see  him,  during  any 
part  of  that  voyage,  sleeping  in  the  cabin  in  his  former  place?  I  do 
not  recollect  having  seen  him  there. 

Do  you  mean  now  to  repeat,  that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep  under 
the  tent?         1  must  again  repeat  that  I  do  not  know  where  he  slept. 

Not  knowing  where  he  did  sleep,  you  mean  to  have  it  believed  that 
you  do  not  believe  he  slept  under  the  tent  ?  I  believe  he  did  not  sleep 
under  the  tent. 

What  is  your  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  sleep  under  the 
tent?  Because  when  I  went  to  see  her  royal  highness  one  night,  1 
did  not  see  any  one  there. 

Was  it  light  or  dark  ?        It  was  dark. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native?  I  was  born  an  Englishman, 
part  of  an  Irishman. 

It  being  dark,  and  not  seeing  him  when  it  was  dark,  is  that  the  only 
reason  for  your  belief  that  he  did  not  sleep  under  the  tent?  The 
light  of  the  binnacle  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  whether  he  was  there  or  not ;  it  was  dark  at  night,  but  there 
was  the  light  from  the  binnacle  that  reflected  into  the  place  when  I 
opened  it. 

Attend  to  the  oath  you  have  taken  ;  upon  the  uight  when  her  royal 
highness  called  you,  and  when   you  say  there  was  ,i  light  from  tin  bin- 
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nacle,  will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  that  Pergami  was  not  on 
that  bed  ?         I  do  swear  to  it. 

Was  that  the  only  occasion  that  you  saw  that  bed  when  Pergami 
was  not  there  ?  I  have  gone  there  frequently,  and  seen  the  bed  in 
the  same  position,  and  1  never  saw  him  there. 

Have  you  gone  there  frequently  ?  1  have  gone  there  when  called 
for. 

And  you  never  saw  him  there  ?        I  never  did. 
Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  if  he  had  been  there,  jou  must  have  seen 
him  ?        Yes,  if  he  had  been  on  the  bed  1  must  have  seen  him. 

Do  you  remember  the  night  of  a  storm  off  Candia?         Yes,  1  do. 
Did  her  royal  highness  go  below  ?        She  did. 

Where  did  she  sleep  ?  She  ciept  on  the  deck.  1  did  not  follow 
her  royal  highness  to  see  where  she  slept ;  but  J  believe  she  slept  in  the 
cabin  belonging  to  My.  Hownam. 

Do  you  not  know  that  she  slept  on  the  deck  below,  by  the  side  of 
that  cabin  of  Mr.  Hownam?  She  might  have  slept  there  at  first, 
and  afterwards  retired  to  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Hownam  ;  but  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  ship  required  me  to  stop  on  deck. 

Did  you  not  see  her  royal  highness  below  on  the  deck?  I  believe 
at  day-light  iu  the  morning  I  saw  her  royal  highness  in  Mr.  Hownam's 
cabin. 

Did  you  not  go  below  during  the  night,  and   see   her  below  during 
the  night?         i  do  not  recollect  to  have  done  it;  it  does  not  strike  me 
that  I  did  :  it  blew  very  hard  indeed,  and  required  me  on  deck. 
Do  you  know  where  Pergami  slept  on  that  night?         I  do  not. 
Where  did  you  see  Pergami  in  the  morning?         The  first  1   saw  was 
on  his  coming  on  deck  ;  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  ladder. 

You  mean  to  swear  you  never  saw  him  during  the  night  lying  on  the 
deck  below  ?        No,  1  did  not. 

Had  you  the  whole  command  of  the  vessel?  Speaking  of  havino- 
the  command,  1  had  those  orders  which  her  royal  highness  chose  to  give 
me  at  different  times,  and  under  those  I  acted;  the  ship  was  lured  by 
her  royal  highness. 

During  the  whole  of  that  month  you  mean  to  swear  you  never  saw 
Pergami  in  bed  anywhere  ?  I  never  saw  him  in  bed  anywhere;  I 
have  seen  hira  sitting  on  that  bed  on  the  deck,  but  never  saw  him  lying 
down. 

At  the  helm  you  could  not  hear  a  conversation  that  passed  within, 
unless  it  was  in  a  certain  tone  of  voice?  Speaking  as  you  are  now 
speaking,  I  might  have  heard  it,  I  could  have  heard  it. 

When  herroyal  highness  called,  you  did  not  hear,  and  were  obliged 
to  lift  up  the  tent  ?  Yes,  when  blowing  hard  on  board  the  ship,  the 
working  of  every  material  on  board  prevents  persons  hearing,  and  I 
could  not  distinctly  hear  what,  her  royal  highness  said,  but  I  naturally 
concluded,  from  having  been  called  on  former  occasions,  that  it  was  to 
inquire  respecting  the  weather. 

Adjourned. 

— — .— _  * 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY,— TUESDAY,  OCT.  10. 

PROSECUTIONS    FOR    PERJURY. 

Earl  Grosvenor  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  a 
subject  of  considerable  importance.     Their   lordships   were 
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perfectly  aware  that  ber  majesty's  Attorney-Genera,  had  an- 
nounced it  to  be  his  intention  to  prosecute  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  had  been  examined  at  their  lordships'  bar,  for  per- 
jury. From  what  they  had  heard,  it  might  strike  them  as  it 
aid  him,  that  it  was  probable  more  than  one  witness  would  be 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  perjury.  In  an  early  stage  of  the 
present  proceedings,  that  house  had  come  to  a  resolution  that 
they  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  those  prosecutions  to 
which  witnesses  might  expose  themselves.  That  the  house 
would  not  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  any  prosecution  ; 
but  it  was  not  quite  so  clear  that  individuals  would  not,  nkr 
was  it  clear  that  indictments  for  perjury  committed  in  the 
course  of  proceedings  like  that  which  the  house  was  engaged 
in,  could  be  maintained.  He  wished  therefore,  to  know, 
from  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  whether  he 
believed  there  was  any  power  of  prosecuting  witnesses  in  this 
cause  for  perjury  ?  It  might  be  practicable  to  throw  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  which  would  enable  the  parties  to  escape  ; 
he  therefore  thought  care  should  be  taken  that  there  was  no 
interference  from  any  quarter  with  that  power  in  the  country 
to  which  the  power  of  punishing  such  offences  was  confided. 
The  honour  and  dignity  of  that  house  appeared  to  him  to  be 
concerned  in  seeing  that  no  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the 
Way  of  prosecutions  of  the  nature  to  which  he  had  alluded; 
and  he  would,  therefore,  submit,  that  it  might  be  expedient 
to  pass  a  short  act  of  parliament  to  remove  all  doubts  on  the 
subject. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  if  he  took  upon  himself  to 
reply  to  the  noble  earl,  their  lordships  would  allow  him  to 
say  that  he  did  so  because  the  proposition  just  submitted  to 
their  lordships  in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings  now  in 
progress,  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  steps 
that  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He  would  take  the  liberty  to  say, 
that  when  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar  announced  his  de- 
termination to  prosecute  one  of  the  witnesses  in  support  of 
the  bill,  for  perjury,  he  had  gone  a  little  further  than  he  ought 
to  have  done  in  that  stage  of  the  proceedings.  And  to  him  it 
appeared  that  the  noble  earl  had  at  present  no  right  to  talk  of 
the  probability  of  prosecutions  for  perjury  being  instituted 
against  more  than  one  of  the  witnesses.  On  that  probability 
he  felt,  for  his  own  part,  that  he  had  no  right  to  form  an 
opinion  till  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings. 
He  felt  that  till  then  lie  owed  it  to  every  witness  to  suspend  his 
judgment  on  the  testimony  which  he  might  offer  at  their  lord, 
ships'  bar.  He  would  appeal  to  them  whether,  both  in  a  judicial 
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and  a  moral  point  of  view,  they  were  not  bound  to  act  on  this 
principle  ;  and  whether,  taking  the  course  which  had  been 
suggested,  they  would  not,  instead  of  giving  the  witnesses 
that  protection  to  which  they  were  entitled,  proceed,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  punish  imputed  perjuries,  though  every  word  which 
had  been  sworn  might  be  proved  true  by  witnesses  subse- 
quently to  be  called.  On  that  ground  he  deemed  it  unfit  to 
give  any  answer  to  the  question  which  had  been  put.  [Hear, 
hear !] 

Earl  Grosvenor  wished  it  to  be  borne  in  mind,  notwith- 
standing the  impropriety  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  he  had  only  stated  an  hypo- 
thetical case.  Ke  had  stated  also,  that  there  was  an  indivi- 
dual among  the  witnesses  who  had  been  threatened  with  pro- 
secution, and  that  others  might  be  prosecuted  :  and  in  this, 
as  far  as  he  might  judge,  from  the  evidence  of  hi3  ears,  he 
was  fully  borne  out.  He  could  not  help  thinking  it  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  it  was  said  that  the  step  that 
he  had  taken  was  extraordinary ;  that  it  was  anticipating  the 
conclusion  ;  but  their  lordships  would  recollect,  that  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings  in  this  particular  case,  the 
noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  thought  it  right  that  the  house 
should  declare  it  would  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of 
prosecution  for  perjury.  This  had  taken  place  some  weeks 
ago,  yet  they  had  been  given  to  understand  that  this  was  the 
first  time  such  a  question  had  been  agitated.  Under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case,  it  might  be  desirable  that  a 
bill  like  that  which  he  had  suggested,  should  pass,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  determination  to  which  they  had  already  come, 
not  to  interpose  their  powers  to  screen  any  individual  from 
punishment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  remarked,  their  lordships  would 
surely  see  the  mighty  difference  between  laying  down  a 
rule  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  true  evidence,  before  any 
witness  had  been  examined,  and  that  of  adopting  a  particular 
measure  with  respect  to  certain  individuals  pending  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  witnesses  might  have  sworn  falsely  for  aught 
he  knew ;  but  on  that  he  had  no  right  to  give  an  opinion. 
There  was  a  great  difference  between  such  a  measure  as 
had  been  proposed,  and  a  rule  adopted  in  the  first  instance, 
which  was  to  extend  to  all  the  witnesses  that  were  to  be 
examined. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  spoke,  but  was  inaudible  below  the 
bar. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool-  could  not  approve  of  the  course 
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which  had  been  suggested  by  the  noble  earl ;  and  thought, 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  such  a  measure,  adopted  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  general  rule  laid  down  at  the  commencement, 
previous  to  the  examination  of  a  single  witness. 

WILLIAM  CARRINGTON. 

Lord  Melville  stated,  that  circumstances  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  with  respect  to  W.  Carrington,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  on  Saturday,  which,  in  his  judgment,  made 
it  highly  important  that  that  witness  should  be  again  brought 
to  their  lordships'  bar,  either  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  the 
witness  then  under  examination  had  retired.  He  should 
move,  that  William  Carrington  do  attend  at  their  lordships' 
bar. 

Earl  Grey  thought  it  might  be  the  more  convenient  course 
to  bring  up  the  witness  for  further  examination,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  case  had  been  gone  through  with. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — The  question  was,  whether  the 
particular  individual  should  be  called  in  when  they  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  case,  or  forthwith.  He  was  inclined 
to  adopt  the  latter  course. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  of  opinion,  that  the  license 
allowed  to  the  counsel  on  either  side  could  not  be  withheld 
from  a  member  of  the  court.  He  thought  the  noble  viscount 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  decide,  whether  it  was  most  advisable 
that  the  witness  should  be  called  back  now,  or  at  some  future 
time. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  thought  it  rested  with  the  noble 
lord  to  say  when  the  witness  should  be  recalled.  He,  for  his 
own  part,  thought  the  sooner  the  court  were  put  in  possession 
of  this  information  the  better. 

Lord  Melville  did  not  say,  that  the  necessity  of  the  case 
required  the  instant -examination  of  the  witness;  he  would 
only  say,  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  highly  expedient  that  the 
particular  witness  alluded  to  should  be  examined  without 
much  delay.  He  moved,  that  William  Carrington  should 
he  »vdered  to  attend  to  be  examined  at  their  lordships'  bar 
tfcis  day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


L'putenant  John  Fiinn,  R.N.,  further  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Solicitor- General. 

At' what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Athens?        On  the  8th  of  May 
believe. 
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Did  you  touch  either  at  Athens  or  at  Milo,  on  the  homeward  voyage  ? 
No. 

You  mentioned  yesterday  memorandums,  or  a  copy  of  memorandums, 
which  you  made  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  ?         Yes. 

When  was  that  made,  how  long  ago?  About  three  months  ago, 
between  three  and  four  months  ago. 

How  long  previously  to  that  time  was  it  that  you  had  been  in  Englai.d  ? 
I  had  been  in  England  in  181?. 

You  had  not  been  in  England  from  1817  down  to  that  period? 
No. 

Was  the  memorandum  made  on  shore,  or  on  board  the  vessel  ?  On 
board  the  vessel. 

Had  you  been  on  shore  a  short  time  before  that?  In  Sicily;  I 
sailed  from  Messina  to  La  Carta  first,  and  from  thence  to  Catania,  and 
from  Catania  to  Messina. 

Were  you  on  board  an  Italian  vessel  ?  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
was  on  board  an  Italian  vessel. 

At  the  time  you  are  speaking  of,  when  that  memorandum  was  made? 
No,  I  was  not. 

Of  what  country  ?         An  English  vessel. 
What  was  the  name  of  that  vessel?        The  Lion. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  memorandum  you  hold  in  vour  hand  ? 
Yes. 

(The  paper  was  handed  to  Mr.  Solicitor-General.) 
You  have  stated  that  you  had  the  command  of  this  polacca,  who  was 
t  that  navigated  the  vessel  ?         I  did. 

Who  was  it  that  gave  orders  to  the  sailors?  Generally  it  was  the 
captain,  but  those  orders  came  from  me. 

Did  you  do  more  than  merely  direct  the  captain  as  to  the  place 
he  was  to  go  to?  I  did  not  particularly  direct  him  to  go  to  any 
place ;  I  only  gave  him  orders  to  execute  those  duties  belonging  to 
the  ship. 

Did  he  not  execute  these  duties  as  the  captain  of  a  vessel  ordinarily 
does,  by  giving  directions  to  his  crew  ?        I  conceive  he  did. 

Then,  in  navigating  the  vessel,  had  he  not  the.  whole  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  ship?  He  had  not  the  whole  management  of  the  ship, 
because  the  management  was  given  to  my  charge  by  her  royal 
highness. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  gave  orders  to  the  seamen  about  the  naviga^ 
tion  of  the  vessel  ?  The  management  of  the  ship  and  the  manoeuvring 
of  the  ship  were  different. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  navigated  the  ship?  By 
navigating  the  ship,  such  as  directing  the  courses  to  steer  by,  and  giving 
orders  to  the  crew  occasionally. 

Then  you  did  occasionally  give  orders  to  the  crew  as  to  navigating 
the  vessel  ?  The  navigating  of  the  vessel  includes  manoeuvring  the 
ship  and  sails,  those  things  as  well  as  the  navigation  also. 

Did  you  give  directions  as  to  the  manoeuvring  the  ship?  Some- 
times 1  did,  sometimes  I  did  not. 

Was  'jot  that  generally  done  by  Gargiulo,  the  captain  ?  Sometimes 
he  was  not  on  deck,  and  1  had  occasion  to  do  it  myseIC 

Then  was  it  only  when  he  was  not  upon  deck,  and  you  had  occasion  to 
do  it  on  that  accor.nt,  that  you  gave  those  directions?  Sometimes  I 
have  done  it  also  wheu  he  has  been  upon  deck. 

Was  it  not  generally  done  by  Gargiulo  ?  As  to  the  working  of  the 
ship,  I  think  he  generally  did  it  more  than  I  didjmyself. 

2  D  2 
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Do  you  usually  write  in  Italian  or  in  English  ?        In  both. 

You  must  perceive  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  ;  do  you 
usually  write  in  the  one  or  the  other  language  ?  1  write  in  English 
generally. 

Was  the  account  which  you  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  the  vessel  in 
Italian  or  in  English  ?        In  Italian. 

Was  that  account  written  by  yourself?  The  account  was  written 
by  the  clerk. 

The  question  refers  to  that  account  referred  to  by  you  yesterday,  and 
from  which  you  made  your  extracts  ?        It  was  written  by  the  clerk. 

Was  that  clerk  an  Italian  or  an  Englishman?  I  do  not  know  what 
he  was!  , 

Was  he  your  servant?        No. 

How  long  were  you  on  board  the  vessel  with  him  ?  In  the  voyage 
we  were  several  months  on  board. 

With  that  clerk  ?  Yes,  there  was  a  clerk ;  the  copy  you  allude  to 
now,  the  journal,  was  kept  by  myself  in  Italian. 

The  question  refers  to  the  journal  froia  which  you  took  that  memo- 
randum, whether  that  was  kept  in  English  or  in  Italian?  It  was  in 
Italian,  the  log-book? 

Was  it  from  the  log-book  you  took  those  memorandums,  those 
copies  ?        Yes. 

By  whom  was  the  log-book  kept  ?  By  myself,  it  was  a  private 
memorandum  of  myself. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  log-book  was  a  private  memorandum  of  your- 
.self  ?  Yes,  it  was  a  private  memorandum  of  myself;  it  was  not  exactly 
the  log  of  the  ship,  it  was  a  private  memorandum  of  myself;  I  consi- 
dered the  log  for  my  own  private  purpose. 

Being  for  your  own  private  purpose,  was  it  kept  by  yourself  or  by  a 
clerk  ?  It  was  kept  and  directed  by  myself,  some  writing  of  my  own, 
and  some  writing  of  a  clerk  in  it. 

Was  that  the  clerk  to  whom  you  alluded  just  now  ?         Yes. 

Was  he  on  board  the  polacca  ?         Yes,  he  was. 

The  whole  voyage  ?         Yes,  the  whole  voyage. 

You  were  asked  whether  he  was  an  Italian  or  an  Englishman?  An 
Italian. 

Did  you  not  state  just  now,  that  you  did  not  know  what  countryman 
he  was  ?  I  believed  him  to  be  an  Italian  or  a  Sicilian ;  I  did  not 
know  what  he  was;  he  was  on  board  the  ship. 

Did  you  not,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  you,  whether  he  was  an 
Englishman  or  an  Italian,  tell  me  you  did  not  Know  what  countryman 
he  was  ? 

The  following  question   and  answer  were  read  over  to  the 

witness : 

"  Was  that  clerk  an  Italian  or  an  Englishman  ?"  "  I  do  not  know 
what  he  was." 

Did  you  not  tell  me  just  now,  when  I  asked  you  whether  he  was  an 
Italian  or  an  Englishman,  that  you  did  not  kuow  what  he  was  ?  I 
do  not  know  what  he  was,  but  I  believe  he  was  an  Italian  or  a 
Sicilian. 

You  say  he  wrote  only  a  part,  was  the  part  which  you  wrote  written 
in  Italian  or  in  English  ?        That  part  which  I  wrote  was  in  English. 

Did  you  not  tell  me  just  now,  ttiat  the  log,  or  whatever  it  was,  wut 
written  in  Italian?         In  Italian. 
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Now  you  mean  to  say  it  was  written  partly  in  Italian  and  partly  in 
English  ?         Part  of  both,  to  my  recollection. 

The  witness  requested  leave  to  withdraw,  being  taken  ill. 

The  witness  was  led  out  of  the  house. 

After  a  short  time  the  witness  returned. 

The  previous  evidence  of  the  witness  was  read  over  to 
him,  and  he  interppsed,  by  saying,  '  The  clerk  I  referred  to 
was  a  sailor  whose  name  was  Pasquali ;  he  was  a  servant  of 
mine.' 

Having  told  us  in  a  former  part  of  your  examination,  that  Pasquali 
was  not  a  servant  of  yours,  and  having  now  told  us  he  was  a  servant  of 
yours,  which  of  these  two  stories  dp  you  mean  to  adhere  to  ?  I  mean 
to  adhere  that  he  acted  as  both. 

Do  you  mean  by  saying  that  he  acted  as  both,  that  he  was  your  ser- 
vant, and  that  he  was  not  your  servant  ?  His  being  a  servant  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  taking  my  cot  up  and  down,  and  making  my 
bed,  and  those  private  affairs,  such  as  writing  for  me,  were  done  for 
me,  such  as  the  duty  of  a  servant;  he  was  not  kept  as  a  clerk,  but 
lie  was  kept  more  as  a  sailor  on  board  the  ship. 

Then  he  acted  as  your  servant  ?  He  acted  as  a  sailor  and  as  a  ser- 
vant on  board  the  ship;  he  was  one  of  the  crew. 

You  having  kept  a  part  of  the  log  yourself,  and  Pasquali  having  kept 
the  remainder,  which  of  the  two  kept  the  larger  proportion  ?  It  is 
impossible  I  can  determine  at  this  moment ;  1  have  not  the  thing  before 
my  eyes,  nor  can  1  say  which  kept  the  most,  but  I  should  think  J  kept 
the  most  of  it  myself;  1  may  be  mistaken  as  to  such  a  circumstance;  I 
have  not  the  thing  before  me,  and  1  caunot  say. 

Then  the  most  of  it,  if  kept  by  you,  was  kept  in  English  ?  There 
was  some  in  English  and  some  in  Italian,  written  by  myself. 

Did  you  not  tell  us  just  now,  that  the  part  kept  by  you  was  kept  in 
English?  If  1  told  you  so,  it  was  at  a  moment  when  I  felt  myself  so 
situate  that  I  did  not  know  what  1  saia. 

Then  the  part  that  was  kept  by  you,  do  you  mean  now  to  say  was 
kept  sometimes  in  English,  and  sometimes  in  Italian  ?         Yes. 

Was  the  greater  proportion,  according  to  the  oest  of  your  recollection 
in  English,  or  in  Italian  ?  I  should  involve  myself  very  much  to  say 
which  it  was,  I  cannot  recollect. 

Was  there  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  in  English?  By  s-viug 
that  there  was  a  considerable  proportion,  1  shail  conceive  the  greater 
part  was  written  by  me  in  English,  but  I  do  not  recollect,  1  should  think 
as  much  the  one  as  the  other. 

Do  you  mean  the  greater  proportion  in  English,  or  about  the  same  ? 
About  the  same. 

Look  at  that  paper,  {the  paper  produced  by  the  witness,)  and  tell  me 
whether  it  does  not  commence  with  your  departure  from  Messina?  It 
does  not  commence  with  that,  it  is  in  December. 

Where  does  it  commence  from  ?  From  the  6th  of  December,  which 
was  the  day  her  royal  highness  arrived  at  Messina. 

When  did  she  set  out  from  Messina?         On  the  6th  of  January. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  desired  that  the  memo- 
randum might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  witness    to  enable  him 
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to  answer  the  questions,  and  not  in  Lie  hands  of  the  Solicitor- 
General. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  memorandum,  if  it 
was  properly  the  subject  of  reference  at  all,  ought  to  be  seen 
by  the  witness  in  answering  the  questions  by  the  counsel  exa- 
mining him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  answer  the  questions  put 
from  it. 

Mr.  Solicitor- General. — Produce  the  paper  again. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  queen  advised  the  witness  not 
to  give  it  to  Mr.  Solicitor-General. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  paper  must  be  so  pro- 
duced as  to  be  as  much  under  the  eyes  of  the  counsel  as  of  the 
witness. 

The  Solicitor- General  of  the  queen  stated  that  to  that  he  had 
noobjection. 

The  paper  was  laid  before  Mr.  Solicitor-General  and  the 
witness. 

What  is  the  first  entry  ?        December. 
What  is  the  place  ?         Messina. 
In  what  language  ?         Italian. 

[Some  questions  and  answers  are  here  omitted,  which  tend 
merely  to  shew  that  all  the  entries  of  dates  and  places,  in  the 
memorandum  in  question,  were  made  in  the  Italian  language.] 

Lookatthat  paper,  and  state  whether  there  is  a  single  entry  of  all 
the  places  traced  in  that  paper  in  the  English  language?  No,  there 
is  not. 

Does  it  come  down  to  the  return  to  Messina?         It  does. 

And  every  entry  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  is  in  Italian  ?  Yes, 
in  this  it  is. 

Look  at  that  paper,  and  tell  nie  whether  you  will  swear  it  is  your 
hand-writing?         No,  I  cannot  swear  it  is  my  hand-writing. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Clorinde?         Yes. 

Whose  hand-writing  is  that  paper  ?         It  is  the  clerk's. 

Pasquali  ?         Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Was  not  Pasquali  a  confectioner  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  ? 
No,  not  the  Pasquali  I  mean. 

Was  he  not  one  of  the  crew  of  the  polacca?  He  was  not  one  of 
the  sailors  of  the  ship,  the  Pasquali  you  allude  to ;  there  was  a  Pasquali 
in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness,  but  not  the  Pasquali  who  wrote 
this. 

Was  not  the  Pasquali,  that  acted  as  your  servant,  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  polacca?        Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  that  Pasquali  was  on  board  the  British 
ship  the  Lion,  three  months  ago?  Yes,  he  was  ;  he  went  down  with 
me  from  Messina  to  La  Carta,  as  being  the  pilot  of  the  coast,  and  from 
La  Carta  to  Cattania,  where  he  was  discharged. 

What  became  of  him  in  the  interval,  between  the  termination  of  the 
long  voyage,  and  the  time  you  are  mentioning?         I  do  not  know. 

What  Decame  of  the  polacca  in  the  interval  ?  The  polacca,  she 
went  to  Naples;  I  do  not  know  exactly,  I  left  her  at  Genoa. 
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With  her  crew  on  board  ?        Not  with  the  whole  of  the  crew. 

Pasquali  was  left  behind  ?  Pasquali  went  with  me  to  Messina,  he 
and  another  sailor  who  had  been  with  me  six  years  in  the  flotilla. 

Pasquali  it  was  who  made  this  memorandum  for  you  on  board  the 
vessel  three  months  ago  ?        By  my  directions. 

Did  you  not  tell  us  yesterday,  that  it  was  in  your  own  hand-writing? 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  did,  it  was  a  thing  that  escaped  my  memory, 
I  did  not  reflect  at  the  moment. 

When  you  were  asked  that  question,  was  not  the  paper  before  you? 
It  was  not  in  my  hand  at  the  moment  when  1  answered,  and  1  did 
not  reflect  at  the  moment  whether  it  was  in  my  own  hand- writing  or 
not. 

Now,  however,  you  say  it  was  not  in  your  hand-writing,  but  in  Pas 
quali's  ?        Yes,  by  my  directions. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  is  not  in  the  hand  writing  of  Schiavini  ?  This 
is  Schiavini's  hand-writing. 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    THE    SOLICITOR-GENERAL    OF    THE 
QUEEN. 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  Sicily  ?         Eight  or  nine  years. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  speaking  there  the  Italian  or  the  English 
language  ?         The  Italian. 

At  the  time  when  you  went  the  voyage  with  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales,  were  you  then  as  familiar  with  the  Italian  as  you  are 
now  ?        Yes,  perfectly,  and  more  so. 

The  clerk  you  mentioned,  you  say  you  do  not  know  what  he  was,  do 
you  know  of  what  country  he  was  a  native?  I  believe  he  was  of 
some  part  of  Italy,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Did  he  speak  Italian  ?         Yes. 

Did  Pasquali  make  a  copy  from  your  log-book?         Yes. 

Are  you  a  lieutenant  on  half-pay  in  the  English  navy  ?        I  am. 

Have  you  been  examined  at  any  time  before  you  came  to  England ; 
have  any  questions  been  put  to  you  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  on  board  that  polacca?        No. 

If  you  had  received  notice  of  its  being  necessary,  could  you  have 
brought  that  log-book  here  ?         I  should  suppose  I  could. 

Who  was  it  made  the  copy  from  the  log-book  ?        Pasquali. 

You  stated  just  now  that  the  paper  in  your  hand  was  written  by 
Schiavini  ?         Yes. 

When  did  he  write  it  ?         A  few  days  back. 

What  did  he  write  it  from  ?  By  dictating  from  the  paper  I  had  in 
my  hand,  written  by  Pasquali. 

Carry  back  your  recollection  to  the  outward  voyage  from  Tunis  to 
Jaffa,  you  have  stated  that  on  that  voyage  her  royal  highness  slept  in 
the  cabin  ;  and  that  when  you  went  to  that  cabin  in  the  morning,  when 
you  were  sent  for  to  her  royal  highness,  you  passed  Pergami  in  his  bed ; 
you  stale  that  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  her  royal  highness 
slept  in  the  tent;  when  you  were  called  to  wait  upon  her  royal  high- 
ness in  that  tent,  had  you  any  occasion  to  pass  through  the  room  where 
Pergarrw  had  slept  before  ?  After  her  royal  highness  had  got  up,  I 
went  up  the  ladder. 

What  sort  of  a  tent  was  it,  a  double  or  a  single  tent?  A  single 
tent. 

Do  you  recollect  the  breadth  of  the  beam  of  the  vessel  ?  - 1  should 
suppose  from  nineteen  to  twenty  feet. 
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Mr.  Solicitor-General  requested  that  the  paper  might  be  de- 
posited in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  house.  The  paper 
was  delivered  in. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Lord  Kingston. — You  say  that  you  fitted  up  the  princess's  cabin,  what 
was  the  length  and  width  of  the  door?  The  doors  might  have  been 
from  three  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half  wide ;  there  were  two  divided. 

What  height  ?        I  should  suppose  about  six  feet. 

What  was  the  depth  of  the  princess's  bathing  tub  ?  I  cannot  state 
precisely  the  depth  of  it ;  but  I  should  conceive  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet.  , 

If  that  tub  was  laid  on  its  side,  could  it  be  slewed  in  the  cabin? 
No,  1  should  hardly  conceive*  that,  unless  both  doors  were  open,  it 
could  ;  it  might  have  gone  one  end  of  it,  but  the  whole  could  not  have 
gone  in. 

If  both  doors  were  open,  could  it  have  been  slewed  in  ?  One  pari 
could  have  been  got  in,  the  half  of  it  could  have  been  got  in,  but  it 
could  not  have  gone  the  whole. 

Describe  the  reason  why,  if  one  half  of  it  could  go  in,  the  rest  of  it 
could  not  go  in  ?         Because  there  is  not  length. 

Not  length  in  the  cabin  ?  There  was  not  length  from  the  sofa 
where  her  royal  highness  slept  to  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

What  length  was  the  cabin  ?  The  cabin  on  the  floor,  T  should 
suppose,  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  feet,  or  ten  feet  and  a  half. 

What  length  was  the  princess's  bathing  tub  ?  The  princess's  bath- 
ing tub  must  have  been  at  least  six  feet,  or  nearly  that.  , 

Do  you  mean  to  say  a  tub  six  feet  could  not  have  gone  into  a  room 
of  ten  feet  and  a  half  ?         But  there  was  the  sofa  there. 

Was  that  sofa  immoveable  ?  It  was  moveable,  but  it  never  was 
removed. 

Was  it  fastened  to  the  floor  ?        It  was;  there  were  two  sofas. 

And  it  could  not  be  removed  from  thence  ?  It  could  have  been  re- 
moved, but  it  never  was  removed. 

You  are  positive  it  never  was  removed  ?  Positive,  till  her  royal 
highness  disembarked  at  Capo  d'Anza. 

What  distance  was  the  sofa  from  the  door?  About,  a  foot  and  a 
half,  or  two  feet  at  most. 

When  the  doors  w^re  thrown  open,  the  bathing  tub  could  not  be 
slewed  in  on  one  side  of  the  sofa?         No,  certainly  not. 

Did  you  not  say  that  the  lights  on  deck  in  the  tent  were  put  out  for 
fear  of  pirates  seeing  you?         Yes,  after  our  departure  from  Jaffa. 

Where  did  the  binnacle  stand  ?         By  the  mizen-mast. 

Just  before  the  helmsman  ?        Yes,  close  to  the  helmsman. 

Was  the  binnacle  where  the  light  was  put  in  glass  all  round  ?  Glasu 
the  fore-part  and  glass  on  the  after-paft. 

Did  you  keep  the  after-part  open  ;  were  you  not  afraid  of  the  pirates? 
The  fore-part  was  generally  kept  open  ;  there  was  a  hole  on  the  after- 
side  of  it;  also  a  very  small  hole,  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  helmsman 
to  work  at  the  compass. 

On  what  side  was  the  door  into  the  princess's  tent  ?  There  was  no 
door. 

Where  was  the  entrance?  It  hauled  up,  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  deck,  by  putting  your  hand  on  the  lower  part,  you  could  lift  it  up. 
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.  When  you  went  to  her  royal  highness  on  being  called,  where  did  you 
lift  up  the  tent?         The  after-part,  close  to  the  mizen-mast. 

When  lifted,  could  you  see  all  through  the  tent,  all  over  it?  With 
the  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  binnacle  I  could. 

And  you  can  take  upon  you  to  swear,  there  was  nobody  there  but  the 
princess  of  Wales?         I  can. 

You  slept  on  the  tiller  ?        1  did. 

And  you  also  mentioned,  that  you  could  hear  two  people  speaking? 
If  there  had  been  two  people  in  the  tent  speaking,  I  could  have  heard 
them,  if  they  had  been  speaking  as  you  now  speak. 

How  comes  it  you  could  not  hear  the  princess  speaking  to  you  ? 
Sometimes  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  materials  of  the  ship  worked 
so,  that  I  could  not  hear  distinctly;  I  heard,  but  not  distinctly,  what 
she  had  to  say. 

Was  that  never  the  case  when  you  were  in  your  sleeping  cabin  ?  1 
never  slept  in  my  cabin  from  the  time  we  left  Jaffa  till  we  got  to  Sicily, 
except  one  night  alone. 

Where  did  you  sleep  then  ?        Over  the  helmsman,  in  my  cot. 

Could  you  always  hear  what  was  said  in  the  tent  from  your  cot?  Not 
always  what  was  said,  I  could  hear  there  was  a  voice ;  but  could  not 
distinctly  say  what  it  was. 

But  you  could  distinguish  whether  two  people  were  talking  or  not  ? 
I  never  did  distinguish  two  people  talking  there. 

If  two  people  had  been  talking  there,  you  would  have  distinguished 
them?  I  should  have  heard  their  voice,  and  known  that  two  people 
were  talking.  , 

You  were  frequently  called  down  to  the  cabin  by  the  princess,  you 
mentioned,  to  receive  directions?         On  our  voyage  out  I  was. 

Was  there  a  light  in  the  dining-room  ?  Sometimes  there  was, 
sometimes  there  was  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  one  sleeping  in  the  dining-room  ?  At  night 
I  never  saw  any  one  there :  1  only  knew  there  was  a  bed  placed  for  Mr. 
Pergami  in  the  dining-room,  and  one  morning  I  saw  him. 

But  you  never  took  notice  of  them  there  at  night  ?  I  never  went 
there  to  see  whether  he  was  in  bed  or  not,  it  was  not  my  duty  to  go 
there. 

But  when  you  went  down,  called  by  the  princess,  and  passed  through 
the  cabin,  did  you  see  Mr.  Pergami  ?        Only  that  once. 

That  was  in  the  morning?         Yes,  it  was  in  the  morning. 

Earl  of  Donouyhmore. — When  you  were  called  down  by  the  princess 
in  the  night  did  you  never  take  notice  whether  Mr.  Pergami  was  there 
or  not?  No,  1  never  took  notice  ;  he  must  have  been  there,  I  sup- 
pose, the  bed  being  placed  there  for  him ;  there  was  a  screen,  I  could 
not  see  whether  he  was  there  without  drawing  back  the  screen. 

On  the  subject  of  these  memorandums,  you  say  that  these  memoran- 
dums which  you  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  in  this  house,  were  taken 
by  yourself  out  of  a  large  paper  memorandum,  which  you  say  is  not  the 
log-book ;  have  you  been  always  in  the  habit  of  taking  such  memoran- 
dums?        They  were  taken  from  my  memorandums  by  my  direction. 

Have  you  on  all  occasions,  on  all  voyages,  been  in  the  habit  of  either 
taking  such  memorandums  yourself,  or  of  causing  them  to  be  taken  for 
your  use  by  some  other  person  ?        For  my  own  use. 

You  have  always  been  in  that  habit  ?        Yes. 

On  all  former  voyages  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  memo- 
randums, or  causing  memorandums  to  be  taken  for  your  use  ?  Not 
on  all  occasions,  1  never  have. 
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Have  you  been  usually  in  the  habit  of  causing  memorandums  to  be 
taken  ?         For  my  own  private  use  I  have. 

You  were  asked  why  you  did  not  bring  with  you  the  original  papers 
in  which  those  memorandums  were  first  entered,  instead  of  those  ex- 
tracts; to  that  you  answered,  that  there  were  some  private  memoran- 
dums in  it,  matters  of  your  own  private  consideration,  and  therefore  you 
left  them  behind,  and  only  made  these  extracts;  do  you  mean  to  say  so? 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  memorandums,  I  mean  the  private  ones,  were  to 
a  degree  of  speculation,  as  I  had  been  a  long  time  residing  in  Sicily,  and 
had  become  more  a  mercantile  person  than  any  thing  else. 

You  have  said  that  you  took  these  extracts  from  that  larger  paper  of 
memorandums  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  friends;  what  did  you 
mean  by  that,  why  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  friends ;  explain  what  you 
meant  by  so  saying?  When  in  Sicily,  1  had  frequent  occasion  to  see 
the  public  papers,  and  having  heard  repeatedly  that  evidences  were  re- 
quired in  England,  and  that  all  the  persons  who  had  made  the  voyage 
with  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  would  be  recalled,  and  as 
1  was  on  my  return  to  England,  I  thought  a  memorandum  of  that  kind 
would  serve  to  refresh  my  memory  in  case  of  being  called  for 
When  did  you  first  hear  that  account?  In  Sicily,  in  Messina. 
At  what  period  was  it  that  that  account  came  1o  your  ears?  To 
my  recollection,  I  should  conceive  about,  three  months  ago. 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  so  heard?  At  Messina,  between 
three  and  four  months  agoc 

Was  it  at  Messina,  immediately  after  hearing  that  account,  that  you 
made  those  extracts  from  the  larger  memorandum?         Yes. 

Wras  it  at  Messina  you  made  those  extracts,  immediately  on  hearing 
what  you  have  mentioned  to  have  heard  ?  On  my  departure  from 
Messina  I  commenced  making  them. 

Were  you  just  about,  at  the  time  those  reports  reached  you,  to  leave 
Messiua?         I  was. 

And  then  in  your  voyage  you  referred  to  your  larger  paper  to  make 
these  extracts?         I  did. 

Having  brought  the  larger  paper  with  you  for  that  express  purpose  ? 
The  small  memorandum  which  1  brought  was  for  that  purpose. 

Do  you  of  course  on  every  voyage  take  all  the  papers  which  you  have 
had  with  respect  to  all  former  voyages  ?         No. 

Why  did  you  happen  to  take  upon  that  new  voyage  those  papers  re- 
ferring to  a  former  voyage  ?  From  the  papers  which  I  saw  in  Mes- 
sina, the  public  papers,  which  governed  me. 

Wiiatis  become  of  that  larger  paper ;  where  is  that  larger  paper  from 
which  you  made  the  extract  ?         In  Messina. 

You  have  come  from  Messina,  and  have  left  it  at  home  ?         Yes. 
Then  the  larger  paper  you  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  friends, 
and  the  extract  from  that  paper  you  have  made  on  account  of  public 
reports,  and  conceiving  you  might  be'examined  as  a  witness  ?         Yes,  1 
expected  that;  I  thought  it  probable. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  lieutenant  in  his  majesty's  navy  ?  J 
have  been  1 1  years  a  lieutenant. 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  acquaintance  you  had  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing wilh  the  illustrious  person  who  is  the  subject  of  this  bill?  After 
the  siege  at  Gaeta,  where  1  had  served  as  a  volunteer,  I  was  sent  to  Rome 
with  a  genera],  who  commanded  Gaeta,  from  thence  I  returned  to 
Naples,  where  I  received  private  instructions  from  the  Neapolitan  go- 
vernment to  proceed  to  Corsica  on  a  secret  excursion,  to  make  inquiry 
respecting  the  situation  of  Murat,  the  Ex-King  of  Naples;  then  after 
having  sacrificed  myself  four  nights  and  four  days  in  continuing  in  the 
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woods  among  the  Corsicans,  to  gain  intelligence  respecting  Murat,  I  re- 
turned to  Naples;  having  delivered  those  reports  which  I  had  gained  to 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  I  returned  to  Messina.  The  gun-boat  which  I  then 
was  serving  in,  had  orders  to  proceed  to  Corfu  ;  but  before  the  wind  per- 
mitted for  her  to  sail,  Captain  Briggs  came  in  in  the  Leviathan,  and  I 
was  presented  by  Captain  Briggs  to  her  royal  highness;  from  that  mo- 
ment her  royal  highness  inquired  what  I  was  going  to  do,  and  as  I  had 
nothing  particular  to  do,  she  invited  me  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  with 
her.  which  I  did. 

You  mentioned,  that  her  royal  highness  gave  you  the  command  of 
the  polacca  ?         She  did. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say,  that  her  royal  highness  gave  you  the 
entire  control  of  that  vessel  ?  When  I  say  she  gave  me  the  command 
of  the  vessel,  A  conceived  that  every  person  on  board  rated  to  the  crew 
were  subordinate  to  the  orders  and  instructions  I  might  give  from 
time  1o  time. 

Do  you  conceive,  or  not,  that  her  royal  highness,  in  giving  you  the 
command,  gave    you   the  entire  control    of   that   vessel  ?  I  con- 

ceived so. 

Had  you  not  settled,  before  the  voyage,  where  each  person  was  to 
sleep  during  the  voyage  ?         Does  the  question  allude  to  the  crew. 

Not  the  crew,  but  the  passengers?  Certainly  I  had,  after  the  ship 
was  hired. 

Did  you  not  consider  the  whole  ship  and  the  crew,  so  far  as  the 
voyage  was  concerned,  as  under  the  entire  control  of  her  royal  high- 
ness?       Yes,  under  the  control  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  not  therefore  consider,  that  whilst  her  royal  highness  was 
embarked  on  board  that  polacca,  she  had  a  right  to  conceive  that  she 
was  mistress  of  that  polacca,  as  much  as  she  was  of  any  house  or  palace 
in  which  her  royal  highness  might  reside  ?  Most  assuredly  I  con- 
ceive so. 

The  ship  was  hired  by  yourself,  and  all  the  persons  were  paid  by  you, 
were  they  not  ?         They  wer** 

Must  they  not  have  conceived,  that  they  were  to  look  up  to  no  person 
but  her  royal  highness  during  that  voyage  ?  They  had  to  look  to  her 
on  all  those  occasions,  but  all  the  orders  that  her  royal  highness  gave 
from  time  to  time  to  me,  were  generally  represented  by  me  as  much  to 
the  captain  as  any  other  persons  on  board. 

Did  not  you  therefore  consider,  that  in  any  thing  that  her  royal  high- 
ness chose  lo  do,  any  conduct  that  her  royal  highness  chose  to  pursue 
while  on  board  that  polacca,  she  must  have  considered  herself  equally 
free  from  any  interruption,  as  if  those  transactions  passed  in  any  house 
or  palace  of  her  own  ?         Yes. 

Whilst  the  tent  was  upon  the  deck,  do  not  you  conceive  that  the  crew 
would  take  particular  care  not  to  incommode  her  royal  highness  during 
the  night,  by  passing  too  near  that  tent?  Not  without  the  occupation 
of  the  ship  required  it,  they  would  not  have  done  it. 

Therefore,  speaking  of  yourself,  who  had  the  command,  and  speaking 
of  your  opinion  of  ali  the  rest,  you  conceive  that  every  possible  pains 
would  be  taken  by  all  the  persons  on  board  to  prevent  giving  her  royal 
highness  the  least  possible  interruption  ?         Certainly. 

Her  royal  highness  it  appears  paid  the  captain  for  his  vessel?        Yes. 

The  question  is  not  meant  to  reflect  upon  yourself,  butdid  you  receive 
any  remuneration,  and  what,  for  the  time  you  passed  on  board  that  ves- 
sel, the  polacca?         For  my  own  trouble,  do  you  mean  ? 

Being  as  if  in  the  family  of  her  royal  highness  during  that  voyage, 
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did  you  receive  any  and  what  remuneration  from  her  royal  highness? 
On  my  departure  from  Sicily  no  arrangement  was  made  for  me,  nor  did 
I  expect  it ;  on  my  arrival  at  Tunis,  her  royal  highness  sent  me  a  sum  of 
money;  I  do  not  know  the  sum,  but  I  believe  1  was  allowed  200Z.  a 
year;  that  sum  I  rejected  at  first,  stating,  I  did  not  join  her  royal  high- 
ness for  any  interested  motive. 

You  had  rejected  that  sum  at  first  ?         Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  think  you  were  justified  in  receiving  compensa- 
tion ?  I  was  informed  that!  should  give  offence  to  her  royal  highness 
by  not  receiving  it. 

What  was  the  compensation  that  you  received  ?  1  believe,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  200  dollars  ;  I  cannot  be  certain. 

Is  that  all  you  have  received  ?  1  did  receive  some  afterwards,  until 
I  left  the  polacca  at  Genoa. 

The  question  is  not  what  your  received  at  any  particular  period,  but 
state  all  you  received,  and  the  different  times  you  received  it,  as  far  as 
you  recollect  ?  I  believe  myself  to  have  received  three  times  only  the 
sum  of  200  dollars  each. 

State  the  particular  times,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  of  having  received 
each  of  those  sums  ?  The  period  1  cannot  recollect ;  but  I  believe  my 
memory  is  so  good  as  to  enable  me  to  remember  the  places  where  I  re- 
ceived it ;  they  were,  Tunis,  Constantinople,  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 

All  you  received  was  during  the  voyage  ?         Yes. 

Have  you  received  any  thing  since  the  termination  of  the  voyage  ? 
No,  I  have  not. 

You  talked  of  200?.  a  year  salary,  is  there  a  salary  of  200Z.  going  on 
besides  ?  No,  there  is  no  salary ;  the  sums  I  received  at  different 
times  were  all. 

You  have  no  salary  ?        No. 

Nor  do  you  expect  any  ?        No. 

You  are  not  at  present  of  her  majesty's  family  ?  No ;  nor  was  1 
after  the  ship  reached  the  port  of  Genoa. 

How  long  have  you  been  come  over  here  ?  1  have  been  here  about 
a  month,  1  believe. 

Were  you  summoned  to  appear  before  this  house"  ¥        No,  1  was  not. 

Did  you  come  to  offer  yourself  as  a  witness,  thinking  you  had  some- 
thing material  to  communicate  ?  I  presented  myself  to  hn  majesty, 
as  having  been  upon  the  voyage  with  her,  nothing  more  than  that. 

What  was  the  whole  sum  you  received  from  her  royal  highness? 
The  three  different  sums  I  have  spoken  of,  1  believe  to  have  been  600 
dollars ;  200  dollars  each  time. 

You  seem  to  have  been  more  particular  in  your  observations  in  the 
voyage  outward,  than  in  the  voyage  inward ;  that  is,  you  have  been  able 
to  speak  more  to  the  particulars  with  respect  to  where  Pergami  slept, 
and  appear  to  have  made  stronger  observations  with  respect  to  what 
passed  in  the  voyage  outward,  than  with  respect  to  what  passed  in  the 
voyage  home,  what  is  the  reason  of  that?  I  can  only  speak  from 
this,  that  going  out,  1  had  more  occasion  to  see  Pergami,  as  we  generally 
dined  in  a  place  where  I  saw  him  every  day. 

Perhaps  you  were  more  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  ?  I  had  frequent 
occasions  of  seeing  him,  daily  and  momentarily. 

In  the  voyage  outward,  you  have  said  very  decisively  where  Pergami 
slept,  you  have  sworn  positively  that  he  slept  in  the  dining-room  ?  Yes, 
1  saw  him  i.here. 

Whv  are  not  you  able  to  speak  as  positively  as  to  the  sleeping-place 
of  that  person  in  the  voyage  homeward,  as  you  were  in  the  voyage  out  ? 
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Because  her  royal  highness  having  slept  on  the  deck,  I  had  not  so  much 
occasion  to  go  down  to  the  bed-cabins  below. 

You  were  able  to  swear,  from  your  positive  knowledge,  as  to  where 
he  slept  in  the  voyage  out  ?        Yes. 

How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  not  able  to  make  a  belief  as  to  where 
he  slept  in  the  voyage  home ;  what  was  the  length  of  the  voyage,  a 
month  ?  I  never  went  into  those  apartments,  nor  drew  back  the 
skreen,  to  see  whether  lie  was  in  bed  or  not;  the  skreen  was  there 
during  the  whole  voyage  out  and  home. 

You  were  the  person  who  distributed  the  births,  and  appointed  the 
sleeping-places  of  the  different  individuals  in  the  voyage  out;  why  did 
not  you  take  the  same  pains  in  the  distribution  of  the  births  in  the 
voyage  home  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  submitted  whether  this 
question  was  not  in  an  improper  for  in,  as  assuming  that  which 
the  witness  had  not  said. 

Did  you  make  a  distribution  of  the  sleeping-places  \>f  all  the  passen- 
gers in  the  voyage  outward  ?         Yes. 

Did  you  make  the  same  distribution  on  the  homeward  voyage? 
There  was  no  occasion ;  the  bed  which  1  gave  him  on  going  out,  was 
the  place  he  had  in  coming  home  to  sleep  in  ;  whether  he  slept  there  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

You  have  stated,  over  and  over  again,  that  you  do  not  know  where  lie 
slept  upon  the  voyage  home  ?        1  do  not. 

How  is  it  that  as  you  are  so  competent  to  form  the  negative  idea,  that 
is,  where  he  did  not  sleep,  you  are  not  able  to  state  where  he  slept 
during  that  voyage  of  a  month ;  how  is  it  you  feel  yourself  competent 
to  give  the  decisive  declaration  you  have  given,  that  he  did  not  sleep 
under  the  tent? 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  objected  that  this  was 
not  a  proper  question. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdiaw. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

An  observation  having  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  had  objected  to  the 
question ; 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in ;  and  the  counsel  for  the 
queen  were  informed,  that  the  mode  of  objecting  on  the  part 
of  the  counsel  to  any  question  which  might  be  offered  by  a 
lord  to  the  house  was,  by  requesting  leave,  through  the  house, 
to  make  objection  to  the  same. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Having  sworn,  on  your  direct  examination,  that  you  did  not  know 
where  Pergami  had  slept  on  the  voyage  homeward,  account  how  you 
are  enabled  to  form  at  once  a  belief  as  to  the  negative,  namely,  where  he 
did  not  sleep,  that  is,  under  the  Tent  ? 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  prayed  leave  to  submit 
an  objection  to  this  question,  and  stated  that  in  the  introduction 
to  his  former  objection  he  had  mecnt  no  disrespect  to, the 
house. 
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The  question  was  proposed  to  the  witness. 

On  the  times  that  1  have  been  sent  for,  or  called  for,  by  |ier  royal 
highness,  I  never  did  see  him  there. 

You  have  said,  on  your  diiect  examination,  that,  in  the  day-time, 
you  ha*e  seen  Ffiigami  sitting  on  the  iron  bedstead  in  the  tent?  I 
have. 

You  twe  seen  him  sitting  on  the  bedstead  in  the  tent  ?  1  have ; 
and  I  have  seen  other  persons. 

Then  having  seen  Pergarai  sitting  on  that  bedstead  in  the  day-time 
cannot  be  a  reason  for  conceiving  he  did  not  sleep  in  it  at  night  ?  I 
have  no  other  reason  than  having  been  frequently  called  for  on  our  return 
from  Jaffa  by  her  royal  highness,  to  know  how  the  weather  was ,  I 
have  opened  the  tent  frequently,  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  times, 
and  have  never  seen  him  there ;  had  he  been  there,  I  certainly  should 
have  seen  him,  from  the  light  of  the  binnacle. 

You  said  something  with  respect  to  the  fear  of  pirates,  and  of  putting 
out  the  lights  in  consequence  of" that  fear  ?         I  did. 

Extracts  being  read  from  the  evidence  of  yesterday,  the 
witness  was  asked, 

When  was  it  that  you  received  the  information  respecting  pirates? 
AtMilo. 

When  was  it,  in  consequence  of  that  information,  you  began  to  take 
away  the  li^ht?         After  we  had  left  Jaffa. 

You  first  heard  the  report  at  Milo ;  and  it  was  after  you  left  Jaffa 
you  began  to  take  away  the  light?  Yes,  the  information  was  there 
confirmed. 

You  have  mentioned  flat  you  have  gene  into  the  tent  at  night 
wxien  you  have  been  called  at  night?  1  have  never  gone  into  the 
tert. 

Kave  you  gone  to  the  door?         To  the  opening. 

That  you  lifted  up  the  tent  so  as  to  see  her  royal  highness  ?  I 
opened  it,  cr  lifted  it  up,  so  as  to  look  in. 

How  was  her  royal  highness  dressed?         She  wa*  dressed. 

Lying  on  tbt  bed  dressed  ?        Yes. 

Earl  Morton. — You  have  stated  that,  on  board  of  the  polacca,  the 
binnack:  was  glazed,  both  on  the  side  next  the  steersman,  and  on  the 
opposite  sido  ?  Yes,  or  that  there  was  a  drawer  or  slide,  1  am  not 
positive  vhich. 

You  have  s.^ated,  that  it  vas  by  the  light  of  the  binnacle  that  you 
saw  the  interior  of  the  tent,  when  you  lifted  up  the  curtain,  or  opened 
it  ?        Yes. 

Was  it  by  the  light  of  the  sid^  next  the  steersman,  or  the  opposite 
side  ?  It  must  have  been  from  the  light  on  trie  opposite  side,  or  from 
both. 

Did  not  the  light  horn  the  oppos'te  side  of  the  binnacle  strike  full 
on  the  side  of  the  tent  when  it  was  closed,  so  as  to  render  it  visible  ? 
It  did. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  caused  lights  lu  be  put  out,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  being  seen  by  the  pirates?        I  iiJve. 

Was  that  issue  of  light,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  binnacle,  necessary 
for  the  steersman  ?        It  was  not. 

Then  how  came  you  not  to  conceal  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reflection 
upon  the  tent  being  seen  by, the  pirates?  It  is  necessary  to  give  vent 
to  the  light  in  the  binnacle,  or  it  will  not  keep  in. 
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Is  it  not  usual  for  a  binnacle  to  have  air  from  the  top?  It  is  ;  but 
when  it  had  not  sufficient,  it  was  allowed  in  other  parts. 

Lord  Colville. — State  to  the  house,  whethe~r  you  do  not  think  there 
would  have  been  very  great  danger  of  the  light  in  the  binnacle  being 
blown  out,  if  it  was  left  open  i:i  the  manner  you  describe  in  the  fore-part 
of  it  ?         If  it  had  been  left  entirely  open,  there  would. 

If  there  was  a  shutter,  as  usual  on  the  fore-part  of  the  binnacle,  might 
it  not  have  been  left  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of  air,  without  any  consi- 
derable light  issuing  from  it?  Yes,  and  sufficient  light  to  allow  me  to 
look  into  the  tent,  as  it  was  so  near. 

In  the  course  of  your  experience  as  a  seaman,  have  you  not  always 
observed  great  pains  taken  to  prevent  any  light  issuing  from  binnacles  at 
a,Y  at  sea?  I  have  on  board  king's  ships  ;  but  on  board  such  a  vessel 
as  this  there  was  not  all  those  conveniences  that,are  required. 

What  is  meant  by  the  word  conveniences  there?  That  it  had  not  a 
regular  funnel  to  lead  the  smoke  from  the  light  which  there  generally  is 
on  board  a  man-of-war;  that  there  were  holes  penetrated  in  a  piece  of 
lead,  which  did  not  admit  sufficient  air. 

Were  you  correctly  understood  then,  in  the  early  part  of  your  exami- 
nation yesterday,  to  have  stated,  that  you  were  captain  or  master,  or  in 
charge  of  that  polacca,  during  the  voyage  which  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  made  in  her?  Yes,  by  her  royal  highness's  direction 
I  took  the  command  of  the  vessel. 

Can  you  state  whether  or  not  you  had  the  means  on  board  that  vessel, 
under  your  direction,  of  having  a  few  holes  perforated  in  the  top  of  the 
binnacle,  or  a  small  funnel  let  into  it,  so  as  to  enable  the  light  in  that 
binnacle  to  burn  all  night,  without  exposing  the  vessel  to  the  risk  she 
run,  with  so  illustrious  a  personage  on  board,  from  the  piratical  vessels 
you  describe  to  have  been  hovering  about  you  ?  I  had  not  the  fitting 
up  of  the  ship,  excepting  that  part  which  was  made  up  for  the  conve- 
nience of  her  royal  highness,  and  did  not  particularly  observe,  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  wanted  until  it  actually  was  wanted,  or  if  I  had  I 
should  have  done  it. 

Was  the  navigation  of  the  polacca  in  that  voyage  intrusted  to  you, 
the  shaping  the  courses,  and  keeping  the  ship's  way  ?  Yes,  1  kept 
the  ship's  reckoning  myself;  it  was  kept  also  by  the  captain  and  the 
mate. 

By  whose  reckoning  was  the  ship  steered  or  conducted?  Generally 
speaking,  I  believe  my  own. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  more  explicitly  by  whose  reckoning  the  ship 
was  navigated  from  land  to  land?  We  compared  our  works,  and  we 
divided  them,  and  the  course  was  then  distributed  among  the  three  works, 
and  the  course  was  shaped  from  those  works. 

After  comparing  the  respective  reckonings  with  each  other,  who  gave 
the  directions  for  the  course  to  be  steered  subsequently?  Myself 
to  the  captain,  and  the  captain  gave  it  to  the  other  subordinate  quarter- 
masters. 

You  being  charged  with  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  how  do  you 
explain  your  having  said,  that  the  fitting  up  of  the  binnacle  was  but  a 
trifling  matter,  or  something  to  that  effect?  I  mean  to  say,  that  the 
charge  of  the  ship  was  not  given  to  me  till  I  left  Augusta  by  her  royal 
highness  ;  I  had  the  order  to  fit  the  ship  up,  but  I  had  not  the  command 
of  the  vessel  uutil  we  sailed  from  Augusta. 

Did  the  vessel  not  possess  the  means  of  rectifying  any  defect  in  the 
binnacle  when  at  sea?  If  it  had  been  distinguished,  it  certainly  would 
have  been,  but  I  did  not  observe  it  until  the  eoo  *ts  of  the  pirates. 
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As  it  appears  by  your  statement,  that  there  were  two  captains,  or 
two  masters,  oa  board  the  polacca  during  the  voyage  alluded  to,  state 
to  the  house  who  was  the  regularly  constituted  authority,  having  charge 
of  that  vessel,  her  stores,  provisions,  &c,  and  responsible  to  the  owners 
of  the  vessel  for  the  same?  The  part  owner,  who  was  the  captain,  I 
believe;  1  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stores,  or  the  victualling  of  the 
crew ;  when  I  hired  the  vessel,  the  victualling  of  the  crew  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  captain. 

State  the  name  of  the  captain,  if  he  sailed  in  the  ship?        Gargiulo. 

Whose  duty  was  it  to  keep  the  log-book  of  that  ship  during  the  voyage 
alluded  to,  the  log-book  kept  in  all  merchant  ships?  The  mate  or 
the  pilot;  he  is  termed  pilot  in  that  country. 

Was  the  log-book  actually  kept  by  that  person  ?        I  do  not  know. 

In  what  book  was  the  ship's  reckoning  inserted  ?        By  the  chart. 

In  what  book  was  it  inserted  ?       In  the  general  log'book,  I  presume. 

But  do  you  not  know  who  kept  that  log-book  ?         I  do  not. 

Was  the  tent  which  you  have  alluded  to,  on  the  deck  of  the  polacca 
erected  by  your  directions?  First  by  those  of  her  royal  highness,  and 
afterwards  by  my  own. 

Were  the  directions  to  the  sailors  to  erect  that  tent  given  to  them  by 
you,  or  by  any  other  person  ?         They  were  given  by  myself. 

In  consequence  of  the  princess's  directions?         Yes. 

Can  you  inform  the  house  the  dimensions  of  the  tent;  its  length,  and 
its  breadth,  or  nearly  so  ?  It  is  impossible  1  can  state  the  length  of 
the  tent,  but  it  was  from  the  mizen-mast  to  the  main-mast. 

Did  the  after-part  of  the  tent,  or  that  next  the  stern  of  the  ship,  touch 
the  mizen-mast  ?        Close  to  it. 

Was  it  fixed  to  it?        Yes,  the  ridge-rope  was  fixed  to  it. 

Are  you  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  length  of  the  tent,  as  you 
must  have  some  notions  of  the  extent  of  the  ship  ?  I  did  not  measure 
the  precise  distance,  but  I  should  conceive  between  the  mizen-mast  and 
main-mast  there  must  have  been  a  distance  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
feet ;  perhaps  more,  but  I  cannot  oe  precise. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  state,  that  the  tent  must  have  been  nearly 
twenty" feet  in  length,  or  thereabouts  ?         Yes,  I  should  suppose  it  was. 

You  stated,  that  the  breadth  of  the  ship,  in  that  part  of  it,  was  some- 
where about  nineteen  or  twenty  feet  ?  Yes ;  but  I  cannot  be  precise, 
for  I  never  measured  it. 

How  much  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  ship  was  the  breadth  of  the 
tent,  do  you  suppose?  I  should  consider  about  a  foot,  for  it  hauled 
out  to  the  rigging  on  each  side. 

In  reference  to  the  mizen-mast  of  the  polacca,  where  did  the  binnacle 
stand?        By  the  mizen-mast. 

Before  it,  or  behind  it?  Abaft  it;  it  could  not  be  before  it  on 
account  of  the  tent. 

Are  you  rightly  understood,  that  the  whole  of  the  space  inside  the 
tent  was  sufficiently  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  binnacle  to  enable  a 
person  looking  into  the  tent  by  lifting  up  a  part  of  it,  as  you  hi.ve 
described,  to  see  every  object  in  that  tent  ?         Yes. 

Are  you  understood  rightly  to  say,  that  the  communication  by  the 
companion-ladder,  which  led  from  the  interior  of  the  tent  into  the 
dining-cabin,  was  always  open  by  night?  The  passage  was  open,  but 
the  teut  covered  the  hatchway. 

What  space  of  time  do  you  conceive  was  necessary  for  a  person  to 
occupy  in  descending  from  the  tent  to  the  dining-cabin  by  that  open 
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communication  ?         Speaking  of  myself  as  a  sailor,  1  could  do  it  in  % 
second. 

How  many  persons  did  the  crew  of  the  polacca  consist  of?  Twenty- 
two. 

As  the  navigation  of  the  polacca  was  intrusted  to  you,  perhaps  you 
can  inform  the  house,  how  many  of  those  twenty-two  sailors  were  m 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  helm  in  their  tuns?  1  believe  three,  1  never 
knew  of  any  mc  re. 

How  often  were  they  relieved  ?  They  performed  the  whole  watch, 
four  hours,  exclusive  of  the  two-hour  watches,  which  fell  from  four  to 
six,  and  from  six  to  eight. 

Earl  Grosvenor. — You  have  said  that  you  did  not  know  where  Per- 
gami  slept  on  the  return  voyage  from  Jaffa;  do  you  know,  where 
Hieronimus,  or  any  other  of  the  princess's  suite,  slept  during  that  time  ? 
I  know  where  Hieronimus  slept. 

Where  did  he  sleep?         The  foremost  cabin,  on  the  larboard  side. 

Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Austin  slept?  He  slept  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Any  othpr  of  the  suite  ?  Mr.  Hownam  on  the  larboard  side,  where 
I  slept  myself;  Count  Schiavini  and  the  doctor  on  the  opposite  side. 

Can  you  account  for  your  not  knowing  where  Pergami  slept,  though 
you  knew  where  all  those  members  of  the  princess's  suite  whom  you  have 
mentioned  slept?  Those  persons  who  slept  witnoutthe  dining-room, 
J  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  before  I  went  upon  deck,  and  bade  them 
good  night  frequently  on  such  occasions. 

Have  you  any  other  reason  ?        3  have  no  other  reason. 

Lord  Falmouth. — When  you  said  that  your' memorandum  was  written 
by  your  clerk,  and  afterwards  copied  by  Schiavini,  what  did  you  mean; 
explain  that?         1  explained  that  it  was  written  by  my  dictating. 

Do  you  mean  one  and  the  same  memorandum  you  have  produced  in 
court  now?         It  was  copied  from  the  one  1  have  dictated  by  myself. 

Is  the  document  from  which  Schiavini  took  that  which  is  in  court 
now  in  existence?  The  one  I  presented  was  written  by  Schiavini 
himself. 

Is  the  document  from  which  Schiavini  took  that  which  is  in  court 
now  in  existence?         No,  it  rs  not. 

Did  you  mean  that  your  clerk  or  servant  took  the  first  copy,  which 
you  brought  to  this  country  ?        Yes. 

And  that  you  gave  it  to  Schiavini,  who  wrote  from  it  the  copy  you 
now  produce  ?         No,  I  dictated  what  he  wrote. 

Then  Schiavini  did  not  write  from  your  original  copy  of  the  log  or 
memorandum?         From  what  I  dictated  he  did. 

That  paper  now  in  court  was  dictated  by  you?  From  the  original 
I  brought  from  Sicily. 

Then  you  did  bring  the  first  copy  with  you  from  Sicily?         Yes. 

Is  that  copy  now  in  existence  ?         It  is  not. 

What  have  you  done  with  it  ?         I  destroyed  it. 

What  was  your  reason  for  destroying  it?  Because  it  was  written 
in  such  bad  Italian  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  presented. 

It  was  written  in  Italian  wholly,  not  partly  in  Italian  and  partly  in 
English?         All  in  Italian,  and  very  bad  Italian. 

Are  you  sure  that  that  was  a  true  copy  which  you  brought  to 
England,  of  what  you  extracted  in  Sicily  from  your  original  log  or 
memorandum  ?         Yes. 

Did  you  not   state,  that  when  you  took  that  copy  first  it  was  partlv 
in  Italian  and  partly  in  English  ?         1  do  not  recollect  to  have  done  so. 
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Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  the  original  l<sg  was  written  partly  in 
English  and  partly  in  Italian,  or  that  your  original  copy  was  written 
partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Italian  ?  The  original  was  written  in 
English  and  Italian. 

How  was  the  original  copy  written  ?        In  Italian. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — When  was  that  memorandum  which  you 
brought  from  Sicily  destroyed  ?         1  do  not  remember  the  day. 

Can  you  say  within  a  few  days?  No,  I  cannot;  I  should  think 
five  or  six  or  more  days. 

Did  you  destroy  it  the  same  day  that  you  dictated  this  new  document 
to  Schiavini?         Yes,  immediately  after. 

Did  you  ask  Schiavini  to  write  it  for  you,  or  did  Schiavini  begin  the 
conversation  which  led  to  his  writing  it  with  you  ?  No,  I  asked  the 
question. 

Where  did  you  find  Schiavini  ?         At  her  majesty's  house. 

Do  you  live  at  her  majesty's  house  ?         No,  I  do  not. 

Are  you  frequently  there?  I  have  not  been  there  for  five  or  six 
days. 

Had  you  had  conversation  with  Schiavini  about  this  memorandum 
before  ?        No,  I  never  had. 

Then  you  went  to  the  house  to  get  Schiavini  to  copy  it,  and  then  ini- 
mie&'ately  destroy  the  original  ?        Yes. 

Marquis  of  Buckingham. — Can  you  swear  that  every  time  you  looked 
into  the  tent  you  saw  the  princess  ?  Every  time  I  looked  into  the 
tent  at  night,  1  saw  her. 

After  the  rumour  had  been  reported  to  you  respecting  pirates  hover- 
ing about  you,  did  you  take  any  means  to  diminish  the  light  of  the  bin- 
nacle ?  Sometimes  there  was  a  flag  thrown  over  it,  sometimes  there 
was  not. 

Sometimes  the  light  of  the  binnacle  was  masked  ?  Not  entirely 
masked,  you  could  see  through  the  bunting. 

Upon  those  occasions  did  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  look  into  the  tent, 
when  tlie  light  of  the  binnacle  was  masked  in  the  way  you  describe? 
I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  rather  think  it  did  not,  for  the  light  of  the  bin- 
nacle was  so  low  on  the  deck  that  there  could  be  no  danger  of  their 
discovering  it,  for  the  binnacle  was  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  off  the 
deck,  and  thfe  bulwark  of  the  ship  was  very  high,  so  that  they  could  not 
possibly  see  the  light  of  the  binnacle;  the  light  from  the  binnacle  could 
not  be  seta,  when  the  light  from  the  tent  would  have  been. 

How  did  you  open  the  tent,  by  lifting  it  up  above  your  hand,  or  by 
opening  it  ?         By  lifting  it  up. 

You  did  not  lift  it  up  high  enough  to  get  into  the  tent?  No,  I  cV 
not  pretend  to  go  in. 

But  only  to  look  in  ?         Only  to  look  in. 

Vou  said  that  when  the  births  were  originally  arranged  below,  Per- 
gami  slept  on  the  outside  of  the  cabin'?         Yes. 

tie  afterwards  removed  into  the  inside  of  the  cabin?         Yes. 

Was  there  a  regular  sleeping  place  made  up  for  him  by  a  screen  ? 
Yes. 

A  canvass  screen  ?         Yes. 

Was  it  rolled  up  during  the  day,  and  let  down  during  the  night  ?  I 
have  always  seen  it  drawn  in  its  proper  form,  so  as  to  cover  the  bed. 

Fo  as  to  form  a  sleeping-place  for  Pergami  ?         Yes. 

By  whose  orders  did  you  shift  Pergami's  birth?  I  did  not  receive 
any  particular  orders ;  there  was  an  order  given  to  prepare  a  cabin  for 
the  surgeon  Hiat  came  on  board  at  Tunis,  and  a  cabin  was  given  to  hiltf; 
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the  cabin  which  was  given  to  the  doctor  was  not  Pergami's,  but  count 
Schiavini's  was  given  to  the  doctor,  and  Schiavini  took  that  of  Mr 
Pergami. 

How  came  Pergami  to  be  removed  into  the  cabin?  I  do  not 
know  ;  he  was  removed  there  ;  I  conceive  there  were  no  other  orders 
but  the  desire  of  her  royal  highness  to  remove  him  there ;  1  do  not  know 
by  whose  orders  he  was  removed,  I  shifted  the  birth,  by  my  orders  the 
birth  was  made  up  there. 

Did  you  raceive  orders  to  shift  the  birth  from  any  body,  and  from 
whom  ?  I  believe  to  have  received  it  from  her  royal  highness,  I  can- 
not be  positive  ;  1  remember  that  a  birth  was  requested  to  be^made  up 
in  the  cabin,  but  I  did  not  know  at  that  moment  who  it  wa%  for,  and 
that  a  cabin  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  doctor,  which  it  was. 

Was  it  on  the  larboard  or  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship?  On  the 
starboard. 

In  the  course  of  your  evidence,  you  have  mentioned  a  tub  which  her 
royal  highness  used  for  bathing ;  do  you  know  whether  she  ever  did 
use  it  for  bathing  ?  I  know  tb,at  water  has  been  for  that  purpose  ;  I 
do  not  know  that  her  royal  highness  used  it  for  that  purpose,  but  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  she  did,  from  having  heard  so. 

Where  did  that  tub  usually  stand  ?  I  have  seen  the  tub  in  the 
dining-room. 

On  which  side  ?        On  the  starboard  side. 

Duke  of  Clarence. — How  many  years  were  you  a  midshipman  ?  I 
do  no<t  know  precisely,  I  believe  seven  or  eight  years. 

How  many  years  were  you  in  the  king's  service,  before  you  were  a 
lieutenant  ?        1  believe  to  have  been  eight,  1  do  not  know. 

If  you  have  been  eight  years  a  midshipman,  and  1 1  years  a  lieutenant, 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sea  for  19  years?        Yes,  certainly. 

Describe  the  make  of  this  binnacle  ?  It  was  a  small  case  with  two 
compasses,  one  on  eacJs  side,  and  in  the  centre  a  light  for  the  steersman 
to  look  to,  and  on  the  foreside  I  cannot  be  positive  whether  it  was  a 
glass,  or  whether  it  was  a  door;  it  was  something  of  that  kind,  but  1 
cannot  be  positive  which. 

How  was  the  light  shewn  forward  ?  There  was  an  opening,  the 
front  of  the  binnacle. 

Was  that  opening  of  glass  or  wood  ?  I  cannot  positively  say,  out 
I  believe  it  was  of  wood. 

If  it  was  of  wood,  did  it  move  up  or  down,  or  athwart-ships? 
Athwart-ships. 

You  having  stated  that,it  was  advantageous  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel 
that  as  little  light  should  be  shown  upon  deck  as  possible;  from  your 
knowledge  and  experience  of  19  years,  could  you  not  have  so  arranged 
that  binnacle,  though  at  sea,  as  to  have  kept  the  fore-part  covered,  so 
that  the  light  should  not  have  been  produced  forward  ?  By  closing 
up  the  front-part,  the  light  would  not  have  kept  in. 

Could  you  not,  as  a  seaman,  have  found  a  means  of  having  let  the 
smoke  out,  and  yet  have  confined  the  light  from  being  seen  forwards? 
By  making  larger  holes  in  the  top  of  the  binnacle  I  could  have  done  it. 

If  you  conceived  that  the  safety  of  the  vessel  depended  upon  the  light 
being  as  much  confined  as  possible  on  board,  why  did  you  not  then  make 
those  holes  to  prevent  light  being  seen  on  deck  ?  It  would  then  have 
admitted  the  water  to  have  fallen  on  the  light  in  the  binnacle,  as  it  was 
directly  over. 

What  watco-  ?         The  rain  or  sea, 
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What  was  the  upper  part  of  the  binnacle  through  which  part  of  the 
smoke  must  have  gone  out?         Le?;d. 

Was  that  part  flat,  or  was  it  at  all  raised  ?         It  fell  in  rather. 

Did  you,  in  the  19  years  you  have  used  the  sea,  ever  see  a  binnacle 
where  the  lead  fell  in  before?  On  board  the  ships  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean they  are  obliged  to  have  a  part  in  the  front  of  the  binnacle  open  to 
trim  the  light,  as  it  is  always  a  lamp. 

The  question  is,  why  is  the  lead,  instead  of  being  as  in  a  British  man- 
of-war,  where  the  lead  ie  elevated  into  a  funnel,  the  reverse  way  in  those 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  ?  I  found  it  so  when  I  went  on  board  ; 
and  when  it  was  necessary  to  be  arranged,  I  had  not  the  means  of 
accommodating  it. 

Where  did  you  go  on  board  this  vessel  first?        In  Messina. 

Do  you  pretend  to  say,  in  the  port  of  Messina,  you  could  not  have  al- 
tered so  material  a  thing  as  the  binnacle  of  a  ship,  previous  to  her  sail- 
ing ?  No;  had  1  observed  such  a  thing  to  be  wanting,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  done  it;  but  I  did  not  observe  it. 

Do  you  conceive  that,  having  charge  of  that  ship,  under  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  you  did  your  duty  in  not  having  examined  that  barnacle? 
1  had  not.  charge  of  the  ship  at  the  first  moment. 

When  had  you  charge  of  the  ship  ?         After  I  left  Sicily. 

How  many  days  were  you  at  sea  before  you  touched  in  port,  after 
sailing  from  Sicily  ?         One  night  only. 

Where  did  you  hear  of  the  pirates  ?         We  heard  of  pirates  at  Milo. 

Was  that  in  the  voyage  up  ?         It  was. 

How  many  days  were  you  from  Milo  to  your  next  port?  Only  a 
few  hours  going  from  Milo  to  Athens;  but  we  did  not  put  much  confi- 
dence in  the  report  of  pirates  till  we  came  down  from  Constantinople, 
until  we  came  down  to  the  island  of  Scio. 

Were  there  no  means  in  the  island  of  Scio  to  have  altered  the  bin- 
nacle ?         Had  we  stopped  long  enough  we  might  have  done  it. 

From  the  island  of  Scio,  where  did  you  go?        To  Scala  Nuova 

How  long  did  you  lie  at  Scala  Nuova?  I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber ;  I  should  think  two  days. 

Could  not  the  binnacle  be  altered  in  less  than  two  or  three  days? 
At  such  a  place  as  that  1  fear  it  would  be  very  difficult;  and  I  did  not 
observe  that  the  binnacle  wanted  any  of  my  attention  at  that  time,  for 
I  had  always  heard  that  the  binnacle  was  in  perfect  and  good  condition, 
and  I  did  not  observe  it. 

The  question  refer*  not  to  the  position  of  the  binnacle,  but  to  the  po- 
sitive effect  of  the  binnacle  ;  do  you  pretend  to  say,  that  in  the  different 
ports  in  which  yon  were,  you  could  not  have  altered  the  binnacle?  If 
I  had  found  it  so  materially  to  want  it,  I  should  have  done  it;  but  I  had 
not  observed  it  till  the  moment  it  was  wanted 

Did  the  binnacle  stand  amidships?         Yes. 

It  stood  abaft  the  mizen-mast  ?         Yes,  it  did. 

The  ridge-rope  of  the  tent  was  fixed  to  the  mizen-mast  ?         Yes. 

What  was  the  tent  made  of?         Malta  cotton,  1  believe. 

It  was  made  of  cotton  ?         Yes,  the  ship's  tent. 

It  was  the  ship's  tent?         Yes,  the  ship's  t-cnt  was  made  of  cotton. 
Hew  was  it  fastened  to  the  deck  ?         It  was  fastened  to  the  combings 
of  the  hatch  abreast,  and  the  part  abaft  to  the  side  of  the  mizen-mast. 

It  was  fastened  to  the  combings  of  the  hatchway  ?  No,  there  were 
no  combings  of  the  hatchway,  except  that  part  which  went  down  to 
the  cabin  and  the  skylight. 
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How  was  the  te?t  fixeu  forward  ?  It  was  fixed  to  the  main-mast 
and  to  the  main-rigging'. 

How  was  it  fixed  to  the  deck  itself?  There  was  another  piece 
which  joined  on  the  front-part  of  the  tent,  and  that  fell  down  on  the 
deck. 

How  was  that  fixed  to  the  deck  ?       It  was  lashed  down  to  nngbolts. 

How  was  the  after-part  fixed  ?  One  end  was  lashed,  and  the  other 
pari  was  tied  down  with  rope-yarn  against  the  mizen-mast. 

You  said  you  looked  into  the  tent,  occasionally  I        Yes. 

State  the  nature  of  the  opening  into  the  tent?  Both  the  fore-part 
and  the  after-part  of  the  tent,  there  are  two  pieces  which  fall  down  from 
the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the  ridge-rope  w hie li  fails  down  perpendicularly 
with  the  mizen-mast;  it  is  there  lashed  together  with  rope-yarn,  inlaid 
with  rope,  not  the  same  as  if  you  had  sewn  canvass  to  the  rope,  but  a 
foot  short,  more  or  less. 

You  said  that  the  hatchway  was  within  the  tent  ?  Yes,  I  say  so 
still. 

Why  was  the  light  at  night  handed  out  on  deck,  and  not  handed 
down  below  ?  1  do  not  renE.einb.er  its  having  been  handed  out  of  the 
tent ;         I  never  saw  it  handed  out  of  the  tent. 

You  stated  that  the  princess's  bedchamber  had  one  or  two  doors  ? 
Was  one  door  divided  into  two. 

What  was  the  length  of  the  cabin  ;  you  say  ten  feet?  Yes,  I  should 
conceive  about  ten  feet. 

How  many  sofas  are  there  in  it  ?         Two. 

How  were  the  sofas  placed?         Lashed  together. 

To  which  side?         To  the  centre  of  the  ship. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cabin  ?  Yes,  from  the  centre  of  the  division  off 
towards  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship. 

What  space  was  bhere  between  the  sofas  and  the  larboard  side  of  the 
ship ;  what  breadth  do  you  suppose  ?  There  might  have  been  as 
much  as  five  or  six  feet,  I  cannot  positively  tell,  because  going  from  the 
starboard  is  going  over  to  the  countess's  room. 

Suppose  the  double  doors  open,  could  the  bathing-tub  have  been  car- 
ried into  the  bed-room  ?         There  was  not  room  for  it. 

Yoa  are  perfectly  sure  of  that  ?         I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it. 
'    When  the  tent  was,  put  on  deck,  was  not  there  an  iron  bedstead  and 
a  sofa  placed  under  it  ?        There  was. 

Was  the  sofa  taken  out  of  the  princess's  room?  It  was  taken  from 
the  Countess  Oldi's  room. 

Were  the  sofas  cleated  down  in  the  princess's  room  ?         They  were. 

Earl  of  Balcarras. — Did  your  private  log-book  differ  occasionally 
from  the  log-book  of  the  ship  ?         I  caunot  say. 

Did  you  conceive  yourself  entitled  to  alter,  correct,  or  confirm  the  re- 
gular log-book  of  the  ship  ?         No. 

Did  the  master  regularly  report  to  you?  He  never  reported  any 
thing  respecting  the  log. 

Did  he  report  to  you  on  common  occasions  respecting  the  ship  ? 
§ueh  as  when  it  was  time  to  observe  the  sun  he  did. 

Had  you  e\er  a  punishment  to  inflict?         No. 

Did  he  report  to  you,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  was  his  superior 
officer?  He  always  addressed  me  as  the  commandant  of  the  ship,  on 
all  occasions. 

Did  not  you  find  that  half  kind  of  command  very  inconvenient,  and 
contrary  to  the  good  or«dfcr  and  discipline  of  the  ship?  1  cannot  say 
I  ever  experienced  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  qv  of  the 
crew,  to  ray  orders. 
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Did  you  assume  the   command  because  her  royal  highness  was  on- 
board, or  by  virtue  of  any  charter-party  ?        1  assumed  it   by  order  of 
her  royal  highness,  bat  the  captain  consented  that  I  should  have  the 
entire  direction  as  to  the  navigation  and  manoeuvring  the  ship. 
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William  Carringtort  further  examined  by  their  Lordships. 

Lord  Melville. — You  stated  to  their  lordships,  when  you  were  ex- 
amined by  the  counsel  who  first  examined  you  on  Saturday  last,  that 
previously  to  having  been  in  the  service  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  you  had  served 
in  the  na\y,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  midshipman  ?  Yes,  with  Sir 
John  Beresford. 

You  also  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  you,  "  Were 
you  in  any  other  ship  in  his  majesty's  service  than  the  Poictiers?" 
"  No."  I  understood  that'  question  to  apply  to  my  having  betn  with 
Sir  John  Beresford  as  midshipman  ;  I  had  been  in  other  ships  before. 

Another  question  was  put  to  you,  to  which  you  gave  this  answer;  you 
were  asked  what  situation  you  had  served  in  before  you  were  on  board 
the  Poictiers  as  a  midshipman,  to  which  you  answered,  you  had  been  at 
sea  in  the  merchant  service  when  a  boy,  then  you  had  been  on  land,  and 
had  got  your  livelihood  in  the  best  way  you  could?  I  did;  I  under- 
stood the  question  to  allude  to  my  being  with  Sir  John  Beresford ;  I 
was  in  other  ships  before  that. 

Is  that  last  answer  correct  ?        Yes. 

Then  the  very  next  question  is  as  follows ;  "  You  are  to  be  under- 
stood, that  you  were  never  in  his  majesty's  service  before?"  to  which 
you  answered  "No?"  I  understood  with   Sir  John  Beresford;  I 

understood  it  entirely  alluded  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  during  the  time  I 
was  a  midshipman  under  him. 

When  you  were  assced  those  two  questions  as  to  having  never  been 
in  any  ship  before  the  Poictiers,  in  his  majesty's  service,  and  you 
answered  "No;"  that  answer  in  point  of  fact  was  not  correct?  No, 
it  is  not  correct;  I  was  in  other  ships  before  I  was  und,er  Sir  John 
Beresford. 

State  to  their  Lordships  in  what  situation  you  were  immediately 
before  you   went  to  the  Poictiers.  I   was   quarter-master  in   the 

Majestic. 

You  served  on  board  the  Majestic  before  the  Poictiers?     Yes,  I  did. 

Had  you  ever  served  on  board  any  other  ship?  I  served  in  the 
Railleur  before  the  Majestic,  with  the  same  captain,  Captain  Collard. 

Have  you  ever  served  in  any  ship  besides  the  Railleur,  the  Majestic, 
and  the  Poictiers?  I  think  I  was  a  few  months  on  board  of  a  brig, 
but  whether  1  was  on  her  books  I  do  not, know  ;  the  first  pay  I  received^ 
was  on  board  the  Railleur. 

Have  you  ever  served  in  any  other  ship  in  his  majesty's  service 
besides  those  you  have  mentioned  ?         Never. 

Did  you  enter  voluntarily,  or  were  you  pressed  ?         I  was  pressed. 

Is  the  house  to  understand,  you  served  as  midshipman  in  any  of  those 
other  ships?  No;  I  served  as  quarter-master  all  the  time  i  was  on 
board  the  other  ships,  or  gunner's  mate. 

You  stated,  that  you  had  been  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service  when 
you  were  a  boy,  then  you  had  been  on  land  and  got  your  livelihood  in 
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the  best  way  you  could ;  for  what  period  were  you  on  land  ?  I  was 
bred  and  born  on  the  sea  coast,  I  was  sometimes  on  land,  sometimes  in 
boats,  and  sometimes  in  a  merchant  vessel,  or  a  coasting  vessel, 

You  were  in  the  merchant  service  when  you  were  impressed  ?  I  was 
in  a  boat  when  I  was  impressed. 

A  boat  belonging  to  a  merchant  ship?  Belonging  to  a  coasting 
vessel,  or  belonging  to  the  ordnance  service. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  merchant  service  ?  I  do  not  really 
recollect;  I  always  got  my  living  in  that  kind  of  way  from  a  boy. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  had  been  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service 
when  you  were  a  boy,  and  then  you  had  been  on  land  ?  You  may 
call  it  on  land;  I  was  at  different  parts  on  land,  but  always  by  the  sea 
coast. 

You  were  impressed  from  the  merchant  service,  into  his  majesty's 
service  ?        Yes. 

How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  what  you  have  stated  here,  that  you 
were  in  the  merchant  service,  and  then  on  land,  aud  got  your  livelihood 
in  the  best  way  you  could  ?  The  land  consisted  of  fishing  and  pilot- 
ing; in  the  harvest  time  I  sometimes  worked  on  land,  and  sometimes  on 
the  sea. 

You  have  stated  in  reply  to  a  question,  "  Why  did  you  leave  the 
navy  ?"  that  you  did  not  like  the  sea,  and  Sir  John  Beresford  got  you 
your  discharge  ?       "Yes. 

You  were  asked,  "  You  are  perfectly  clear  in  your  own  mind  that  you 
left  his  majesty's  service  for  no  other  reason  than  at  your  own  request?" 
to  which  you  answered,  " Nothing  else"  ?        Yes. 

How  long  had  that  dislike  to  the  sea  been  upon  ycu  ?  I  had  often 
been  promised  promotion,  to  get  a  gunner's  warrant;  but  I  never  got  it 
during  the  time  I  was  in  the  Majestic  :  when  I  came  into  the  Poictiers,  I 
was  also  told  that  1  should  have  promotion;  but.  I  never  got  it  tili  the 
latter  part,  when  Sir  John  told  me  1  was  to  be  upon  the  quarter-deck  ;  I 
told  him  I  did  not  wish  to  be  on  the  quarter-deck,  for  I  had  no  friends 
or  money  to  support  me  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  that  I  would  wish  to  leave 
the  service  if  it  could  be  got. 

As  far  as  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  it  was  at  your  request 
only  you  were  discharged,  and  not  at  the  request  of  any  other  person? 
Not  at  the  request  of  any  other  person ;  at  my  request,  as  far  as  I  know. 
You  never  heard  that  Sir  W.  Gell  had  asked  your  discharge?  1 
saw  Sir  W.  Gell  when  he  first  came  passenger  on  board  the  Poictiers, 
going  to  Lisbon  ;  he  came  home  passenger  in  the  same  ship ;  he  saw  me 
on  the  poop  ;  he  asked  me  many  different  questions  respecting  the  ship, 
and  also  for  a  spy  glass  to  look  at  a  ship  in  the  convoy ;  it  was  not  a 
very  good  one;  he  sent  me  down  to  get  his,  which  1  did;  and  another 
circumstance  happened — I  was  standing  by  the  wheel  at  the  gun,  and 
he  called  me  into  his  cabin,  which  was  under  the  break  of  the  poop,  to 
put  on  the  half  port  to  prevent  the  water  coming  in  :  there  were  many 
other  little  things  he  asked  me  to  do  in  the  cabin,  as  he  had  no  servant: 
when  he  drew  near  the  land,  he  said,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  attentions  to  me  during  the  voyage;  I  cannot  gi\e  you  any 
money,  but  if  there  is  any  thing  I  can  do  to  speak  to  Sir  John  Beres- 
ford, I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  it;  I  said,  there  is  nothing  you  can  dc 
for  me  with  Sir  John  Beresford  but  to  ask  him  whether  he  can  get  my 
discharge,  as  I  am  not  capable  of  appearing  as  a  gentleman  on  tin; 
quarter-deck,  which  1  understand  I  am  to  be,  and  1  had  rather  leave  it ; 
he  told  me,  you  ought  to  consider  it  well — what  will  you  do  when  you 
get  on  shore?  I  told  him  that  I  would  prefer  any  thing  rather  than 
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stopping  in  the  navy  in  that  sort  of  way;  that  I  had  no  means  of  sup- 
porting myseJf  as  a  gentleman.  He  said,  consider  you  are  now  rated  as 
an  officer;  I  said,  T  understand  that,  but  I  cannot  support  it,  and  there- 
fore I  had  rather  leave  it:  he  said,  are  you  sure  that  vou  had  rather  leave 
the  navy,  and  that  is  the  thing  you  would  wish  to  be  as»ked;  I  said  yes, 
that  is  it:  he  said,  1  will  ask  you  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  will  con- 
sider about  it  more,  if  you  are  sure  you  had  rather  leave  it  than  remain  as 
a  midshipman  on  board:  the  next  morning  he  asked  me  again,  and  I  told 
him  the  same — that  I  had  rather  leave  the  navy;  he  mentioned  it  to  Sir 
John,  and  Sir  John  said  yes,  he  certainly  would  do  it,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty. When  we  came  to  Portsmouth,  we  lay  there  some  time;  1  heard 
no  more  of  this  for  some  time,  till  at  last  Lieutenant  Alcock,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  ship,  called  me  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  said, 
here  is  something  concerning  your  wanting  your  discharge  from  the 
navy — what  is  it  you  mean?  I  told  him  what  I  had  said  to  Sir  W.  Gell 
concerning  Sir  John;  he  said,  you  must  be  mad  to  go  to  leave  the  navy 
now,  now  you  have  got  what  you  have  been  looking  for;  I  said,  it  is  true 
1  have  got  it,  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  it,  and  I  had  rather 
be  discharged  than  remain  as  a  midshipman  without  any  support  to 
appear  like  a  gentleman  as  the  others  do:  he  said,  you  must  be  mad,  it 
cannot  be  so;  I  shall  write  to  Sir  John  to  say  you  have  altered  your  mind, 
or  something  to  that  purpose:  I  said,  pray  do  not  do  that,  for  that  is  my 
mind  and  my  wish,  and  I  shall  write  to  Sir  W.  Gell  to  ask  Sir  John 
to  remember  his  promise,  which  he  did.  After  that  Sir  William  and 
Sjr  John  met,  and  they  thought  it  was  something  very  mysterious;  Sir 
William  sa:d  we  will  prevent  it;  we  will  send  a  man  down:  there  was 
6 man  sent  down  to  know  whether  it  was  my  wish,  as  I  had  stated 
before,  which  it  was:  there  was  an  acting  captain  sent,  Captain  Jones  1 
think  it  was,  on  board  the  Poictiers,  who  gave  me  a  ticket  of  leave  of 
absence,  told  me  1  was  to  go  to  London  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  and 
there  to  receive  my  orders,  which  I  did.  After  I  came  Jo  Loudon,  Sir 
John  told  me,  you  are  in  the  same  mind,  that  you  wish  to  leave  the 
navy;  I  said  yes,  it  is  my  wish ;  very  well,  he  says:  he  ordered  me  to 
stay  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  when  I  went  to  him  again,  he  said,  yon 
are  to  go  down  to  the  Thisbe,  and  ask  for  your  papers,  and  then  come 
to  me  again :  1  went  to  him:  I  believe  he  sent  a  letter,  whether  he  sent 
the  letter  by  me  or  by  the  post  I  am  not  certain,  to  the  commanding 
officer.  I  went  to  the  Thisbe;  they  told  me  there  were  no  papers  there 
for  me,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  my  name  at  the  present:  1  went  back 
to  Sir  John  ;  he  told  me,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  you  remain  as  you  are, 
and  go  where  you  like;  if  you  choose  to  go  into  service  or  any  where, 
nobody  will  trouble  you ;  if  they  do,  you  will  apply  to  me,  and  I  will 
give  them  an  answer.  After  which  he  gave  me  a  written  certificate  by 
his  own  hand.  After  I  had  been  abroad  two  years  or  better  with  Sir 
W.  Gell,  1  saw  Sir  J.  Beresford  again;  I  told  him  I  had  not  received 
the  last  pay  1  had  due  from  the  Poictiers;  he  says,  that  is  very  odd,  I 
will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Somerset-house,  and  you  will 
go  and  receive  your  pay,  which  I  did;  and  I  have  never  been  asked 
any  questions  about  the  navy  since,  till  I  came  before  jour  lordships. 

Aft^r  having  made  the  statement  you  have  made  to  the  house,  do  you 
still  adhere  to  your  former  answer,  that,  as  fir  as  you  know,  no  other 
person  had  asked  your  discharge?  No  other  person  to  my  know- 
ledge. '--■■■  Uj, 

Are  the  house  to  understand  that  Sir  William  Gell  did  or  did  not  ask 
your  discharge  of  Sir  John  Beresford  ?        He  told  me  he  would  ask  Sir 
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John  any  thing  that  I  wished  to  have  done  for  me ;  I  told  Sir  William 
Gell  that  that  was  the  thing  I  wanted. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Sir  William  Gell's  hand-writing  ?  Yes,  I 
think  I  am. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  write  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  think  you  should  know  it?        I  think  1  should. 

( A  letter  was  shewn  to  the  witness  by  Lord  Melville.) 
Is  that  Sir  William  Gell's  hand-writing  ?        I  think  it  is  his  "hand- 
writing, I  am  not  certain. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  his  hand-writing  ?  1  cannot  say,  Sir  Wil- 
liam writes  different  hands ;  I  think  it  is  his  hand-writing,  but  1  am 
not  certain. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  that  you  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  get  a 
regular  discharge  ?  1  had  nothing  further  than  that  given  me  by  Sir 
John  Beresford. 

Was  that  the  paper  ?  Yes,  one  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  a 
printed  paper. 

Duke  of  Clarence. — You  have  said  you  had  never  been  in  any  other 
ship  in  his  Majesty's  service  than  the  Poictiers?  I  understood  with 
Sir  John  Beresford. 

You  stated  you  were  in  the  Railleur  and  the  Majestic,  were  you 
turned  over  from  the  Railleur  into  the  Majestic?        I  was. 

Did  you  do  duty  as  midshipman  immediately  on  joining  the  Poictiers? 
No,  as  quarter-master. 

Did  you  not  state  that  you  did  duty  from  the  beginning  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck ?         No,  that  I  was  led  to  expect  promotion. 

Marquis  of  Lansdown.  —When  you  stated  that  you  were  perfectly 
clear  in  your  own  mind,  that  you  left  his  majesty's  service  for  no  other 
reason  than  your  own  request ;  did  you  mean  that  you  considered  the 
request  which  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  William  Gel],  to 
have  been  made  by  your  authority?  By  my  authority  or  by  my 
wish. 

Lord  Colville. — Upon  your  last  examination  you  were  asked,  are  you 
positively  sure  that  from  the  time  you  joined  the  Poictiers  you  were 
rated  midshipman  ?  I  said  I  did  not  know  I  was,  1  was  midshipman 
when  I  left  it,  as  I  saw  in  my  ticket. 

It  appears  by  the  minutes,  that  the  answer  you  gave  to  that  question 
was,  L  am  not  certain,  whether  I  was  rated  at  that  time  or  not,  I  was 
rated  at  the  time  I  left  it,  which  I  saw  upon  my  ticket,  state  what  ticket 
you  have  alluded  to  ?  To  the  ticket  of  leave  of  absence,  and  to  Sir 
John  Beresford's  certificate  which  he  gave  me  under  his  own  hand. 
You  do  not  allude  to  a  pay  ticket?  No. 
But  a  certificate?         Yes. 

You  have  stated  you  received  your  pay  at  the  Pay-Office,  at  a  subse- 
quent period  ?         1  did. 

Were  you  paid  by  any  voucher  produced  by  yourself?  Sir  John 
gave  me  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Somerset-house,  this  gentleman  sent 
a  porter  round  to  the  different  places  where  I  was  to  go,  and  I  received 
my  pay. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  on  what  voucher  you  were 
paid?  I  had  no  papers,  I  never  saw  any  papers  after  I  left  the 
Poictiers. 

Did  you  ever  act  as  midshipman  on  board  ?  1  never  kept  regularly 
watch,  for  I  had  no  clothes  nor  no  money  to  appear  as  a  gentleman  on 
the  quarter-deck. 
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What  duty  did  you  do  ?  As  quarter-master,  until  I  was  told,  I  was 
lo  be  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  I  remained  some  time,  and  did  no  duty 
as  I  had  no  clothes. 

Did  you  stand  in  any  immediate  relation  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  the 
commander  of  the  ship  ?        I  am  no  relation  certainly. 

Or  personal  attendance  ?        None. 

You  were  not  his  servant  ?        Never. 

You  have  said,  that  when  you  were  in  the  merchant  service  you  some- 
times got  your  living  on  the  water,  and  sometimes  on  the  land,  either  by 
fishing  in  boats,  or  working,  or  piloting?         Yes. 

Lord  Exmouth. — Where  were  you  born  ?  1  was  born  in  St.  Os- 
wyth,  near  Colchester  in  Essex. 

is  it  from  Colchester  you  mean,  you  got  your  living  in  a  fishing  boat, 
and  went  in  a  coasting  vessel  sometimes  ?  Yes ;  from  St.  Oswyth, 
hear  Colchester. 

Was  that  port  your  usual  residence,  until  the  time  you  were  impressed 
into  his  majesty's  service  ?         It  was. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — When  you  were  last  examined,  you  were  asked 
what  situation  you  had  served  in  before  you  were  on  board  the  Poictiers 
as  a  midshipman,  your  answer  was,  I  have  been  at  sea  in  the  merchant 
service  when  I  was  a  boy;  then  I  lived  on  land,  and  got  my  livelihood 
in  the  best  way  I  could.  The  next  question  is  this,  You  are  to  be  under- 
stood that  you  were  never  in  his  majesty's  service  before;  to  which  the 
answer  is,  No.  Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  now  swear  that  you 
considered  that  second  question  immediately  following  the  first,  which 
has  just  been  read,  to  refer  not  to  your  service  generally  on  board  his 
majesty's  ships,  but  to  your  service  in  a  ship  with  Sir  John  Beresford  ? 
I  understood  it  to  allude  entirely  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  and  to  my  ser- 
vice as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Poictiers. 

The  following  question  was  put  at  the  request  of  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  queen. 

Were  you  ever  dismissed  from  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  in  which  you 
were  for  misconduct  ?         No,  never. 

Were  you  ever  charged  with  any  misconduct  in  any  of  those  ships  ? 
Never. 

You  never  were  punished  for  any  misconduct.  ?        Never. 

Had  you  any  quarrel  with  any  of  the  officers,  or  any  persons  on  board 
his  ship,  that  you  wished  to  conceal  ?         Never. 

Had  you,  in  point  of  fact,  any  thing  to  conceal  in  any  one  of  those  ships 
in  which  you  had  the  honour  of  serving?         Not  one. 

Have  you  always  given  satisfaction  to  all  the  officers  under  whom  you 
have  served  ?         Yes  ;  which  Sir  John  Beresford  will  state. 

Have  you  always  received  certificates  of  your  good  conduct  from  the 
different  officers  on  your  leaving  those  different  vessels?  '  Yes;  I  have 
been  always  recommended  in  the  best  manner,  on  my  leaving  those 
vessels,  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Have  you  those  certificates  with  you  ?         I  have  not. 

.     The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

!  The  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  stated,  that,  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  witness  on  Saturday,  Doctor  Lushington  had 
turned  over  a  leaf  of  his  brief,  and  had  omitted  to  put  a  question 
which  was  material ;  and  therefore  he  begged  leave  now  to 
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propose  it ;  namely,  whether  or  not  he  did  not  know,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  that  previous  to  her  royal  highness  arriving  at 
Naples,  on  the  journey  to  Naples,  William  Austin  slept  in  a 
room  apart  from  her  royal  highness,  at  least  more  than  once,  he 
himself  having  made  William  Austin's  bed  on  that  occasion. 

Doctor  Lushington  explained  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
turned  over  that  part  of  his  brief. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  they  might  propose  the 
question. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in,  and  the  following  question 
was  proposed  by  their  lordships  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Lush- 
ington : 

Upon  the  journey  to  Naples  did  you  ever  make  any  beds  ?  ,  I  have 
assisted  in  making  them. 

Have  you  ever  made  the  bed  of  William  Austin  ?  I  have  assisted 
in  making  the  bed  of  William  Austin. 

Was  that  bed  made  in  her  royal  highness' s  bed-room,  or  in  another? 
Sometimes  it  was,,  sometimes  it  was  not;  where  there  was  room  enough, 
it  was  not;  where  there  was  not,  it  was. 

The  following  question  was  put  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Attor- 
ney-General. 

Can  you  undertake  to  say  you  made  William  Austin's  bed  out  of  the 
room  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess  more  than  once,  or  only  once,  in 
the  journey  to  Naples?  I  made  it  more  than  once  or  twice ;  I  do  not. 
recollect  how  many  tunes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  places  where  you  so  made  the  bed?  1  think 
the  first  time  1  made  it  was  at  Domodosora,  I  think,  but  1  am  not 
certain. 

Where  besides  ?  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  the  places'  names,  it  was 
on  oiw  way  through  Italy. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — When  you  made  William  Austin's  bed,  was  it 
a  single  bed  in  the  room,  or  was  there  another  bed  in  that  room? 
There  were  generally  beds  belonging  to  the  house  in  that  room ;  but 
this  was  one  bed,  his  travelling  bed. 

There  was  another  bed  belonging  to  the  house  in  that  room  ?  Yes. 

Was  that  made  up  at  that  time  ?         No,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

In  that  room  you  only  made  up  William  Austin's  travelling  bed,  and 
the  bed  in  the  room  was  left  unmade  that  night?  It  was  left  there  ; 
1  do  not  know  whether  it  was  made  or  not:  I  never  saw  it  made  any 
use  of. 
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Then  Lieut.  Joseph  Robert  Hownam,  R.  N .  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Tindal. 

Are  you  a  lieutenant  in  his  majesty's  royal  navy  ?        I  am. 
How  long  have  you  been  a  lieutenant  ?         Since  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1809. 
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Where  do  you  live  at  present,  vvliere  are  you  settled  ?  At  Rouen, 
in  France. 

Are  you  married  and  settled  there  with  your  family  ?        I  am. 

Did  you  at  any  time  join  the  party  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
of  Wales  ?        I  did. 

When  was  it  you  so  joined  her?        In  the  month  of  April  IS  15. 

Where  was  her  royal  highness  at  that  time?        At  Genoa. 

How  long  did  she  remain  at  Genoa  after  you  had  joined  her  ?  About 
eix  weeks. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  while  you  were  at  Genoa,  any  disturb- 
ance happening  in  the  course  of  any  night?        1  do. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  disturbance  ?  It  was  supposed  that 
the  house  was  broken  into. 

Was  there  any  general  alarm  made  in  the  night-time  ?  There 
was. 

Did  you  get  up  in  consequence?        I  did. 

Where  did  you  go  to  ?        I  went  into  the  great  hall. 

Who  was  the  first  person  you  saw  upon  that  occasion  ?  The  first 
person  1  saw  was  Pergami,  who  came  into  my  room. 

Did  he  give  you  the  alarm?        He  did. 

Had  he  any  thing  in  his  hand  at  the  time  ?  He  had  a  candle,  and, 
I  think,  a  sword._ 

Did  you,  after  the  alarm  so  given,  go  down?  I  was  on  the  ground 
floor,  my  door  opened  into  the  hall. 

You  went  into  the  hall  ?        Yes. 

Whom  did  you  find  assembled  in  the  hall  when  you  got  there  ?  I 
found  the  princess  and  many  of  the  servants, 

During  the  time  you  were  at  Genoa,  did  you  ever  breakfast  with  her 
royal  highness?        Never. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  at  breakfast  ?        I  have. 

At  the  time  you  saw  her  at  breakfast,  was  Pergarni  breakfasting  with 
her  ?        He  was  not. 

Did  you  ever  know  him  breakfast  with  her  at  Genoa?        Never. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  her  royal  highness  whilst  at 
Genoa?        Everyday. 

Did  Pergami  dine  at  her  royal  highness's  table  any  day  whilst  at 
Genoa  ?        Never. 

Do  you  recollect  at  this  moment  at  what  place  it  was  that  Pergami 
first  began  to  dine  at  the  table  of  her  royal  highness?  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  name  of  the  town,  but  it  was  in  a  journey  over  the  St. 
Gothard. 

Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  that  journey  ?  It  was  in  the  month  of 
August. 

Do  you  mean  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year  ?         1815. 

You  say,  the  first  time  of  the  dining  was  on  the  journey,  did  Per- 
gami continue  to  dine  regularly  from  that  time,  or  did  he  begin  to  dine 
regularly  at  a  subsequent  time  ?  He  did  not  dine  regularly  after  that ; 
he  began  some  time  after  that. 

What  was  the  place  of  residence  of  her  royal  highness  at  the  time  he 
so  began  ?        The  Villa  d'Este. 

Do  you  recollect  to  what  place  her  royal  highness  went  after  she  left 
Genoa?        To  Milan. 

Do  you  remember  when  her  royal  highness  resided  in  a  house  called 
the  Casa  Boromeo  ?        I  do. 
Do  you  remember  a  staircase  in  that  house,  upon  the  landing-place 
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of  which  her  royal  highness's  door  of  her  sleeping  apartment  opened  ? 
I  do. 

Was  that  staircase  a  secret  staircase,  or  did  it  lead  up  to  other  apart- 
ments ?        It  was  not  a  secret  staircase,  it  led  up  to  my  apartment. 
Do  you  mean  the  apartment  in  which  you  slept?        I  do. 
Were  there  any  other  persons  who  went  up  that  staircase  to  their 
sleeping  apartments  ?        There  was  a  door  that  went  to  the  chambers 
of  the  servants,  of  the  lower  servants. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  staircase  was  ever  used  by  those  servants 
m  going  to  their  sleeping  apartments  ?  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen 
them  go  up  it. 

Was  it  a  staircase  you  were  in  the  habit  of  using  when  you  went  to 
yours?        It  was. 
Where  did  you  go  to  after  you  left  Milan  ?        To  Venice. 
Upon  a  little  tour  ?        Yes. 

About  what  time  was  it  when  her  royal  highness  took  up  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  1  think  about  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Do  you  recollect  the  position  of  her  royal  highness's  room,  and  of 
Pergami's  room,  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  1  recollect  where  her  royal 
highness  slept;  I  cannot  say  where  Pergami  slept  at  that  time. 

Were  there  any  stairs  near  the  door  of  her  royal  highness's  sleeping- 
apartment  ?        There  was  a  flight  of  stairs. 

Was  there  a  door  at  the  top  of  those  stairs  ?        I  cannot  say. 
Do  you  recollect,  upou  the  long  voyage,  being  at  Tunis  ?         I  do. 
Did  you  accompany  her  royal  highness  during  the  whole  of  the  long 
voyage  ?        I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  where  Pergami  slept  at  Tunis  ?  1  recollect  his 
pointing  me  out  his  room. 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  room?        He  pointed  out  the  room  himself. 
Did  you   see  him  in  the  room,  using  it  as  his  own,  at  the  time  ? 
Yes. 

Was  that  room  in  which  you  so  saw  him  near  the  room  of  her  high- 
ness ?        No,  it  was  not. 

Describe,  if  you  please,  the  different  situations  of  the  two  rooms? 
Pergami's  room  was  the  only  room  up  a  flight  of  stairs  that  any  person 
in  the  house  occupied,  I  believe  I  never  saw  anybody  else's  room 
there. 

Whereabout  was  her  royal  highness's  room?  There  were  several 
rooms  between  the  flight  of  stairs  and  her  royal  highness's  room,  that  is 
to  say,  there  were  three  or  four  rooms  to  pass. 

Was  Pergami's  room  on  the  same  story  with  that  of  her  royal  high- 
ness?        No,  it  was  not;  it  was  up  stairs. 

Was  her  royal  highness's  room  on  the  ground  floor  ?  We  did  not 
occupy  the  ground  floor. 

,  On  which  floor  was  her  royal  highness's  room  ?        On  the  same  floor 
as  all  the  household. 

Do  you  remember,  whilst  at  Tunis,  taking  a  short  journey  to  Utica  ? 
I  do. 

Did  you  sleep  at  Utica  ?        We  did  not. 

Where  did  the  parties  sleep  on  the  night  of  the  day  when  the  visit 
was  made  to  Utica  ?  At  the  palace  of  the  younger  prince,  the  house 
is  called  Sabella. 

Were  you  on  board  the  polacca  during  the  voyage  ?        1  was. 
Be  so  good  as  to  describe  whether  there  was  any  separation  between 
that  part  of  the  vessel  which  was  occupied  by  the  captain  and  the  crew, 
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and  that  part  which  belonged  to  her  royal  highness  and  her  suite  ?       It 
was  quite  distinct,  it  was  separated  by  a  bulkhead. 

Had  the  captain  of  that  vessel  any  duty  to  perform,  which  carried 
him  into  the  part  of  the  vessel  occupied  by  her  royal  highness  ?  None 
whatever. 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  vessel  the  water-closet  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  women  was  ?  I  think  there  were  two,  one  in  the 
cabin  of  the  princess,  the  other  in  the  cabin  of  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Had  the  captain  any  duty  to  perform  that  would  take  him  into  the 
part  of  the  vessel  where  those  were  ?  None  whatever,  as  I.  imagine. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  captain,  during  the  time  you  were  on  board,  in 
that  part  of  the  vessel  ?        Never. 

Do  you  recollect  landing  at  or  near  to  Ephesus  ?        I  do. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  her  royal  highness  and 
her  suite  slept  on  the  night  of  your  landing  ?  We  slept  on  the  plains 
of  Ephesus. 

In  what  manner,  what  erections  were  made,  or  what  convenience  was 
there  to  enable  the  party  to  sleep  there  ?  Under  the  shed  of  a  Caffa 
Turk,  a  miserable  house. 

Did  her  royal  highness  sleep  under  this  shed  ?        She  did. 

How  was  the  shed  constructed?  Whether  it  was  by  planks,  or  by 
boughs,  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Was  it  enclosed  on  each  side,  or  open  in  any  way  ?         Open. 

Where  did  the  suite  of  her  royal  highuess  sleep?        All  round  her. 

Did  you  sleep  near  her  royal  highness,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  suite  ? 
I  did. 

Do  you  remember  where  her  royal  highness  dined  on  that  day  ?  On 
the  day  of  her  arrival  ? 

Either  that  or  the  next  day?  It  was  in  the  church-yard  next  the 
coffee-house,  where  we  had  slept  the  night  before. 

What  did  she  dine  under,  what  was  there  above  her  ?  The  portico 
of  an  old  mosque. 

Did  she  dine  alone  upon  that  occasion  ?  I  am  convinced  we  all 
dined  together. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  recollect  you  then  dined  together  ?  I  recol- 
lect most  perfectly. 

How  did  you  contrive  to  sit  upon  that  occasion  ?  We  sat  on  the 
ground ;  jier  royal  highness  sat  on  her  travelling-bed. 

Did   anybody  sit  with   her   on   that  travelling-bed?  I  do   not 

remember. 

Are  you  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  suite,  or  a  part  of  the  rest  of  the  suite 
of  her  royal  highness,  were  there  during  the  time  of  dinner?  I  am 
confident  as  to  having  dined  myself,  and  everybody  else. 

Do  you  recollect  where  the  Countess  Oldi  sat  upon  that  occasion  ? 
I  cannot  recollect  the  spot  where  she  sat;  I  am  convinced  we  all  dined 
together. 

Where  did  you  afterwards  re-embark  ?        At  Scala  Nuova. 

To  what  place  did  you  sail?         To  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
|  Were  you  either  after  that  or  before  it  at  Constantinople  ?       Before  1  hat 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Constantinople?  I  should  think  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  or  more. 

In  whose  house  did  her  royal  highness  reside  during  that  time  ? 
In  the  palace  of  the  British  minister ;  we  were  not  all  the  time  at 
Constantinople. 

As  long  as  her  royal  highness  was  there?  In  the  palace  of  the 
Britit.li  minister ;  we  v^gse  only  about  five  or  six  days. 
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What  was  the  name  of  the  British  minister  ?        Mr.  Frere. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  alive  ?  I  have  never  heard  of  his 
death. 

Did  you  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  land  at  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  ?        We  did. 

In  what  manner  did  her  royal  highness  travel  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
to  Jerusalem?        Upon  an  ass. 

Is  that  the  usual  way  of  travelling  in  that  part  of  the  world?  On 
asses  or  mules,  or  in  a  palanquin. 

How  did  you  travel  yourself?        On  ahorse. 

Was  the  course  of  your  travelling  to  proceed  by  night,  and  to  lie  by 
by  day  ?         It  was. 

In  what  manner  did  her  royal  highness  rest  during  the  day  ?  Under 
a  tent. 

Did  you  observe  whether  her  royal  highness,  before  she  lay  by  by  day, 
appeared  fatigued  or  not?         Excessively  so. 

Did  that  appear  the  case  during  the  whole  of  the  journey  from  St. 
Jean  d'Acre  to  Jerusalem  ?         Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  particular  observation,  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  fatigue?  1  have  seen  the  princess  fall  from  the  ass  more  than 
once. 

Do  you  meaK.  about  the  latter  part  of  the  night  ?  Towards  the 
morning. 

Do  you  remember  whether  on  your  voyage  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre  there 
was  any  tent  on  deck  ?         Yes  there  was. 

On  the  outward  voyage,  was  this  tent  constantly  erected  on  deck,  or 
was  it  only  occasionally  there?  It  was  occasionally  there  from  the 
sun  or  from  the  wind,  while  the  princess  sat  upon  deck  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
the  awning  of  the  ship. 

You  re-embarked  at  Jaffa  at  your  return  ?         We  did 

Was  the  weather  at  that  time  hot,  or  otherwise  ?  Excessively  hot, 
it  was  the  month  of  July. 

Had  you  any  cattle  on  board  the  vessel  of  any  kind  ?      We  had. 

What  did  they  consist  of?         Horses  and  asses. 

Had  you  more  on  board  on  your  return  than  you  had  on  your  voyage 
out  ?        We  had  none  in  going  out. 

Tn  what  part  of  the  vessel  were  those  animals  kept  ?        In  the  hold. 

Did  they  make  any  noise  in  the  course  of  the  night  or  the  day? 
The  general  noise  of  horses  and  such  animals. 

Was  there  any  smell  occasioned  by  the  animals  being  put  in  the  hold  ? 
Yes  there  was,  certainly. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  sleep  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  home- 
wards ?        Under  the  tent,  on  deck. 

By  whose  direction  was  the  tent  put  up  ?  By  direction  of  the 
princess. 

Did  it  remain  permanently  on  the  deck  from  the  time  of  your  quitting 
Jaffa  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  ?        It  did. 

Do  you  recollect,  at  any  time,  any  complaint  made  by  her  royal  high- 
ness as  to  the  rate  of  the  vessel's  sailing  ?        Yes,  1  do. 

What  was  the  complaint  ?  It  was  on  the  return  from  the  island  of 
Rnodes  to  Syracuse ;  the  voyage  became  excessively  tedious,  and  the 
princess,  naturally  anxious  to  get  on  shore,  attributed  it  to  the  want  of 
sailing  of  the  vessel;  I  stated,  that  she  could  not  be  supposed  to  sail  so 
well  with  a  tent  on  deck;  her  royal  highness  said,  "  As  to  the  tent,  I  do 
not  care  at  all  about  it,  I  would  as  soon  sleep  without  it." 

What  was  the  occasion  of  her  royal  highness  sleeping  under  the  tent 
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during  the  return  voyage  ?  In  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat,  and 
the  animals  on  board. 

Do  you  remember  any  circumstance  relating  to  a  light  being  kept 
under  the  tent  ?        I  do. 

What  was  it?  The  princess,  in  the  previous  part  of  her  journey, 
used  to  sit  on  deck  to  a  late  hour,  and  with  this  light;  on  leaving  Jaffa, 
from  reports  that  were  in  circulation  of  some  Tunisian  vessels  roving  the 
Archipelagan  seas,  it  was  by  a  statement  by  me  to  the  princess  that  that 
light  should  not  be  kept  on  deck  all  night,  as  it  would  serve  as  a  mark  to 
any  vessel  that  might  be  cruising  in  those  seas, 

Had  you,  in  point  of  fact,  seen  any  Tunisian  vessels  yourself?  *  Yes, 
we  had  seen  one  at  Scio,  and  another  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  they  had  plundered 
any  vessel  ?         [  could  not  know  but  from  report. 

Did  you,  in  the  situation  you  held,  think  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  give 
that  advice  to  her  royal  highness?        I  did. 

In  consequence  of  that  advice,  was  the  light  put  out  earlier  than 
before  ?        Much  earlier. 

What  was  the  general  time  of  the  evening  at  which  the  light  was  put 
out  ?        It  might  be  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  or  later. 

How  many  sofas  were  there  on  board  the  polacca?        Four. 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  ship  those  sofas  were  placed  ? 
There  were  two  lashed  together  in  the  princess's  cabin,  and  two  in  the 
countess's  cabin. 

Was  there  afterwards  any  alteration  made  in  their  situation  ?  The 
countess  sent  one  out  of  her  cabin. 

Where  was  it  sent  to  ?  It  was  occasionally  on  deck  of  the  first  part 
of  the  voyage,  and  always  after  we  reached  Jaffa. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  sofa  was  beneath  the  tent  ?  The  princess 
slept  on  it. 

What  was  there,  besides  the  sofa  you  have  mentioned,  underneath  this 
tent?        An  English  travelling-bed. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  communication  open  between 
the  tent  and  the  part  of  the  vessel  below?  There  was  a  ladder  that 
went  down  into  the  dining-room. 

The  counsel  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 


,       TWENTY-NINTH  DAY,  WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  11. 

The  Court  being  formed,  the  Counsel  were  called  in,  and 
Lieut.  Hownam  was  further  examined  by  Mr.  Tindal : 

You  were  asked  yesterday  about  the  communication  between  the 
tent  and  the  part  of  the  vessel  below  the  deck,  was  that  communication 
open  by  night  as  well  as  by  day?       The  ladder  stood  constantly  there. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing,  by  going  there  by  night, 
whether  it  was  open  or  not?        I  have. 

State  upon  what  occasions  that  happened  ?  I  have  in  an  evening, 
not  knowing  that  her  royal  highness  had  retired,  run  up  that  ladder  to 
go  on  deck,  and  did  not  find  the  tent  was  closed  til!  I  got  up. 

Was  the  light  out  upon  that  occasion  ?  1  imagine  it  was,  1  do  not 
recollect  to  a  certainty. 
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Was  the  tent  of  which  we  are  speaking  a  single  tent  or  a  double  tent? 
It  was  the  awning  of  the  ship. 

Does  that  imply  that  it  was  single?  It  was  single,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  another  piece,  put  round  it  to  make  it  complete  probably,  but 
the  pieces  having  been  put  I  do  not  recollect. 

The  question  is,  whether  there  was  one  tent  or  whether  there  were 
two,  one  exterior  of  the  other?        One  only. 

Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  opening  by  which  the 
tent  was  accessible  on  the  outside  was  closed  or  not,  so  that  it  could  be 
opened  or  not  by  a  person  on  the  outside  ?  On  board  the  vessel,  1 
imagine  that  it  could  be  opened  from  the  outside,  certainly. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  opening,  describe  it  if  you  please?  As 
all  tents  are  closed,  the  two  parts  of  the  canvas  brought  together,  not 
sewed  or  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

Then  is  the  mode  by  which  a  person  on  the  outside  who  wanted  to  go 
in,  would  do  so,  simply  that  of  drawing  back  a  part  of  the  tent?  I 
should  think  so. 

How  near  was  that  tent  placed  to  the  steersman  ?  It  came  close 
aft  to  the  mizen  mast. 

Can  you  state,  not  precisely,  but  within  about  what  distance  that 
would  come  of  the  steersman  ?     I  suppose  four,  or  five,  or  six  feet. 

Were  there  any  part  of  the  crew  who  were  up  during  the  night? 
The  watch,  one  half  the  vessel's  crew  kept  watch  by  night. 

Was  there  a  passage  by  the  side  of  this  tent  from  the  after  part  of  the 
ship  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship?  The  tent  occupied  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  vessel,  the  other  side  there  was  a  clear  passage. 

Did  the  duty  of  the  crew,  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the  vessel, 
carry  them  at  any  times  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other  ?  Con- 
stantly. 

You  have  stated  that  beneath  this  tent  there  was  a  sofa  and  a  travel- 
ling bed  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  know  upon  which  of  them  her  royal  highness  reposed  during 
the  night  ?        On  the  sofa,  I  think. 

Do  you  know  who  reposed  during  the  night  in  the  travelling  bed  ? 
I  do  not  know,  for  I  never  was  in  the  tent  after  night. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  royal  highness  reposed  under  that  tent 
alone  during  the  night?         I  do  not  know,  because  1  have  not  seen  it. 

Do  you  recollect,  during  the  journey  by  land  from  St.  Jean  D'Acre 
to  Jerusalem,  whether  her  royal  highness,  during  the  time  she  reposed, 
was  dressed  or  undressed?         I  never  saw  her  undressed. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  she  was  one  or  the  other?  I 
have  never  seen  her  during  the  day  whilst  she  was  reposing, "conse- 
quently [  have  not  seen  her  undressed. 

Have  you  ever  happened  to  go  in  immediately  previous  to  your  re- 
suming your  journey?  We  always  dined  under  her  royal  highness's 
tent  previously  to  our  departure. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  you  do  not  know  whether  her  royal 
highness  was  dressed  or  undressed  during  the  times  of  lying  by?  I  do 
not  believe  she  ever  was  undressed  during  that  journey. 

State  the  grounds  of  the  belief  you  have  formed  ?  I  never  saw  any 
bed-clothes  on  the  sofa  that  was  placed  in  the  tent. 

This  was  with  respect  to  the  journey  by  land ;  as  to  the  tent  on  board 
the  ship,  do  you  know  whether  her  royal  highness  was  dressed  or  un- 
dressed whilst  under  the  tent  ?     I  never  saw  any  bed-clothes  on  the  sofa. 

Do  you  recollect,  upon  any  occasion,  an  accident  happening  one  night, 
by  a  sea  breaking  into  the  tent  ?        I  do. 
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Be  so  good  as  to  describe  the  nature  of  that  accident,  and  what  you 
observed?  It  was  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  in  a  squall  the  sea 
broke  over  the  quarter  of  the  vessel,  and  her  royal  highness  came  down 
below  to  sleep. 

Was  the  accident  of  that  nature  to  call  you  up  immediately  ?    It  was. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  at  the  moment  of  her  coming  down? 
I  did. 

Upon  that  occasion  was  her  royal  highness  dressed  or  not  ?  She 
was  dressed. 

Did  you  at  that  moment  observe  anybody  with  her?  The  persons 
handing  her  down. 

Who  were  the  persons  or  the  person  handing  her  down?  I  think 
it  was  Pergami,  and  Mr.  Flinn  1  think. 

Was  Pergami  at  that  time  dressed  or  undressed  ?         He  was  dressed. 

Do  you  recollect  during  the  voyage  a  bath  at  any  time  being  taken  by 
her  royal  highness?  I  recollect  that  her  royal  highness  did  take  baths 
on  the  passage  home. 

When  the  bath  was  taken,  what  was  the  description  of  the  tub,  or 
the  implement  used  for  a  bath?  It  was  a  common  bathing  tub,  made 
at  Augusta  by  my  directions. 

Without  asking  you  as  to  the  precise  size  of  it,  was  it  of  such  a  size 
that  it  could  or  could  not  be  put  into  her  royal  highness's  cabin  when 
her  bed  was  there?         I  do  not  think  it  possible. 

During  the  time  you  were  on  board  this  vessel,  did  you  ever  see  her 
royal  highness  sitting  upon  a  gun  with  Pergami?         1  never  saw  that. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  sitting  on  a  bench,  either  with  her  arms  round 
him,  or  his  round  her?         Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  one  kissing  the  other  ?         Never. 

Did  you  ever  perceive  any  impropriety  or  indecency  of  behaviour  of 
Ihe  one  towards  the  other,  while  you  were  on  board  the  vessel  ?    Never. 

Did  your  duty  carry  you  frequently  upon  the  deck  ?  It  did ;  the 
management  of  the  ship  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Flinn. 

In  point  of  fact,  were  you  generally  on  deck  or  not  durftjg  the  day  ? 
I  was. 

Do  you  recollect,  at  any  time,  Pergami  dressing  himself  up  in  any 
particular  way  on  board  with  pillows  ?         I  do. 

Be  so  2:ood  as  to  state  the  occasion  of  that  circumstance?  It  was 
in  derision  of  the  English  consul  at  Jaffa,  who  came  on  board  in  long 
Greek  robes,  with  a  gold-laced  cocked  hat  and  a  gold-headed  cane. 

Was  he  a  pompous  figure,  this  consul  ?         He  was. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mahomet,  who  was  on 
board  on  your  return  voyage  ?         I  do. 

Do  you  remember  a  dance  performed  by  Mahomet?         I  do. 

Can  you  remember  the  occasion  upon  which  that  dance  was  first  called 
for?  It  originated  in  a  sort  of  quarrel  Ihat  this  Arab  had  with  the 
doctor ;  he  being  sick  on  board,  the  doctor  wanted  to  give  him  some 
physic,  he  would  not  take  it,  and  afterwards  he  used  to  laugh  at  the 
doctor,  and  ridicule  him  by  this  dance. 

Was  the  doctor  angry  with  him  for  not  taking  his  physic  ?  The 
doctor  abusing  him  for  not  taking  the  physic,  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  or  difference. 

When  the  doctor  appeared  on  deck,  was  Mahomet  sometimes  called 
for?  By  one  or  the  other  of  the  suite  pointing  to  the  doctor,  and 
saying,  "Mahomet,  dema,  dema,"  upon  which  he  performed  this  dance. 

Have  you  any  notion  of  any  thing  indecent  or  improper  in  this  dance  ? 
Not  the  least,  more  than  the  Spanish  bolero,  or  the  negro  dance. 
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Have  you  ever  seen  Mahomet  performing  the  same  dance  on  shore? 
I  have,  frequently. 

Was  the  dance  which  you  saw  him  perform  on  shore  the  same  vvhicn 
you  have  described  he  performed  on  shipboard  ?         Precisely. 

You  landed  at  Terracina  after  the  long  voyage?  No,  at  Cape 

d'Anza. 

Before  you  arrived  at  Cape  d'Anza,  did  any  one  land  at  Terracina? 
There  did. 

Who  was  the  person,  or  who  were  the  persons,  that  landed  at  Terra- 
cina ?         Pergami,  Camera,  and,  I  think,  Theodore  Majocchi. 

Was  the  vessel  bound  to  perform  quarantine?  We  were  not  in 
port ;  we  were  then  at  sea. 

Would  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  your  landing,  have  been  bound  to 
perform  quarantine  ?  We  had  already  performed  quarantine  at  Sy- 
racuse and  Messina,  and,  in  all  probability,  we  should  have  had  to  finish 
a  long  quarantine  at  any  port  we  should  have  gone  to,  our  quarantine 
not  being  out  from  Messina. 

What  was  the  reason  of  the  persons  whom  you  have  mentioned  being- 
landed  at  Terracina  ?  To  obtain  pratique,  in  consequence  of  hei  royal 
highness  being  so  excessively  fatigued,  and  being  on  board  so  long. 

In  point  of  fact,  was  her  royal  highness  in  a  state  of  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion at  the  time?         Very  much  so  indeed. 

Do  you  recollect,  at  the  time  those  persons  put  off  in  the  boat,  who 
were  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  ?         Her  royal  highness,  and  everybody. 

In  what  manner  did  those  persons  take  leave  of  her  royal  highness  ? 
By  kissing  her  royal  highness's  hand  in  a  respectful  manner. 

Did  each  of  the  three  persons  you  have  mentioned  kiss  the  hand  of 
her  royal  highness  ?        I  think  they  did. 

Did  Pergami,  or  did  he  or  did  he  not,  kiss  her  royal  highness  upon 
that  occasion  ?        Kiss  her  face  ?   No,  certainly  not. 

After  the  long  voyage,  as  it  is  called,  her  royal  highness  went  back  to 
the  Villa  d'Este  ?         She  did. 

Did  she,  during  her  stay  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  go  to  the  Barona  ?  After 
staying  some  time  at  the  Villa  d'Este  she  went  to  the  Barona. 

What  is  the  size  of  this  house  that  is  called  the  Barona,  is  it  a  large 
house,  or  a  moderately-sized  house  ?  No,  it  was  a  small  country 
house,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

Was  it  a  house  in  which  any  large  fete  could  be  given  ?        Oh  no. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  entertainments  given  by  her  royal  high- 
ness at  the  Barona  ?  There  were  no  entertainments,  except  to  the 
farmers'  daughters,  to  amuse,  in  fact,  the  household. 

Was  the  time  of  which  you  are  speaking,  carnival  time?        It  was.    j 

Did  you  ever  see  at  those  entertainments,  the  wives  of  persons,  as  well 
as  their  daughters?  The  eldest  of  the  daughters  was  married;  I  do 
not  recollect  if  any  more  were  married,  but  1  recollect  one  was  married. 

The  question  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  family  ;  but  did  the  per- 
sons who  attended  at  those  entertainments  bring  their  wives  as  well  as 
their  daughters?  I  ha:  e  seen  the  wife  of  the  Chevalier  Tamasia  and 
his  daughters,  the  wife  of  Professor  Mocatti,  and  the  wife  of  Baron 
Cavaletti. 

Who  was  the  Chevalier  Tamasia?  He  had  been  Prefect  of  Como 
for  some  jears. 

Were  the  other  persons  whom  you  have  named,  persons  who  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood  ?  Yes,  they  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Professor  Mocatti,  who  was  of  Como. 
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Do  you  recollect  whether  the  clergyman  of  Ihe  pJace  was  there,  or 
not?     I  have  seen  him  frequently ;  at  the  dance  I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  mean,  that  you  have  seen  him  frequently  visiting  her  royal 
highness  ?        Frequently. 

Could  you  mention  whether,  at  the  dance  described,  her  royal  high- 
ness was  constantly  in  the  dancing-room,  or  in  what  manner  she  was 
situated  ?  She  was  not  constantly  in  the  dancing-room,  she  chiefly 
remained  in  an  adjoining  room  ;  she  came  in  occasionally. 

Did  you  partake  at  those  dances-?         Always. 

Did  her  royal  highness  retire  for  the  evening,  or  not,  before  the 
dances  were  finished  ?        Chiefly. 

Whilst  you  have  been  at  those  dances,  have  you  perceived  any  thing 
either  indecent  or  indecorous  in  the  parlies  there  ?         I  have  not. 

Do  you  recollect  a  river  that  is  called  the  Brescia,  near  the  Villa 
d'Este  ?        Yes,  1  do. 

Of  what  nature  is  that  river;  describe  it,  if  you  please?  It  is  a 
sort  of  torrent,  rather  than  a  river. 

Is  it  ever  dry,  or  with  little  water  in  it?  Certainly,  with  little 
water  in  it.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  it  quite  dry;  when  it 
rains,  it  runs  with  amazing  rapidity. 

Is  it  a  place  that  people  would  choose  to  bathe  in?  I  should 
think  not. 

Do  you  recollect  accompanying  her  royal  highness  upon  the  tour 
into  Germany  ?         I  do. 

In  about  what  part  of  the  year  did  that  take  place  ?  The  early  part 
of  the  year;  I  should  think  about  March. 

That  was  March,  IS  17  ?        Yes,  March,  1817. 

Do  you  recollect  being  at  Carlsruhe  ?         I  do. 

Who  received  her  royal  highness  at  Carlsruhe?  There  was  a  grand 
chamberlain  received  her  royal  highness  on  getting  out  of  her  carriage, 
and  a  chamberlain  appointed  to  attend  her  always  after. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  gentleman?  The  Baron 
d'Ende. 

Did  her  royal  highness  pass  the  greater  part  of  her  time  at  court,  or 
in  retirement,  while  she  was  there  ?  Almost  always  at  court,  or  in 
the  family  of  the  grand  duke. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  usually  dine,  during  her  stay  at  Carls- 
ruhe ?  At  the  court,  or  else  at  the  margravine's,  the  grand  duke's 
mother. 

Did  her  royal  highness  usually  sup  out  ?         Mostly. 

Where  was  the  supper  given  ?  At  the  grand  duke's ;  and  1  think 
once  at  the  margravine's. 

Were  there  any  parties  assembled  on  those  occasions  to  meet  her 
royal  highness  ?  Always,  except  the  first  day's  dinner  at  the  mar- 
gravine's. 

Was  it  on  your  way  back  from  Carlsruhe  that  you  were  stopped  at 
Scharnitz?  If  that  is  the  name  of  the  barrier  town  between  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  we  were  stopped  once 
there. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  of  the  day  when  you  got  into  this  place? 
I  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

What  occasioned  your  being  stopped  there?  We  were  travelling 
in  sledges,  in  consequence  of  the,  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  carriages 
were  left  behind;  the  man  at  the  barrier  not  having  a  passport,  would 
not  take  the  word  of  the  courier,  or  ourselves  in  fact,  that  it  was  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  he  stopped  us  from  passing. 
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Did  that  make  it  necessary  for  any  person  to  go  back  to  Inspruck? 
Mr.  Pergami  went  back  immediately  to  Inspruck  with  Capt.  Vassali,  I 
think,  to  procure  passports. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  Pergami  and  Capt.  Vassali  returned 
back  to  Scharuitz  ?  I  should  think  it  was  about  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  it  was  very  late. 

Was  that  on  your  road  to  Vienna?  It  was  in  the  road  to  Munich, 
going  to  Vienna. 

Did  you  afterwards,  on  your  return  from  Vienna,  pass  through  Trieste 
and  Venice  ?        We  did. 

Do  you  remember  her  arriving  at  Trieste  ?         I  do. 

About  what  part  of  the  day  was  it  ?  The  middle  of  the  day,  about 
noon,  I  should  think. 

Did  any  one  receive  her  royal  highness  upon  her  arrival  at  Trieste  ? 
The  governor  was  sick  in  bed,  and  I  think  it  was  the  vice-governor  who 
received  the  princess,  at  least  that  came  to  the  inn  after  she  arrived. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  nobleman  or  gentleman  ?  I 
do  not. 

In  what  manner  did  her  royal  highness  pass  that  evening  ?  We 
went  to  the  opera. 

When  did  you  leave  Trieste  ?  The  following  day,  about  five  or 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Do  you  recollect  that  distinctly?        I  positively  recollect  it. 

Have  you  any  particular  reason  for  your  distinct  recollection  of  this 
fact  ?         I  have. 

What  is  that  reason  ?  I  have  a  letter  that  1  wrote  at  the  time  from 
Venice,  on  our  arrival  at  that  place ;  it  is  dated  the  18th  of  April,  in  the 
morning.  . 

Have  you  got  the  letter  in  your  pocket?         I  have. 
(The  witness  produced  a  letter.) 

Is  it  a  letter  written  to  the  lady  whom  you  have  since  married? 
It  is. 

Was  that  letter  sent  from  Venice  ?  It  was  not  only  sent  from  Ve- 
nice, but  it  was  charge  at  the  post-office. 

Has  it  the  Venice  post-mark  upon  it?        It  has. 

Is  there  any  passage  in  that  letter,  by  looking  at  which  you  are  cer- 
tain you  arrived  at  Venice  on  the  17th?  Certainly,  it  is  dated  the 
18th,  from  Venice. 

Can  you,  by  looking  at  that  letter,  state  the  day  on  which  you  arrived 
at  Trieste  ?        We  arrived  at  Trieste  on  the  15th. 

Is  it  a  journey  of  one  day  or  more  days  between  Trieste  and  Venice  ? 
It  was  a  good  journey  of  24  hours  post. 

Did  it  occupy  you  about  that  time  to  perform  the  journey  ?  On  the 
night  of  leaving  Trieste,  we  stopped  some  time  at  a  small  village,  in  con- 
sequence of  something  happening  to  one  of  the  carriages,  and  the  sea 
breaking  over  the  road ;  in  fact  it  was  bad  weather. 

Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  name  of  that  village  ?  I  do  not 
recollect  the  name  of  it. 

Was  it  called  Monte  Falconi?  I  cannot  say;  it  was  after  descend- 
ing the  high  hills  about  Trieste. 

Do  you  remember  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  the  Baron  Ompteda? 
I  do. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  her  royal  highness's  house? 
Constantly. 

Do  you  recollect  his  visiting  at  Genoa  ?        I  do. 

Did  he  dine  there,  or  only  call  there  ?        He  dined  there. 
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At  that  time  was  Theodore  Majocchi  in  the  service  of  her  royal  high- 
ness?       He  was. 

Was  it  his  duty  to  wait  at  dinner  at  that  time?  It  was;  he  was  a 
footman. 

Did  you  see  the  Baron  Ompteda  again  at  Milan,  or  where  ?  At 
Milan,  and  at  Como  also. 

On  those  occasions  was  he  visiting  at  her  royal  highness's?       Yes. 

Did  he  dine  at  either  of  the  times  you  have  last  mentioned?       Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  coming  to  the  Villa  Villani?        I  do. 

How  long  did  he  stay  there  ?  Sometimes  he  stopped  over  night;  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  one  or  two  days;  but  I  am  certain  that  he 
stopped  over  night. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  room  in  the  house  that  was  called 
in  the  family  Baron  Ompteda's  room  ?  Yes,  he  always  occupied  the 
room  appointed  for  him  - 

At  the  times  last  examined  to,  was  Theodore  Majocchi  still  a  servant? 
Still  a  servant  in  the  house. 

Have  you  ever  yourself  conversed  with  Majocchi  upon  the  subject  of 
Baron  Ompteda?  I  have  never  spoken  to  Theodore  Majocchi  except 
upon  our  arrival  at  Rome,  some  time  after  Baron  Ompteda  had  been 
at  Como. 

In  the  course  of  that  conversation  did  you  mention  the  name  of  Baron 
Ompteda?        1  did. 

In  the  course  of  the  different  journies  you  have  made  with  her  royal 
highness,  was  it  customary  or  not  to  be  shown  into  rooms  of  entertain- 
ment where  beds  were  standing  ?         Very  frequently. 

Was  it  a  thing  at  all  uncommon  to  be  shewn  into  a  room  of  that  de- 
scription ?         Not  at  all. 

Do  you  recollect  her  royal  highness  giving  you  any  directions  as  to 
Ompteda  ?        I  do. 

Or  making  any  representation  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Ompteda  ? 
Yes. 

What  were  the  directions  her  royal  highness  gave  you  ? 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Attorney-General  was  heard  in  support  of  his  ob- 
jection. 

M  r.  Tindal  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  regular  course  would 
be,  first,  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  did  such  and  such  a 
thing,  and  then  whether  he  did  it  by  her  royal  highness's 
directions. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in.   ' 

In  consequence  of  any  directions  from  her  royal  highness,  did  you  do 
anything,  or  take  any  step  with  respect  to  Baron  Ompteda?  1  didj 
it  was  not  a  direction,  it  was  a  representation. 

What  did  you  do  ?         1  called  him  out. 

Did  you,  at  any  other  time,  do  any  thing  at  Rome  with  respect  to 
Baron  Ompteda?        1  did. 

The  counsel  were  directed  first  to  ask  what  he  did,  and  then 
to  ask  the  directions  under  which  he  did  it. 

What  was  it  you  did  ?        I  told  the  servants  of  the  house  they  were 
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not  to  molest  or  to  take  any  notice  of  the  Baron  Ompteda,  should 
they  meet  him. 

Was  Majocchi  one  of  the  servants?  I  am  most  positive  he  was 
one. 

Do  you  recollect  upon  any  occasion  her  royal  highness  visiting  any  ot 
her  servants  when  ill  and  in  bed  ?        Frequently. 

Do  you  recollect,  in  particualr,  her  visiting  a  servant  of  the  name  of 
Camera  ?        I  do,  at  Jerusalem. 

What  was  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  or  supposed  complaint  ?  We 
imagined  it  even  to  be  the  plague ;  it  was  very  severe. 

Was  that  stated  to  her  royal  highness  before  she  visited  him?  That 
I  canot  say  ;  but  he  was  excessively  ill. 

Did  she,  in  point  of  fact,  visit  him?  1  was  not  present  in  his  room, 
to  my  recollection. 

Do  you  recollect  her  visiting  any  other  persons  of  her  suite?        I  do. 

Upon  the  various  occasions  you  have  seen  her  royal  highness  was  she 
received  at  the  different  courts  where  you  visited  by  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  or  not  ?         All  except  Vienna. 

Who  was  the  ambassador  at  Vienna?         Lord  Stewart. 

Upon  those  occasions,  when  she  was  so  received,  what  was  the  cou- 
duct,  and  demeanour,  and  appearance  of  her  royal  highness?  Every 
thing  that  was  majesty  and  grace. 

How  was  she  treated  at  those  courts  ?  With  the  greatest  respect 
and  attentions. 

Do  you  remember  her  royal  highness  travelling  from  Ancona  towards 
Rome  ?        Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  who  was  the  courier  employed  upon  that 
occasion  ?         1  cannot  say  positively,  I  think  it  was  Carlo. 

Do  you  remember  the  subsequent  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia? 
I  do.  ft 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  carriage  her  royal  highness  travelled  upon 
that  occasion  ?  She  travelled  iu  an  English  landaulet,  I  am  most 
positive  as  to  this  fact. 

In  what  carriage  did  you  travel  yourself?  It  was  an  English  landau, 
I  think;  it  is  a  Jong  time  ago. 

Do  you  remember  who  accompanied  you  in  that  landau  ?  I  think 
the  Count  Sehiavini,  Mademoiselle  Demont,  and  her  sister. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  happening  to  the  Countess  Oldi  in  the 
course  of  that  journey  ?         "No. 

The  question  re-fers  to  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?  She 
was  ill  in  the  journey  from  Ancona  to  Rome. 

When  she  was  taken  ill  on  the  journey  from  Ancona  to  Rome  did 
that  occasion  any  alteratiou  ?  She  changed  carriages;  she  went  into 
the  landau,  and  Mademoiselle  Demont  went  with  the  princess  in  the 
landaulet. 

Did  you  go  back  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?         We  did. 

Was  that  the  only  journey  you  took  from  Rome  to  Sjnigaglia,  until 
after  the  king's  death  ?  That  was  the  only  journey  1  ever  performed 
from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia. 

Have  jou  any  recollection  yourself,  who  did  perform  the  office  of 
courier  upon  that  journey?  I  do  not  recollect;  there  were  two  cou- 
riers, Carlo  Forti  and  Sacchini. 

Do  you  mean  two  couriers  in  her  royal  highness's  service  ?        I  do. 

Can  you,  by  adverting  to  any  thing,  recollect  which  of  the  two  rode 
as  courier  upon  that  journey  ?  1  do  4iot  recollect  positively  which  of 
the  two  it  was. 
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Do  you  remember  at  all,  whether  Sacchi  was  taken  ill  upon  any  occa- 
sion? I  do,  it  is  very  imperfectly  in  my  recollection,  1  remember 'he 
was  not  well. 

When  the  name  of  her  royal  highness  is  mentioned  to  you,  does  that 
bring  to  your  recollection  any  thing  about  his  being  ill?        No. 

Do  you  recollect,  in  the  journey  to  Rome,  any  accident  happening  as 
to  the  horses  of  any  of  the  carriages  ?        I  do. 

What  was  that  accident?  It  was  an  accident  from  the  horses  of 
the  princess's  carriage  taking  fright  on  leaving  the  post. 

How  long,  upon  the  whole,  have  you  been  in  the  society  of  her  royal 
highness,  as  part  of  her  suite?  Only  since  the  month  of  April, 
1815. 

Down  to  what  time  ?        Down,  I  believe,  to  the  present  time. " 

How  long  have  you  been  actually  living  yvith  her  royal  highness  ? 
To  April,  1818. 

From  April,  1815,  to  April,  1818,  have  you  been  constantly  living 
with  her  royal  highness?         I  have. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time  have  you  ever  seen  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness  towards  Pergami,  or  of  Pergami  towards 
her  royal  highness,  that  was  improper,  indecent,  or  degrading,  to  the 
station  of  her  royal  highness  ?        I  have  not. 

What  salary  had  you  during  the  time  you  were  attached  to  her  royal 
ttighness's  suite  ?        Two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Does  her  royal  highness  continue  that  salary  up  to  the  present  time  ? 
She  does. 
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You  are  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  ?        I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  ?        Since  May, 

1809. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  navy  before  you  were  made  a  lieute- 
nant?        Six  years. 

Your  father  had  been  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness?  He 
was.  '  k 

He  was  a  page,  was  not  he  ?        He  was. 

Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  in  that  service  with  her  royal  high- 
ness ?  In  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  I  do  not  know ;  but  all  his 
life  in  the  service  either  of  his  present  majesty  or  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte. 

Her  royal  highness  interested  herself  about  your  promotion  ?  Very 
much. 

And  through  her  good  offices  you  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  ?         I  was. 

When  was  it  you  joined  her  royal  highness's  suite?  In  the  month 
of  April,  1815. 

At  Genoa  ?         Yes. 

In  what  capacity?  I  cannot  positively  say  in  what  capacity,  but  I 
was  given  the  salary  of  an  equerry  as  I  was  told. 

You  do  not  know  in  what  capacity  you  were  in  her  royal  highness's 
suite  ?  I  did  not  at  that  time,  except  the  conviction  that  it  was  an 
equerry. 

What  situation  did  you  subsequently  fill  in  her  royal  highness's  suite? 
None. 

How  long  were  you  at  Genoa  before  her  royal  highness  quitted  t  for 
Milan?         I  should  think  about  six  weeks. 

Pergami  was  a  courier  at  that  time?        He  was. 
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He  wore  the  dress  of  a  courier?        He  wore  the  dress  of  a  courier. 

How  long  after  your  arrival  at  Milan  was  her  royal  highness  left 
without  any  English  lady  of  honour?  Her  royal  highness  was  left 
without  any  English  lady  of  honour  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  1  think, 
after  her  arrival  at  Milan. 

How  soon  after  she  was  left  by  her  English  ladies  of  honour  did  the 
Countess  Oldi  come  ?         A  very  short  time  one  or  two  days  probably. 

Before  the  Countess  Oldi  came,  had  Faustini  and  the  little  Victorine 
come  into  her  royal  highness's  family  ?  They  caine  to  Genoa  with 
the  child,  but  1  never  understood  they  were  in  the  family. 

Did  not  they  live  in  the  family  ?  I  never  saw  thern  at  Genoa,  but 
by  hazard  in  the  garden. 

How  often  did  you  see  them  by  hazard  in  the  garden  ?  I  might 
have  seen  them  once  or  twice,  sufficient  to  know  that  they  were  there. 

That  is  in  the  garden  ?         In  the  house,  they  were  in  the  house. 

Do  not  you  know  they  lived  in  the  house  at  Genoa?  1  know  they 
lived  in  the  house  at  Genoa. 

In  the  princess's  house  ?        In  the  princess's  house. 

When  did  the  mother  of  Pergami  come  to,  the  princess's  ?  At  that 
time,  1  think,  she  came  with  the  child. 

Was  she  also  in  the  house  of  the  princess  at  Genoa?  Yes,  I  speak 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Did  not  Louis  Pergami  also  come  into  the  family  at  Genoa?  He 
was  there  when  I  arrived. 

What  situation  did  he  fill  in  the  family  at  that  time?         Page. 

Do  you  mean  he  was  an  upper  servant,  or  a  footman  only  ?  An 
upper  servant. 

At  that  time?        Yes. 

Did  he  wear  the  livery  ?  Yes,  a  sort  of  uniform  rather  than  a 
livery. 

You  have  stated  that  you  accompanied  her  royal  highness  in  a  tour 
she  took  to  Mount  St  Gothard  ?        I  did. 

Did  not  Pergami  accompany  her  royal  highness  on  that  occasion  as  a 
courier?  He  was  dressed  in  a  courier's  dress,  but  he  then  rode  in  a 
carriage. 

In  what  carriage  did  he  ride,  and  with  whom  ?  He  rode  in  an 
open  calash,  but  with  whom  I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  not  with  Hieronhnus?        I  think  it  was. 

Was  not  Hieronimus  the  other  courier  at  that  time?  Hieronimus 
did  travel  occasionally  as  a  courier,  but  he  was  maitre  d'hote],  as  I  always 
imagined. 

Had  not  Hieronimus  a  courier's  dress  on  ?        He  had. 

Hieronimus  and  Pergami,  both  having  courier's  dresses  on,  travelled 
together  in  the  same  calash?        Both. 

In  what  month  was  that  tour  taken  ?  I  think,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1815. 

In  the  course  of  that  tour  did  not  Pergami  dine  with  her  royal  high- 
ness atBellinzona?  He  dined  with  her  royal  highness,  I  think  it  was 
at  Bellinzona. 

Who  dined  with  her  royal  highness  besides  ?  There  was  the  Pro- 
fessor Configliae,  who  accompanied  her  royal  highness,  and  a  man  who 
was  living  in  the  mountains,  I  do  not  know  what  he  was. 

Was  not  Pergami  at  the  time  dressed  as  a  courier  ?         He  was. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  royal  highness  upon  that  occasion  ?         I  did. 

And  remained  at  the  table  during  the  whole  of  dinner?         I  did. 

You  have  said  that  he  did  not  dine  regularly  at  that  time  with  her 
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royal  highness,  did  he,  after  that  time,  occasionally  dine  with  Ltr  in  his 
courier's  dress?         Never  afterwards  in  his  courier's  dress. 

When  did  he  begin  regularly  to  dine  with  her  royal  highness?  At 
the  Villa  d'Este. 

In  what  month  ?  I  think  it  was  about  the  month  of  September 
that  we  got  to  the  Villa  d'Este ;  but  1  cannot  speak  to  a  few  days  at  this 
period. 

Did  not  Pergami  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  Lugano?  That 
was  on  the  return  from  the  journey  to  Mount  St.  Gothard. 

He  did  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  Lugano?        Ir think  he  did. 

Was  he  not  then  courier,  as  he  was  upon  former  occasions,  when  he 
dined  with  her  royal  highness?         It  was  upon  the  same  journey. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  place,  in  the  course  of  that  journey,  in 
which  they  dined  together?         No,  1  do  not. 

At  the  Devil's  Bridge  did  they  dine  together?  That  was  on  the 
same  journey ;  I  rather  think  they  did. 

On  those  occasions,  on  that  same  journey,  on  which  Pergami  dmed 
with  her  royal  highness,  was  he  not  in  the  dress  of  a  courier  ?  He 
was. 

When  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este  Mr.  Burrell  left  her  royal  high- 
ness ?         He  left  at  the  Villa  Villain. 

That  was  just  before  you  got  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ?         It  was.  ', 

Mr.  Burrell  was  not  on  that  journey  to  Mount  St.  Gothard?  He 
was  not. 

Nor  Doctor  Holland  ?        Doctor  Holland  had  left  at  Venice. 

Then  was  there  any  other  English  gentleman  with  her  royal  high- 
ness, except  yourself,  on  that  tour  to  Mount  St.  Gothard?         None. 

When  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  have  you  not  frequently  seen  her 
royal  highness  and  Pergami  walking  together  ?        I  have. 

Before  you  set  out  on  the  voyage  ?         On  the  long  voyage,  yes. 

Have  you  seen  them  together  in  a  canoe  on  the  Jake  ?  1  have  seen 
them  together  in  a  small  boat. 

With  no  other  person  with  them  ?  The  boat  was  not  big  enough 
to  hold  a  third,  that  is  to  say  conveniently;  it  was  a  canoe. 

When  you  have  seen  them  walking  together,  have  you  not  seen  them 
walking  together  arm  and  arm  ?  I  have  seen  them  walking  together 
arm  and  arm. 

At  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  Yes,  I  have  seen  her  walk  with  other  gen- 
tlemen. 

You  have  stated,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  time  you  were 
with  her  royal  highness,  you  saw  nothing  improper,  indecent,  or 
degrading  to  her  station,  in  her  conduct  towards  Pergami  ?         I  have. 

You  have  stated  that  you  saw  her  dining  with  him  when  he  was  a 
courier,  in  his  courier's  dress,  that  he  afterwards  walked  with  her  at  the 
Villa  d'Esiu  arm  in  arm;  they  went  out  together  in  a  canoe  alone,  and 
that  he  then  began  regularly  to  dine  with  her  royal  highness ;  do  you 
think  that  conduct  degrading  or  not?  1  never  saw  her  royal  high- 
ness walk  arm  and  arm  with  him,  until  he  began  to  dine  regularly  with 
her  royal  highness. 

You  must  perceive  that  is  no  answer  to  the  question,  do  you  consider 
that  which  you  have  stated  as  degrading  to  her  royal  highuess  or  not? 
I  do  not. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  do  not  remember  seeing  her  walking  arm 
and  arm  with  him  till  he  dined  regularly  at  the  table  ;  did  you  not  see 
them  walking  arm  in  arm  in  the  course,  of  this  journey  to  Mount  St. 
Gothard  ?        I  do  not  recollect  it ;  1  swear  I  do  not  recollect  it. 
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Will  you  swear  they  did  not  ?  I  will  swear,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, that  1  did  not  see  them. 

You  say  you  did  not  consider  this  at  all  degrading  to  her  royal  high- 
ness; have  you  never  represented  it  to  her  as  degrading  to  her  that  Per- 
gami  should  dine  with  her?        I  never  did. 

Did  you  never  desire  her  royal  highness  not  to  admit  Pergami  to  her 
table?        Not  to  my  recollection!  did  not. 

Nor  any  thing  to  that  effect  ?         Nor  any  thing  to  that  effect. 

Have  you  never  entreated  her  royal  highness  not  to  admit  Pergami  to 
her  table  ?         I  never  did. 

Then  if  you  never  did  entreat  her  royal  highness  not  to  admit  Per- 
gami to  her  table,  you  never  did  represent  that  to  any  person  ?  1  do 
not  think  I  ever  did  ;  1  could  not. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  could  or  not,  but  whether  you  have 
ever  represented  to  any  person  that  you  had  entreated  her  royal  high- 
ness not  to  admit  Pergami  to  her  table  ?         I  am  confident  I  did  not. 

You  are  positive  you  never  did  ?  I  am  positive  I  never  did ;  1  feel 
convinced  I  never  did. 

Have  you  never  stated  that  you  entreated  her  royal  highness  on  your 
knees,  and  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  dissuade  her  from  admitting  Per- 
gami to  a  seat  at  her  table,  but  without  effect  ?  Never;  I  never  did 
such  a  thing. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  ever  did  such  a  thing,  but  whether 
you  ever  stated  to  ar.y  person  that  you  had  so  done  ?  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  did ;  1  have  no  recollection  of  the  fact ;  I  could  hot  have  done  so. 

If  the  fact  never  happened,  you  can  have  no  doubt  you  never  did  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  within  myself. 

Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  you  now  swear  that  you  never  made  such 
a  representation  to  any  one  that  you  had  so  done.  I  will  read  the  words 
again,  'that  you  have  never  stated  that  you  had  entreated  her  royal 
highness  on  your  knees,  and  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  dissuade  her  from 
admitting  Pergami  to  a  seat  at  her  table,  but  without  effect?'  I 
swear  not  to  have^the  smallest  recollection,  and  1  do  not  think  I  have 
done  it;  I  have  not  done  the  thing. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  did  actually  entreat  her  royal  high- 
ness on  your  knees,  but  whether  you  have  ever  stated  that  you  did,  or 
to  that  effect  ?  I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  ever  having 
stated  such  a  thing. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not  ?  I  swear,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, that  I  have  not. 

You  say  you  swear  to  the  best  of  your  recollection ;  will  you  under- 
take to  swear  positively  one  way  or  the  other?  I  swear  as  positively 
as  1  can ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  fact ;  1  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  having  said  so  to  any  person.  * 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not  so  said  ?  I  will  swear,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  have  no  recollection  of  the  fact.  I  cannot  swear  to  a  thing  I  do 
not  recollect. 

You  have  already  sworn  that  the  fact  was  not  so  ;  that  you  did  not 
entreat  hev  royal  highness  not  to  admit  Pergami  to  her  table  ;  can  you 
have  any  doubt  that  you  have  not  said  so  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  1 
never  said  so;  at  least  I  have  riot  the  smallest  recollection  of  the  fact. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Leviathan  ?        I  was. 

Do  you  know  Captain  Briggs  ?        I  do. 

Upon  your  oath, did  you  never  state  that  to  Captain  Briggs?  Upop 
my  oath,  I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance. 

2   I   2 
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Will  you  swtar  you  did  not  state  that  to  Captain  Briggs,  *  that  you  had 
entreated  her  royal  highness,  and  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  di.ssuade  her 
from  admitting  Pergami  to  a  seat  at  her  table,  but  without  effect?'  I 
have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  ever  having  said  the  like  to  Captaiu 
Briggs. 

And  that  that  happened  the  day  that  the  princess  changed  the  condi- 
tion of  Pergami  from  being  a  servant  to  being  a  companion  ?  I  do  tot 
recollect  having  said  any  thing  of  the  sort  to  Captain  Briggs. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not?  I  will  swear  that  1  hare  no  re- 
collection of  it. 

Is  that  such  a  circumstance  as  that  you  can  hare  forgotten  it  if  it  took 
place  ?  It  is  such  a  circumstance  as  that  1  should  have  recollected  it, 
1  think. 

If  the  fact  be  trise,  can  you  have  any  doubt  you  would  recollect  it ;  and 
if  it  be  not  true,  have  you  a  difficulty  in  swearing  it  did  not  take  place  ? 
It  is  some  years  ago;  it  is  a  long  time  ago;  1  cannot  recollect  the 
fact. 

You  have  sworn  that  the  fact  did  not  take  place ;  would  you,  as  a 
gentleman,  have  represented  that  that  fact  had  taken  place  if  it  had  not? 
The  fact  is  true,  I  did  not  do  the  thing. 

If  the  fact  is  not  true,  could  you  have  represented  the  fact  to  hare 
taken  place  to  any  other  gentleman  ?         I  should  imagine  not. 

Have  you  any  doubt  upon  that?        No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Although  you  do  not  think  you  did,  is  it  to  be  understood  that  you 
will  not  swear  you  did  not  state  so  to  Captain  Briggs?  I  cannot 
swear  to  a  thing  I  have  no  recollection  of;  that  is  impossible. 

What  do  you  believe  ;  do  you  believe  you  stated  it  or  not  ?  I  do  not 
believe  1  did. 

Then  you  will  swear  you  do  not  believe  you  stated  that  to  Captain 
Briggs,  but  you  will  not  swear  positively  you  did  not;  is  that  to  be 
understood  to  be  your  answer?        Yes. 

How  long,  were   you   on    board  the   Leviathan  ?  About  three 

weeks  ? 

Where  did  you  leave  Pergami's  mother  and  his  sister,  before  you  went 
upon  the  long  voyage  ?        I  think  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

How  was  the  mother  addressed  by  the  persons  in  her  royal  highness'* 
family ;  what  was  the  name  given  to  her  ?  Madame  Livia,  Nona, 
the  name  given  her  in  the  family. 

Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  she  was  called  Madame  Livia  in  the  family 
before  the  long  voyage?  1  cannot  positively  say  that,  for  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  spoke  to  her  more  than  once  or  twice ;  if  I  did  speak  to  her 
I  did  not  call  her  Nona;  I  do  not  know  what  she  was  called. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  royal  highness  call  her  Nona?        '  Frequently. 

After  Mr.  William  Burrell  left,  and  when  you  were  at  the  Villa 
d'Este,  was  her  royal  highness  in  the  habit  of  amusing  herself  at  games 
with  the  servants  ?  Very  frequently  ;  it  was  more  to  amu&e  William 
than  any  thing  else  I  believe. 

Did  her  royal  highness  join  in  those  games?        Yes. 

Was  the  game  Colin  Maillard  one  of  them?  There  were  several 
games,  what  they  call  the  Petits  Jeux. , 

Were  those  games  played  before  Mr.  Burrell  left  her  royal  highnees's 
service  ?        I  do  not  recollect. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  were  not?  I  rather  think  that  they 
were  played  even  while  he  was  there;  1  am  not  certain,  but  1  have  uo 
perfect  recollection  of  it. 
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You  know  he  left  at  the  Villa  Villain  ?        Yes. 

The  question  refers  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ?        Then  he  was  not  there, 
but  the  same  games  were  played  at  the  Villa  Villaui. 
Before  he  left  ?        Yes,  and  every  where  else. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  Mr.  Burrell  joined  in  those  games;  that 
they  were  played  when  he  was  present?  I  do  not  recollect  the  fact 
of  his  being  there. 

Had  Pergami  ever  dined  with  the  princess  before  Mr.  Burrell  left  ? 
No. 

Was  there  any  other  English  gentleman  in  her  suite,  except  yourself, 
at  the  time  Pergami  began  to  dine  with  her  royal  highness  ?  1  was 
the  only  English  person  in  the  suite. 

Were  Pergami  and  his  brother  Louis  present  at  those  games  you  have 
been  talking  of  ?         Yes. 
Faustina  the  sister?         No,  I  do  not  think  she  was. 
Was  not  she  living  in  the  family  at  that  time  ?        I  do  not  think  she 
was ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  her  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  perform  on  the,  theatre  at  the 
Villa  d'Este  ?        Yes. 

Have  you  not  seen  her  perform  the  part  of  Columbine  when  Louis 
Pergami  was  the  Harlequin  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that,  but  it  was  before 
more  than  two  hundred  persons  that  she  performed;  I  do  not  recollect 
what  parts  she  performed. 

Do  you  recollect  Louis  Pergami  performing  with  her  royal  highness  ? 
Every  body  performed  on  the  stage  together,  at  least  all  the   house- 
hold; the  piece,  whatever  it  was,  was  composed  of  the  persons  of  the 
house. 
.    Was  Louis  Pergami  one  of  them  ?        He  was. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  do  not  recollect  her  royal  highness  perform- 
ing the  part  of  Columbine?  Upon  my  word  it  is  not  marked  on  my 
memory  that  she  performed  the  part  of  Columbine. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  general  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  was 
such,  that  you  have  no  recollection  of  her  performing  the  part  of  the 
Columbine  with  Louis  Pergami?  I  do  not  recollect  whether  she 
performed  the  part  of  Columbine  ;  there  were  two  or  three  pieces  that 
evening,  she  may  or  she  may  not;  I  do  not  positively  remember  that 
evening. 

Or  on  any  other  evening?  No,  that  was  the  only  time  that  was 
performed ;  there  were  rehearsals  to  that  little  piece  that  was  per- 
formed. 

I  thought  you  said  there  were  two  or  three  pieces?         Yes,  on  the 
same  evening;  I  do  not  recollect  perfectly  what  they  were > amongst 
the  rest  there  was  a  dance  I  believe. 
Did  her  royal  highness  dance  ?         Yes. 

With  whom  did  she  dance  ?  With  all  indiscriminately,  I  do  not 
know  with  whom  ;  the  Chevalier  Tamasia  performed,  and  Doctor  Mo- 
catti,  I  think,  performed  also. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  remember  whether  her  royal  highness 
danced  with  Louis  Pergami  on  the  stage  that  evening?  I  do  mean 
positively  to  say,  that  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  her  royal  highness 
dance  with  Louis  Pergami ;  she  may,  or  she  may  not. 

Was  not  one  of  the  pieces  a  harlequinade  ?        Yes,  I  think  it  was. 
Who  performed  the  part  of  Harlequin?        I  have  seen  Louis  Per- 
gami dressed  as  Harlequin  ;  he  had  the  dress. 

Having  recollected  who  was  the  Harlequin,  do  you  not  remember 
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that  her  royal  nignness  was  the  Columbine?  No,  I  do  not  recollect 
the  fact ;  if  I  was  to  say  it,  it  would  be  only  because  you  say  it;  1  do 
not  recollect  that  her  royal  highness  performed  the  part  of  Columbine, 
the  thing  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  upon  my  memory  to  declare  that 
it  was  so. 

You  will  not  say  that  she  did  not  perform  the  part  of  Columbine  ? 
I  will  say  as  much  one  way  as  the  other;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  any  part  that  the  princess  performed  that  evening 
upon  the  stage  ?  Yes,  I  think  she  performed  the  part  of  an  Auto- 
maton. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  an  Automaton  ;  in  what  way  did  she  perform? 
The  history  was — it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  recollect,  but  it  was  a 
man  that  wanted  to  sell  an  Automaton,  a  woman  in  fact  that  you  could 
wind  up  to  any  thing ;  I  forget  the  history  of  the  thing  ;  it  was  a  farce 
upon  the  person  who  bought  it,  to  find  his  mistake;  it  is  a  long  time 
ago,  I  do  not  recollect  the  whole  of  the  story ;  it  was  a  little  story  com- 
posed by  the  princess  herself,  I  believe. 

Then  her  royal  highness  was  the  Automaton  ?  Yes,  I  think  she 
was ;  she  was  in  fact. 

Did  Pergami  perform  the  part  of  the  person  who  wanted  to  sell  the 
Automaton  ?         No,  I  think  it  was  the  Chevalier  Tamasia. 

Who  was  the  person  that  was  to  purchase  the  Automaton  ?  who  per- 
formed that  part  ?        I  think  it  was  professor  Mocatti. 

Did  Pergami  perform  in  that  piece  ?        I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Did  her  royal  highness  play  any  other  part  that  evening  in  any  other 
piece  ?        I  cannot  remember,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Cannot  you  recollect  her  performing  some  part  with  Pergami  ?  No, 
I  cannot  recollect  what  part  she  performed. 

Do  not  you  remember  Pergami  performing  the  part  of  a  sick  person? 
No ;  i  recollect  Pergami  performing  the  part  of  a  fiddler,  a  sort  of  a 
fiddler. 

That  is  another  time  ?  Then  I  have  confounded  the  two,  I  only 
remember  one. 

He  performed  the  part  of.  a  fiddler;  did  not  her  royal  highness  on 
that  occasion  perform  the  part  of  a  milkmaid,  or  a  person  in  low  life  ? 
1  do  not  recollect  what  part  her  royal  highness  performed,  but  there 
were  more  than  two  hundred  people  there  ;  there  were  plenty  to  see. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  on  that  evening  she  did  perform  the  part 
of  a  milkmaid  ?        No,  I  do  not  remember  the  fact. 

Or  on  any  other  evening  ?  No,  I  have  only  a  recollection  of  that 
one  evening. 

Did  not  Pergami  perform  another  part  that  evening,  besides  this 
dance  ?        It  is  very  probable  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  not  he  perform  the  part  of  a  physician,  and  her  royal  highness 
the  part  of  a  sick  person  ?  1  do  not  recollect  the  fact;  1  have  a  slight 
vague  remembrance  of  something,  but  I  cannot  charge  my  recollection 
with  it. 

Do  you  remember,  before  your  setting  out  on  the  long  voyage,  Saint 
Bartholomew's  day  being  kept  at  the  Villa  d'Este?  1  believe  it  was 
on  that  very  day  that  this  piece  was  performed  at  the  theatre. 

Was  that  day  kept  in  honour  of  Pergami  ?  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  it  was  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  or  what  day ;  1  recollect  some 
great  fete  at  which  this  piece  was  performed,  but  to  say  it  was  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day  I  cannot. 

Do  not  you  know  that  this  fete  was  given  in  honour  of  St.  Bartho. 
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lomew?  No,  I  do  not;  I  think  it  was  given  on  christening  the  Villa 
d'Este,  on  taking  possession  of  the  place,  which  was  formerly  called  II 
Garo,  and  it  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Villa  d'Este. 

What  month  was  it  in  ?  It  was  before  our  departure  ;  we  left  on 
the  14th  of  November:  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  a  week,  or  a  month, 
or  six  weeks  before  our  departure. 

Whether  it  was  the  day  on  which  this  theatrical  representation  took 
place  or  not,  was  there  not  a  fete  at  the  Villa  d'Este  on  the  24th  of 
August,  St.  Bartholomew's  day  ?  I  cannot  recollect  whether  there 
was  a  fete  on  that  day  or  not,  there  might  have  been. 

Is  there  nothing  to  bring  to  your  recollection  whether  that  fete  was 
on  the  24th  of  August,  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  or  not  ?  I  think  it 
was  about  that  time,  the  24th  of  August  we  were  performing  the  jour- 
ney to  St.  Gothard;  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  August;  we  had  not 
got  possession  of  the  Villa  d'Este  then. 

Was  there  no  fete  given  at  the  Villa  d'Este  before  you  actually  took 
possession  of  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  No,  1  do  not  remember  that  there 
was. 

Did  you  accompany  her  royal  highness  to  Venice  ?        I  did. 

With  Dr.  Holland?        With  Dr.  Holland. 

You  remained  at  Venice  during  the  time  her  royal  highness  was  there  ? 
I  did. 

You  have  stated  that  you  accompanied  her  royal  highness  on  the  long 
voyage ;  before  that  voyage  had  Pergami  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  baron  ?         No. 

Before  yonr  leaving  Sicily  ?        Before  our  leaving  Sicily  he  was. 

And  a  knight  of  Malta  ?        And  a  knight  of  Malta. 

When  you  first  went  on  board  the  polacca,  where  did  Pergami  sleep, 
where  was  his  steeping-room  ?  I  think  he  had  the  after  of  the  small 
cabins  on  the  starboard  side. 

What  sized  vessel  was  the  polacca  ?  1  should  suppose  about  260 
tons  English. 

About  what  width  was  she  at  the  stern  ?  Probably  about  eighteen 
feet,  or  not  so  much,  but  I  may  be  out,  I  never  measured  it. 

She  was  a  vessel  of  about  260  tons  ?  Yes,  the  Italian  vessels,  the 
foreign  vessels  fall  in  very  much ;  they  are  not  built  so  wall-sided  as 
ours  are. 

You  have  said  that  Pergami  at  first  slept  in  a  small  cabin  ?  The 
after-cabin  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  one  of  the  small  cabins. 

Was  that  next  the  dining-room  ?         It  was. 

Who  slept  in  the  cabin  next  to  him  on  the  starboard  side  ?  I  think 
it  was  the  Count  Schiavini. 

Who  next  to  him?        William  Austin. 

Who  next  to  William  Austin,  do  you  recollect?         I  think  Camera. 

Who  on  the  other  side,  the  larboard  side?  The  two  maids,  the 
after-cabin  next  the  dining-room. 

Who  next  to  them  ?        Myself. 

Who  next  to  you?        Mr.  Flinn. 

Who  next  to  him  ?        Hieronimus. 

After  you  left  Tunis,  did  Pergami  sleep  in  the  dining-room  ?  Yes, 
he  did. 

You  have  stated,  that  whilst  you  were  at  Tunis  you  visited  Utica  ? 
I  did 

Where  was  it  you  slept  on  the  night  of  the  day  you  visited  Utica? 
We  slept  at  the  palace  of  the  younger  Prince  Sidi  Mustapha,  called 
Sabella. 
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LJtiea  itself  is  in  ruins?        In  perfect  ruins. 

How  far  from  Utica  is  the  palace  of  that  younger  prince  ?  I  should 
think  eight  or  nine  miles. 

How  far  is  Utica  from  Tunis?        About  two  and  twenty  miles. 

After  having  visited  the  ruins  of  Utica  from  Tunis,  you  went  to  sleep 
at  the  palace  or  this  younger  prince?         We  returned  to  Sabella. 

You  have  stated  that  on  board  this  polacca,  there  was  a  tent  on  -the 
deck  ?        1  have. 

And  that  on  your  return  from  Jaffa,  the  princess  slept  under  that 
tent?         Constantly.  \ 

Was  that  tent  always  of  the  same  size,  or  had  it  been  more  contracted 
at  first  and  afterwards  enlarged?  From  Jaffa,  I  imagine,  it  was  al- 
ways of  the  same  size  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  difference. 

When  you  say  you  imagine,  do  you  recollect  one  way  or  the  other, 
whether  the  tent,  when  first  it  was  put  up,  covered  the  passage  which 
you  state  there  was  from  the  deck  to  the  dining-room  ?  1  think  it 
always  covered  the  passage. 

Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?  I  am  quite  sure  with  myself,  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it  any  other  way. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  tent  ?  It  might  have  been  ten  feet  in  the 
length,  and  the  sofa  was  about  six  feet ;  I  suppose  it  was  about  four  feet 
more,  about  ten  feet. 

How  wide  ?  It  included  one  side  of  the  ship,  and  the  hatchway  of 
the  ship  perfect. 

How  wide  do  you  think  it  was  ?  I  suppose  it  might  have  been  15 
feet  altogether. 

You  say  there  was  a  sofa  and  a  bedstead  under  that  tent  ?        I  do. 

Whereabout  was  the  bedstead,  with  reference  to  the  sofa,  under  that 
tent  ?        The  bedstead  was  at  right  angles  with  the  sofa. 

How  near  ?        Three  or  four  feet  apart. 

How  near  was  the  nearest  part  of  the  sofa  ?  I  mean  the  adjoining 
angle  of  the  sofa  and  the  bed  I  should  imagine  to  be  about  three  feet  or 
four  feet  apart 

You  have  stated,  when  you  were  off  Caramania  an  accident  happened, 
and  that  her  royal  highness  came  below  to  sleep ;  where  did  she  sleep  ? 
At  first  she  laid  down  upon  the  deck ;  afterwards  she  went  into  the  ca- 
bin of  William,  where  the  water  came  in ;  and  lastly,  she  came  and  Jay 
upon  my  bed ;  and  I  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  front  of  my  cabin  to  admit 
the  air. 

When  you  say  she  first  lay  upon  the  deck,  whereabouts  did  she  lie  ? 
I  think  she  lay  aft,  on  the  starboard  side,  in  a  small  space  between  the 
cabin  and  the  hatchway. 

You  stated  that  you  saw  Pergami  handing  her  royal  highness  down, 
did  you  see  afterwards  where  he  slept,  where  he  was  lying  down  ?  I 
do  not  think  that  he  lay  down  at  all ;  I  do  not  recollect  where  he  was 
afterwards ;  I  only  saw  him  handing  down  her  royal  highness,  with,  I 
think,  Flinn  and  others  assisting :  Flinn  was  assisting  her  royal  highness 
down,  but  where  he  went  afterwards  I  have  no  recollection,  I  took  no 
notice. 

You  have  no  recollection  then  of  seeing  Pergami  after  that  any  where  ? 
I  have  not. 

Did  you  not  see  him  laying  down  upon  the  deck  after  that  ?  No,  1 
do  not  recollect  that  1  did. 

Where  did  Pergami  sleep  on  the  return  from  Jaffa  ?  I  do  not  know 
where  he  slept. 

Have  you  never  seen  him  under  the  tent  upon  the  bed  ?  In  the 
night-time  ? 
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By  day  or  by  night  ?  1  have  seen  him  under  the  tent  in  the  day, 
as  every  body  else  was  there. 

Have  you  seen  him  upon  the  bed  ?'  I  have  seen  him  sitting  either 
upon  a  chair  or  upon  that  travellwig-bed. 

You  have  stated  that  Pergami  at  first  slept  in  the  cabin  which  you 
have  mentioned — that  lie  afterwards  slept  in  the  dining-room  ;  do  you 
know  where  he  slept  on  his  way  home  from  Jaffa  ?  1  never  saw  him 
sleeping  any  where  after  that,  therefore  I  cannot  declare  where  he  slept. 

You  have  stated  that  upon  one  occasion,  not  knowing  that  the  tent 
was  closed,  you  ascended  the  ladder  to  the  tent?        More  than  once. 

Did  not  that  ladder  communicate  to  the  dining-room  ?        It  did. 

At  what  hour  was  it,  or  about  what  hour  was  it,  upon  any  of  those 
occasions,  that  you  went  into  the  dining-room  and  up  the  ladder?  It 
might  have  been  ten  o'clock,  or  half  past  ten,  before  I  went  to  bed. 

Do  you  know  who  was  under  the  tent  at  that  time?  Her  royal 
highness  the  princess. 

Any  other  person?        I  do  not  know,  for  I  did  not  see  any  body. 

Was  it  dark  ?         It  was  dark. 

Did  ycu  see  the  princess?         I  did  not.  " 

Did  you  see  Pergami  anywhere  ?        I  did  not. 

Did  you  not  upon  that  occasion  pass  through  the  dining-room,  in 
which  Pergami  had  slept  on  the  outward  voyage  ?  ]  passed  through 
the  dining-room. 

In  which  Pergami  had  slept  on  the  outward  voyage?        Yes. 

Was  there  any  light  in  the  dining-room  at  that  time  ?  1  do  not 
recollect,  I  do  not  thhik  there  was. 

Where  did  Demont  and  her  sister  sleep  at  that  time  ?  1  do  not 
know,  I  have  not  seen  them  in  bed,  but  I  imagine  in  their  cabins. 

After  the  princess  slept  on  the  deck,  did  not  one  or  the  other  of  them 
occasionally  sleep  in  the  princess's  room  with  the  little  Victorine?  I 
believe  they  did,   by  turns. 

You  have  said,  that  you  do  not  know  where  Pergami  slept;  upon  your 
oath,  do  you  not  believe  he  slept  under  the  tent?  1  have  heard  he 
did  sleep  under  the  tent. 

1  do  not  wish  to  know  what  you  have  heard  ?  And  I  believe  he 
did  sleep  under  the  tent. 

Whilst  you  were  on  board  the  polacca,  as  you  have  not  recollection 
of  St  Bartholomew's  day  in  the  year  1815,  was  not  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  celebrated  on  your  arrival  off  Syracuse  ?         We  were  at  Syracuse. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  on  the  return  from  Jaffa,  Pergami  slept  con- 
stantly under  the  tent?  I  have  heard  that  he  did  sleep  under  the 
tent,  and  I  believe  that  he  did  sleep  under  the  tent. 

Without  referring  to  what  you  have  heard,  do  you  not  believe  that 
he  slept  under  the  tent?        1  have  already  said  so. 

Believing  that,  do  you  think  that  degrading  or  not  to  her  royal  high- 
Bess?  No,  I  think  it  was  necessary  that  somebody  should  sleep  near 
her  royal  highness,  on  deck,  on  that  occasion  ;  I  have  heard  that  other 
people  have  slept  there  too. 

You  are  not  asked  as  to  hearing  what  other  people  have  done,  but 
whether  your  belief  that  Pergami  slept  under  the  tent  with  her  royal 
highr.ess,  was  or  was  not  a  matter  degrading  to  her  royal  highness'?  sta- 
tion ?        No,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

You  were  asked,  whether,  on  your  arrival  at  Syracuse,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day  was  not  celebrated  on  board  the  polacca  ?  I  recollect  that 
the  sailors  had  a  fete  on  board,  and  drank,  and  sung,  and  danced. 

Upon  St.  Bartholomew's  day  ?  I  believe  it  was  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day. 
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Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ?        No,  I  have  none. 

Then  why  do  you  say  you  believe  ?        Because  1  believe  it  was  so. 

You  say  the  sailors  were  regaled  on  that  day  ?  I  do  not  know  who 
paid,  or  who  regaled  them ;  I  know  they  were  rejoicing,  in  fact. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  who  regaled  them  on  that  day  ? 
I  do  not  know  who  regaled  them  on  that  day. 

Who  do  you  believe  regaled  them  on  that  day  ?  I  suppose  Pergamt 
did. 

Why  do  you  believe  that  Pergami  did  ?  Because  in  those  countries 
they  always  keep  the  day  of  their  name  instead  of  their  birth-day. 

Was  this  day  kept  in  honour  of  Pergami?  They  were  rejoicing,  and 
it  was  his  saint's  day ;  in  fact,  every  body  keeps  that  day  in  Italy. 

Was  there  any  other  saint's  day  kept  on  board  the  polacca  in  the  same 
manner?        I  do  not  remember  that  there  was. 

Was  not  the  ship  illuminated  on  this  night  at  Syracuse?  I  do  not 
recollect  that. 

Did  not  the  sailors  cry,  Viva  St.  Bartolomeo !  Viva  la  Principessa ! 
Viva  il  Cavaliere  ?  They  may  have  cried  so,  but  I  did  not  hear  them  ; 
at  least,  it  is  not  marked  upon  my  memory  that  they  did. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  heard  none  of  the  exclamations  of  the 
crew,  who  were  very  gay  upon  the  deck  ?  I  must  have  heard  all 
their  exclamations,  but  none  of  them  have  been  marked  upon  my  me- 
mory sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  say  what  they  were ;  it  is  very  possible 
they  may  have  said  Viva  il  Cavaliere. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  and  the  princess  on  that  day  on  board  the  po- 
lacca? We  were  in  quarantine,  and  every  body  was  on  board;  I 
must  have  seen  them. 

Where  did  you  see  them,  on  the  deck  ?        As  usual. 

Did  you  see  them  walking  on  the  deck,  as  usual  ?        As  usual. 

In  what  manner  were  they  walking  when  you  say  as  usual,  the  prin- 
cess and  Pergami  ?  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  them  precisely 
that  day  walking  more  than  another,  but  if  they  were  walking,  they 
were  walking  as  they  always  did. 

Arm  in  arm  ?        They  might  have  been  walking  arm  in  arm. 

Was  that  their  usual  way  of  walking  on  the  deck  ?  Her  royal  high- 
ness could  not  walk  on  the  deck  without  the  arm  of  somebody. 

They  were  in  port  on  this  occasion,  were  they  not,  in  Syracuse  ? 
They  were. 

Could  she  not  have  walked  therefore  on  the  deck  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  person  ?  I  do  not  say  she  was  walking  with  the 
assistance  of  any  other  person ;  she  may  have  walked  alone,  and  she 
may  have  walked  with  his  arm;  I  cannot  recollect,  the  thing  was  not  so 
remarkable  as  to  make  a  note  in  my  memory  how  she  walked. 

Was  it  so  usual  a  thing  for  the  princess  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with^Per- 
gami,  that  if  she  had  done  it  in  Syracuse,  it  would  have  made  no  im- 
pression on  your  mind  ?         It  would  not. 

During  this  voyage,  and  your  journey  to  the  east,  were  any  additional 
orders  conferred  on  Pergami?  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  call 
it  an  order,  it  was  a  thing  her  royal  highness  had  spoken  of  for  many 
months  before  she  undertook  the  journey,  saying  she  wou,'d  make  a  little 
recompence  to  those  who  should  accompany  her  on  that  pilgrimage,  as 
a  mark  of  distinction,  as  a  memento  rather. 

The  question  was,  whether  any  orders  were  conferred  upon  Pergami, 
in  the  course  of  that  journey  to  the  east  ?  If  that  is  an  order,  there 
was. 

Was  Pergami  one  of  the  knights  of  this  order  ?        Yes,  he  was. 

The  grand  master?        I  believe  he  was,  so  it  says  in  the  diploma. 
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What  was  it  ?         It  was  called  the  order  of  St.  Caroline." 

Was  any  other  order  conferred  upon  Pergami  in  the  course  of  that 
journey,  at  Jerusalem  ?  The  order  of  St.  Sepulchre,  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  order  was  purchased  for  Pergami?  I 
have  not  Ihe  slightest  idea  of  the  thing ;  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  on  whom  that  order  was  conferred  ? 
There  were  Count  Schiavini  and  Wm,  Austin. 

Is  that  a  Catholic  order?         I  believe  it  is. 

Were  you  present  when  that  order  was  conferred  on  Pergami?  I 
was. 

And  the  princess?        And  the  princess. 

Where  was  it  ?  It  was  in  that  called  the  Temple  of  Resurrection  ; 
the  cathedral,  in  fact,  at  Jerusalem. 

In  going  to  Jerusalem,  did  you  repose  under  tents?        We  did. 

By  day?        Yes,  by  day. 

You  travelled  by  night,  and  reposed  by  day  ?         Yes. 

How  many  tents  were  there,  do  you  recollect?  There  might  have 
been  si*  or  seven,  more  or  less  ;  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly  more  than 
four  or  five. 

•    Who  reposed  in  the  tent  with  yourself?        Mr.  Flinn  in  general,  and 
the  doctor  1  believe,  and  Schiavini. 

Did  you  see  the  princess,  when  she  alighted  from  her  ass,  retire  to  her 
tent  ?  1  have  seen  her  thiow  herself  on  the  sofa  of  her  tent,  on  getting 
down  from  her  mule  or  ass. 

Do  you  know  where* Pergami  reposed  during  the  day?         I  do  not. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  he  reposed  under  the  same  tent  with  her 
royal  highness?        i  do  not  know,  I  never  saw  him  there. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  he  did? 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  con- 
ceived that  he  had  a  right  to  object  to  this  question,  but  that 
he  waved  the  objection. 

The  question  was  proposed. 

He  may  or  may  not ;  I  do  not  know. 

What  is  your  belief?        1  dare  say  he  did;  1  do  not  know. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  he  slept  under  the  same  tent  with  her  royal 
highness  ?        I  can  only  say,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know. 

What  do  you  believe  ?  He  may  or  may  not,  I  cannot  say,  because 
I  have  no  grounds  for  believing  it. 

Did  you  see  him  under  any  other  tent  reposing  ?  No,  I  did  not ;  I 
retired  to  my  own  tent  directly  1  got  off  my  horse,  and  there  I  slept  of 
course  till  dinner-time;  till  it  was  time  to  go,  when  every  body  was  in 
movement. 

Do  you  know  where  Schiavini  slept  ?  I  think  he  slept  under  the 
same  tent  as  I  did  myself,  as  I  have  stated ;  but  1  will  not  be  positive 
even  as  to  that  fact. 

Do  you  know  where  Hieronimus  and  Camera  slept?  I  do  not;  1 
have  never  seen  them  sleeping. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  your  journey  in  the  east,  you 
were  at  Ephesus  ?        I  did. 

You  remember  the  coffee-house,  the  Caffe  Turque,  at  Ephesus? 
I  do. 

Do  you  remember  where  the  princess  dined,  or  do  you  not?  The 
following  day  she  dined  in  the  church-yard,  under  the  porch  of  the 
church ;  the  porch  of  sn  old  mosque. 
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Can  you  recollect  where  you  dined  upon  that  day  yourself?  I  feel 
thoroughly  convinced  that  I  dined  there  with  her. 

Will  you  swear  that  that  day  you  dined  with  her  royal  highness  ?  I 
will  swear  that  is  the  impression  upon  my  mind,  that  I  dined  with  her 
royal  highness. 

Where  did  you  land  on  your  return  from  the  voyage?  At  Capo 
d'Anza. 

You  have  stated,  that  at  the  Barona  her  royal  highness  gave  some  en- 
tertainments, some  dances,  and  you  have  mentioned  the  daughters  of 
some  persons  who  were  there,  who  were  they?  I  think  they  were 
the  daughters  of  the  agent  of  the  farm ;  the  farmer's  daughters. 

How  many  of  them  used  to  come  to  the  ball?  Three  or  four,  or 
five ;  1  do  not  precisely  recollect  the  number ;  it  was  a  dance,  not  a 
ball,  for  the  amusement  of  the  household. 

Do  you  know  a  person  who  keeps  a  public-house  at  the  village  on  the 
Barona  ?        No,  I  do  not. 

The  St.  Christopher  ?        I  do  not.  t 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Johana  Ange?        1  do  not. 

Were  there  many  persons  there  of  low  life?  I  do  not  know, 
their  situation  in  life  ;  I  recollect  the  farmer's  daughters ;  but  as  to  other 
people  of  low  life,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

How  often  were  those  dances  given  at  the  Barona?  Some  four  or 
five  times,  they  may  have  been  less. 

You  knew  those  daughters  of  the  farmer?  1  did  not  know  them 
except  from  having  seen  them  there ;  that  is  all  the  kuowlege  I  had 
of  them. 

You  have  stated,  that  upon  one  occasion  you  were  at  Scharnitz? 
The  barrier  town  of  the  Bavarian  States. 

'  The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  submitted,  that  the 
witness  must  not  be  taken  to  have  stated  that  he  had  been  at 
Scharnitz,  but  at  the  barrier  town  between  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
and  Bavaria. 

Were  you  ever  at  Scharnitz?  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the 
name  of  the  town  you  allude  to. 

You  recollect  the  circumstance  of  Pergami  and  Vassali  going  back  for 
the  passport  from  this  barrier  town  ?         Perfectly. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  that  time  ?  A 
great  deal. 

Had  you  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  on?         A  great  deal. 

Were  they  not  obliged,  when  you  set  out  from  that  town,  to  cut  a  way 
for  you  through  the  snow  ?        They  were. 

There  were  many  persons  employed  for  that  purpose,  were  there  not? 
Some  20,  30,  or  40,  at  different  parts  of  the  road;  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  in  a  body. 

What  time  did  you  set  out  from  that  place  in  the  morning?  I  think 
at  soon  as  it  was  day-light. 

What  time  in  the  year  was  it?         I  think  in  the  month  of  March. 

Was  it  not  nearly  eight  o'clock  before  you  set  out  from  that  town  ? 
1  do  not  recollect  as  to  the  hour,  1  think  it  was  at  day-light  we  set  out. 

Was  it  broad  day-light  when  you  set  out?  I  should  imagine  it 
was. 

Do  you  remember  whether,  in  consequence  of  this  delay  about  the 
passports,  your  baggage  was  stopped  at  the  barrier?  All  was  stopped, 
every  thing  was  stopped,  our  baggage  was  on  the  carriages. 
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Was  the  baggage  left  at  the  barrier,  or  did  it  go  on  with  you  to  the 
inn  ?        The  inn  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  barrier  itself. 

Can  yeu  recollect  whether  the  baggage  was  stopped  at  the  barrier,  or 
went  on  to  the  inn  ?  The  barrier  was  beyond  the  inn,  we  had  to 
return  to  the  inn. 

Then  you  returned  to  the  inn,  and  staid  there  in  consequence  of  this 
delay  about  the  passports  ?        Exactly  so. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  carriages  were  unloaded  on  that  night 
or  not  ?  I  have  not  a  recollection  of  the  thing  at  all ;  I  know  that  I 
had  not  my  baggage,  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

You  have  been  asked  respecting  a  journey  from  Milan  to  Rome,  by 
way  of  Ancona,  and  afterwards  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia ;  how  many 
carriages  had  her  royal  highness  ?  I  do  not  remember  precisely  the 
number,  but  1  should  think  three  or  four. 

What  sort  of  carriages  were  they?  There  was  an  English  landau, 
an  English  landaulet,  a  little  German  carriage  belonging  to  William  (a 
calash),  and  another  Roman  calash,  a  caniage  made  at  Rome. 

Where  did  you  sleep  the  first  day  on  your  journey  from  Rome  fp 
Sinigaglia  ?        I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  town. 

Did  you  not  stop  at  Atricola?        I  think  that  was  the  second  day. 

How  far  did  you  go  that  first  day;  you  travelled  by  night,  it  being; 
very  hot  weather  ?  We  travelled  by  night,  and  stopped  in  the  heat 
of  the  day. 

Do  you  remember  where  you  stopped  the  second  morning,  was  it  not 
at  Nocera?  I  think  it  was,  because  there  are  some  mineral  springs 
there. 

Did  you  not  stop  some  time  at  a  place  called  Fano  the  third  day? 
I  think  we  breakfasted  there. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there,  do  you  recollect?  We  might  have- 
stopped  there  an  hour  or  two,  but  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  time,  1  do  noC 
think  more  than  that. 

How  far  is  Fano  from  Sinigaglia?  One  or  two  posts;  about  ten 
miles  I  should  think. 

At  what  time  did  you  get  to  Sinigaglia?  I  think  it  was  about  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Was  it  not  later  than  that?  I  do  not  recollect,  it  may  have  been 
later. 

Do  you  remember  that  it  was  as  late  as  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  you  got  to  Sinigaglia  ?  No,  I  do  not ;  it  is  not  marked  suffi- 
ciently upon  my  memory,  the  arrival  at  Sinigaglia,  to  say  whether  it 
was  two  or  five  o'clock. 

Can  you,  therefore,  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  not  so  late  as  fj  ve 
o'clock?  I  will  not  undeitake  to  say  any  thing  about  it;  it  is  not 
marked  sufficiently  for  me  to  decide. 

I  have  called  your  recollection  to  a  place  called  Fano,  at  whicSu  you 
stopped;  do  not  you  recollect  seeing  Sacchi  there?        1  do  not. 

Do  you  not  recollect  Sacchi  being  ill  there  for  a  short  time  ?  No, 
I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  not  you  remember  seeing  him  in  bed  there  for  a  short  tim#,  or  Lis 
going  to  bed,  in  consequence  of  his  having  taken  something  cold,  some 
iced  lemonade,  or  something  of  that  kind,  on  that  road?  i  do  not;  I 
have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  carriage  the  princess  travelled  on  that 
journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?        I  think  it  was  the  landaulet. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  in  the  landaulet  ?        I  am  not  certain,  b'>t  I  think 
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it  was.     She  had  travelled  in  that  to  Rome ;  in  fact,  she  almost  always 
travelled  in  that  carriage. 

It  was  very  hot  weather,  and  you  travelled  by  night  to  avoid  the  heat 
of  the  day?         Precisely  so. 

Who  travelled  in  the  carriage  with  her  royal  highness?  I  rather 
think  the  Countess  Oldi  and  Pergami. 

Who  travelled  in  the  carriage  with  yourself?  As  far  as  I  recollect, 
it  was  the  two  chambermaids  and  the  Count  Schiavini.  1  understand 
the  question  to  allude  to  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia;  in  going 
to  Rome,  I  did  not  travel  in  thai  carriage. 

Where  did  little  Victorine  travel?  She  was  always  with  her  royal 
highness. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  travelled  with  her  royal  highness  the 
whole  way  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?  I  think  she  did;  because  I 
recollect  a  circumstance  that  she  would  not  come  into  our  carriage  any 
more,  from  having  been  upset  going  in  the  journey  from  Inspruck  to  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  child  happened  to  be  in  our  carriage,  and  after  that  she 
would  not  come  with  us;  that  has  marked  it  in  my  memory. 

Notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  can  you  undertake  to  say,  that 
Victorine  was  not  occasionally  in  the  carriage  in  which  you  travelled 
from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?  I  do  not  recollect  her  having  been  in  that 
carriage. 

Can  you  swear  that  she  was  not?  I  swear  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection as  much  as  I  can,  I  cannot  positively  swear  she  was  not,  for  she 
might  have  been,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Who  travelled  in  the  third  carriage?  I  think  it  was  William 
Austin  and  Captain  Vassali. 

What  sort  of  a  carriage  was  that?  A  little  German  carriage  be- 
longing to  William. 

What  carriage  did  you  travel  in  ?  In  the  English  landaulet,  I 
think. 

I  have  been  speaking  at  present  of  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Sini- 
gaglia; I  now  wish  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  journey  to  Rome;  do 
you  remember,  at  Ancona,  seeing  Louis  Pergami  ?        Yes. 

Did  not  Louis  Pergami  go  with  her  royal  highness  and  the  suite  from 
Ancona  to  Rome  ?        I  will  not  be  certain  as  to  that  fact. 

You  remember  seeing  him  at  Ancona  ?  Yes,  because  he  came 
from  Rome  back  to  Ancona. 

And  met  you  at  Ancona?        And  met  us  at  Ancona. 

Did  not  he  afterwards  go  with  the  princess  and  her  suite  to  Rome  ? 
That  I  do  not  recollect. 

You  are  quite  sure  you  saw  him  at  Ancona  ?  I  feel  persuaded  that 
I  did  see  him  at  Ancona. 

Was  there  a  fourth  carriage  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  besides  the 
three  you  have  mentioned  ?        I  have  mentioned  four. 

Who  travelled  in  the  fourth?  I  travelled  in  the  fourth  with  a 
Roman  Captain  Lancy,  that  was  to  Rome. 

Yoa  have  mentioned  the  personswho travelled  in  three  of  the  car- 
riages from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia;  do  you  know  who  travelled  in  the 
fourth  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  whether  Camera  and  Louis  Pergami 
went  in  that  fourth  carriage?        I  do  not  recollect;  I  cannot  say. 

Did  not  Camera  and  Louis  Pergami  go  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  in 
your  company?  Positively  I  do  not  know;  Louis  Pergami  went,  I 
think,  during  the  time  we  were  at  Rome,  once  or  twice  to  Milan, 
but  whether  he  returned  with  us  to  Sinigaglia  I  do  not  recollect. 
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Who  went  as  couriers  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?  I  rather  think 
Carlo  and  Sacchini ;  I  do  not  know  whether  those  were  the  two  cou- 
riers on  the  journey  to  Rome,  whether  they  both  came  with  us  or  not  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Can  you  swear  that  you  saw  Carlo  Forti  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia  at  any  one  time  ?  1  cannot  swear  that  1  saw  either  one  or 
the  other;  I  do  not  recollect;  if  there  was  anyone  marked  point  where 
I  might  have  spoken  to  them  I  might  have  recollected  it;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  which  of  the  two  it  was. 

Do  you  remember  at  Foligno  having  a  difficulty  about  post-horses,  or 
at  the  stage  after  Foligno?        No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  you  were  obliged  to  take  the  same  post- 
horses  you  had  at  Foligno  on  another  stage,  in  consequence  of  that 
difficulty?  That  happened  so  often  that  ldo  not  recollect  it,  at  that 
time  it  happened  very  often. 

Can  you  point  out  any  place  on  that  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia 
where  that  did  happen?  No,  I  cannot;  I  mean  to  say,  in  travelling 
that  often  happens. 

Do  you  remember  this  happening  in  your  way  to  Rome  ?  No,  I 
do  not  v 

You  say,  you  do  not  remember  seeing  Carlo ;  do  not  you  remember 
seeing  Sacchi  on  that  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?  I  do  not 
recollect ;  my  memory  is  not  marked  by  either  one  or  the  other ;  I  do 
not  know  which  it  was. 

Will  you  say  that.  Sacchi  did  not  ride  by  the  side  of  the  princess's 
carriage  during  that  journey?        Not  having  seen  him,  1  cannot  say. 

How  far  were  you  from  the  princess's  carriage  on  the  journey  ? 
More  or  less ;  scmetimes  close,  sometimes  at  a  distance. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  see  Sacchi  in  the  course  of  your 
journey  from  Rome  to  Simgaglia?  I  cannot  swear  to  a  thing  I  do 
not  recollect. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami's  wife?         No. 

Do  you  know  any  other  of  Pergami's  family  besides  Louis?  Yes, 
there  were  more  in  the  family. 

Who  w^re  they?  I  do  not  know  their  names,  but  there  was  one 
called  R-dggioneto ;  1  do  not  know  what  his  name  was;  another  was 
called  Bernard. 

Was  not  Bernard  the  Raggioneto  ?        No. 

Was  it  Francisco  ?  Ido  not  know  whether  his  name  was  Francisco 
or  not. 

Do  you  know  Faustina  ?        Yes. 

What  relation  is  she  to  Pergaml  ?        His  sister. 

The  Countess  Oldi  you  have  mentioned?         L  have. 

When  did  you  first  know  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Pergami?  I  had 
heard  of  it  shoitly  after  she  came  to  the  house,  but  I  did  not  know  it 
positively  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Did  you  hear  of  it  or  know  of  it  at  the  time  she  came  into  the  service 
of  her  royal  highness?        No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  know  Faustina's  husband;  have  you  ever  seen  him,  Martini  ? 
Yes,  I  have  seen  him. 

Where  have  you  seen  him?  At  the  house  of  the  princess,  the 
Villa  d'Este. 

When  was  it  that  Louis  Pergami  began  to  dine  at  the  table  of  her 
royal  highness?  1  think  it  was  some  short  time  after  our  return  from 
the  voyage. 
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Did  Faustini  ever  dine  with  her  royal  highness?  I  never  saw 
her. 

Were  there  any  other  of  Pergarni's  relations  in  the  family  besides 
those  you  have  mentioned  ;  do  you  know  Pietro,  his  nephew  ?         Yes. 

Carlini?        Yes. 

Another  nephew?  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  nephew 
or  not. 

Is  he  a  relation  of  Pergarni's?         I  have  heard  be  is. 

Do  you  believe  he  is?         I  believe  so,  from  having  heard  so. 

What  situa'  ions  are  Pietro  and  Carlini  in  in  her  royal  highness's 
service  ?         Carlini  was  on  the  long  voyage. 

What  situation  was  he  in,  a  footman?  I  do  not  know  what 
situation  he'  was  in,  he  was  a  servant. 

In  what  situation  was  Pietro  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  speaking 
ro.the  right  person ;  Pietro,  as  I  imagine,  was  in  the  stables. 

After  your  return  from  the  long  voyage,  did  not  the  mother  of  Pergami 
begin  to  be  called  Madame  Livia  in  the  family  ?  Not  more  so  after 
than  before,  to  my  knowledge 

Had  she  ever  dined  at  her  royal  highness's  table  before  you  set  out  on 
that  voyage?  I  do  not  recollect;  she  may  or  she  may  not;  it  is  not 
fixed  upon  my  memory. 

At  Pesaro  did  she  not  regularly  dine  with  her  royal  highness?  She 
did. 

And  Louis  ?        And  Louis. 

Did  Bernardo  ever  dine  at  the  table  with  her  royal  highness  at  the 
Barona  ?        I  do  not  recollect ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did. 

Not  at  the  Barona?        I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  him. 

Having  seen  those  members  of  the  family  whom  you  have  mentioned 
as  dining  with  her  royal  highness  at  her  table,  did  you  ever  see  Pergarni's 
wife,  the  baroness,  there?        Never  ;  I  have  never  seen  her. 

Neither  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  at  Pesaro,  or  the  Barona  ?  Neither  the 
one  or  the  other. 

How  far  is  the  Barona  from  Milan  ?        About  two  miles. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  although  you  have  seen  the 
mother  and  the  brother  of  Pergami  and  his  sister  at.  the  table,  and  those 
other  members  of  the  family  in  her  reyal  highness's  service,  you  never 
saw  his  wife  at  any  of  the  places  at  which  her  royal  highness  resided? 
I  have  never  seen  his  wife. 

How  long  were  you  with  her  royal  highness?        Three  years. 

During  that  period,  did  she  never  come  to  see  her  child  at  her  royal 
highness's  house  ?        I  never  saw  her. 

When  you  first  joined  her  rtyal  highness  at  Genoa,  did  you  go  there 
accidentally,  or  were  you  sent  for  by  her  royal  highness  ?  It  was  by 
her  royal  highness's  command. 

From  England  ?        From  England. 

Where  do  you  reside  at  present  ?    At'No.  5,  Bury-street,  St.  James's. 

Have  you  not  frequently  been  with  her  majesty  at  Brandenburgh- 
house  ?        I  have. 

Almost  every  day,  or  every  day  ?  Not  almost  every  day,  I  have  not 
been  there  since  Saturday. 

Before  that,  were  you  not  there  frequently  ?  I  have  been  only  twice 
since  my  coming  to  England  the  last  time,  once  to  make  my  bow  0:1 
arriving,  and  once  I>  think  on  Saturday ;  i  think  those  are  the  only 
times  1  have  been  at  Brandenhurgh-house. 

Did  vou  see  Schiavini  there  ?        1  dick.  1 
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Both  times  ?        Yes,  both  times. 

How  long-  have  you  been  in  England  ?  1  came  last  Friday  week,  I 
think  it  was  Friday  week. 

Were  you  in  England  before  ?        1  have  been  twice  in  England. 

How  long  before  that?  About  a  week ;  I  was  ten  days  at  home  at 
Rouen. 

How  long  were  you  in  England  before  you  returned  for  those  ten 
days?        I  think  about  five  weeks. 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    TINDAL. 

You  were  asked,  whether  Faustina,  the  sister  of  Pergami  wa^  in  the 
family  of  her  royal  highness,  and  you  were  afterwards  asked,  whether 
she  was  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness  at  Genoa;  you  were  under- 
stood to  say,  you  did  not  know  she  was  in  the  family,  and  afterwards  that 
she  was  in  the  house ;  explain  what  you  meant  by  that  distinction  ?  I 
meant  to  say,  that  I  knew  she  was  in  the  house  at  Genoa,  but  I  never 
imagined  she  belonged  to  the  household. 

You  stated  that  her  royal  highness  at  the  Villa  d'Este  joined  in  certain 
games  you  mentioned,  did  the  whole  of  her  household  join  in  them,  or 
only  the  upper  attendants  ?  Only  the  upper  attendants ;  the  footmen 
never  attempted  to  join  in  the  amusements;  the  pages,  Hieronimus,  the 
chambermaids,  and  any  friends  that  might  have  been  at  the  house. 

You  stated  that  certain  plays  were  performed  at  the  Villa  d'Este? 
Yes. 

How  many  years  ago  is  it  since  those  spectacles  took  place  ?  I  thiuk 
it  was  on  the  return  from  the  long  voyage  in  the  winter  of  1816. 

Have  you  any  better  recollection  of  the  incidents  or  plot  of  those  en- 
tertainments than  that  which  you  have  stated?  :  None  in  the  least  but 
common  amusement. 

Do  you  remember,  when  you  were  at  Tunis,  a  doctor  being  taken  on 
board  ?     -  1  do. 

Was  it  before  or  after  that  time  that  Pergami's  sleeping  place  was 
altered  ?  After  that  time ;  the  doctor  occupied  the  cabin,  not  exactly 
the  cabin  that  Pergami  had  occupied,  but  there  were  three  persons 
shifted,  I  think  the  Count  Schiavini  came  further  aft,  William  Austin 
came  next  to  him,  and  the  doctor  took  the  cabin  between. 

After  that  alteration  was  made,  where  was  Pergami's  bed  placed  ? 
In  the  dining-room,  within  a  screen. 

You  stated  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  accident,  you  described  when 
the  princess  came  below,  you  did  not  know  where  Pergami  went,  did 
he  or  not  go  into  the  cabin  which  the  princess  went  into?  There 
could  not  have  been  room ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  went  into  the  cabin, 
but  he  could  not  have  gone  into  the  cabin  without  sleeping  upon  the 
ground,  besides  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  cabin  was  cut  put,  I  cut  it 
out  myself,  as  low  down  as  about  three  feet. 

Of  what  was  the  front  of  the  cabin  composed,  of  what  materials  ?  Of 
canvass  and  plank. 

You  have  stated  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  you  believed  Pergami 
slept  under  the  tent,  what  is  the  ground  of  that  belief?  Because  in 
the  time  of  the  squall  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  which  made  her  royal 
highness  come  down  below,  Pergami  told  me  the  sea  came  into  the  tent, 
consequently  he  must  have  been  there,  or  he  could  not  have  known  it. 

Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  dress  of  Pergami  on  that  oc- 
casion ?        No,  I  have  not. 

The  question  is  uot  how  he  was  dressed,  but  whether  he  was  dressed 
or  not?        Oh,  he  was  dressed. 
VOL.   II.      t.  2   L 
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Of  what  nation  were  the  crew  of  the  polacca  composed?  Of 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians. 

You  have  stated  that  half  the  crew  were  upon  the  deck  during  the 
night?        Yes. 

You  stated  in  an  answer,  that  you  thought  it  necessary  that  some 
person  besides  the  princess  should  sleep  under  the  tent,  what  was  the 
ground  of  that  necessity  ?  It  was  never  mentioned  to  me,  but  1  have 
never  considered  it  otherwise  than  necessary,  the  princess  sleeping  on 
deck  by  herself  would  not  at  all  have  been  right. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  different  sailors,  who 
were  employed  on  board  that  polacca,  before  you  sailed  ?  Not  at  all, 
I  had  never  seen  a  single  man  of  them  before. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  royal  highness  had  seen  them?  Certainly 
not ;  the  vessel  was  hired  at  Messina,  while  she  was  at  Cattania. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  have  seen  the  princess  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  Pergami,  have  you  ever  seen  her  walking  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  others  of  her  household  ?  Yes,  she  has  walked  with  me ;  I 
have  seen  her  with  Schiavini,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  come  to 
visit  her  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  so  forth. 

You  have  stated  that  Pergami  was  made  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
St.  Caroline,  do  you  know  who  were  appointed  as  the  knights  of  that 
order?  1  was  one  myself;  Mr.  Flinn  was  one;  and  William  Austin, 
and  Hieronimus,  and  I  think  Camera;  I  think  Doctor  Mocatti  was  one 
also,  in  consequence  of  his  coming  as  far  as  Naples  to  join  her  royal 
highness  for  the  voyage,  but  not  being  able  to  come  then,  by  not  getting 
his  passport  in  time  from  the  Austrian  government. 

Was  he  made  an  actual  knight  or  an  honorary  knight  of  the  order? 
I  do  not  know ;  it  was  only  iu  consideration  of  his  being  appointed  to 
accompany  her  royal  highness  upon  the  voyage,  and  not  being  able, 
from  an  obstacle  which  was  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  government  under 
which  he  lived  j  I  am  not  quite  sure  even  that  he  is. 

Were  the  persons  whom  you  have  mentioned,  exclusive  of  the  doctor, 
the  whole  of  the  persons  who  arrived  at  Syracuse  with  her  royal  high- 
ness? The  knights,  that  is  the  whole;  I  have  never  heard  of  any  body 
else,  except  the  doctor,  whom  we  took  with  us ;  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  was  or  not. 

Was  this  order,  such  as  it  was,  conferred  on  all  the  suite  who  arrived 
at  Jerusalem  ?        No,  only  on  the  persons  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Tindal  requested  leave  to  put  one  question,  that  he 
ought  to  have  put  on  the  examination  in  chief. 

The  counsel  was  informed  that  he  might  do  so,  the  counsel 
in  support  of  the  bill  being  at  liberty  to  cross-examine  upon  it. 

Was  there  any  English  sailor  on  board  the  polacca?  There  was, 
as  far  as  Athens. 

What  became  of  him  ?        He  went  h6me  from  that  place. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ?        Never. 

Have  you  ever  been  examined  by  any  person  upon  the  subject  of  your 
evidence  ? 

Mr.  Attorney-General  submitted,  that  the  last  question  did 
not  arise  out  of  his  cross-examination. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  queen  submitted  that  it  did, 
the  witness  having  been  asked,  when  he  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, how  often  he  had  been  there,  and  how  often  he  had  seen 
her  majesty. 
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The  counsel  were   informed,   that  in  the   opinion  of  the 
house,  the  question  might  be  asked. 
The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Has  any  application  been  made  to  you  for  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject, on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  government?  I  was  ordered  to  attend 
the  Admiralty,  where  I  was  asked  where  I  had  seen  James  last,  and  if  t 
knew  where  he  was ;  except  that,  none  that  I  recollect. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Was  that  person  the  sailor  that  was  on  board 
the  ship?        Yes,  he  was. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Earl  of  Roseberry. — You  have  stated,  that  you  sometimes  saw  the 
princess  at  breakfast  at  Genoa,  did  you  see  her  royal  highness  frequently 
at  breakfast?        Only  once  is  impressed  upon  my  memory. 

You  did  not  see  Pergami  at  breakfast  with  her  royal  highness  at  that 
time  ?  Pergami  was  in  the  room,  but  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  wait- 
ing. 

He  was  not  sitting  down  ?        No,  certainly  not. 

Was  there  any  other  servant  in  the  room  with  her  royal  highness  at 
that  time  ?        I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was. 

Disecting  your  attention  to  the  tent  on  the  journey  from  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  to  Jerusalem,  was  there  an  outer  and  an  inner  tent,  one  tent 
placed  within  another  ?  It  was  a  double  tent,  there  was  a  gallery 
round  the  inside  of  it. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  body  lay  down  within  that  gallery  ? 
I  have  never  seen  them  lying  down,  1  have  seen  in  that  gallery  a  mat- 
trass  for  somebody  to  lie  upon;  I  have  seen  the  servants  behind  there: 
I  have  seen  the  mattrass,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  slept  there  be- 
cause I  was  never  in  Ihe  tent  at  that  time. 

In  point  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  whether  any  body  slept  there  or 
not  ?        I  do  not. 

Referring  to  the  tent  on  board  the  polacca,  do  you  -know  whether  any 
person  could  open  the  tent  from  the  deck,  after  it  was  closed  at  night? 
I  should  think,  certainly,  by  pulling  the  two  parts  aside  it  was  very 
easy. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  fastened  inside  at  that  part  where  it 
could  be  separated  in  that  manner?        No,  I  do  not. 

When  you  ascended  the  ladder  to  go  into  the  tent  through  the  dining- 
room,  which  you  state  you  did  en  more  than  one  occasion,  did  her  royal 
highness  speak  to  you  ?  No ;  I  merely  ran  up  the  ladder,  and  finding 
my  mistake,  of  course  I  vvent  down  immediately;  I  hardly  got  my  head 
up  to  the  combings  of  the  hatchway  before  I  discovered  that  the  tent 
was  closed,  and  that  her  royal  highness  had  retired ;  of  course  I  went 
down  directly. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated  that  that  was  after  the  light  had 
been  put  out?        Yes,  the  light  must  have  been  out  then,  it  was  dark. 

Your  only  knowledge  of  the  princess  being  there,  was  from  the  fact 
of  the  tent  being  closed  ?        Exactly. 

Do  you  know  that  any  other  person  slept  under  the  tent  besides  Per- 
gami and  the  princess  during  that  voyage?  I  do  not  know  but  from 
having  heard  that  others  slept  there ;  I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  even  saw 
her  royal  highness  sleep  there ;  I  never  was  in  the  tent  at  the  time. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  former  evidence  :  ! 

1  Do  you  not  believe  that,  oh  the  return  from  Jaffa,  Pergami  skpt  con- 
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stantly  under  the  tent  ?        1  have  heard  that  he  did  sleep  under  the 
tent,  and  I  believe  he  did  sleep  under  the  tent. 

*  Without  referring  to  what  you  have  heard,  do  you  not  believe  that 
he  slept  under  the  tent?         I  have  already  said  so. 

•Believing  that,  do  you  think  that  degrading  or  not,  to  her  royal  high- 
ness? No,  I  think  it  was  necessary  that  somebody  should  sleep  near 
her  royal  highness  on  deck  on  that  occasion ;  I  have  heard  that  other 
people  have  slept  there  too.' 

Do  you  know  that  any  other  person  besides  those  two  ever  slept  there 
during  that  time?         I  do  not  know  it,  but  by  having  heard  it. 

In  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  you  have  stated  you  have 
no  decisive  recollection  which  of  the  couriers  accompanied  the  prin- 
cess, that  you  have  nothing  to  mark  it  in  your  memory?  No,  I  have 
not. 

Do  you  remember  either  of  those  couriers  going  before  the  princess 
on  that  journey  in  a  carriage?  1  have  a  slight  recollection  of  it,  but 
I  do  not  positively  recal  it;  1  believe  one  of  them  did,  but  1  have  no  po- 
sitive recollectiou  as  to  the  fact. 

The  circumstance  being  recalled  to  your  recollection,  can  you  state 
your  belief  which  of  the  two  it  was?  I  do  not  recollect,  if  I  should 
believe  either,  it  would  be  Sacchini. 

But  you  cannot  be  positive  ?        1  cannot  be  positive. 

Earl  Grey. — When  you  stated  that  you  thought  it  necessary  some 
person  should  sleep  near  her  royal  highness  on  deck,  did  you  mean  that 
you  thought  it  necessary  some  male  attendant  should  sleep  near  her  royal 
highness?         I  meant  that. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  you  believe  Pergami  to  have  slept 
under  the  tent  on  deck,  did  it  convey  to  your  mind  any  suspicion  of 
au  improper  connexion  between  him  and  her  royal  highness?  No, 
it  did  not. 

Earl  of  Liverpool. — Do  you  know  where  Captain  Flinn  slept,  on  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Capo  d'Anza  ?  He  slept  in  his  cabin,  and  I  re- 
collect some  nights  his  having  hung  his  cot  upon  deck. 

Do  you  know,  or  not,  that  during  the  whole  voyage,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  homewards,  Captain  Flinn  hung  his  cot 
upon  deck  ?  1  have  frequently  seen  his  cot  there,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  nights  he  slept  there. 

Did  you  pot  act  as  the  private  secretary  to  her  royal  highness  ?  I 
did. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  relative  to  the  purchase  of  the  barona,  and  -of 
its  being  assigned  to  Pergami  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  queen  submitted,  whether  this 
was  a  question  which  could  be  put  to  ihis  witness,  and  con- 
tended that  the  proper  evidence  of  it  was  the  deeds. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  witness  might  be  asked 
whether  an  estate  was  purchased  and  conveyed,  and  if  he  stated 
that  it  was  conveyed  by  writings,  that  the  examination  must 
there  stop. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Eutl  of  Liverpool. — Do  you  know  whether  Pergami  is  in  possession 
of  the  barona.  ?        No,  I  do  not,  at  this  present  moment. 
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Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  ?  I  believe  it  was  his ;  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  was. 

Was  not  the  name  changed  to  the  Villa  Pergami ;  was  it  not  called 
the  Villa  Pergami  ?        I  think  it  was. 

Marquis  of  Lansdown. — Do  you  know  where  the  Countess  Oldi  and 
Victorine  slept  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  ?  I  think  the  Countess 
Oldi  had  a  tent  of  her  own,  but  1  do  not  know  whether  she  slept  there 
or  not;  or  whether  she  slept  under  one  of  tents  with  the  chambermaids 
who  were  there,  1  do  not  know. 

Or  Victorine  ?  Or  Victorine :  I  have  never  seen  them  sleeping,, 
therefore  I  do  not  know. 

When  you  state,  that  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  may  have  been 
walking  arm  in  arm  upon  the  deck  of  the  polacca,  do  you  mean  that 
her  royal  highness  may  have  been  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Pergami  ? 
Yes. 

Did  her  royal  highness,  during  the  time  that  she  was  on.  board  the 
polacca,  ever  lean  upon  your  arm  in  the  same  manner?  It  is  very 
possible,  I  do  not  recollect  the  point  marked,  but  her  royal  highness  has 
walked  arm  in  arm  with  me  very  often. 

During  the  period  of  your  residence  in  Italy,  have  you  ever  seen  any 
entertainment,  either  at  the  house  of  her  royal  highness  or  at  any 
other  place,  in  which  the  characters  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine  were 
sustained  in  the  same  manner  that  they  usually  are  in  this  country, 
in  what  is  called  a  Harlequin  farce  ?  All  I  have  seen  is,  1  have  seen 
Louis  Pergami  in  a  Harlequin's  dress,  and  more  than  once  I  have  seen 
him. 

Can  you  state  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the  part  of  Harlequin  sus- 
tained in  Italy  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  in  England  ?  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  did. 

Earl  of  Limerick. — Upon  those  occasions,  when  you  state  that  you 
believe  that  Pergami  slept  under  that  tent,  have  you  any  reason  to  think 
that  any  third  person,  male  or  female,  slept  under  that  tent?  1  do 
not  know. 

Will  you.  swear  you  never  saw  Pergami  kiss  her  royal  highness  ?  I 
will  swear  I  never  saw  Pergaari  kiss  her  royal  highness. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  in  a  late  part  of  your  examination,  that 
you  thought  it  necessary  that  a  person  should  sleep  under  the.  tent; 
what  did  you  conceive  that  necessity  to  arise  from  ?  I  never  repre- 
sented the  necessity  myself;  but  upon  the  occasion  of  thinking  of  it, 
Imust  confess  that  I  think  it  was  necessary  for  some  person  to  be  near 
her  royal  highness  ;  a  woman  alone  upon  a  ship's  deck  at  sea,  1  should 
think  perfectly  authorized  in  having  some  person  near  her. 

Would  not  that  necessity  have  been  equally  met  by  any  of  her  nume- 
rous suite  having  either  their  hammocks  slung  upon  deck,  or  some  per- 
son cuounting  guard  outside  the  tent,  instead  of  sleeping  in  a  covered 
tent,  in  the  dark?  The  thing  never  suggested  itself  to  me  before; 
bin  the  suite  was  not  so  numerous  as  to  admit  of  one  person  being 
always  on  watch  round  her  tent ;  there  could  have  been  only  Captaiu 
Flinn  and  myself,  as  to  Count  Schiavini,  you  could  not  expect  from  him, 
a  man  who  had  never  put  his  foot  on  a  ship's  deck  before,  to  keep  such 
a  watch  upon  deck, 

Could  not  a  hammock  have  been  slung  equally  well  for  any  such 
person,  as  it  was  slung  for  Lieutenant  Flinn,  who  usually  did  sleep  on 
the  deck?  A  hammock  might  have  been  slung  there,  but  the  act  of 
Flinn's  bringing  his  cot  on  deck  was  merely  to  have  the  cool  air,  to  be 
more  comfortable. 
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Would  it  have  been  a  severe  hardship  on  that  English  sailor  to  whom 
you  have  referred  ?        He  was  not  on  board. 

Would  it  not  have  equally  answered  the  purpose  to  meet  that  neces- 
sity you  have  stated,  if  a  female  had  been  placed  in  that  tent  instead  of 
a  male  person,  or  besides  the  male  person,  the  tent  being  fully  equal  to 
the  containing  three  persons?,  I  cannot  say  as  to  that,  there  might 
have  been  fifty  other  ways,  as  to  that  matter ;  we  might  have  all  of  us 
slept  round  the  tent  outside  as  well  as  one. 

Was  there  ever  any  order  given  to  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  watch 
especially  over  the  person  of  her  royal  highness?  No,  I  do  not  re- 
collect it ;  the  officer  of  the  watch  was  the  mate  of  the  vessel. 

Were  any  suspicions  entertained  by  you  of  the  crew,  or  any  part  of 
the  crew  ?        None. 

Then  it  was  not  from  any  apprehensipns  of  the  crew  you  conceived  it 
necessary  that  a  man,  a  male,  should  sleep  under  the  tent  upon  the  deck 
with  the  princess  of  Wales  ?  When  1  saw  the  thing,  I  looked  upon 
it  in  that  way,  , 

In  what  way  ?  That  it  was  not  at  all  improper  that  he  should 
have  slept  there,  her  royal  highness  being  on  deck  by  herself. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  distinctly,  that  you  do  not  conceive 
there  is  any  impropriety  in  a  male  person  sleeping  in  the  same  tent, 
the  lights  being  out,  with  a  female  ?  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
hatchway  was  open,  and  all  the  doors  below,  there  was  no  mystery  in  it 
whatever. 

As  you  are  a  married  man,  would  you  have  any  objection,  or  conceive 
it  improper  that  Mrs.  Hownam  should  so  sleep  in  a  tent  in  the  dark 
with  a  male  person  ?  1  trust  that  every  man  looks  upon  his  wife 
without  making  any  comparison  or  exception  ;  1  never  made  the  com- 
parison. 

You  cannot  form  an  opinion  upon  it?         I  cannot  form  an  opinion. 

Do  you  say  that  you  see  no  impropriety,  situated  as  the  tent  was 
open  towards  the  deck  below,  in  a  male  and  female  sleeping  so  placed 
in  such  a  tent?  I  do  not  conceive  there  was  any  impropriety  in  the 
thing  because  I  must  felt  it,  and  I  did  not  feel  it;  1  have  seen  so  many 
situations  that  her  royal  highness  has  been  placed  in,  in  the  course  of  her 
tiavels,  that  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  improper. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  you  have  seen  so  many  situations,  in 
the  course  of  her  royal  highness's  travels,  that  you  do  not  think  it  im- 
proper? At  Ephesus  the  princess  of  Wales  lay  under  a  sorry  shed, 
that  you  would  hardly  put  a  cow  into  in  this  country,  in  the  midst  of 
horses,  mules,  Jews,  Turks — ^all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  idea  did  not  strike 
me  as  improper. 

You  recollected  that  Louis  Pergami  was  dressed  as  a  Harlequin,  you 
do  not  recollect,  it  seems,  the  dress  or  character  of  the  princess  of  Wales  ; 
did  you  see  Louis  Pergami  and  the  princess  dance,  in  any  part  of  those 
representations,  together?  1  have  seen  Louis  Pergami  frequently 
dressed  as  a  Harlequin,  and  it  was  that  which  impressed  upon  my  me- 
mory that  he  was  dressed  as  a  Harlequin  ;  that  evening  we  all  danced 
together,  and  I  was  dressed  as  a  Greek. 

As  in  this  piece  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine  the  principal  part  most 
probably  was  not  omitted,  who  did  play  Columbine?  I  do  not  re- 
collect; if  I  did  recollect  that  the  princess  played  Columbine  I  would 
state  it. 

Your  recollection  served  you  as  to  another  of  these  farces,  in  which 
you  state  the  princess  played  the  part  of  an  Automaton,  is  that  correct  i 
Yes. 
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You  were  understood  to  say,  that  part  of  the  farce  consisted  in  the 
representation  of  the  selling  of  this  Automaton,  and,  of  course,  the 
buying  of  her  ?  It  was  the  plot  of  the  history  that  has  marked  it 
upon  my  memory. 

What  did  the  Automaton  do  ;  was  she  sitting,  standing,  lying,  running, 
or  what  ?        I  think  in  a  box  standing  up. 

Do  you  conceive  that  those  acts,  so  stated  by  you,  are.  consonant  to 
the  high  dignity  of  the  royal  personage  about  whom  we  have  been 
speaking  ?  I  do  not  consider  it  in  the  least  derogatory  to  her  royal 
highness's  rank,  knowing  the  pleasure  she  takes  in  that  sort  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Adjourned. 
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On  the  formation  of  the  court,  counsel  were  called  in,  and 
the  examination  of  Lieutenant  Hownam  was  resumed  by 
their  lordships. 

Do  you  know  where  it  was  that  the  princess  took  her  bath  on  board 
the  polacca,  what  cabin,  or  where?  1  never  saw  her  royal  highness 
take  a  bath  on  board,  consequently  I  cannot  tell. 

You  have  stated  that  you  were  with  her  royal  highness  at  Trieste,  can 
you  speak,  from  your  own  knowledge,  whether  after  the  time  you 
joined  her  royal  highness  in  Italy,  she  ever  was  at  Trieste,  except  upon 
the  occasion  you  have  referred  to  ?        Never. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  that  Pergami  was  selected  to  be  in  her 
royal  highness's  tent  in  preference  to  yourself  or  Mr.  Flinn  ?  I  do 
not. 

Is  it  customary  for  a  sentinel  to  sleep  on  his  watch  ?  It  certainly 
is  not  customary  for  a  sentinel  to  sleep  on  his  watch. 

On  board  of  what  ship  have  you  served  ?  1  served  in  many  ships. 

Be  good  enough  to  name  them,  and  the  captains  ?  I  have  served 
in  the  Africaine,  Captain  Manby ;  in  the  Lively,  Captain  Hammond , 
in  the  Centaur,  Sir  Samuel  Hood;  in  the  Barfleur,  Captain  M 'Cloud; 
in  the  Lavinia,  Lord  W.  Stuart;  in  the  Resistance,  Captain  Adam,  Cap- 
tain Rosenhagen,  and  Captain  Pellew ;  in  the  Undaunted,  Captain 
Usher ;  I  think  those  are  all  the  vessels  I  have  served  in. 

How  many  years  have  you  served?  Since  the  early  part  of  1803. 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  in  the 
latter  part  of  your  examination,  that  there  was  no  mystery  or  conceal- 
ment whatever  in  Pergami's  sleeping  underneath  the  same  tent  with 
her  royal  highness  on  board  the  polacca;  on  other  occasions,  when 
Pergami  may  have  slept  near  her  royal  highness  during  that  journey, 
was  there  any  mystery  or  concealment  of  any  kind?      None  whatever. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Pergami,  as  the  servant  of  her  royal  high- 
ness ?  I  must  here  confess  that  he  was  excessively  attentive,  and  most 
ready  in  his  duty. 

Was  he  among  the  servants  of  her  royal  highness  more  likely  to  be 
selected,  on  accourrt  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment,  than  any  other  to 
guard  her  royal  highness?  I  should  think,  from  the  way  I  have  seen 
the  Marquis  Ghisiliari  and  other  persons  conduct  themselves  towards 
him,  that  it  would  authorize  that. 
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No  suspicion  was  ever  entertained  in  your  mind,  in  consequence  of 
the  circumstance  you  have  mentioned  ?         None. 

You  have  been  asked  relative  to  Mrs.  Hownam,  to  which  you  declined 
giving  any  reply,  have  the  goodness  to  state  about  the  age  of  Mrs. 
Hownam  ?        About  thirty. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Flinn?        Yes,  I  am. 

Do  you  believe  Lieut.  Flinn  a  man  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath?  I 
believe  Lieut.  Flinn  to  be  a  perfect  man  of  honour. 

What  was  the  distance  from  the  steerage  to  the  tent  ?  They  are 
upon  separate  decks,  the  steerage  of  the  vessel  is  underneath. 

From  the  helm  ?         Five  feet  probably. 

You  have  said,  that  sometimes  during  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  Lieut. 
Flinn  slept  on  deck,  do  you  not  think  when  Lieut.  Flinn  slept  there,  her 
royal  highness  was  sufficiently  protected  ?  His  sleeping  there  was  a 
thing  that  Was  not  constant. 

When  he  did  sleep  on  deck,  was  her  royal  highness  sufficiently  pro- 
tected ?         I  should  think  she  was  sufficiently  protected. 

If  Lieut.  Flinn  had  ulept  upon  deck  during  the  whole  voyage  from 
Jaffa  to  Syracuse,  would  it  have  been  necessary  that  any  one  should 
sleep  in  the  tent  with  her  royal  highness  for  her  protection  ?  There 
may  have  been  many  reasons  ;  the  ship  rolling  very  heavy — an  accident 
might  have  happened  in  the  tent,  and  twenty  things — a  sea  breaking  on 
board. 

You  have  said  that  at  night  you  sometimes  went  up  the  ladder  from 
the  dining-cabin  to  the  tent,  but  that  finding  the  princess  had  retired 
fur  the  eight  you  withdrew  ;  how  do  you  reconcile  this  proceeding  with 
your  opinion  that  theie  was  nothing  indecent  in  Pergami  passing  the 
night  in  the  tent  with  her  royal  highness  ?  1  withdrew  from  the 
impossibility  of  getting  on  deck,  as  the  tent  came  close  round  to  the 
combings  of  the  hatchway,  all  round  on  the  side  on  which  the  ladder 
was  placed. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  into  the  dining-room,  and  from 
thence  into  the  tent  ?  From  the  habit  of  going  up  there  all  day  ;  I 
did  not  know  that  the  tent  wa«  closed  ;  it  was  not  absolutely  in  the 
night;  ten  o'clock,  I  think  I  said — towardsthe  evening. 

At  what  period  of  the  year  was  this  ?  We  left  Jaffa,  I  think, 
on  the  17th  July,  and  we  arrived  at  Syracuse,  I  think,  on  the  20th  of 
August. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  at  that  period  of  the  year,  it  was  not  dark 
at  ten  o'clock  ?  It  was  night-time,  it  was  dark ;  it  was  as  dark  as  it  is 
at  such  an  hour  in  such  a  climate. 

When  you  went  up  the  ladder,  at  ten  o'clock,  did  you  not  know  that 
the  tent  was  closed  ?         I  did  not. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  after  the  violent  attack  made  on 
her  royal  highness's  house  at  Genoa,  or  from  any  circumstance  preceding 
your  calling  out  Baron  Ompteda,  or 'from  any  other  circumstances  at 
that  time,  her  royal  highness  entertained  any  particular  apprehensions 
with  regard  to  her  personal  safety  ?  She  did,  because  she  hat  men- 
tioned it  to  me. 

Did  she,  in  consequence  of  such  apprehensions,  express  to  you  a  wish 
at  that  time  to  be  more  closely  attended  by  the  male  part  of  her  esta- 
blishment? I  have  heard  her  frequently  mention  ibis  affair,  saying, 
she  would  have  somebody  always  near  her;  1  cannot  recollect  the  pre- 
cise words  it  was  mentioned  in. 

You  have  stated,  that  on  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  as  well  a» 
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for  the  protection  of  her  royal  highness,  it  was  necessary  to  have  some* 
body  in  the  tent  with  her;  would  not  yourself  or  Mr.  Flinn,  or  any  sea- 
faring person,  have  answered  that  purpose  better  than  a  landsman,  if  it 
was  on  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  ship  ?  I  should  imagine  if  that 
was  the  only  cause,  certainly  a  seafaring  man  would  be  most  capable  of 
rendering  assistance. 

.Could  not  he  have  answered  both  purposes,  have  protected  her  royal 
highness,  ar.d  have  assisted  her  in  the  event  of  the  rolling  of  the  ship  ? 
1  trust  he  could. 

Did  any  facts  to  your  knowledge  occur  at  the  princess's  residence, 
that  occasioned  the  quarrel  between  you  and  Baron  Ompteda  ?  By 
the  confession  of  a  servant;  I  saw  the  servant  on  his  knees,  begging 
pardon  for  his  crime. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  submitted  that  the  words,  "  By  the 
confession  of  a  servant,"  could  not  stand  on  the  minutes, 
i  The  counsel  were  informed,  that  each  lord  in  the  house 
would  of  course  be  aware  that  the  witness,  having  stated  that 
he  knew  it  only  by  the  confession  of  a  servant,  it  must  be 
taken,  that  he  did  not  know  it  at  all. 

Before  whom  was  that  servant  kneeling,  and  what  was  the  name  of 
that  servant  ?  Before  the  Princess  of  Wales,  his  name  was  Maurice 
Crede. 

With  whom  did  this  person,  Maurice  Crede,  live ;  whose  servant 
was  he?  He  was  the  servant  of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 

of  Wales. 

Do  you  know  where  Maurice  Crede  now  lives  ?  1  have  heard  that 
he  is  in  Ei. gland. 

WTith  whom?  I  do  not  know  with  whom;    I    have  not  heard 

with  whom. 

Did  Majocchi  ever- mention  Ompteda's  name  to  you?  I  recollect 
perfectly,  at  Home,  mentioning  to  Majocchi  the  commands  of  her  royal 
highness,  that  the  servants  should  not,  on  meeting  Baron  Ompteda,  mo- 
lest him,  or  offer  him  any  insult  I  never  had  any  conversation  with 
the  lower  servants  of  the  house  on  such  a  subject,  consequently  he  never 
could  have  m  mtioned  it  to  me. 

Majocchi  ne»er  mentioned  Ompteda's  name  to  you?  I  do  not  re- 
collect it ;  1  do  n  >t  know  that  he  did. 

When  you  saw  this  man  upon  his  knees  to  her  royal  highness,  did 
you  hear  her  make  any  reply  to  his  question  of  asking  forgiveness? 
She  forgave  him. 

Do  you  recollect  the  words?        I  cannot  recollect  the  words. 

You  have  stated  that  you  have  seen  her  royal  highness  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  Pergami  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  was  she  then  with  Pergami 
only  ?  I  do  not  remember  any  one  particular  time  to  have  seen  them 
alone  in  the  garden  walking  arm  in  arm. 

Are  you  positive  you  have  never  seen  them  so  walking  whilst  Pergami 
was  courier?  I  do  not  recollect  e*er  having  seen  them  so  walking 
while  Pergami  waft  courier. 

Did  the  Baron  Ompteda  dine  at  the  princess's  table  at  Milan  ?  1 
think  he  did. 

Did  he  at  Como  ?        He  did. 

DidheattheVillaVillani?        He  did. 

Did  Majocchi  wait  at  the  princess's  table  at  those  places  ?        He  did. 

You  have  said  that  you  considered  it  necessary,  in  the  situation  of  the 
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Princess  of  Wales  on  board  the  polacca,  that  a  male  attendant  should 
sleep  near  her ;  did  you  ever  express  that  sentiment  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  herself?         I  never  did. 

hi  the  reasons  which  you  have  assigned  for  not  considering  it  a  degra- 
dation iu  ilie  Princess  of  VVaies  lo  sleep  under  the  tent  with  Perganii, 
jou  have  said,  that  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  case,  and  that  the 
hatchways  were  open  ;  you  have  since  said,  that  in  nil  attempt  one  night 
to  go  up  tlic  hatchway,  you  found  the  tent  closed ;  do  you  consider  tfoiit 
tliere  was  no  mystery  in  that?  The  tent  being  closed,  her  royal  high- 
ness had  retired  to  rest;  1  did  not  consider  there  was  any  mystery  what- 
ever in  that. 

Was  Pergami  in  the  teut  at  that  period?  I  did  not  see  him:  1  do 
not  know  ;  1  cannot  say. 

Do  you  know  that  he  was  not  in  the  tent?  1  do  not  know  that  he 
was  not  in  the  tent. 

You  have  already  said  that  you  have  heard  and  believed  Pergami  slept 
in  that  tent;  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  iu  the  tent 
at  that  period  when  the  teut  was  closed?  1  never  thought  about  it, 
I  did  not  think  of  it. 

You  have  before  said,  that  you  never  represented  to  her  royal  highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  male  domestic  to  sleep 
near  her  upon  the  deck,  you  consequently  could  not  be  the  recominender 
of  the  measure;  when  you  considered  it  necessary  for  a  male  domestic 
to  sleep  near  the  Princess  of  VVaies  in  the  tent,  did  you  consider  that  it 
was  necessary  for  a  male  domestic  to  sleep  within  the  tent?  1  never 
represented  the  one  nor  the  other. 

You  have  said,  that  you  thought  it  necessary  for  a  male  domestic  to 
sleep  near  her  royal  highness;  did  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  male 
domestic  should  sleep  within  the  tent?  I  never  thought  of  the  thing 
at  all;  and,  probably,  had  there  been  nobody  under  the  tent  I  should 
have  taken  as  httle  notice  of  it,  as  I  did  when  there  was  somebody  under 
the  tent;  when  I  heard  it,  1  supposed  it  was  necessary;  1  thought  it 
was  necessary  within  myself. 

Was  it  for  the  princess's  safety  you  thought  it  necessary  a  male  domes- 
tic should  sleep  near  her  ?  Her  royal  highness  thought  so,  and  1  did 
not  think  otherwise. 

You  have  already  stated,  that  in  your  opinion  it  was  necessary,  but 
that  opinion  you  did  not  communicate  to  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales;  but  in  your  last  answer  it  appears  as  if  the  Princess  of  Wales 
did  communicate  it  to  you  ;  did  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  fact  communi- 
cate it  to  you  ?  She  did  not ;  not  on  that  occasion ;  except  after  the 
business  of  Genoa,  after  the  general  remark  that  she  had  always  made; 
not,  with  the  exception  of  that. 

What  was  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  on  board  t^e  polacca  ?  I 
do  not  know  any  immediate  danger. 

Was  there  any  danger?  I  do  not-know  any  immediate  danger,  not 
personal  danger ;  if  I  had  thought  that,  I  should  not  have  been  easy 
myself  to  have  slept  below. 

Was  there  any  clanger  sufficient  to  have  induced  you  at  any  time  to 
Feeommend  a  male  attendant  sleeping  within  the  tent?  1  never  d'.d 
recommend  it 

You  have  said  that  at  Carlsruhe  the  princess  dined  with  the  grand 
duke,  except  one  clay  that  she  dined  with  the  margravine;  did  you  dine 
in  company  with  her  royal  highness  on  those  occasions  ?         I  did. 

You  have  said  also  that  she  supped  at  the  grand  duke's,  and  also  at 
the  margravine's,  did  you  sup  in  company  w  ith  ber  ?         Yes,  I  did. 
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s. 

At  what  o'clock  at  that  court  is  the  diuner  ?  I  positively  cannot 
ecollect  that. 

About  what  hour?  1  do  not  recollect  the  hour  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  mark  it. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  of  supper  and 
the  evening  parties  there?  1  cannot  say  to  what  hour  they  lasted ; 
they  lasted  late  in  the  evening1,  probably  12  o'clock. 

Can  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  say  whether  the  princess  had  time 
to  return  home  between  dinner  and  supper,  between  the  dinner  and  the 
subsequently  going  to  the  other  house,  or  supping  at  the  same  house  ?  I 
should  imagine  yes. 

Did  she,  to  your  knowledge,  on  any  one  of  those  days,  return  home 
between  the  dinner  and  the  supper  ?         I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  she  did  not  ?  I  will  undertake  to 
sny  that  I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance  ;  if  I  had  the  smallest  recol- 
lection of  it,  1  have  no  end  in  keeping  it  back,  in  withholding  it. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  time  when  Pergami,  Camera,  and 
Theodore,  took  leave  of  her  royal  highness  on  disembarking  at  Terra- 
cini;  you  mentioned  that  they,  each  of  them,  kissed  her  hand;  do  you 
know  that  Pergami  had  not  taken  leave  of  her  royal  highness  before 
coming  on  deck?  I    do    not  know  that  he  had;    1  have  not  an 

idea  of  it. 

Did  you  see  those  three  persons  come  upou  the  deck  together  ?  No ; 
I  think  we  were  all  on  deck  together. 

Pergami,  Theodore,  and  Camera?  That  is  the  recollection  I  have 
of  it ;  every  body  was  upon  deck. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami  take  leave  of  her  royai  highness  upon  any 
occasion,  in  a  different  manner  from  those  men  just  mentioned,  Camera 
and  Theodore,  or  any  other  persons  of  her  suite  ?  I  have  seen  him 
take  leave  more  than  once,  and  I  never  saw  any  thing  else  but  the 
kissing  of  her  hand,  as  every  one  else  did. 

You  have  frequently  mentioned  her  royal  highness  sleeping  in  the 
tent  on  board  ;  the  sleep,  when  you  mentioned  her  sleeping  in  the  tent, 
is  it  to  be  understood  that  you  meant  that  she  rather  reposed  upon  the 
sofa,  than  slept,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  sleeping,  going  to 
bed,  and  pulling  off  her  clothes,  for  the  sake  of  rest;  are  you  to  be  under- 
stood that  she  reposed  with  her  clothes  on,  when  you  make  use  of  the 
word  sleeping  ?  1  do  not  believe  her  royal  highness  ever  took  her 
clothes  off  ou  board  the  poiacca,  except  to  shift  herself  in  the  day,  to 
change  her  dress;  that  is  my  firm  belief  I  mean  in  the  voyage  back 
from  Jaffa;  on  the  first  voyage  she  slept  in  the  cabin. 

You  did  not  positively  state  that  you  knew  that  Pergami  was  under 
the  tent?        1  ne\er  saw  him  there. 

It'  you  state  that  it  was  your  belief  that  he  was  under  the  tent,  do  you 
also  believe  that  Pergami  reclined  in  the  same  manner  on  the  other  bed, 
with  his  clothes  on?  I  do  not  think  that  Pergami  ever  took  his  clothes 
off  either,  while  sleeping  under  the  tint,  for  i  never  saw  any  bed- 
clothes on  that  bed. 

Do  you  know  where  it  was  that  her  royal  highness  changed  her 
clothes  on  the  return  from  Jaffa,  whether  it  was  in  the  tent,  or  below  ? 
Below,  in  her  cabin  ;  1  never  saw  her  change  her  clothes  upon  deck. 

You  never  saw  her  change  her  clothes  ?        No,  not  any  where. 

Did  you,  from  the  window  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  ever  see  a  dance  that 
Mahomet  performed  at  that  time  ?  I  did,  I  recollect,  particularly 
once ;  1  was  in  her  royal  highness's  room ;  1  forget  now  what  it  was  for, 
something  1  had  to  do,  and  we  heard  a  noise  in  the  court-yard ;  her 
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royal  highness  went  to  the  window,  as  I  did  also  myself,  and  Mahomet 
was  exhibiting  this  dance  before,  I  did  not  know  who  they  were,  but 
several  persons  in  the  court-yard. 

Do  you  know  where  Majocchi  was  at  that  time  ?  I  did  not  take 
particular  notice  of  him;  there  were  many  servants  there;  I  cannot  *ay 
positively  that  he  was  there. 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  room  with  her  royal  highness  besides 
yourself,  at  the  time  you  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  the  per- 
formance of  this  dance?  I  do  not  think  there  was;  I  have  not  a  re- 
collection of  any  body  being  in  the  room  but  myself. 

Did  you  conceive  there  was  any  great  impropriety  or  indecency  in 
this  dance?        Most  certainly  not;  I  never  did. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  Captain  Briggs  ?  1  have  seen  Capt. 
Briggs,  at  Portsmouth,  about  two  months  ago. 

Did  any  conversation  pass  between  you  at  that  time  upon  this  sub- 
ject ?  Captain  Briggs  declined  entering  into  any  conversation  on  the 
subject. 

You  never  have,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  had  any  conversation 
on  the  subject  with  Captain  Briggs,  since  you  were  on  board  the  Levia- 
than ?  I  never  have ;  1  have  only  seen  Capt.  Briggs  once  since  that 
time,  which  was  in  this  house ;  he  shook  hands  with  me,  that  was  all. 

If  you  ever  have  had  any  conversation  with  Captain  Briggs,  you  think 
you  would  recollect  it?        i  think  1  should  recollect  it. 

You  say  that  when  you  saw  Capt.  Briggs  at  Portsmouth,  he  declined 
having  any  conversation  with  you  upon  the  subject  of  this  inquiry;  did 
you  propose  any  such  conversation  to  him  ?  The  object  of  my  going 
to  Portsmouth  was  that;  it  was  from  myself. 

What  was  your  reason  for  wishing  to  converse  with  Captain  Brigg* 
upon  that  subject?  I  heard  that  Capt.  Briggs  was  coming  as  a  wit- 
ness against  her  majesty,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  so,  and 
I  declared  that  I  thought  so,  and  that  I  would  go  and  ask  Capt.  Briggs 
himself. 

What  did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  ask  Capt.  Briggs?  I  asked  him  if 
it  was  a  fact  that  he  was  coming. 

What  was  Capt.  Briggs's  answer  ?  He  said  he  thought  he  should 
be  called,  he  was  afraid  he  should  ;  that  his  testimony  should  be  nothing 
but  what  was  honourable  and  just. 

Was  that  the  whole  of  Capt.  Briggs's  answer  ?  I  think  it  was,  I  da 
not  recollect  any  thing  more. 

In  that  answer  Capt.  Briggs  does  not  appear  to  have  declined  entering 
into  any  conversation  on  the  subject?  Capt.  Briggs  told  me  he  could 
not  enter  into  any  conversation. 

Did  you  ask  Captain  Briggs  to  enter  into  any  further  conversation  ? 
No,  I  did  not  press  Capt.  Briggs  on  any  particulars,  only  asked  him  if 
he  was  coming,  and  so  forth;  1  forget  the  words  exactly. 

When  did  you  see  Capt.  Briggs  in -this  house?  The  day  he  gafte 
his  deposition. 

Were  you  present  during  the  examination  of  Capt.  Briggs?  No,  I 
was  not. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Capt.  Briggs  at  that  time  ?  None 
but  a  few  words;  he  shook  hands  with  me  over  the  banisters,  and  said, 
"  I  hope  we  shall  shake  hands  when  I  come  out." 

That  was  the  whole  of  the  conversation  ?  With  the  exception  of 
"  How  do  you  do." 

Did  you  ever  sec  the  tent  closed  on  board  the  polacca,  on  the  vovuge 
from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse,  during  the  day?        I  have  seen  her  royal  high- 
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ness  falling  asleep  in  the  day-time,  and  I  have  closed  the  tent  partially 
myself,  brought  it  round  so  as  to  prevent  the  sun,  or  whatever  it  might 
be ;  but  to  close  it  close,  I  never  saw  it. 

Were  those  the  only  occasions  on  which  you  saw  the  tent  closed 
during  the  day-time  ?  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  it  closed, 
but  on  such  an  occasion  it  never  was  to  say  closed. 

How  frequently  might  that  happen  in  the  course  of  a  week?  I  do 
not  remember;  1  cannot  say;  it  may  have  happened  once  or  twice,  or 
more  times;  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  times  it  happened. 

Did  you  remain  on  deck  after  the  tent  was  so  closed?  1  may  have 
remained  on  deck ;  yes,  I  dare  say  I  did ;  it  is  more  than  probable 
I  did. 

Can  you  take  upon  yourself  positively  to  say  that  you  ever  did  ?  It 
is  five  years  ago  ;  I  cannot  remember  so  as  to  say  that  I  did;  it  is  a  long 
time  ago  ;  I  canuot  remember  such  a  fact  as  that. 

When  the  tent  was  so  closed,  was  any  person  under  Ihe  tent  except 
her  royal  highness?        I  have  not  seen  any  body. 

Can  you  positively  say,  that  when  the  tent  was  so  closed,  you  saw  no 
one  under  the  tent  except  her  royal  highness?  I  can  positively  say, 
that  I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  any  body  under  the  tent  when  the 
tent  was  so  closed. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  the  dining-room  while  the  tent  was  so  closed 
during  the  day  ?         I  do  not  recollect 

At  what  hour  were  you  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  dining-room  in  the 
evening?  Eight  or  nine  o'clock;  I  should  think  it  might  have  been 
half-past  nine. 

At  what  hour  were  you  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  the  dining-room 
in  the  morning  ?        1  should'think,  we  breakfasted  about  ten. 

Did  you  ever,  on  any  occasion,  enter  the  dining-room  between  the 
hours  of  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening  and  ten  in  the  morning  ?  To 
go  up  that  ladder,  I  must  have  frequently  gone  through  the  dining-room 
to  go  up  that  ladder  on  deck. 

Could  not  you  have  gone  on  deck  without  passing  up  that  ladder  ? 
O  yes,  there  was  another  passage;  in  fact,  1  believe  there  were  two  other 
passages. 

You  have  said,  you  were  not  in  the  habit  of  remaining  in  the  dining- 
room  after  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening,  and  that  you  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  returning  to  the  dining-room  till  breakfast-time  in  the  morning; 
did  you  return  to  the  dining-room  after  you  had  left  it  at  eight  or  nine 
in  the  evening,  and  before  you  returned  to  t  to  breakfast?  Only  on 
the  occasion  of  going  upon  deck  after  supper ;  to  go  on  deck  I  have  gone 
up  that  ladder. 

What  was  the  supper  hour  ?  There  was  no  hour  fixed  precisely ; 
eight,  or  half-past  eight,  or  nine  o'clock,,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  from 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  after  supper  you  did  not  return 
to  the  dining-room  till  breakfast,  except  for  the  purpose  of  going  up 
that  ladder  on  deck?  I  had  no  other  occasion  in  the  dining-room, 
but  the  going  on  deck. 

What  is  the  latest  hour  at  which  you  ever  passed  through  the  dining- 
room?  At  night  1  cannot  say  exactly  to  the  hour;  it  might  have 
been,  as  I  said  before,  as  late  as  ten  or  half-past  ten  that  I  have  gone  up 
the  ladder ;  sometimes  the  tent  was  closed  later  than  at  other  times,  I 
cannot  say  to  half  an  hour. 

Did  you  ever  enter  the  dining-room  after  you  knew  the  tent  was 
dosed'?        No,  I  should  have  gone  up  the  ladder. 
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Endeavour  to  give  a  more  distinct  answer  ?  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  ever  entered  the  dining-room  after  the  tent  was  closed,  knowing  it 
to  be  closed. 

Between  the  hour  of  half  after  ten  at  night,  and  the  time  at  which  you 
returned  to  the  dining-room  in  the  morning,  you  had  no  means  what- 
ever of  knowing  whether  the  hatchway  was  closed  or  not?  1  cannot 
know  that;  1  was  asleep,  i  was  in  bed,  the  thing  might  have  been  done 
when  I  was  asleep,  but  1  do  not  believe  it  ever  was. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  evidence  given 
on  the  preceding  day. 

"  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  distinctly  that  you  do  not  con- 
ceive that  there  is  any  impropriety  in  a  male  person  sleeping  in  the 
same  tent,  the  lights  being  out,  with  a  female  ?"  "  From  the  manner 
that  the  hatchway  was  open,  and  all  the  doors  below,  there  was  no 
mystery  in  it  whatever." 

Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  that  the  hatchway  and  the  doors 
were  always  open?  I  have  always  seen  the  door  of  the  dining-room 
open,  and  as  I  stated  before,  I  ran  up  the  ladder  at  a  late  hour,  the 
hatchway  was  open  certainly,  and  I  do  not  know  that  ever  it  had  been 
shut. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  tent  so  closed  during  the  day,  that  any  part 
of  the  crew  passing  might  not  have  seen  who  were  within  ?  No,  I 
never  did. 

You  have  said,  that  you  went  up  the  ladder  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  term  late,  how  late  was  it?  Between 
the  space  after  supper,  and  the  ordinary  time  for  closing  the  tent  on 
deck ;  1  have  said,  I  believe,  ten  o'clock,  but  1  may  be  out  half  an  hour, 
or  even  an  hour,  I  cannot  be  positive. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  that  hour,  ten  at  night  till  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  tent  remained  quite  undisturbed  ?  1  have  never  seen  it 
touched  after  that  time;  I  have  been  in  my  bed,  and  when  1  have  come 
up  in  the  morning  (I  am  rather  a  late  riser)  it  was  always  open. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  hatches  were  not 
within  the  tent?        To  my  knowledge  they  were  not  within  the  tent. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  know  they  were  not  within  the  tent,  or  that 
you  have  no  knowledge  that  they  were  within  the  tent?  I  have  no 
knowledge  that  they  were  within  the  tent. 

Did  you  write  your  own  challenge  to  Baron  Ompteda  ?         I  did. 

It  was  y.our  own  composition  ?        My  own  composition. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language  ?  I  wrote  it  in 
English. 

Was  it  sent  in  English  ?         It  was  sent  in  English. 

Did  you  give  any  copies  of  it,  or  know  of  auy  copies  being  givea  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  having  given  any  copies  of  it. 

Was  there  a  companion  to  the  hatchway  ?        There  was  not. 

No  protection  at  all  ?         No  companion,  it  was  quite  open. 

Were  the  rest  of  the  suite  in  the  habit  of  using  that  ladder  in  the 
day-time  ?         Yes,  they  were. 

Was  not  the  princess,  in  fact,  extremely  fatigued  by  her  voyage  from 
Jaffa  to  Syracuse,  and  extremely  impatient  to  get  ashore  ;  and  did  she 
not  complain,  her  legs  being  swelled,  as  a  person  who  had  not  been 
a-bed  ?         I  perfectly  recollect  the  fact. 

Do  you   mean,  that   you   recollect  her   royal   highuess's  legs  being 
swelled?        I  never  saw  tier  royal  highness's  legs. 
I   Do  you  then  mean,  that  her  royal  highness  told  you  her  legs  were 
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swelled  ?  She  did,  in  talking  of  the  excessive  fatigue  of  being  on 
deck  ;  1  forget  how  many  days  now,  but  it  must  have  been  near  forty 
days  or  more;  she  said  that  her  legs  were  excessively  swelled. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence,  as  printed  in  the  newspapers,  in  this 
cause  ?         I  have  not  even  read  my  own  evidence  of  yesterday. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Majoechi  ?         I  have. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Demont?  '      I  have. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Sacchi  ?         Partially,  not  all. 

Were  particular  passages  pointed  out  to  you  to  read  in  the  evidence 
of  Sacchi?        No,  not  ihat  1  recollect. 

How  did  you  select  the  passages  you  read  in  the  evidence  of  Sacchi  ? 
I  have  selected  no  passages;  1  have  read  them  as  any  one  would  read 
them ;  I  do  not  remember  a  single  passage  in  Sacehi's  evidence ;  I  could 
not  repeat  one. 

Are  you  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Caroline  ?        I  am. 

Have  you  a  diploma  as  such  ?         1  have. 

Can  you  produce  that  diploma?         I  can. 

You  have  said  that  you  arrived  at  Trieste  at  noon,  and  that  you 
quilted  next  evening,  1  think,  between  six  and  seveu  o'clock?  1 
think  I  said  between  five  and  six. 

Does  your  recollection  lead  you  to  that  fact,  or  does  your  knowledge 
of  that  fact  depend  totally  upon  the  letter  you  had  written  to  your  wife, 
which  you  have  in  your  hand  ?  I  have  already  fixed  upon  twenty- 
four  hours  being  about  the  time  we  were  at  Trieste,  and  1  only  found 
the  letter  after  1  had  so  fixed  my  opinion. 

Do  you  recollect  anything  passing  at  Trieste  about  her  royal  highness 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  ?  At  Trieste  1  do  not  even 
know  that  she  sent  for  her  banker;  she  may  have  sent  for  her  banker, 
but  1  do  not  know  anything  of  it ;  1  do  not  recollect  anything  of  the 
sort. 

You  have  said,  you  first  saw  Pergami  at  dinner  with  her  royal  high- 
ness in  a  courier's  dress  at  Bellinzona,  did  Pergami  on  that  occasion  come 
into  the  room  with  her  royal  highness?  No,  1  think  he  was  in  the 
room,  and  her  royal  highness  desired  him  to  sit  down. 

Did  he  sit  on  that  occasion  next  her  royal  highness?  I  cannot 
recollect  that ;  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Do  not  you  recollect  where  Pergami  sat,  in  a  courier's  dress,  the  first 
time  you  had  ever  seen  him  at  her  royal  highness's  table?  I  do  not 
recollect  it,  or  1  would  say  so. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  royal  highness  spoke  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the   dinner?  She  may   have  spoken   to   him,  but  I  do 

not  recollect  the  fact ;  I  do  not  recollect  her  saying  anything  particular 
to  him. 

Do  you  remember  speaking  to  him  yourself?        No,  I  do  not. 

Did  not  Pergami  wait  at  table  when  you  dined  with  her  royal  high- 
ness?        At  Genoa ;  after  Genoa  1  do  not  recollect  that  he  ever  did. 

Have  not  Louis  Pergami  and  the  cousins  of  Pergami  waited  at  table 
when  you  dined  with  her  royal  highness?        Yes,  they  have. 

Have  you  not  seen  at  her  royal  highness's  table,  the  brother,  the 
sister,  the  mother,  and  cousins  of  Pergami  ?        1  do  not  recollect  the 
ousins ;    I    have  seen  the  former  ones,  but  not  the  cousins  at  table, 
«hiuk. 

Did  you  never  see  the  cousin,  that  was  an  accountant,  at  table  ? 
A,  1  have  never  seen  him  at  table. 

jj)id  you  ever  see  Pergami's  wife  at  table  with  her  royal  highness? 
never  saw  her  at  all. 
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Were  you  ever  at  the  Villa  d'Este  or  the  Villa  Pergami  when  her  royal 
highness  was  not  there  ?  I  think  1  went  once  to  the  barona  with 
Pergami. 

Recollecting  that  you  have  dined  at  her  royal  highness's  table  with 
Pergami,  whom  you  have  seen  serve  at  her  royal  highness's  table,  with 
.Louis  Pergami,  who  has  served  you  at  her  royal  highness's  table,  with 
Pergami's  sister,  and  with  his  mother  ;  and  when  you  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstance further;  that  you  have  sworn  to  your  belief  that  Pergami  was 
under  the  tent  with  her  royal  highness  at  night,  between  Jaffa  and 
Capo  d'Anza;  do  you  persevere  in  swearing  upon  your  oath,  that  you 
have  seen  her  royal  highness  do  nothing  improper  or  unbecoming  of  her 
Station  ?  J  speak  for  myself;  1  had  no  greater  claim  to  sitting  at  her 
royal  highness's  table  than  either  of  those  people ;  I  have  seen  people 
sitting  at  her  royal  highness's  table,  while  their  fathers  have  been 
waiting  at  table;  and  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness,  knowing  the  way  she  treats  everybody,  to  authorize  such  an 
opinion. 

Did  you  ever  wait  at  her  royal  highness's  table  ?         Never. 

Mr.  Brougham. — A  lieutenant  in  his  majesty's  navy  is  asked,  if  he 
ever  waited  at  table! 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Mr.  Brougham,  you  may  object  to  the  ques- 
tion if  you  think  it  improper,  but  you  are  not  to  make  such  observations 
if  a  question  offends  you. 

Have  any  of  your  relations  sat  at  her  majesty's  table  ?  1  do  not 
believe  they  ever  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Vallotti  Pergami  sitting  at  her  royal  highness's 
table  ?        I  do  not  know  by  that  name,  I  recollect  an  uncle. 

Uncle  ?        He  was. 

[Here  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  relative  to  her  royal  highness's 
visitors  at  Como  was  read  from  the  witness's  evidence  of  yesterday.] 

Who  is  Doctor  Mocatti  ?  He  is  professor  of  physic  at  Como,  and  1 
believe  president  of  the  college. 

Is  physic  taught  at  Como?  I  think  he  is  the  professor  of  physic  ; 
he  is  called  the  Professor  Mocatti. 

Is  he  not  the  practising  doctor  in  that  place?        He  is. 

Who  is  Mr.  Cavaletti  ?  Cavaletti  was  equerry  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Italy,  Prince  Eugene,  and  I  believe  he  was  lately  in  the  service  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte;  and  was  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in  his  suite. 

Was  he  often  at  her  royal  highness's  house  ?        Very  often. 

Besides  Mocatti  and  Cavaletti  and  the  Chevalier  Tamasia,  whom  else 
can  you  name  that  visited  at  that  time?  At  the  dances  I  do  not 
recollect  any  other  name. 

Do  you  conceive  a  courier  and  a  lieutenant  in  tiis  majesty's  navy 
equally  entitled  to  sit  down  at  her  royal  highness's  table?  Any  body 
that  should  sit  down  at  her  royal  highness's  table,  by  her  command, 
would  authorize,  1  believe,  a  person  of  higher  rank  than  a  lieutenant  of 
the  navy  to  sit  down  with  him. 

Early  in  your  examination  yesterday,  you  entered  into  the  minute 
circumstances  of  your  father,  was  your  father  ever  in  the  service  of  any 
other  person  than  the  royal  family?  I  can  only  speak  from  report,  I 
believe  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  Lady  Charlotte  Finch  in  his  late 
majesty's  household. 

You  having  stated  that  her  royal  highness  embarked  in  Sicily  to 
go  up  to  the  Leant,  and  to  return  in  her  royal  highness's  suite,  except 
yourself  and  Lieutenant  Flinn,  was  th«re  any  body  in  her  suite  used  t» 
the  sea?        None  that  1  know  of,  except  one  English  sailor. 
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Have  you  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  hatchway  being  open  in  the 
interval  from  the  time  at  which  you  left  the  dining-room  till  the  time  at 
which  you  returned  to  it  ?  I  have  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  never 
was  shut. 

Have  you  a,ny  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  ?  From  seeing  it 
open  when  1  ran  up. 

Could  not  the  hatchway  be  closed  without  removing  the  ladder  ? 
To  have  closed  the  hatchway  the  tent  must  have  been  opened,  as  the 
tent  covered  the  hatchway. 

Where  was  the  cover  of  the  hatchway  itself?  The  hatchway  itself 
was  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel ;  1  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  deck 
the  hatches  were  kept,  whether  they  were  on  deck  or  down  below. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  hatches  under  the  tent  ?        No,  I  never  did. 

Who  slept  in  the  dining-room  in  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ? 
I  do  not  know;  I  have  never  seen  any  body  sleeping  there ;  I  have  seen 
a  bed  there  in  the  day-time,  rolled  up,  but  I  never  saw  any  body  sleep- 
ing there ;  1  do  not  know  who  slept  there. 

Where  did  Majocchi  sleep?  He  ought  to  have  slept  down  in  the 
hold,  where  the  footmen  slept ;  1  never  saw  him  steeping  down  in  the 
hold,  because  I  never  was  down  in  the.  hold  to  see  them. 

Did  Maurice  Crede  continue  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  after 
you  saw  him  upon  his  knees  ?  He  continued  in  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness  as  far  as  Nuremburg,  on  the  journey  to  Vienna. 

How  long  was  that?  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember that  this  circumstance  happened,  and  I  think  it  was  in  the  latter 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the  following  year,  that  we 
were  at  Nuremburg. 

Where  did  he  leave  her  royal  highness's  service  ?  Her  royal  high- 
ness, I  believe,  gave  him  as  a  courier  to  her  aunt,  the  Margravine 
of  Bayreuth. 

Was  the  tent  closed  during  the  day-time  by  the  orders  of  Count 
Schiavini?         It  may  have  been;  I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  ever  completely  closed,  as  at  night?        1  never  saw  it  so. 

Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  any  one  who  swore  that  it 
was  so  closed  would  have  sworn  a  falsehood  ?  I  cannot  say  that ; 
not  having  seen  it  myself,  I  cannot  answer  for  what  another  person 
has  seen. 

.  Did  you  know  from  the  beginning  the  time  that  her  royal  highness 
slept  in  the  tent  on  deck  ?         It  was  from  Jaffa. 

Do  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  from  the  first  night  that  her  royal 
highness  slept  in  the  tent,  you  were  fully  aware  of  that  circumstance? 
I  was  aware  of  it  as  much  as  I  could  be  aware  of  it,  without  seeing  her 
royal  highness  actually  on  a  sofa. 

You  being  aware  that  no  one  of  her  royal  highness's  suite  was  used 
to  the  sea  except  yourseif  and  Lieutenan  Flinn,  did  you  offer  to  afford 
your  assistance  in  sleeping  under  that  tent  with  her  royal  highness? 
I  did  not.  . 

You  have  stated  in  your  evidence  that  an  English  seaman  was  dis- 
charged ;  where  was  he  was  discharged?         At  Athens. 

How  long  had  he  been  on  board  the  polacca?  I  should  think  about 
two  months. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  man's  being  discharged  ?  It  was  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel,  and,  1  believe,  a  fight,  with  the  cook. 

There  was  no  other  reason  than  that  for  ids  discharge?  .1  never 
he^rd  of  any.' 

When  you  state  that  you  have  seen  the  tent  during  the  day  partially 
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closed,  do  you  remember,  on  any  one  occasion,  while  that  tent  was  so 
closed,  having  seen  Pergami  ?  I  never  recollect  the  tent  so  closed, 
bat  when  it  was  closed  in  consequence  of  her  royal  highness  having 
fallen  asleep,  as  I  said  before,  1  have  closed  it  partially ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  that,  1  do  not  recollect  any  other  circumstance  that  should 
cause  it  to  be  closed. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  one  time,  when  it  was  so  closed,  having  seen 
Pergami  ?        1  do  not. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  tent  was  usually  open  in  one  part  of  it 
more  than  another  ?        No,  I  do  not. 

When  you  witnessed  that  dance  of  Mahomet  in  the  court  of  the  Villa 
d'Este,  and  when  you  saw  her  royal  highness  looking  out  of  the  window, 
can  you  assert  that  it  was  a  dance  of  that  kind  that  a  woman  of  virtue,  or 
of  common  delicacy  of  mind  could  behold  without  disgust  ?  It  was  not 
more  indecent  in  my  opinion  than  the  Spanish  bolero. 

Were  you  not  commissioned  by  her  royal  highness  to  convey  some 
message  to  Captain  Pechell  on  board  the  Clorinde?       J  was. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  instructions  were  which  her  royal  high- 
ness gave  yon  upon  that  occasion  ?  I  do  not  recollect  them  word  for 
word,  but  the  purport  of  it  was,  that  she  would  keep  her  own  table, 
in  fact. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  those  instructions  were  coupled  with  any 
observation  upon  the  part  of  her  royal  highness  upon  Captain  Pechell's 
conduct  towards  her  V         I  do  not. 

You  have  said  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  her  royal  high- 
ness treated  all  her  servants  with  a  great  degree  of  kindness  and  affa- 
bility?       Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  upon  any  occasion  when  her  royal  highness  had 
given  any  directions  respecting  her  route  in  travelling,  or  the  inns  to 
which  she  was  going,  suggesting  to  her  any  alterations  in  that  route, 
which  you  thought  it  desirable  for  her  to  make  ?  1  do  not  recollect 
ever  such  an  instance. 

Who  generally  arranged  the  route  that  her  royal  highness  was  to  take  ? 
I  do  not  know,  1  imagine  it  was  her  royal  highness  herself. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Torlonia  have  dined  at 
any  time  with  her  royal  highness?         1  think  they  have. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  nephew  of  the  Duchess  of  Torlonia,  Carlo 
Forti,  waited  at  that  time  at  table  ?  It  is  the  first  time  1  have  ever 
heard  that.  Carlo  Forti  was  nephew  to  the  Duchess  of  Torlonia. 

Do  you  know  whether  Carlo  waited  at  the  time  at  the  table  ?  Carlo 
Forti  never  waited  at  table. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  dress  worn  by  Pergami  as  a  courier?  1 
think  it  was  a  bottle-green  and  gold,  turned  up  with  scarlet. 

Was  it  what  you  would  call  a  handsome  dress?  A  very  handsome 
dress. 

Did  it  resemble-'a  hussar's  dress  ?  No,'  not  a  hussar's  dress;  it  was 
richly  embroidered  with  Brandenburghs,  I  think  they  are  called. 

Did  apt  the  swell  of  the  sea  occasionally  make  female  attendance  ab- 
solutely impossible?  When  there  was  any  sea,  that  the  vessel  was  in 
motion,  the  female  attendants  were  as  helpless,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  as 
her  royal  highness  herself. 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  male  attendants  were  absolutely  and  indis- 
pensably necessary,  both  by  day  and  by  night?  1  should  think,  that 
for  any  thing  her  royal  highness  would  want,  there  should  be  a  male  at- 
tendant that  could  procure  it  for  her. 

Was  there  any  steward,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  cabin,  anil 
also  to  the  deck?         None  in  particular. 
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After  the  sea  struck  the  tent,  were  the  hatches  closed  ?  I  think 
they  were. 

Can  you  mention  where  you  ever  saw  the  hatches  lying  ?  I  cannot 
call  that  to  remembrance ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  them  in  any  par- 
ticular place. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  at  all  ?  I  have  seen  the  hatches,  the  sky- 
lights ;  I  have  seen  them  on  the  deck,  but  at  what  spot  I  cannot  tell. 

Were  they  a  grating,  or  closed  ?         They  were  sky-lights. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  first,  time  yon  saw  Pergami  dine  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales  in  Ins  courier's  dress,  you  do  not  recollect  where  he 
sat;  will  you  swear  he  did  not  sit  next  to  her  royal  highness?  I  do 
not  recollect  the  circumstance,  I  have  said  so  before. 

If  Pergami  had  sat  next  to  her  royal  highness,  do  you  think  you 
should  not  have  recollected  the  circumstance  ?  I  do  not  recollect  it, 
or  I  would  say  so  at  once. 

The  following  questions  were  put  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Attorney-General : 

Had  you  not  a  Genoese  servant  of  the  name  of  Francisco,  attending 
you  at  Ruffinelli  ?  I  had  a  Genoese  servant,  of  the  name  of  Francisco, 
but  he  was  not  my  servant  when  we  were  at  Ruffinelli. 

Was  he  then  a  servant  of  her  royal  highness,  and  wearing  her  royal 
highness's  livery  ?        He  was. 

Do  you  know  where  that  servant  now  is?  No,  I  do  not;  I  have 
seen  him  in  London,  but  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now. 

When  did  you  last  see  him  in  London  ?  I  am  not  quite  certain  as 
to  seeing  him  since  1  came  back  from  France  the  last  time,  but  1 
think  I  have. 

Where  did  you  see  him  when  you  last  saw  him?  The  last  time  1 
saw  him  was  at  Mr.  Vizard's. 


Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General 
of  the  Queen  : 

Describe  to  the  house  what  situation  you  hold  in  life  ?  I  haveheen 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service  nine  years,  in  the  army. 

Have  you  resided  in  the  East  Indies?         Yes. 

How  long  have  you  lived  there?         Above  nine  years,  almost  ten. 

When  did  you  return  from  India  ?         About  three  years  ago. 

When  you  resided  there,  did  you  ever  see  the  Moorish  dance  called 
"  Dema  Dema  ?"  I  have  seen  the  Moorish  dance,  but  did  not  know 
it  to  be  called  by  that  name. 

Was  it  accompanied  by  any  expressions  ?         Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  those  expressions  were,  the  sounds  ?  Dif- 
ferent unmeaning  sounds,  some  of  which  I  cannot  remember;  1  do  not 
know  that  I  can  remember  any. 

Is  there  any  thing  indecent  in  Una  Moorish  dance;  any  thing  uuftt 
for  women  to  witness  ?        Certainly  not. 

Whereabouts  are  the  hands  held  during  the  dance?  The  hands 
are  thrown  about  in  various  directions,  generally  above  the  head. 

Are  the  knees  bent ;  is  there  any  curtseying  ?  Yes,  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  curtseying  throughout. 

Do  the  unmeaning  sounds  you  describe  form  a  tune  that  the  dancer 
dances  to?        Yes,  they  sing  it  to  a  tune. 

•   2n2 
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Where  have  you  seen  this,  at  Calcutta  ?         I  have  seenit  at  Calcutta. 

In  what  places?         In  the  government-house. 

Who  was  governor  at  the  time?         The  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

Was  his  Excellency  present  while  this  dance  was  exhibited  ?  He 
was. 

Was  the  marchioness  there  ?        She  was. 

And  other  ladies  ?        Yes,  other  ladies. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  present  ?  Yes, 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  present. 

Was  his  lady  there  ?        Yes,  she  was. 

It  is  not  asked  whether  there  was  any  thing  indecent  in  the  dance  that 
was  so  exhibited?        Certainly  nothing. 

That  was  the  ordinary  Moorish  dance?  That  was  the  ordinary 
Moorish  dance. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    11Y    MR.    PARKE. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  dances  danced  in  the  East  Indies,,  are 
there  not  ?  They  are  all  in  the  same  character ;  sometimes  the  dances 
are  quicker,  sometimes  slower. 

How  many  persons  danced  at  the  dance  you  describe.?  One  person 
at  that  particular  dance  I  mean. 

Are  there  any  dances  at  which  ladies  are  not  present?  I  never 
heard  of  any;  I  believe  not. 


Santino  Gugiari  examined  by  Dr.  Lushington  : 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales?        I  have  been. 

In  what  capacity?         Factor. 

What  were  the  duties  you  performed  in  that  situation?  To  keep  a 
watch  upon  the  working  people ;  to  mark  down  their  accounts,  aiid  fo 
pay  them  on  the  Saturday;  to  take  care  and  distribute  the  wine  to  the 
family,  and  all  other  services  which  the  masters  commanded  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  house. 

Where  was  it  you  performed  those  duties  ?  In  the  Villa  d'Este,  in 
the  gardens  of  tiie  Villa  d'Este,  in  the  vineyards,  &c. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  perform  those  services  ?  I  was  born 
in  that  place,  and  when  I  was  eighteen  years  old  I  undertook  tlitvofljce 
of  factor. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  service  of  the  princess?  From  the  mo- 
ment she  bought  the  Villa  till  she  left,  the  place. 

Do  you  know  Luigi  Galdini  ?         I  do. 

What  is  he  ?         He  is  a  mason  by  trade. 

Did  you  ever  employ  him?         I  have. 

At  what  wages  per  day  ?         Two  livres  of  Milan  per  day. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brusa?         1  do  not. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Raggazoni  ?  I  haw  Ik. ml 
that  he  was  a  mason  who  worked  at  the  Villa,  perhaps  I  may  know  him 
by  sight. 

Do  you  know  Paolo  Raggazoni  ?         I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  the  grotto  at  the  Villa  d'Este?         I  do. 

Do  you  remember  there  being  at  the  Villa  d'Este  two  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve?         1  do. 

Did  they  ever  stand*  in  that  grotto  ?         They  were  in  the  grotto. 

In  what  room  in  that  grotto  did  they  stand?  In  the  fir'il  rotunda 
or  ov-ta^on. 
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Was  there  another  rotunda  or  octagon  ?        In  that  grotto  ? 

Yes  ?         There  were  two  octagonals, 

Was  any  cornice  made  to  the  rotunda  or  octangular  room  in  which 
those  statues  stood  ?        There  was  not. 

Was  there  any  scaffolding  erected,  or  any  work  done  to  the  cornice 
in  that  octangular  room  where  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  stood? 
There  was  not. 

Was  there  any  cornice  made  in  any  other  octangular  rooms  ?  There 
was. 

In  both  or  in  one  only  ?         In  one  alone. 

Describe  the  passage  or  mode  of  communication  from  the  room  where 
the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  stood,  to  the  octangular  room  where  the 
cornice  was  made. 

The  witness  made  a -drawing. 

Interpreter. — This  is  a  drawing  the  witness  nas  made  of  the  grotto; 
the  octagon  where  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  were,  and  of  the  octa- 
gon where  the  cornice  was  made,  with  the  corresponding  passages  and 
staircases,  &.c. 

The  same  was  delivered  in. 

Could  workmen  at  work  at  the  cornice  in  the  octangular  room  by 
possibility  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  room  in  which  you 
have  stated  them  to  have  been  in  the  grotto  ?         They  could  not. 

Why?  Because  the  passage,  the  communication,  is  crooked,  and 
prevents  the  sight. 

Did  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ever  stand  in  any  other  room  in 
that  grotto,  except  the  one  you  have  already  stated?        They  did  not. 

Was  a  cornice  made  to  any  other  room  in  the  grotto,  save  the  octan- 
gular room  you  have  stated,  since  the  princess  came  to  the  Villa  d'Este? 
It  has  been  made  in  the  highest  rotunda  that  I  have  marked  upon  the 
paper. 

Has  a  cornice  been  made  in  any  other  room  in  that  grotto  ?  A  cor- 
nice was  made  in  the  two  rooms;  the  rotunda  and  the  square  room 
which  1  have  marked  in  my  drawing. 

Could  you  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  cither  of  those 
rooms  in  which  a  cornice  was  made  ?         No. 

When  were  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  removed  from  that  grotto? 
Before  the  return  of  her  royal  highness. 

Return  from  whence  ?        The  return  from  her  journey  in  Turkey. 

To  what  room  were  those  statues  removed?  Into  one  of  the  Mosaic 
rooms,  which  was  newly  built  in  the  palace. 

Had  those  rooms  been  finished  completely  before  her  royal  highness 
returned  from  the  long  voyage?        They  had. 

Were  the  workmen  removed  from  those  rooms  before  the  princess  re- 
turned from  her  long  voyage?  Those  rooms  had  been  left  by  all  the 
workmen. 

Had  the  scaffolding  been  taken  away  before  the  princess  returned  from 
her  long  voyage?        From  the  Mosaic  rooms,  yes. 

How  long  before  the  princess's  return  ?  About  eight  or  ten  days 
before  her  arrival. 

Wore  those  rooms  then  fit  for  the  reception  of  her  royal  highness  ? 
They  were. 

Was  the  Mosaic  room  a  round  room,  or  not?  Where  the  stalues 
were,  the  room  was  square. 

What  was  the  next  room  to  that  where  the  statues  were  ?       The  first 
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room,  of  the  Mosaic  rooms,  there  were  the  statues;  the  second  was  a 
small  oblong  cabinet. 

Of  what  shape  was  the  room  next  beyond  the  small  oblong  cabinet? 
An  octagon,  or  round  room  with  columns. 

Could  any  person  at  work  in  that  octagonal  room  see  the  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve?  He  could  not,  because  they  were  by  the  side  of  the 
opening. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    PARKE. 

Were  the  statues  in  the  octagon  you  have  described  when  you  first 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales?  They  were  in  the 
grotto. 

Were  they  in  the  same  part  of  the  grotto  you  have  just  described  ? 
They  were. 

Was  that  the  largest  room  in  the  grotto  that  they  were  in  ?  In  the 
first  octagon  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Were  they  in  the  largest  room  in  that  grotto  ?  I  will  not  say  the 
largest,  because  the  square  rooms  arc  somewhat  greater  than  the  others. 

Then  the  square  rooms  you  describe  are  only  a  little  larger  than  the 
octagon  ?        They  were. 

And  only  a  little  larger?  The  exact  dimensions  properly  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  were  larger  than  the  rotunda. 

How  many  rooms  were  there  in  this  grotto?  Six,  comprising  the 
round  rooms  and  the  square  rooms. 

Were  they  all  on  the  same  story?        They  were  not. 

Was  there  one  above  the  other  ?  A  person  mounts  the  steps,  then 
comes  a  level,  then  come  more  steps,  and  then  another  level. 

There  was  a  few  steps  from  one  place  to  another,  were  there?  In 
some  places  the  steps  were  few,  in  some  others  there  were  many. 

How  high  was  the  floor  from  one  part  of  the  grotto  above  the  other  ? 
In  the  height  of  the  first  room  there  were  ten  or  eleven  steps,  which 
constituted  the  height  of  the  room,  from  the  rotunda  where  the  statues 
were,  to  the  room  above. 

Do  you  mean  that  in  going  out  of  the  rotunda  to  the  next  room,  you 
would  pass  up  eleven  steps?        About. 

To  what  purposes  were  the  different  rooms  of  this  grotto  applied  ?  To 
no  purpose,  except  that  of  seeing  a  subterraneous  place. 

Was  the  room  you  have  described  the  only  room  that  had  statues  in 
it?  The  second  room  had  a  small  status  representing  Artemisia  weep- 
ing on  a  tomb. 

Was  that  the  only  room,  besides  the  octagonal  room  you  have  men- 
tioned, that  had  statues  in  it  ?        It  was  the  only  one. 

Were  the  rooms  open  to  each  other  ?        After  the  steps. 

After  the  steps,  they  were  open  to  each  other?  .  The  two  rooms 
communicated  together,  the  first  room  was  the  rotunda,  in  which  (here 
were  the  statues;  on  mounting  the  steps  came  the  second  room,  where 
Artemesia  was ;  after  the  second  room,  on  the  same  level,  there  was 
another  room,  a  gothic  room  ;  there  is  a  passage,  and  then  one  step  on 
the  right,  after  two  or  three  steps  there  is  a  rotunda ;  after  this  rotunda, 
on  the  same  level,  there  is  a  second  rotunda,  larger,  where  a  cornice  was 
made;  after  that  rotunda  comes  a  half-square  room. 

Then  the  two  rotundas  you  have  mentioned  were  on  the  right,  after 
passing  through  the  two  first  rooms  ?  You  turned  on  the  left  and  then 
you  turned  on  the  right. 

Then  you  passed  through  one  rotunda  to  go  into  the  other?  Yes, 
but  a  person  may  pass  also  by  the  left ;  there  are  two  openings. 
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Were  all  these  passages  open         They  were  open. 
Were  there  no  doors  at  all  ?        No. 

No  doors  in  any  part  of  those  grottos?  There  were  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  two  iron  gratings,  a  species  of  gates. 

Could  a  person  see  through  those  gratings  or  gates  ?  Yes,  because 
they  are  open ;  the  divisions  are  much  apart. 

Was  there  a  pillar  between  them  for  them  to  rest  upon  ?  They  shut 
up  the  entrance  and  the  exit. 

Did  they  open  close  upon  the  wall  or  pillar?  They  were  attached 
to  the  wall. 

They  were  fixed  on  each  side  into  the  wall ;  but  what  was  there  in  the 
middle,  to  support  them  ?  The  gates  were  of  one  piece,  and  they  shut 
against  the  opposite  wall. 

Were  there  any  pillars  in  this  grotto,  in  any  of  the  rooms  ?  There 
were. 

In  which  of  the  rooms  were  these  pillars  ?  In  the  second  room 
after  the  rotunda,  small  columns. 

Look  again  at  the  plan  you  have  drawn.  Looking  at  that  again,  will 
you  swear  that  is  an  accurate  plan  of  the  place?  I  cannot  call  it 
exact,  because  there  are  not  measures  or  proportion. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  came  to  England?  About  ten  or  eleven 
days. 

Did  you  come  direct  from  the  Villa  d'Este  ?        I  did. 
Did  you  see  a  man  employed  in  the  Villa  d'Este  to  take  plans  of  dif- 
ferent places?        I  have  seen  several  persons  belonging  to  government 
taking  drawings,  plans,  but  this  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  not  see  an  architect  of  the  name  of  Ratti  employed  in  taking 
plans  at  the  Villa  d'Este?        Yes,  I  have. 

When  was  it  that  you  saw  him  ?         I  cannot  mention  the  exact  time 
You  are  not  asked  the  precise  time ;  did  you  not  see  him  within  a 
month  or  six  weeks?        It  is  more";  it  is  about  three  or  four  months. 
It  is  three  or  four  months  from  this  time  that  you  saw  him  ?      Yes. 
Does  Ratti  live  at  Milan,  or  at  Como?        He  lives  at  Milan. 
Did  you  come  with  any  witnesses  here  ?        I  did. 
How  many?        Fourteen. 

Did  you  collect  and  conduct  those  witnesses  here  ?        No. 
Who  was  it  that  did  ?  The  will  of  those  witnesses  who  came  with  me. 
Did  they  all  pay  their  own  expenses?        They  came  by  their  own 
will ;  but  the  expenses  were  not  paid  by  them,  but  were,  defrayed  by 
the  order  of  Chevalier  Vassal  i. 
Did  Vassali  come  with  you  ?        He  did  not. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  on  the  road  for  those  people  ?  I  paid  for 
their  victuals. 

Of  all  the  fourteen  that  you  brought?        Yes. 

Did  you  apply  to  any  persons  to  be  witnesses  for  the  queen  before  you 
came?        To  no  one. 

Did  not  you  apply  to  one  single  person  to  be  a  witness?  To  no 
person. 

When  did  you  set  out  to  come   with  those  witnesses  ?        A  month 
last  Sunday;  1  set  off  on  the  10th  of  September. 
Were  you  examined  before  you  came  ?        I  was. 
Where  were  you  examined  ?        At  Milan. 

By  whom  ?  The  advocate  Codazzi,  and  an  Englishman  called 
Henry. 

Did  you  give  the  same  account  to  them  that  you  have  done  to-day  ? 
All  that  was  true  I  have  said. 
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Who  has  examined  you  since  you  came  here?  A  gentleman,  an 
advocate  here,  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

What  was  it  you  were  not  interrogated  about  by  the  advocate  at 
Milan  ?  There  are  many  things  that  1  have  been  questioned  here, 
and  that  the  advocate  at  Milan  has  not  questioned  me  upon. 

What  sum  of  money  do  you  receive  for  coming  here  ?  Fifty 
Napoleons  of  twenty  franks  each,  for  all  the  company,  for  all  the  fifteen. 

Have  you  received  any  thing  for  yourself?        I  have  not. 

Are  you  to  receive  any  thing?  1  ask  for  nothing,  but  if  her  royal 
highness  will  make  me  a  present  I  will  receive  it,  but  1  ask  for  nothing ; 
for  I  have  come  here  to  tell  the  truth  only. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  you  not  expect,  money  from  some  person,  in  con- 
sequence of  coming  here  ?         Yes. 

How  did  you  travel  here,  in  what  way  did  you  travel?  In  a  carriage, 
by  post. 

Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses?  For  the  expenses  of  food,  but 
not  for  the  post. 

Did  you  pay  for  the  expense  of  food  out  of  your  ©wn  money  ? 
No. 

Who  gave  you  money  ?        The  Chevalier  Vassali. 

Who  paid  the  posting  ?        The  courier,  who  is  called  Francis. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Are  there  any  other  columns  in  the  grolto  than  those  you  have  de- 
scribed?       There  were. 

Where  were  they  ?  There  is  one  between  two  windows  in  the 
third  room. 

Was  there  any  pillars  in  the  grotto,  from  which  it  was  possible  to  see 
the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  There  was  no  column  to  enable  a 
person  to  see  Adam  and  Eve. 

Was  there  any  column  or  pilaster  from  which  a  person  might  see  the 
statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  There  is  a  pilaster  before  the  door  with 
a  column  before  the  pilaster,  from  which  a  person  might  see  the  statues 
of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Mark  whereabouts  this  pilaster  or  column  was  ?  I  have  not  said, 
can  be  seen,  but  I  have  said,  that  before  the  door  there  is  a  pilaster,  and 
before  this  pilaster  there  is  a  column. 

A  doubt  being  suggested,  whether  the  answer  to  the  last 
question  but  one  was  rightly  translated,  the  interpreter  was 
desired  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  witness. 

(Interpreter.) — As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Cohen  agrees  with  me,  that  the  question  put  by  me  to  the 
witness  was  this,  f  Was  there  some  pilaster  or  some  column 
from  which  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  could  be  seen — 
Vi  era  qualche  piiastro  o  qualche  colonna  da  cui  si  potevano 
vedere  questre  statue  di  Adamo  e  di  Eva  ?'  to  which  he  an- 
swered, <  To  see  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?'  I  said, 
'  Yes  ;'  then  the  witness  said,  '  There  was  a  pilaster  before 
the  door,  and  a  column  before  this  pilaster — Per  vedere 
queste  statue  di  Adamo  e  di  Eva/  On  my  saying  '  Yes,'  he 
proceeded,  *  Vi  era  uu  piiastro  avanti  la  porta  ed  una  colonna 
avanti  questo  piiastro.' 
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The  interpretation  was  explained  to  the  witness  by  the  in 
terpreter,  and  he  was  desired  to  state  whether  it  was  correct. 

That  is  right ;  but  as  1  had  not  understood  well  your  question,  I  put 
that  to  see,  and  then  1  said  that  there  was  a  pilaster  and  a  column. 

Can  you  say  how  far  that  pilaster  was  from  the  statues  of  Adam  and 
Eve  ?  If  1  could  see  the  plan  which  I  have  drawn,  I  could  shew  the 
thing  better. 

The  plan  was  handed  to  the  witness. 

Not  this,  but  one  that  is  more  clear  than  this. 
What  plan  do  you  mean  ? 

Doctor  Lushington  stated,  that  the  plan  referred  to  by  the 
witness  had  been  drawn  by  the  witness  before  he  came  into 
the  house ;  but  wishing  that  the  witness  should  not  appear  to 
do  it  under  the  dictation  of  any  person,  but  from  his  own  re- 
collection, he  had  not  produced  that  plan. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  if  the  witness  would  swear 
it  was  a  true  plan,  it  might  be  put  in. 

A  plan  was  shewn  to  the  witness,  ana  ne  was  asked, 

Is  that  plan  made  by  yourself?        It  is. 

Is  it  correct  ?  It  is  not  exact  in  the  measure,  but  it  is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  grotto  as  it  is,  except  the  dimensions. 

Is  it,  as  far  as  you  can  recollect,  a  correct  plan  of  the  rooms  ?      Jt  is. 

The  plan  was  delivered  in. 

Can  you  say,  whether  a  person  placed  behind  that  pilaster  could  see 
the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  I  believe  not,  because  the  pilaster  is 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  room  being  round,  a  person  cannot  see  them. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  mark  upon  the  plan  where  the 
pilaster  was,  which  he  did. 

Was  the  passage,  which  you  have  here  described,  leading  to  the  ro- 
tunda, connected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working  on 
the  cornices,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  building  ? 
People  might  go  inside  as  well  as  outside. 

Was  the  passage  which  you  have  here  described  leading  to  the  ro- 
tunda, connected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working  on 
the  cornices,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  building? 
For  the  convenience  of  carrying  in  materials,  they  went  outside,  because 
the  doors  were  too  narrow  to  pass. 

Where  were  they  working  on  the  cornice?  They  were  working 
on  the  cornice  in  No.  11.  and  No.  12. 

Had  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  any  fig  leaves  round  them?  It 
represented  a  vine  leaf,  which  was  made  of  tin,  and  was  painted 
green. 

Were  they  hung  upon  a  wire  ?        A  brass  wire. 

Was  the  vine  leaf  moveable  by  this  wire?        It  was. 

Had  both  those  statues  vine  leaves?        Both. 

When  they  were  moved  into  this  Mosaic  room,  did  those  vine  leaves 
remain  on  the  figures  ?        They  remained,  and  are  still  there. 

Did  you  make  the  plan  you  made  just  before  you  came  into  this  house 
entirely  from  memory  ?         I  did. 
VOL.  II.      T.  2  O 
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Guiseppe  Giarolini  was  examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

From  what  place  do  you  come  ?         1  came  from  Milan. 

What  business  do  you  follow  ?         A  master  mason. 

Have  you  ever  been  employed  by  the  princess  of  Wales  on  the  Villa 
d'Este  ?        I  have. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Raggazoni  ?         I  do. 

Was  he  a  master  workman  or  a  common  workman?  A  daily 
workman. 

Had  he  any  men  under  his  employ  at  the  Villa  d'Este?  No,  I  have 
given  a  piece  of  work  to  seven  or  eight  companions,  and  they  came 
altogether  to  be  paid  for  their  work. 

Do  you  know  the  grotto  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?         I  do. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  any  work  being  done  upon  that  grotto  ? 
I  do. 

Was  that  the  work  to  which  you  allude,  when  you  say  you  let  out 
some  work  to  Raggazoni  and  some  others?  They  worked  by  the 
day,  and  not  by  piece ;  it  was  another  time  that  I  gave  them  this 
work. 

Do  you  remember  any  cornice  work  being  done  in  any  part  of  the 
grotto  ?         I  do. 

Do  you  remember  there  being  any  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  any 
part  of  that  grotto  ?         1  do  recollect. 

Was  there  any  cornice  work  done  in  the  room  where  the  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve  were?         No,  nothing  at  all. 

Was  there  any  cornice  work  done  in  any  "other  part  of  the  grotto, 
according  to  your  memory?  At  the  top,  where  there  was  an  octan- 
gular room,  there  was  another  room,  which  I  had  built  myself,  and  they 
worked  m  no  other  room  but  that. 

Were  they  at   work  upon  the  cornice  in  that  room  ?  Upon  the 

cornice. 

That  is  the  work  of  which  you  spoke  ?         It  is. 

Had  they  scaffolding  up  for  the  purpose?  They  had  to  reach  the 
ceiling. 

Has  there  been  any  scaffolding  put  up  in  any  other  room  or  part  of 
the  grotto  but  that  ?  In  no  other  but  those  two  rooms,  the  octangular 
room  and  the  square  room. 

Did  the  square  room  join  to  the  octangular  room  ?        Yes. 

Was  the  square  room  or  the  octangular  room  nearer  to  the  statues  ? 
The  octangular  room. 

From  the  place  where  the  scaffold  was  set  up  in  order  to  work  at  the 
cornice,  could  any  person  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve?  Tn  no 
way  could  those  statues  be  seen,  because  the  passage  is  all  winding. 

Do  you  mean  the  passage  from  the  square  and  octangular  rooms  to- 
wards the  room  in  which  the  statues  stood  ?  First  coming  from  the 
octangular  room,  there  comes  another  room,  and  then  another  passage, 
and  then  another  room  where  the  statues  were. 

Was  the  passage  you  have  just  described  the  winding  passage  to 
which  you  alluded  before  ?         Yes,  winding;  and  there  are  steps. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rastelli?         I  do. 

Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  that  Rastelli  before  you  left  Milan  ? 
Before  he  was  away  from  Milan,  when  I  came. 

Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  him  at  Milan  before  you  came  over  to 
England?  Long  before;  much  time  before;  we  have  been  together, 
and  1  have  seen  him. 

Adjourned. 
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Counsel  being  called  in, 

Giuseppe  Giarolini  was  further  examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

You  said  yesterday  you  were  employed  as  a  builder  at  the  Villa 
d'Este  ?        Yes,  head  master. 

Were  you  paid  as  you  went  along,  or  was  there  a  bill  run  up? 
Before  her  royal  highness  set  out  for  the  long  journey,  I  was  paid 
regularly  every  week ;  after  her  departure,  we  entered  into  contract  of 
75,000  livres;  1  continued  to  work  under  the  direction  of  Ratti,  who 
was  the  architect,  who  made  me  build  several  other  things,  more  work, 
this  made  the  sum  amount  to  145,500  livres. 

Did  you  see  Rastelli  when  that  sum  of  money  was  owing  to  you  ? 
Yes. 

Do  you  remember  any  mention  being  made  by  Rastelli  to  you  of  that 
bill,  or  payment  of  it?  He  asked  me  what  was  my  credit  against  her 
royal  highness,  and  I  answered  that,  deducting  that  which  I  had 
received,  it  amounted  to  45,500  livres. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  the  manner  of  getting  that  bill  paid  ? 
There  was. 

Did  Rastelli  offer  you  any  money  ?  He  told  me,  if  my  account 
was  not  liquidated  to  send  it  to  him,  and  he  would  contrive  to  see 
me  paid. 

What  did  Rastelli  say  you  were  to  do  for  that  ?  He  told  me  to 
give  my  account  to  him,  for  there  were  Englishmen  at  Milan,  and  he 
would  see  me  paid. 

Did  Rastelli  say  to  you  at  that  time,  what  you  were  to  do  in  order  to 
get  that  bill  paid  ?  He  told  me  that  if  I  had  anything  to  say  against 
her  royal  highness  (for  1  had  been  a  long  time  in  her  service)  to  tell  it 
to  him,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  make  me  be  paid. 

At  the  same  time  which  is  now  spoken  of,  or  at  any  other,  had  you 
any  further  conversation  with  Rastelli,  about  what  Rastelli  was  doing  as 
to  witnesses?  The  first  time  I  had  conversed  with  him  I  was  coining 
from  the  states  of  the  pope,  and  1  had  a  conversation  with  him  in 
an  inn,  and  afterwards  I  had  conversation  with  him  in  other  places; 
bat  we  talked  a  little  on  that  subject,  and  then  we  talked  upon  other 
discourses;  and  another  day  Ave  were  coming  out  from  the  custom- 
house of  Porta  Tosa,  and  1  was  going  out  of  the  ramparts  in  the  street 
of  Circolazione  of  Milan,  and  we  were  then  talking  about  witnesses; 
he  told  me  that  he  had  gone  into  my  country  about  witnesses,  and  then, 
when  he  was  in  my  country,  he  went  to  ask  for  oue  witness,  and  that 
witness  went  to  ask  another,  that  other  went  to  ask  another,  then  they 
had  drank  together  ;  and  he  has  asked  them  whether  they  were  willing 
to  depose  against  her  royal  highness,  and  then  he  asked  them,  will  you 
come  to  Milan  with  me ;  then  they  breakfasted  at  the  Tredate  coming 
from  Cazzone,  from  Tredate  he  went  to  Musoc,  there  they  dined  ;  when 
they  arrived  at  Milan  they  went  altogether  to  the  inn  of  St.  Clement ; 
when  they  were  at  the  inn  of  St.  Clement,  RasteHi  told  the  innkeeper  to 
give  them  every  thing  they  wanted  for  their  victuals  ;  then  afterwards, 
one  after  another,  he  took  them  before  Vimercati,  and  the  other  English 
that  were  there. 

On'  any  of  those  occasions  did  Rastelli  say,  tt  at  he  had  paid  money  tot 
any  of  those  witnesses  ? 

<2  c  2 
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•      Mr.  Solicitor-General  objected  to  the  form  of  the  question. 
The  counsel  were  informed,  that  they  rnight  ask  whether 
Rastelli  said  anything  about  paying  money. 

Did  RastelK  say  anything  about  his  having  paid  money?  He  told 
me  he  had  kept  them  seven  days  at  the  inn,  and  paid  forty  franks;  that 
he  had  paid  them  forty  franks  each. 

Was  anything  said  about  their  expenses  besides?  He  told  me  that 
he  had  given  to  all  those  people  that  he  had  brought  fr  m  my  country 
forty  franks,  but  that  to  Raggazoni  he  gave  fifty  franks,  and  that  he  gave 
fifty  franks  to  Brusa. 

Name  any  more  if  you  can  ?  He  gave  forty  franks  to  Paulo  Ragga- 
zoni, forty  franks  to  Bai  Rossi. 

Any  thing  else  ?  I  think  Franco  Bai,  but  I  am  not  sure,  because 
he  mentioned  them  altogether ;  but  he  mentioned  them  with  his  own 
mouth  ;  Ambrogio  Bianchini,  of  Leghorn,  has  also  had  money. 

Mention  whether,  at  the  time  when  money  was  mentioned,  anything 
was  said  of  their  expenses,  as  contra-distinguished  from  money  given 
to  them  ?  Not  for  the  expenses ;  but  he  told  me  that  when  he  went 
to  my  country  he  employed  a  chaise,  and  paid  for  the  posting. 

Did  he  say  who  paid  the  expenses  of  these  people  at  the  inn  ?  There 
were  many,  all  coming  from  my  country,  and  they  were  all  of  them  at 
at  the  inn  where  they  \  ere. 

Did  Rastelli  say  who  paid  the  expenses  at  the  inn  ?  He  said  that 
he  paid  them  in  the  day  the  forty  franks,  and  that  Rastelli  paid  the 
innkeeper,  because  the  witnesses  got  (he  forty  franks  clear. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

\ 

Where  did  those  persons  come  from  to  Milan?  They  came  from 
Cazzone,  my  country,  and  he  took  them  to  Milan. 

How  many  miles,  altogether,  did  they  travel?  Some  twenty-eight 
miles,  some  thirty  miles. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles  to  go  to  Milan? 
1  do. 

You  have  said  something  about  Raggazoni,  where  did  Raggazoni  go 
from  ?  Rastelli  came  from  my  country,  and  went  to  an  inn,  and  then 
he  sent  Brusa  to  fetch  Raggazoni  from  Binago,  which  is  four  miles  from 
Cazzone. 

When  you  say  it  is  four  miles  from  Cazzone,  do  you  mean  that  it  is 
four  miles  further  from  Milan  than  Cazzone?         Nearer. 

Did  he  go  to  Cazzone,  in  order  that  they  might  all  go  together  from 
Cazzone  to  Milan?        He  came  with  Brusa  to  Cazzone;  they  went  to 
an  inn,  drank  together,  and  next  morning  they  set  out  all  together. 
.  Did  Brusa  live  at  Cazzone,  or  did  lie  live  further  ?        At  Cazzone. 

The  witness  answered  the  last  question  while  it  was  being 
interpreted. 

Have  you  learned  English  since  yesterday  ?  No ;  but  he  spoke 
very  clear;  he  spoke  very  clear,  he  said  Brusa  era  Cazzone. 

Do  you  understand  a  little  English  ?  Nothing ;  but  it  was  clear  he 
said  where  was  Brusa,  Cazzone,  Brusa  was  at  Cazzone. 

Brusa,  in  point  of  fact,  was  sent  to  bring  Raggazoni  there?  He 
was  ;  Rastelli  sent  him  to  fetch  him. 

Do  you  know  how  long  they  were  going  from  Cazzone  to  Milan  ? 
A  day. 
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And,  of  course,  also  a  day  to  return  ?  As  to  returning,  they  went 
as  they  liked,  for  they  had  drink,  and  it  was  during  the  winter,  and  they 
might  have  been  a  day,  or  a  day~and  a  half. 

With  respect  to  the  grotto,  of  which  you  made  mention  yesterday, 
how  far  is  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ;  is  it  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  feet?  I  do  not  remember  that ;  I  have  been  in  it  everyday, 
but  I  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  number  of  feet. 

Do  you  believe  that  it  was  about  forty  or  fifty  feet,  according  to  the 
best  of  your  recollection  ?  More  than  fifty ;  but  I  can  give  the 
measure  in  Bracchi. 

The  interpreter  stated  that  the  witness  did  not  understand 
distinctly  the  word  used  for  feet. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  was  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  bracchi  t 
1  will  not  swear*  because  I  have  not  measured  it;  ]  must  swear  what  I 
have  measured. 

Will  you  swear  that,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  it  was 
not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  bracchi  ?  It  is  longer  in  the  straight 
line  than  from  the  folding-door  to  the  throne. 

What  have  you  been  paid  for  coming  here?  Why,  I  have  not 
received,  but  I  have  made  my  calculations  about  my  business,  and  about 
the  time  1  have  lost  with  the  engineer  Ratti  and  another  gentleman,  a 
doctor  or  advocate,  whom  General  Pino  had  sent  to  make  this  writing, 
because  my  family  and  my  children  would  not  let  me  go.  At  Michael- 
mas time  at  Milan  people  change  their  houses,  and  there  is  much  to 
do  for  people  of  my  business,  and  in  going  away  I  was  obliged  to  put 
another  man  to  go  on  with  my  business;  another  man  1  have  sent  into 
the  country  to  attend  to  my  workmen,  because  my  son  1  could  not  send 
because  he  attends  the  business  at  home,  and  pays  the  men  ;  and' at  Ia3t 
I  cannot  undertake  any  business,  because  I  do  not  know  the  time, 
though  they  have  told  me  that  it  will  be  for  about  two  months;  and 
whenever  1  cannot  take  work  at  this  time,  I  must  go  without  work  the 
whole  of  this  year;  this*  they  have  calculated,  and  agreed  to  give  me 
2,100  franks. 

Besides  that,  are  your  expenses  paid?        They  are. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  advocate  with  whom  you  made  this  agree- 
ment?       He  has  been  dictating  it,  together  with  Ratti. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  advocate  ?  I  have  told  you  I  have  not 
asked  for  his  name. 

Does  he  live  at  Milan  ?         He  lives  at  Milan. 

Is  his  name  Codazzi  ?  No,  the  writing  has  been  looked  over  by 
this  English  [gentleman,  and  it  was  ©n  the  following  day  he  asked  me 
whether  the  writing  had  been  made,  and  I  told  him  yes. 

Was  Vassali  present  at  the  time  ?        He  was  not. 

Have  you  met  Vassali  upon  this  business  ?  At  Milan,  yes,  after  the 
writing  had  been  made. 

Did  you  never  see  him  before  this  writing  was  made,  upon  the  subject 
of  this  business?        He  never  meddled  himself  in  this  affair. 

Where  was  it  you  met  General  Pino  ?  General  Pino  was  at  his 
house,  for  I  worked  for  him  as  the  head  mason. 

Did  you  see  General.  Pino  upon  the  subject  of  this  business  before  you 
signed  that  agreement?  I  have  not  seen  General  Pino,  either  before 
or  after ;  Ratti  was  coming  down  the  stairs  from  General  Pino,  for  he 
had  been  with  him  above;  and  Ratti  told  me  that  he  had  said  to  the 
general,  that  if  I  was  willing  to  go,  he  would  take  care  to  make  me 
indemnification  for  my  loss. 
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Was  this  agreement,  of  which  you  hare  spoken,  made  with  General 
Pino,  did  General  Pino  undertake  to  pay?  I  had  not  even  seen 
General  Pino,  he  (Ratti)  was  coming  down  from  the  stairs  of  Ge- 
neral Pino. 

Who  is  it  that  is  to  pay  you  this  money  you  have  stipulated? 
Vassali. 

At  the  time  you  made  this  agreement,  and  when  you  met  Vassali, 
were  there  other  witnesses  there,  making  agreements?        No,  Vassa 
was  even   not  present  when  I  was  making  the  writings  he  has  not  the 
slightest  concern  in  it,  except  to  see  that  1  shall  be  paid. 

You  were  just  asked,  who  was  it  that  was  to  pay  you?  you  said 
Vassali ;  is  that  so?        Vassali  is  to  pay  me. 

You  have  spoken  of  a  sum  of  money  that  was  due  to  you  from  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales ;  has  that  money  been  paid  ?  She 
has  paid  me  entirely. 

When  was  that  paid  ?  I  had  been  partly  paid  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, part  in  March  or  April  of  the  year  1810. 

You  have  spoken  of  some  conversation  you  had  with  Rastelli,  and 
some  meetings  with  witnesses ;  was  that  money  paid  to  you  by  her  royal 
highness  after  those  meetings  ?  When  I  spoke  to  Rastelli  about  this 
business,  I  had  not  been  paid  by  her  royal  highness. 

How  long  was  it  after  that  that  you  were  paid  ?  When  Rastelli 
began  to  talk  to  me  about  this  business,  I  told  him  I  had  already  re- 
ceived part  of  the  money ;  I  had  received  the  money  which  was  paid 
in  January,  and  then  I  answered  Rastelli,  that  in  a  short  time  1  hoped  to 
be  paid  entirely. 

How  soon  after  that  was  it  that  the  money  was  paid  to  you  by  her 
royal  highness  ?  This  is  a  little  confusion  ;  I  have  talked  of  the  mouth 
of  March,  When  a  part  of  my  account  was  still  due. 

How  long  is  it  since  the  last  payment  was  made  by  her  royal  high- 
ness to  you  ?        The  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

In  this  present  year?        In  the  year  1819- 

Will  you  swear,  that  besides  the  agreement  to  which  you  have 
spoken,  by  which  you  are  to  receive  2,100  franks,  you  have  not 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  any  other  person  or  persons  to 
receive  any  other  sum  of  money  ?  Another  sum  to  receive  of  five 
or  six  franks  per  day  for  the  family  which  is  at  home,  but  I  have  mode 
no  writing,  this  agreement  has  been  made  by  my  son ;  but  there  is  no 
writing. 

With  whom  was  this  agreement  made,  between  your  son  and  whom  ? 
With  the  same  architect,  Ratti. 

Is  Vassali  also  to  pay  that?  I  do  not  know  whether  he  hay  re- 
ceived them ;  he  is  to  receive  them  from  Ratti ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  received  them. 

Besides  the  agreement,  by  which  you  are  to  have  your  expenses 
paid,  and  the  2,100  franks,  and  this  payment  to  your  son,  will  you 
swear  there  has  no  promise  of  any  other  payment  been  made,  either 
to  yourself  or  to  any  member  of  your  family,  or  any  expectation  held 
out?  I  hope  that  my  time  may  be  considered  during  the  time  ]  am 
here? 

Are  you  understood  rightly,  that  your  son  is  to  be  paid  five  or  six 
franks  a  day,  that  you  are  to  receive  2,100  franks,  and  that  your 
time   is   also  to   be  paid    during  your  absence?  For  the    loss   of 

my  time;  for  the  2,100  franks  are  for  the   loss  1   may  sustain  for  the 
time  to  come. 

Are  you  to  be  paid  daily  for  the  loss  of  your  time  ?         As  they  have 
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told  me,  that  in  a  month  and  a  half  I  may  return  to  my  country,  I  have 
asked  a  golden  Napoleon  a  day. 

(Mr.  Cohen,  whilst  the  answer  was  being  interpreted.) — He  has  added, 
'  They  did  not  offer  it  to  me.' 

Though  you  have  not  been  promised  this  Napoleon  a  day,  do  you  not 
expect  to  receive  it?  If  they  give  it  me,  I  do  not  refuse  it;  if  they 
do  not  give  it  to  me,  1  do  not  claim  it ;  but  if  it  is  a  long  time,  they 
cannot  refuse  it. 

Besides  these  various  promises  and  expectations  you  have  spoken  to, 
has  there  been  any  other  promise  made  either  to  yourself  or  to  any 
other  member  of  your  family,  of  any  reward  or  payment  during  your 
absence?        Nothing. 

You  have  spoken  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ratti,  is  he  not  by  pro- 
fession an  architect  ?  Yes,  but  he  is  acquainted  with  my  family,  and 
with  my  business ;  nay,  this  architect  is  obliged  out  of  the  sum  that  they 
have  fixed  for  the  loss  I  may  sustain,  to  teach  his  profession  to  my  son  ; 
observe,  that  in  regard  of  this  golden  Napoleon,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
put  another  person  at  Milan,  and  another  into  the  country,  for  my  son 
cannot  attend  them,  as  I  have  said  before. 

Besides  the  sum  you  are  to  receive,  has  Ratti  undertaken  Jto  instruct 
your  son  ?  No,  he  does  it  as  a  kindness  to  my  family,  because  my  son 
is  a  young  man,  and  he  teaches  him  his  business. 

Is  Ratti  to  be  paid  any  thing  for  this?  I  must  recompense  him 
some  way  or  other,  for  the  time  he  loses  j  for  whenever  a  person  loses 
his  time,  in  some  way  or  other  he  must  be  indemnified. 

Have  you  made  any  promise  to  do  it  ?  But  according  to  the  visits 
he  will  pay  to  the  buildings,  he  will  be  paid. 

-Have  you  made  any  promise  to  pay  Ratti  ?  I  have  not  made  any 
promise,  he  is  not  a  common  man  that  requires  a  promise  to  be  made. 

Is  he  net  architect  to  General  Pino,  and  was  he  not  architect  also  to 
her  royal  highness  ?  He  was  the  architect  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  is  the  architect  of  General  Pino. 

Are  you  to  receive  any  other  benefit  or  advantage  by  coming  here  ? 
The  advantage  to  send  me  to  my  country,  that  is  all. 

Do  not  you  know  that  Ratti  has  been  employed  to  take  plans  of  the 
Villa  d'Este,  for  the  purpose  of  this  proceeding  ?  One  day  we  went 
together,  to  take  the  plan  of  the  house ;  there  was  the  old  house,  and 
the  new  house. 

Was  not  a  plan  also  taken  of  the  Villa  Villani  ?        I  know  not. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  plan  being  taken  by  Ratti,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  business,  except  the  plan  of  the  Villa  d'Este?  Only  apart  of 
the  Villa  d'Este,  not  the  whole. 

Do  you  know  of  a  plan  of  any  other  building  being  taken  by  Ratti, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  business,  except  that  plan  of  a  part  of  the  Villa 
d'Este,  of  which  you  have  made  mention  ?  I  know  nothing,  I  have 
seen  nothing. 

In  that  room  where  the  two  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed, 
were  there  not  two  doors  ?        To  come  in  and  to  go  out. 

What  was  the  size  of  that  room  across,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect ; 
how  many  bracchi  the  diameter  ?  The  diameter  would  be  from  the 
outside  of  the  bar  before  me  to  the  third  bench,  more  or  less ;  I  do  not 
know  exactly  for  I  never  measured  it. 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    WILLIAMS. 

How  many  men  had  you  in  your  employment  when  you  agreed  to 
come  to  this  country  ?  Thirty  bricklayers,  and  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five  helpers  ;  now,  perhaps,  I  may  have  more. 
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What  was  the  name  of  the  English  gentleman  you  alluded  to,  when 
you  were  talking  about  coming  over  as  a  witness  ?  I  do  not,  know  the 
name ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  name ;  a  tall  man,  red,  but  I  do  not  know 
his  name- 

Was  it  Mr.  Henry  ?         Yes.  -        ■      . 

When  you  were  talking  about  coming  over  here,  was  any  mention 
made  of  your  expenses — what  you  were  to  be  allowed  ?  No,  nothing; 
I  have  been  speaking  with  the  architect  on  this  affair,  but.  not  with 
him. 

Is  the  sum  you  have  mentioned,  or -rather  are  the  sums  you  have  men- 
tioned, what  Ratti  fixed  when  you  spoke  with  him  (Ratti)  ?  'Yes, 
because  I  asked  his  opinion,  and  I  told  him  all  my  difficulties ;  because 
the  Englishman  wanted  to  know  exactly,  being  a  man  of  conscience, 
and  desired  I  would  make  an  estimate,  and  I  told  him  so. 

Did  you  tell  the  English  gentleman  of  conscience  the  sum  Ratti  had 
fixed?        Yes,  he  asked  me;  he  made  a  writing,  and  1  told  him  so. 

Who  told  you  that  Vassali  was  to  pay  you  ?        The  architect  Ratti. 

You  have  been  asked  about  there  being  two  doors  to  that  room  in 

which  the  statues  were;  was  there  any  cornice  to  that  room  to  which 

any  work  was  done,  at  any  time?        During  the  time  I  was  in  the 

service  of  her  royal  highness  I  never  sent  any  body  to  wprk  in  that 

'    place; 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  requested  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
interpreter,  whether  pilaster  meant  aflat  column  with  a  capital 
and  a  base. 

{Interpreter.) — Pilaster  in  Italian  signifies  any  building,  any 
support,  which  is  not  a  column ;  so,  if  1  place  in  the  middle 
of  this  house  a  pile  of  bricks  and  mortar  to  support  the 
cieling,  I' call  that  a  pilaster  in  Italian,  of  any  shape  and  dimen- 
sions, provided  it  be  not  a  column. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Lord  Ellenborouyh.—Do  you  recollect  any  pilaster  near  the  door  in 
the  room  in  which  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  were?  Yes,  there 
are  some  steps ;  there  is  a  column ;  there  is  a  pilaster,  one  after  the 
other. 

Near  which  of  the  two  doors  of  the  room  was  that  pilaster  ?  At 
the  door  of  entrance. 

Which  entrance  ?  The  entrance  when  you  go  up  yo.}  find  the  room 
with  the  pilaster. 

Then  it  was  not  by  the  entrance  from  the  garden,  but  by  the  entrance 
from  the  rest  of  the  grotto  ? 

The  witness  pointed  it  out  with  his  finger. 

{Interpreter.) — He  seems  to  point  out  with  his  finger  the 
room,  and  then  the  pilaster  and  the  column,  and  so  you  may  go 
into  the  grotto. 

The  witness  made  a  drawing,  which  was  delivered  in. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — Is  this  entrance  marked  1.  the  entrance  from  the 
garden  or  from  the  grotto  ?  There  is  no  garden,  No.  1.  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  grotto. 

From  whence?        From  the  hill  from  the  outside,  from  the  road. 

When  did  you  hold  the  conversation,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  wiflt 
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Rastelli,  respecting  the  sum  due  to  you  from  the  princess  ?  In  the 
month  of  June  or  July  or  August,  in  my  house,  for  he  was  always 
coming,  and  we  went  out  together. 

In  what  year?         Last  year,  1819- 

Did  not  you,  in  a  former  answer,  say  that  the  lastpayment  of  the  sum 
due  to  you  from  the  princess  was  made  in  March  1819?  Yes;  for 
when  that  conversation  took  place  there  was  still  some  due  to  me,  and 
then  afterwards  came  the  conversation  about  the  men. 

Then  the  last  payment  was  not  made  in  April  or  May  1819?       Yes. 

Was  it,  or  was  it  not  ?         It  was. 

Then  when  you  had  this  conversation  with  Rastelli  in  the  month  of 
June  1819,  of  what  sum  due  to  you  from  the  princess  did  you  speak? 
Then  1  advanced  a  little;  but  we  were  discoursing  of  something  else 
then ;  we  were  talking  about  men,  not  about  that  business. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  between  the  month  of  April  or  May,  1819, 
and  the  month  of  June,  another  debt  was  incurred  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales  to  you  ?        No. 

At- the  time  of  this  conversation  with  Rastelli,  did  the  Princess  of 
Wales  owe  you  any  thing?  Before,  as  1  have  said  in  the  month  of 
April  and  May,  she  was  in  my  debt,  but  then  when  1  had  with  him  the 
conversation  about  men,  and  what  you  do,  and  what  you  do  not,  then 
nothing  was  due  to  me. 

When  did  you  hold  that  conversation  with  Rastelli  respecting  the 
45,500  franks  due  to  you?  1  have  spoken  when  I  came  to  Milan  in 
March,  or  the  end  of  February,  1 819. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  the  last  payment  of  the  debt  of  45,500 
franks  to  you  due  from  the  princess,  was  made  very  soon  after  this  con- 
versation with  Rastelli ;  in  the  same  month?  Before,  for  a  conversa- 
tion with  Rastelli  I  always  have  had ;  but  the  conversation  which  I  had 
was  before  the  payment. 

How  long  before  ?  When  they  had  paid  me,  and  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  him,  then  I  told  him  I  had  been  paid  in  March. 

How  long  before  the  last  payment  of  that  sum  was  the  conversation 
with  Rastelli  ?         I  have  told,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  in  March. 

Are  you  to  be  understood,  that  the  conversation  with  Rastelli,  and  Hie 
lastpayment  of  that  sum,  took  place  in  the  month  of  March?  The 
payment  was  made  in  May,  but  my  conversation  took  place  in  March. 

At  what  period  in  the  month  of  March  ?  I  do  not  know,  it  was  on 
the  day  that  I  came  to'Milan,  when  on  account  of  the  requisition  I  went 
there  to  free  my  son  from  it. 

Was  it„about  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  latter  end  of  March  ? 
In  the  month  of  March,  I  do  not  remember  the  day. 

At  what  period  of  the  month  of  May  was  the  last  payment?  About 
the  beginning  I  think. 

Did  you,  after  the  conversation  you  held  with  Rastelli,  make  any  im- 
mediate application  for  payment  ?  Not  from  her,  but  I  came  back,  I 
went  to  Pesaro  besides. 

How  soon  after  the  conversation  with  Rastelli,  did  you  make  any 
application?  I  have  said  thatT  saw  him  at  Milan,  where  I  was  four 
days ;  then  when  I  returned  home,  I  went  to  her  royal  highness  at 
Pesaro,  and  asked  for  the  money,  and  she  paid  me;  and  then  I  returned 
to  Milan. 

Did  you  ever  mention  to  any  one  the  conversation  you  had  with 
Rastelli  ?         No,  because  I  went  away. 

When  did  you  first  mention  it.  to  any  one?  When  I  have  been 
asked,  I  mentioned  it. 

VOL.    II.      T.  2   P 
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Did  you  ever  mention  that  conversation  to  her  royal  highness,  oi  any 
person  hi  her  royal  highness's  suite?  After  I  got  my  money,  I  could 
never  speak  with  any  body  of  her  royal  highness's-court. 

Did  you  ever  mention  that  conversation  to  her  royal  highness  or  any 
person  in  her  royal  highness's  suite  ?  No,  because  I  haye  told  yon  I 
went  to  get  my  money,  and  she  was  at  Pesaro;  and  when  I  had  my 
money,  I  returned  to  Milan. 

Did  you,  before  you  got  your  money,  mention  that  conversation  to 
any  one  at  Pesaro?  It  was  not  business  to  be  told  to  any  body,  I  have 
told  nothing  to  any  body. 

Earl  Delawarr.—Cou\d  a  person  standing  near  or  behind  the  pilaster 
in  the  grotto,  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve?  It  appears  to  me 
impossible,  but  I  have  made  not  the  observation,  but  as  the  room  is 
round,  and  the  statues  are  by  the  side,  I  should  think  that  a  person  be- 
hind the  pilaster  cannot  see  them. 

Earl  Grosvenor. — Have  you,  since  you  have  been,  in  this  country,  seen 
any  plan  of  the  grotto?  1  have  it  in  my  own  mind,  because  even 
before  I  went  to  the  princess  I  always  went  to  the  grotto. 

Was  the  passage  that  you  speak  of,  leading  to  the  grotto,  a  winding- 
passage  or  a  straight  passage?  If  a  person  goes  straight  forward,  he 
goes  straight  forward  and  breaks  his  neck. 

Was  that  passage  winding  or  straight?  It  is  not  winding,  the  walls 
are  undulating,  but  the  passage  is  straight. 

LordDe  Dunstanvilie. — You  have  said  that  Rastelli  told  you  certain 
witnesses  were  paid  some  forty  and  some  fifty  franks  apiece,  and  that 
they  continued  at  Milan  for  seven  days,  were  those  sums  paid  for  the 
whole  time  they  were  at  Milan,  or  was  it  a  daily  payment  ?      Once  only. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — What  was  the  amount  of  the  last  payment  you 
received  from  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales?  The  half, 
with  the  interest,  which  she  paid  me. 

The  half  of  what?  The  half  of  45,500  franks,  with  the  interest  besides. 

When  had  you  received  the  other  half?  The  first  half  was  received 
in  my  name  by  Mr.  Lodi  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  the  beginning 
of  February,  because  1  was  out. 

What  was  the  largest  sum  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  ever  owed  you? 
The  last,  because  it  carried  the  interest. 

What  was  the  largest  sum  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  ever  owed  you? 
The  sum  was  45,500  franks,  but  when  they  paid  me  with  the  interest  it 
came  to  49,000. 

Have  you  not  stated,  that  the  princess  once  owed  you  145,50Q?  From 
my  account,  which  had  been  iuspected  by  the  architects  Pestagalli  and 
Ratti,  1  was  then  creditor  145,000  franks,  but  the  100,000  frauks  I  had 
received. 

When  you  had  received  that  100,000  franks,  was  there  any  objection 
made  to  the  charge,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for  keeping  back  the 
45,000?  I  was  in  the  habit  of  receiviug money  every  mouth;  every 
month,  every  sis  weeks;  and  I  went  to  M'arietti,  and  Marietti  gave  me 
money ;  I  have  received  it  so  many  times. 

The   following  extract  from   the   former  evidence   of  the 

witness  was  read  to  him : 

■ 

"The  first  time  that  1  had  conversation  with  him,  I  was  coming  from 
the  states  of  the  pope,  and  I  hud  a  conversation  with  him  in  an  inn; 
and  afterward*  I  had  conversation  with  him  in  other  places ;  but  we 
talked  a  little  upon  this  subject,  and  then  we  turned  upon  other  dis- 
courses; and  another  day  we  were  coming  out  from  the  custom-house 
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of  Porta  Tosa,  and  I  was  going  out  of  the  ramparts  in  the  street  of 
Circolazione  of  Milan,  and  we  were  then  talking  about  witnesses;  be 
told  me  that  he  had  gone  into  my  country  about  witnesses,  and  then, 
when  he  was  in  my  country,  he  went  to  ask  for  one  witness,  and  that 
witness  went  to  ask  another,  and  that  other  went  to  ask  another;  then 
they  had  drank  together;  and  he  has  asked  them,  whether  they  were 
willing  to  depose  against  her  loyal  highness  ;  and  then  he  asked  them, 
will  you  come  to  Milan  with  me?" 

Did  Rastelli  tell  you,  that  having  got  one  witness,  he,  Rastelli,  went 
to  get  another,  or  that  that  witnebs  went  to  ge£  another?  Rastelli  said 
to  the  innkeeper  to  send  for  such  a  man,  and  the  innkeeper  sent  for  such 
a  man  ;  after,  this  man  came,  who  was  Brusa,  Rastelli  told  Brusa,  "  Go 
and  fetch  such  a  man,  and  such  a  man,  and  such  a  man." 

Have  you  often  been  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  BefoYe,  I  was  always  at 
the  Villa  d'Este,  because  1  was  in  the  house  of  General  Pino,  who  was 
the  master  of  the  Villa  d'Este;  after  her  royal  highness  acquired  the 
Villa  d'Este,  I  went  there,  and  remained  in  the  house. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  paintings  on  the  ceilings  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Villa  d'Este?  Her  royal  highness  had  made  some  ceilings  be 
made;  she  ordered  one  to  be  painted;  others  had  been  pai«ted. 

Can  you  state  what  that  painting  was?  The  ceiling  was  made  of 
small  pannels,  and  in  the  middle  there  were  some  flowers,  some  medal- 
lions, some  one  thing,  some  another. 

Was  theie  no  figure  painted  on  that  ceiling?  Simply  this  size 
(about  four  inches),  because  the  ceiling  was  small,  made  in  chiarooscaro. 

The  following  questions  were  put,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Williams-: 

Was  the  pilaster  of  which  you  spoke,  on  that  side  on  ..which  the.  men 
were  at  work  on  the  cornice,  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  ?  The 
opposite  side. 

When  you  spoke  of  the  persons  employed  by  you,  did  you  confine 
your  answer  to  the  workmen  employed  at  Milan,  or  had  you  any  others 
under  yonr  control,  besides  those  ?  Some  are  in  the  town,  some  go  out, 
some  go  here,  some  go  there,  some  must  work,  and  some  must  direct. 

How.  many  had  you  under  you,  when  you  were  at  work  at  the  Villa 
d'Este?  Before  the  long  journey,  there  were  forty  or  thirty-fiye 
bricklayers,  besides  the  helpers;  after  tlie  long  journey,  and  after  1  hud 
made  the  agreement  and  the  contract  for  the  other  building,  after  I.  had 
given  the  estimate,  that  the  whole  was. to  be  done  in  six  months,  I  had 
under  me  two  hundred  and  three  hundred. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Attorney- General  of  the  Queen  desired  to  know 
whether  Rastelli  was  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Attorney- General  desired  to  kuow,  whether  the  counsel 
of  her  majesty  wished  to  examine  him  as  a  witness. 

The  Attorney- General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  did  wish 
to  call  Rastelli;  but  that  he  was  not  in  his  corporal  possession. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  submitted,  that  if  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral of  the  Queen  wished  to  call  Rastelli  as  a  witness,  he 
must  take  the  usual  steps. 

The  counsel  in  support  of  the  bill  were  asked  whether 
Rastelli  was  in  this  country. 

2  p  2 
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Mr.  Attorney-General  stated  that  Rastelli  had  been  sent 
with  despatches  to  Milan  without  his  knowledge;  that  on 
learning  that  fact,  he  had  directed  his  immediate  return,  and 
that  he  had  reason  to  expect  he  would  shortly  return ;  but  that 
Rastelli  had  not  been  permitted  to  leave  the  country  until  the 
counsel  for  her  majesty  had  declined  any  further  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  called. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  submitted,  that  Ras- 
telli ought  not  to  have  been  permitted  to  leave  the  country; 
the  nature  of  his  cross-examination  being  such  as  to  lead  to 
an  expectation  that  he  would  be  contradicted. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  stated,  that  if  Rastelli's  evidence  was 
to  be  contradt^ed,  his  absence  did  not  prevent  it ;  and  that 
Rastelli  having  conducted  the  witnesses  to  this  country,  it 
was  felt  important,  in  consequence  of  reports  having  reached 
the  friends  of  those  witnesses  of  the  events  at  Dover,  that  he 
should  return  with  letters  from  those  witnesses,  to  assure 
their  friends  of  their  safety,  which  was  one  reason  why  he 
was  permitted  to  go. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  begged  to  suggest, 
ffhat  if  witnesses  were  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  security  given,  that  they  should  be  subject 
to  prosecution  in  case;  of  their  being  found  to  have  com- 
mitted perjury. 

Lord  Holland  strongly  animadverted  on  the  sending  away  of 
this  witness,  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  his  testimony  was 
to  be  impeached ;  and  expressed  his  conviction,  that,  if  their 
lordships  allowed  themselves  to  be  thus  dragged  through  the 
mire,  they  would  place  the  institutions  of  the  country  in  the 
utmost  jeopardy  and  danger.  He  considered  a  prima  facie 
case  made  out  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  pervert  jus- 
tice ;  and  thought  their  lordships  would  do  well  to  get  rid  of 
the  disgust  and  fatigue  of  this  infamous  proceeding. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  admitted  that  the  sending  away  of 
Rastelli  was  highly  culpable.  He  assured  the  house  it  was 
unknown  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  as  well  as  to 
himself.  He  attributed  good  motives  to  those  who  had  re- 
moved this  witness  ;  and  denied  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  asked  whether  it  was  fitting  that 
they  should  visit  the  Queen  with  the  effects  of  that  villainy 
and  wickedness  which  fhe  persons  who  employed  such  agents 
were  now  obliged  to  disavow  ?  He  considered  it  of  the  very 
greatest  importance,  as  they  had  found  in  the  cases  of  Ma- 
jocchi  and  Carrington,  that  their  lordships  should  always  have 
it  in  their  power  to  recall  their  witnesses  to  the  bar,  and  that 
they  should  enforce  their  own  rule  to  that  effect.     He  ridi- 
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culed  the  motives  assigned  by  the  Attorney-General  for  the 
abstraction  of  Rastelli:  and  concluded  by  observing,  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  their  lordships  to  do  all  4riey  could  ,to  re  - 
pair  the  error  they  had  committed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  professed  his  own  ignorance  of  the 
sending  of  Rastelli  out  of  the  country ;  confessed  that  it  was 
a  most  ill-timed  and  ill-judged  proceeding;  but  considered  it 
not  an  error  of  intention,  but  of  judgment.  He  thought  the 
circumstances  required  that  considerable  allowance  ought  to 
be  made  in  favour  of  her  majesty.  He  said  it  was  beyond 
their  power  to  repair  the  injury  they  had  done  her  majesty, 
Should  they  be  doing  her  justice  by  closing  the  case  in  its 
present  stage  ?  He  contended  not,  and  that  the  proceedings 
ought  to  go  on.         -  sdi  i  iltaiesH 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  fully  agreed  with  the  learned  lord 
that  there  was  nothing  which  they  could  do  that  would  repai'r 
the  injuries  they  had  done  to  her  majesty  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation.  Here  he  called  upon  them  to  stop.  He  de- 
picted, in  energetic  language,  that,  by  these  proceedings,  they 
were  rendering  themselves  objects  of  execration  to  every 
Englishman,  and  of  contempt  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
case,  if  indeed  it  could  be  farther  disgraced,  or  rendered  more 
odious,  was,  by  this  last  circumstance,  reduced  to  the  lowest 
pitch  of  infamy.  He  concluded  an  able  and  feeling  speech  by 
moving,  "That  this  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months." 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  explanation,  denied  that  he  had 
admitted  that  substantial  justice  could  not  be  done  to  her  ma- 
jesty by  the  house. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  en- 
treated their  lordships  to  hear  the  whole  of  the  case. 

The  uEarl  of  Darnley  was  of  opinion,  that,  before  they  came 
to  any  vote  on  the  proposition  of  his  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon),  her  Majesty's  counsel  ought  to  be  asked  whether 
the  absence  of  Rastelli  would  be  injurious  to  their  client's 
case. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that,  when  a  suspicion  was  raised,  that, 
if  the  witness  who  had  quitted  this  country  were  examined 
before  any  information  relative  to  what  had  just  occurred 
could  be  afforded  to  him,  it  would  render  the  defence  of  her 
majesty  complete  and  triumphant  over  the  worst  conspiracy 
that  ever  was  formed  to  ruin  the  character  and  destroy  the 
honour  of  an  individual ;  and  if  the  circumstance  of  the  delay 
rendered  it  impossible,  as  it  .did  according  to  the  admission  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  the  examination  could  be  pur-- 
•Hied  effectually  and  satisfactorily  hereafter, — then,  he  must 
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contend  that  the  house  was  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
substantial  justice  could  not  be  done;  and  if  his  nohle  friend 
persevered  in  his  motion,  it  must  undoubtedly  receive  his 
(Earl  Grey's)  assent.  In  speaking  of  the  fact  itself,  he  would 
not  say  that  it  was  ill-judged,  but  that  it  was  most  iniquitous. 
He  feelingly  and  eloquently  reprobated  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  contended  that  substantial  justice 
could  be  done.  He  allowed  that  the  sending  away  of  Rastelli 
would  have  been  a  flagitious  act,  if  the  object  had  been  to 
withdraw  the  witness  from  justice  ;  but  he  was  most  conscien- 
tiously convinced  that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  it  had  had  no  such  intention,  but  had  felt  convinced 
that  the  man  would  have  returned  before  the  house  arrived  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  proceeding.    (Name,  name). 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  argued  at  some  length  against  the 
notion  that  substantial  justice  could  not  be  done  to  her  ma- 
jesty, because  Rastelli  had  been  withdrawn.  He  strenuously 
contended  for  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  proceedings, 
and  denied  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy. 

The  Earl  of  Morley  entreated  the  noble  mover  of  the  ques- 
tion before  the  house  not  to  press  it  to  a  vote  in  the  present 
unprepared  state  of  the  house. 

[Here  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  took  his  seat  by  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  and  conferred  with  him  for  some  minutes,  which 
appeared  to  occasion  some  observation  below  the  bar.] 

Lord  AJvanley  wished  to  learn  who  was  the  individual  that 
had  sent  Rastelli  to  Milan,  arid  whether  he  was  one  of  the 
Milan  commissioners. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  that  it  was  Mr.  Powell. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  (after  the  confusion  had  in  some 
degree  subsided)  said  that  he  wished  the  following  question  to 
be  submitted  to  the  counsel  for  the  queen  :  Whether  the  im- 
mediate attendance  and  examination  of  Rastelli  were  material 
to  their  case  ?  After  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  learned  gen- 
tlemen upon  this  point,  he  should  perhaps  be  better  enabled 
to  judge  what  step  ought  next  to  be  taken.  Though  nothing, 
not  even  the  speeches  of  counsel,  could  alter  his  opinion,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  house,  it 
ought  not  proceed  farther  in  this  inquiry  ;  yet,  in  deference 
to  the  opinions  expressed  by  noble  lords  of  more  experience 
than  hunself,  he  should  not  press  the  motion  he  had  ottered 
to  a  division. 

The  Earl  of  Blessington  made  an  eulogiuin  on  Mr.  PowelJ. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  when  the  noble  earl  opposite 
(Liverpool)  gave  the  pledge  that  no  witnesses  should  leave  the 
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country,  he  ought  fairly  to  have  avowed  that  he  had  no  power 
to  retain  them,  that  they  might,  if  necessary,  be  subjected  to 
to  trials  for  perjury.  If  the  motion  had  been  persisted  in, , he 
would  have  given  his  vote  in  its  favour.  To  have  thus  ter- 
minated the  proceedings  would  be  like  non-suiting  a  prose- 
cutor for  want  of  evidence.  He  ridiculed  appeals  to  cha- 
racter, in  respect  to- persons  committing  acts  which  are  in 
themselves  iniquitous,  and  an  impeding  of  justice.  He  did 
not  stand  up  for  mercy  to  the  queen,  but  to  the  court  itself. 
The  course  of  justice  had  been  perverted,  and  it  was  much 
better  to  stop  altogether,  than  to  persevere  in  a  road  which 
could  lead  to  no  satisfactory  termination. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that,  as  the  motion  to  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  proceeding  had  been  withdrawn,  he  should  now 
move  that  the  question  suggested  be  put,  and  that  the  house 
should  then  adjourn,  thereby  giving  the  counsel  an  opportunity 
for  consideration. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that,  as  Mr.  Powell's  name  had  been 
mentioned,  he  ought  to  be  called  to  the  bar  to  account  for 
his  conduct. 

lhe  .Lord  Chancellor  remarked,  that,  as  it  was  now  half- 
past  four,  it  might  be  better  if  Mr.  Powell  were  required  to 
attend  to-morrow.  The  house,  however,  manifesting  a  de- 
cided wish  that  Mr.  Powell  should  be  immediately  examined, 

John  Allan  Powell,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  having  been 
sworn,  was  examined  by  the  lords  as  follows  : 

Earl  Grey. — Were  you  employed  under  the  commission  of  Milan? 
1  was. 

Are  you  at  present  the  agent  in  support  of  this  bill  ?  I  am  assisting 
the  agents  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Were  you  present  in  this  court  at  the  examination  of  Rastelii? 
I  was. 

State  then  why  you  sent  Rastelii  on  a  mission  out  of  this  country  ? 
I  recommended  that  Rastelii  should  be  sent. 

To  whom  did  you  recommend  that?  1  recommended  it  at  the  Fo- 
reign-office. 

Was  it  at  the  Foreign-office  you  applied  to  have  Rastelii  sent  on  this 
foreign  mission  ?        As  a  courier. 

Did  you  get  passports  for  that  purpose  at  the  Foreign-office  ?  [ 
did  not. 

Can  you  state  who  did  ?         1  did  not 

But  you  applied  at  the  Foreign-office  ;  you  recommended  he  should 
be  sent  on  this  mission?  If  your  lordships  will  allow  me,  I  will  give 
the  explanation :  Rastelii  had  been  the  courier  who  had  conducted  a 
great  number  of  witnesses  to  Dover;  those  witnesses  had  been  mal- 
treated by  the  populace  at  Dover ;  they  were  afterwards  sent  into 
Holland.  ' 

Do  you  speak  to  your  own  knowledge  when  you  say  they  had  been 
ill-treated  at  Dover?         I  speak  frcfin  the  information   of  Rastelii.     1 
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am  stating  the  motives  that  induced  me  to  make  that  recommendation 
I  learned  that  various  reports  were  propagated  in  Italy  of  the  dangers 
which  the  witnesses  for  the  bill  ran,  by  coming  over  to  this  coantry.  1 
had  heard  that  reports  were  propagated  in  Italy  that  they  had  received 
great  personal  injuries.  1  had  heard  that  the  families  of  those  persons 
who  were  here  were  exceedingly  anxious  upon  the  subject  of  their  rela- 
tions who  were  in  this  country.  1  had  understood  Rastelli  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  greater  part  of  the  families  of  those  persons,  and  I 
considered  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  those  relations  and 
friends,  that  some  person  who  had  seen  the  whole  of  those  witnesses  in 
this  country,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  those  families,  should  go  over 
there  with  letters  from  the  witnesses,  and  having  himself  been  an  eye- 
witness of  their  safety  here,  that  he  should  report  to  those  families  what 
their  situation  really  was,  and  by  that  means  that  he  should  put  an  end 
to  the  great  anxiety  which  I  thought  those  families  must  necessarily 
feel  for  their  friends. 

Admitting  this  to  have  been  your  motive,  did  you  not  know  that  by 
sending  Rastelli  out  of  the  country  it  would  be  impossible  to  examine  him 
here  upon  the  subject  of  his  evidence,  if  a  necessity  should  arise  for  that? 
At  the  time  that  Rastelli  was  sent  away,  which  I  think  was  the  Thursday 
or  Friday  after  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  I  conceived  that  there 
would  have  been  ample  time  afforded  before  any  such  necessity  could 
arise :  my  instructions  to  Rastelli  were  specific,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
that  he  was  to  return  here  on  or  before  the  3d  of  October;  aud  at 
the  time  that  Rastelli  went,  I  had  a  firm  conviction  in  my  own  mind 
that  he  would   so  return. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  the  Foreign-office  when  you  made  the  repre- 
sentation you  have  stated?  It  was  either  Mr.  Planta  or  Lord  Clan- 
william,  I  am  not  certain  which,  to  whom  1  think  I  stated  that  Rastelli 
was  to  be  sent  as  a  courier  to  Italy. 

Did  you  state  to  the  persons  at  the  Foreign-office,  whoever  they  might 
be,  that  Rastelli  had  been  examined  as  a  witness  at  this  bar  ?  1  do  not 
recollect  to  have  made  such  statement. 

Did  you  state  who  he  was  ?  1  believe  it  was  perfectly  known 
who  he  was. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  which  enables  you  to  state,  whether 
it  is  probable  that  Rastelli  will  soon  be  again  in  England?  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  be  soon  in  England,  because  the 
most  positive  directions  have  been  sent,  that  he  should  be  sent  over  ; 
that  every  means  should  be  used  to  make  him  come  over  here. 

When  were  those  directions  sent  ?  They  have  been  sent  two  or 
three  times;  the  last  directions  were  sent  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the 
most  positive  directions. 

Has  any  answer  been  received  to  the  first  directions?  I  have 
learned  that  Rastelli  had  for  some  days  been  violently  ill,  and  confined  to 
his  bed  with  a  fever,  having  been  blopded  and  attended  by  some  me- 
dical person. 

Another  Peer. — Did  you  ever  receive  any  directions  from  his  majesty's 
government  not  to  allow  any  of  the  witnesses,  as  far  as  you  could  pre- 
vent it,  going  out  of  this  country,  or  any  instructions  to  that  effect  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  any  specific  instructions  to  have  been  given  to  me  to 
that  effect;  but  at  the  time  I  sent  Rastelli,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
he  would  be  called  upon  again  as  a  witness,  or  that  he  would  be  wanted 
as  a  witness,  until,  if  this  bvll  should  have  passed  this  house,  it  should 
have  gone  to  the  Mouse  of  Commons. 

Is  it  1o  be  understood,  that  no  s'.icli   instructions  were  given  by  the 
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government  of  this  country  to  you.  To  me  personally,  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  specific  instructions  having  been  given  upon  this  subject; 
but  I  certainly  was  present  at  the  debate  in  this  house,  in  which  the 
noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  government  had  stated  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  take  every  care  they  could,  that  the  wit- 
nesses should  not  go  away. 

Knowing  that,  did  you  not  consider  it  at  least  an  act  of  disobedience 
to  those  instructions,  allowing  or  recommending  this  person  to  be  sent 
abroad  as  a  courier  ?  I  did  not  consider  it  an  act  of  disobedience ;  I 
did  not  give  it  that  consideration'  at  all ;  I  had  a  full  expectation  that  the 
man  would  return;  I  never  would  have  sent  him  if  I  had  not  had  the 
fullest  conviction  on  my  own  mind  that  the  man  would  be  here  on  or 
before  the  3d  of  October. 

Was  there  any  intention,  when  he  went  with  those  letters,  of  his 
bringing  back  other  witnesses  to  rebut  those  for  the  queen  ?  None 
whatever. 

Lord  Alvanley. — Could  not  the  families  of  the  persons  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  maltreated  at  Dover  have  applied  at  Milan  to  Colonel 
Browne  for  intelligence  upon  the  subject  of  the  witnesses?  They 
certainly  could  have  applied  to  Colonel  Browne  for  intelligence,  and 
many  of  them  did,  as  I  understand,  apply  to  Colonel  Browne ;  he  gave 
them  the  best  assurances  he  could,  but  they  were  not  satisfied  with  those 
assurances ;  the  reports  of  maltreatment  came  from  various  quarters. 
I  have  received  depositions  of  the  relations  of  persons  here,  in  which 
they  depose  to  have  heard  of  serious  injuries  received  by  their  relations, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  assurances  which  they  received  to  the 
contrary  from  Colonel  Browne,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  those 
assurances. 

In  the  event  of  Rastelli's  wishing  to  withdraw  himself  from  judgment, 
have  you,  or  do  you  conceive  you  have  any  means  of  compelling  him 
to  appear?  .  Individually  I  can  have  no  means  of  compelling  him  to 
appear ;  but  I  certainly  conceive  that,  from  the  instructions  which  have 
been  sent  out,  means  will  be  taken  with  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is,  to  compel  him  to  appear,  if  he  should  be  able  to  come, 
aud  should  refuse  to  come. 

Have  any  of  the  other  witnesses  been  sent  out  of  the  country  ?  Not 
to  my  knowledge,  one. 

Lord  Erskine  moved  that  the  question  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon be  put  to  the  counsel  for  her  majesty. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  hoped  that  the  house  would  not  so 
suddenly  call  upon  him  to  give  his  opinion,  whether  a  question 
so  material  were  fit  or  unfit,  in  its  present  shape,  to  be  put  to 
counsel.  It  was  this,  '  Whether  the  counsel  for  the  queen 
think  it  material  to  the  case  of  her  majesty,  that  Rastelli  should 
be  immediately  called  and  examined  V  His  lordship  doubted 
whether  this  question  could  be  put  as  at  present  worded ;  at  all 
events  it  seemed  to  him,  that,  if  put,  it  ought  to  be  followed 
up  by  requiring  the  counsel  for  the  queen  to  state  the  grounds 
of  their  opinion.  He  should  therefore  move  that  the  house  do 
now  adjourn. 

Adjourned. 

VOL.  II.      t  .2    Q 
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THIRTY-SECOND  DAY,— SATURDAY,  OCT.  14. 

*  On  the  formation  of  the  court,  John  Allan  Powell,  Esq. 
was  further  examined  by  the  Lords. 

"  You  have  stated,  that  Rastelli  was  sent  to  Milan  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  after  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  that  was  on  the  14th  or  15th 
of  September?  On  the  14th  or  15th  of  September.  I  left  town 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  Friday  I  believe,  but  1  am  hot 
certain  that  Rastelli  went  the  preceding  evening,  but  I  did  not  see 
him  go. 

Do  you  know  whether  Rastelli  was  directed  to  take  despatches  on  his 
way  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart  at  Paris?         I  do  not. 

When  you  sent,  Rastelli  abroad,  in  how  many  days  did  you  calculate 
that  he  would  probably  arrive  at  Milan  ?  1  calculated  that  he  might 
arrive  at  Milan  in  seven  or  eight  days. 

What  time  was  it  understood  that  Rastelli  was  to  remain  at  Milan? 
I  sentsome  papers  by  Rastelli  to  be  further  legalized,  which  had  been 
sent  over,  as  1  conceived,  not  sufficiently  so:  those  papers  I  thought 
might  have  been  made  use  of  upon  the  opening  of  this  business  again  ; 
consequently  Rastelli  was  to  have  returned  previous  to  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, to  have  brought  back  those  papers. 

Was  Rastelli  instructed  by  you  to  go  any  whet  e  except  to  Milan? 
Nowhere  except  to  Milan  ;  he  was  to  go  direct  there. 

Do  you  know  that  at  or  near  the  same  time  any  persons  who  had 
been  sent  over  here,  in  order  to  give  testimony  in  this  cause,  were  tent 
back  to  Milan  ?  I  know  that,  previous  to  that  time,  a  person  who 
had  been  sent  over  here  had  been  sent  back,  not  any  person  who  had 
been  examined. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that,  previous  to  Rastelli's  going  to  Italy, 
no  person  who  had  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  or  de- 
position had  been  sent  back,  or  permitted  to  return  to  Italy,  except  the 
person  you  have  already  mentioned?  To  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge there  has  not  been. 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief? 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in,  and  the  question  was  pro- 
posed. 

I  have  heard  that  two  others  have  gone. 

At  the  time  you  resolved  to  send  Rastelli  to  Milan  had  you  inquired 
whether  it  was  probable  that  any  witnesses  would  be  soon  permitted  to 
depart?         1  had  made  no  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

You  stated  that  you  had  received  letters  stating  that  Rastelli  was 
ill,  from  whom  did  you  receive  those  letters?        From  Colonel  Browne. 

Have  you  got  those  letters?         I  have  not  them  about  me. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  from  Rastelli  himself  since  he  left 
England  ?        None,  nor  made  any  to  him. 

Is  the  house  to  collect  from  your  evidence  of  yesterday,  that  you 
applied  yourself  to  the  Foreign-Office  for  a  passport  for  Rastelli.  I 
mentioned  at  the  Foreign-Office  that  Rastelli  was  to  go  as  a  courier. 

Antecedently  to  your  application  were  you  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sons of  Lord  Clanwilliam  and  Mr.  Planta  ?        I  was. 

Do  you  consider  that,  as  agent  for  this  inquiry,  the  witnesses  are  all 
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under  your  direction  and  control?  Certainly  not  under  my  Direction 
and  control. 

Did  you  make  the  application  to  Rastelli  to  go  as  courier,  or  Rastelh 
to  you  ?         1 ;  not  Rastelli  to  me. 

Solely  for  the  express  purpose  of  quieting  the  minds  of  those  wit- 
nesses in  Cotton-Garden  ?  Of  quieting  the  minds  of  the  families  and 
relatives  of  the  witnesses  in  Cotton-Garden. 

Solely  for  that  purpose?  Solely  for  that  purpose,  and  of  taking 
back  those  papers  ;  1  sent  the  papers  with  him  as  a  courier. 

If  your  sole  object  in  sending  Rastelli  was  to  quiet  the  apprehension 
of  the  families  of  persons  whom  they  might  be  anxious  for,  how  came 
you  to  send  by  him  the  papers  to  legalize  at  Milan,  the  legalizing  of 
which  might  create  some  delay,  if  he  was  to  bring  them  back  ?  I 
did  not  send  the  papers  that  he  might  legalize  them  ;  I  sent  papers  by 
him  to  Milan  to  be  legalized,  that  further  proof  might  be  had  of  them  ; 
and  I  expected  that  those  papers  would  be  legalized  in  sufficient  time 
for  Rastelli  to  bring  them  back  here  on  or  before  the  third  of  October. 

Did  you  intend  that  the  papers  should  not  be  left  by  him  to  be 
legalized  in  his  absence,  but  that  he  was  to  wait  to  bring  them  back  ? 
I  had  no  expectation  of  that  sort ;  it  would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Colonel  Browne  to  send  those  papers  back  by  Rastelli  or  not. 

State  what  families  of  witnesses  now  in  Cotton-Garden  you  know  to 
be  resident  at  Milan  ?  Rancatti,  1  think,  and  the  Majocchi's,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Milan  ;  1  cannot  carry  in  my  mind  the  names  of  those 
witnesses;  if  1  could  see  those  names,  probably  I  might  be  able  to  point 
out  some  others  ;  it  was  intended  not  only  to  the  families  at  Milan,  but 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan  also. 

Did  you  give  any  instruction  to  Rastelli  to  quit  Milan,  and  go  into 
the  part  of  the  neighbourhood  or  country  adjacent  to  Milan,  where 
those  families  resided,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  those  assurances? 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  gave  any  precise  instructions  upon  that  sub- 
ject, but  he  was  to  take  letters,  and  did  take  letters  from  the  witnesses 
in  Cotton-Garden  to  their  families. 

Then  it  was  by  means  of  those  letters  so  conveyed  from  Cotton -Gar- 
den by  Rastelli  that  you  expected  that  the  families  you  allude  to  would 
derive  that  assurance  ?  By  means  of  those  letters  and  Rastelli's  per- 
sonal appearance  at  Milan,  and  probably  the  neighbourhood,  that  he 
would  be  sent  from  Milan  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Had  you  reason  to  expect  that  Rastelli,  without  any  instructions  from 
you,  would  go  into  the  various  countries  adjacent,  to  Milan,  in  which 
those  families  resided,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  assurance  to  them 
by  his  personal  appearance?  I  recollect  having  stated  to  Rastelli 
that  he  should  take  letters  to  the  families  of  the  different  persons  who 
were  there,  and  that  he  should  assure  them  of  their  being  safe,  and  I 
concluded  that  Colonel  Browne  would  send  him  to  those  different  per- 
sons to  give  that  assurance. 

Would  it  have  been  possible  for  Rastelli  to  convey  that  assurance  by 
carrying  letters  to  those  families  in  the  different  places  where  they  re- 
sided, and  by  his  personal  appearance  before  them,  without  incurring  a 
greater  delay  than  that  which  you  stated  would  belong  to  his  mission  ? 
As  I  have  already  said,  Rastelli  left  this  country,  I  believe,  either  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  or  the  morning  of  the  15th,  I  do  not  know  which, 
not  having  seen  him  go  :  couriers  have  gone  to  Milan  in  six  days  and 
six  nights ;  supposing  him  to  have  taken  seven,  it  would  have  brought 
it  to  the  21st  or  22d,  leaving  eleven  days  before  the  3d  of  October;  the 
distance  he  had  to  go  into  the  country  would  have  been  either  to  Monza, 
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which  is  about  ten  miles,  where  oue  of  the  families  lived,  and  Como, 
which  is  about  five  and  twenty.    . 

Do  you  know  whether  any  letter  was  sent  to  Trieste  ?  By  Ras- 
telli ;  I  do  not  know  what  letters  he  took. 

Can  you  state  what  number  of  letters  were  sent  by  him?        I  do  not 
know- 
Did  you  send  any  letter  to  Colonel  Browne,  by  Rastelli  on  the  subject 
of  Rastelli's  mission  ?         I  did. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter?         I  have. 

Can  you  produce  it?  1  can  produce  it;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
matter  relative  to  other  subjects;  whether  in  my  situation  1  ought  to 
produce  it  or  not,  I  must  leave  to  the  house,  whether  confidential  com- 
munications ought  to  be  produced. 

Can  you  produce  that  part  of  the  letter  which  refers  to  the  causes  of 
Rastelli's  being  sent?  It  is  altogether  a  confidential  communication, 
which  in  my  situation  1  must  defer,  and  submit  to  the  house  whether  1 
ought  to  produce  it  or  not. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  you  are  in  possession  of  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Browne,  giving  an  account  of  Rastelli's  illness  ?         1  am. 

Can  you  produce,  if  not  the  whole,  that  part  of  the  letter  which  con- 
tains that  communication  ?  1  consider  all  the  communications  made 
to  me  by  Colonel  Browne  in  this  business  as  made  »o  me  confidentially, 
and  as  considering  me  one  of  the  agents  on  this  bill. 

You  therefore  object  ?  I  therefore  object  to  the  production  of  any 
correspondence  to  Colonel  Browne,  or  from  him. 

Or  any  part  of  that  correspondence?  If  1  object  to  the  whole,  I 
object  to  every  part. 

You  also  object  to  the  production  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  your 
letter  to  Colonel  Browne  on  the  subject  of  Rastelli's  mission  ?  1  object, 
in  the  character  in  which  I  stand,  to  the  production  of  any  correspond- 
ence either  to  or  from  Colonel  Browne. 

You  were  unders'tood  to  say,  that  you  gave  positive  injunctions  to 
Rastelli  to  return  before  the  3d  of  October?  If  I  recollect  right,  I 
stated  to  Rastelli  that  he  was  to  be  back  on  or  before  the  3d  of  October, 
or  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could. 

Did  you  state  to  him  the  reason  for  the  necessity  of  his  speedy 
return  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  stated  any  reason  for  his  speedy 
return. 

You  were  understood  to  state  yesterday,  you  did  not  expect  that  Ras- 
telli would  be  wanted  before  this  business  was  proceeded  on  in  the 
House  of"  Commons  ?  I  did  not  expect  he  would  be  wanted  as  a  wit- 
ness until  this  proceeding  would  go  on  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  what  account  then  did  you  give  him  so  positive  an  injunction  to 
be  back  by  the  third  of  October,  or  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could  ?  Be- 
cause I  expected  him  to  return  with  the  papers  which  1  had  sent,  and 
which  I  conceived  I  might  want  to  use  upon  the  re-commencement  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  third  of  October. 

It  was  for  tiiat  purpose,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  called  in 
case  of  necessity,  in  consequence  of  any  examinations  that  might  arise 
in  this  house  ?  The  necessity  of  his  being  called  as  a  witness  in  the 
proceedings  in  this  house  did  not  suggest  itself  to  me;  the  counsel 
against  the  bill  having  stated,  that  they  had  no  further  questions  to  put 
to  any  of  the  witnesses  in  support  of  the  bill,  nis  being  called  upon  by 
them  as  a  witness  in  the  course  of  their  defence  did  not  suggest  itself 
to  me. 

You  were  aware,  however,  of  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  it  was 
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necessary  all  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  here  should  be. 
kept  in  a  state  to  be  produced,  if  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings?       I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Were  you  not  aware,  that  this  house  had  expressly  stated  its  opinion, 
that  every  witness  examined  in  this  cause  should  be  kept  in  a  state  to 
be  roproduced,  if  necessary,  in  the  progress  of  this  inquiry  ?  I  cer- 
tainly understood  that,  during  the  inquiry  in  support  of  the  bill,  during 
the  giving  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill,  the  house  would 
require  it. 

You  were  understood  yesterday  to  state,  that  you  had  been  present 
when  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  stated  to  the  house  an  assurance 
that  every  witness,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  command  it, 
should  be  forthcoming,  to  answer  any  questions  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  put  to  him  in  the  further  progress  of  this  inquiry  ? 
Certainly. 

Then  were  you  not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  Rastelli,  as  well  as  the 
other  witnesses,  being  kept  here  for  that  purpose  ?  1  can  only  say, 
that  it  did  not  suggest  itself  to  me  at  the  time  of  Rastelli's  going;  if  it 
had  in  any  manner  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  I  should  not  have 
(nought  of  sending  him. 

If  any  witnesses  had  been  sent  back  previously,  or  at  the  time  of  Ras- 
telli's going,  jnight  not  they  have  effected  all  the  purposes  of  assuring 
the  families  of  those  who  remained  here  of  their  personal  safety?  I 
considered  Rastelli  the  best  person  to  send  back  for  that  purpose,  because 
he  had  accompanied  those  wittiseses  who  had  been  mal-treated;  I  be- 
lieved him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  families,  and  consequently 
that'he  was  (he  best  person  to  go  back  for  that  purpose. 

You  meant,  then,  that  he  should  have  a  personal  communication  with 
the  families  of  those  witnesses  ?  As  far  as  was  in  his  power,  that  was 
my  intention. 

You  considered  him  as  the  best  agent  to  have  communication  with 
the  families   of  those  persons?  I   thought  him    the   best   person 

to  have  communication  with  the  families  of  those  persons  for  that 
purpose. 

The  reason,  then  of  your  sending  Rastelli  back  was,  that  he  might 
have  such  communication  with  the  families  of  those  persons?  The 
reason  of  my  sending  Rnstelli  back  was,  that  he  might  take  letters 
from  the  individuals  hereto  their  friends  and  families,  and  that  he  might 
personally  communicate  the  situation  in  which  those  persons  were 
here. 

State  from  your  knowledge,  as  an  a<:ent  in  this  cause,  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  examined  here,  whether  any  one  of  their  families  is 
resident  in  Milan  ?  Never  having  seen  their  families,  or  been  in 
communication  wi;h  their  families,  I  cannot  state  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  anything  about  it. 

Those  witnesses  have  all  been  examined  here  as  to  the  places  of  their 
residence?  I   do  not  recollect  the  places  of  residence   they  have 

stated. 

Do  not  you  know  that  all,  except  Majocchi,  >ave  stated  that  their 
residence  was  at  other  places,  and  not  at  Milan'  ?  I  do  not  know, 
because  I  do  not  know  where  they  have  stated  their  residences  to  be. 

You  meant  that  Rastelli  should  have  communication  with  theii 
families-?  1  meant  that  Rastelli  should  have  communication  with  all 
(he  families,  as  far  as  he  could,  in  Milan  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

You    have  stated,  that  if  a  courier  goes  day  and    night,   and  uses 
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all  possible  expedition,  he  may  go  from  hence  to  Milan  in  seven 
days,  and  return  in  as  many  ?  Six  days  and  nights ;  1  have  heard 
of  couriers  going  in  even  less  time  than  that,  in  five  days  and  six 
nights. 

You  seem  to  allow,  upon  the  average,  seven  days  as  a  quick  expedi- 
tion ?  Not  as  extraordinary  expedition ;  I  take  it  that  a  courier, 
using  no  extraordinary  diligence,  perhaps  I  may  say  ordinary  diligence, 
would  get  to  Milan  in  six  days  and  nights. 

Do  you  think  a  courier,  using  his  utmost  diligence,  could  go  from 
hence  to  Milan  and  return,  without  any  delay  there  whatever,  in  less 
than  fourteen  days  ?         I  do  think  so  ;  1  think  he  might. 

Did  you  expect  that  Rastelli  could  have  performed  the  journey  in 
less  time  than  that,  there  and  back  ?  I  can  scarcely  say  what  my 
expectation  was;  I  generally  calculate  a  courier's  going  in  six  days  and 
nights;  I  know  it  has  been  repeatedly  done. 

Supposing  this  man  had  travelled  twelve  days  and  twelve  nights 
without  intermission,  that  was  the  least  time  in  which  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  go  and  return  from  Milan  ?  1  do  not  say  the  least  time, 
but  that  is  the  time  he  would  probably  have  taken,  if  not  a  day  or  two 
more  ;  he  might  have  taken  a  day  or  two  more. 

Then  state  what  time  there  was  left,  considering  the  time  occupied  n 
going  and  coming,  for  him  to  execute  this  commission  oi  personal  com- 
munication with  the  families  of  the  witnesses,  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  have  been  here  again  on  the  third  of  October  ?  Supposing 
him  to  have  left  London  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  he  would  have 
arrived  at  Milan  on  the  'iOth  ;  I  believe  he  went  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  allowing  six  days  for  his  return,  whenever  that  might  be,  that 
would  be  the  26th,  he  would  then  have  seven  days. 

Did  Colonel  Browne  state  in  his  letter  to  you  the  date  of  his  arrival 
at  Milan  ?         I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

On  referring  to  your  letters,  if  you  find  the  date  stated,  should  you 
have  any  objection  to  communicate  it  to  the  house?  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  communicating  that,  except  that  1  object  to  communicating 
anything. 

You  object  to  communicating  the  mere  fact  of  a  date?  The  mere 
fact  of  a  date  I  could  have  no  objection  to  communicate,  except,  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  confidential  communication  that  has  taken  place 
between  Colonel  Browne  and  myself.  I  consider  that  I  ought  in  my 
character  to  object,— it  is  not  that  I  should  have  any  personal  objection, 
but  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  object  to  making  any  communication  of 
that  nature. 

Have  any  of  the  persons  whom  you  have  stated  to  have  been  ill-use(f 
at  Dover  returned  to  Italy  ?  None  to  my  knowledge,  except  Rastelli 
himself,  who  was  ill-used. 

Was  there  not  a  woman  among  those  persons?  I  understood  there 
was.  I  understood  one  man  has  never  recovered  the  effect  of  it,  he  has 
been  deaf  ever  since. 

Is  that  woman  still  in  England?         She  is. 

Did  Rastelli  bring  more  than  one  set  of  witnesses  to  this  country  ? 
I  cannot  recollect  all  the  names,  1  can  recollect  some  he  brought  over 
to  Dover,  as  1  understood  ;  I  did  not  see  them. 

On  inquiry,  can  you  ascertain  the  names  of  those  witnesses  whom 
Rastelli  brought?         I  could,  on  inquiry,  ascertain  the  names. 

Can  you  state  what  was  the  greatest  distance  of  the  residence  of  any 
witness  from  Milan,  whom  Rastelli  brought  to  this  country?  I 
cannot;  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  all,  therefore  I  cannot  state. 
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Do  you  conceive  Rastelli  could  communicate  with  the  families  of  all 
tlie  witnesses  he  brought  here,  by  going  to  Milan  ?  That  he  could 
conveniently  communicate  with  them  all,  certainly. 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  two  persons,  whom  you  state  to 
have  been  sent  back  to  Italy.  I  have  stated  one  person  to  have  been 
sent  back  to  Italy. 

Do  you  know  his  name  ?         I  do, — Aquabuona. 

Did  you  not  know,  that  you,  had  lost  all  control  over  Rastelli  the 
moment  he  quitted  England ;  and  might  not  any  other  courier,  not 
placed  under  such  circumstances,  have  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the 
families  of  the  witnesses  ?  Personally,  I  lost  all  control  over  him; 
but  1  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had  any  control  over  him;  I  have 
already  staled,  that  I  did  not  think  any  other  person  could  so  well  have 
communicated  that  information. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  consider  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
are  not  under  your  direction  and  control;  do  you  know  under  whose 
direction  and  control  they  are?  lean  scarcely  state  under  whose,  I 
consider  them  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  government  gene- 
rally, and  the  agents  of  the  government. 

Who  is  the  person  immediately  authorized  by  government  to  see  after 
those  witnesses,  and  to  direct  and  control  those  witnesses;  do  you  know 
of  your  own  knowledge?  There  are  several  persons  who  reside  in 
the  place  with  them,  under  whose  immediate  direction,  whether  con- 
trol I  cannot  say,  but  under  whose  direction  and  care  they  are. 

In  point  of  fact,  are  persons  admitted  to  see  the  witnesses,  or  refused 
admission,  by  your  order?  I  have  given  directions,  *hat  persons 
should  be  admitted  to  see  the  witnesses,  and  certainly  L  have  given 
directions  that  strangers  should  be  excluded;  not  that  a  constant, 
direct,  and  free  communication  should  be  had  to  the  witnesses  by  every 
body  who  wished  to  go  there,  because  I  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
their  safety. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  that  you  did  not  consider  Rastelli  to  be 
under  your  direction  or  control,  under  what  authority  did  you  take 
upon  yourself  to  send  Rastelli  from  the  country?  As  a  person  assisting, 
an  agent,  perhaps,  I  may  call  myself;  a  person  assisting  in  the  support 
of  this  bill;  I  conceived  that  I  had  a  right  to  send  Rastelli,  that  1  had 
that  sort  of  implied  authority. 

Did  you  send  Rastelli  out  of  the  country  of  your  own  mere  motion, 
without  any  communication  with  any  other  agent  in  the  cause  ?  1  do 
not  recollect  whether  I  made  any  communication  to  any  other  agent 
in  the  cause;  I  know  I  spoke  of  it  generally;  I  made  no  secret  of 
sending  Rastelli. 

You  took  it  solely  upon  yourself  to  send  this  person,  whom  you  did 
not  consider  under  your  control,  out  of  the  country  upon  this  occa- 
sion ?  I  took  upon  myself  to  send  this  person  as  a  courier  upon  that 
occasion. 

Can  you-state  the  names  of  those  witnesses  whom  Rastelli  brought 
over  to  this  country?  1  did  not  see  the  witnesses  brought  over  "by 
Rastelli,  1  can  merely  state  it  from  hearsay,  therefore  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  as  to  who  they  were. 

Did  you  consider  yourself  as  having  any  authority  over  Rastelli  to 
order  him  to  go  out  of  the  country  ?  If  the  man  had  refused  to  go 
out  of  the  country,  I  certainly  had  no  authority  to  order  him;,  I  even 
considered  him  at  liberty  to  go  if  he  pleased,  and  that  I  could  not  hare 
stopped  him ;  I  conceived  that  he  was  under  no  legal  restraint. 

The  Attorney~General  of  the  Queen. — Previous  to  Rastelli's  being  sent 
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back  to  Ttaly,  how  many  of  the  witnesses  had,  to  the  best  of  your  know- 
edge  and  belief,  returned  to  the  north  of  Italy  after  having  been  here  ? 
I  do  not  know  of  any;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  none. 

Will  you  undertake  to  swear,  that  at  the  time  that  Rastelli  was  sent 
back,  you  did  not  know  and  believe  that  any  persons  who  had  been  in 
this  country  as  witnesses,  had  returned  to  the  north  of  Italy  ?  To  ttie 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  nu;;e. 

The  question  relates  to  witnesses  who  have  been  here  and  have  never 
been  examined  at  all;  will  you  undertake  to  swear  that:  none  of  those 
witnesses  who  had  not  been  examined,  had  gone  back  at  that  time  to 
the  north  of  Italy?  None;  1  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  any. 
1  know  of  one  person  who  was  sent  over  here  as  a  witness  having  been 
sent  back  to  the  south  of  Italy;  I  know  of  no  person  who  had  been  sent 
over  here ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  person  who  had  been  sent  over 
here;  I  have  no  belief  of  any  person  who  had  been  sent  over  here 
having  returned  to  the  north  of  Italy ;  if  there  beany  names,  and  you 
will  state  them,  it  may  bring  it  to  my  recollection.  There  were  so  many 
persons  that  1  cannot  possibly  take  upon  myself  to  recollect  every  name 
of  every  individual  who  has  come  over  here;  some  have  come  over  that 
1  have  never  seed. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear,  that,  at  the  time  Rastelli  was 
sent  back,  no  other  person  employed  as  a  courier  under  the  Milan  com- 
mission, had  ever  gone  from  this  country  to  the  north  of  Italy  after  the 
Dover  riot;  Krouse,  any  other  person  employed  as  a  courier  under  the 
Milan  commission  ?  After  the  Dover  riot,  certainly  not,  under  the 
Milan  commission ;  I  consider  the  Milan  commission  to  have  ceased  its 
functions  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  myself  from  Italy,  early  in 
the  month  of  June,  1819 ;  having  left  Milan  myself  in  the  month  of  May, 
for  the  last  time,  but  having  ceased  to  act  in  the  month  of  March,  1819. 
I  do  not  consider  myself  as  having  acted  under  that  Milan  commission  in 
this  country. 

The  question  relates  to  any  persons  employed  as  a  courier  in  relation 
to  this  bill,  and  to  the  persons  to  be  examined  in  support  of  this  bill? 
Certainly  couriers  have  been  sent  from  this  country  since  the  Dover  riot. 

Will  you  give  the  names  of  some  of  those  persons  who  have  so  gone 
backwards  and  forwards  since  the  Dover  riot?  Dots  the  question 
mean  down  to  the  present  time? 

Down  to  Rastelli's  departure  ?        I  know  as  a  courier,  Krouse. 

Had  not  Krouse  brought  over  some  of  the  witnesses  from  the  north  of 
Italy  ?        Yes. 

Has  any  other  person  gone  backwards  and  forwards  since  the  Dover 
riot,  as  a  courier  to  the  north  of  Italy  ?  Other  persons  have  gone  as 
couriers  to  the  north  of  Italy. 

Who  ?        I  do  not  know ;  Krouse  is  the  courier  I  know. 

Did  you  know  of  Krouse  having  so  returned  to  Italy  after  the  Dover 
riot,  at  the  time  you  sent  off  Rastelli  ?  -      1  did. 

Did  you  also  know  of  those  other  persons  having  gone  as  couriers  at 
the  same  time  ?        1  did. 

Did  you  send  any  other  courier,  besides  Rastelli,  to  give  information 
and  comfort  to  the  families  of  the  other  sets  of  witnesses,  besides  those 
whom  Rastelli  had  brought  over  ?  Letters  were  taken  from  all  the 
witnesses,  and  sent  to  Colonel  Browne,  by  those  different  couriers,  by 
other  couriers  besides  Rastelli. 

Were  any  of  those  couriers,  besides  Rastelli,  directed  to  go  round  to 
the  families  of  the  witnesses,  and  to  give  them  better  evidence  than 
their  hand-writing  of  their  friends  being  still  alive   in  this  country? 
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When  K rouse  was  sent  to  Milan,  with  letters  from  the  witnesses  here,  I 
considered  that  Colonel  Browne  would  make  use  of  Krouse  in  giving 
any  information  of  that  nature. 

Did  you  give  any  instructions  to  Krouse,  similar  to  those  you  gave  to 
Eastelh,  to  go  about  to  the  families  when  he  took  the  letters  ?  I  do  not 
recollect  any  instructions,  any  particular  instructions  to  Krouse. 

Did  you  give  any  instructions  to  any  of  the  other  couriers  to  the  same 
purport  with  those  you  gave  to  Rastelli?  1  sent  my  letters  to  the 
Foreign-office  to  be  forwarded  ;  but  I  beg  to  state,  I  received  information 
from  Milan  that  the  families  of  persons  there  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
assurances  given  by  Colonel  Browne,  and  further,  that  reports  were  cir- 
culated that  the  letters  which  were  sent  by  individual  witnesses  from 
this  country  had  been  forced  from  them,  and  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  write  them  in  that  way  stating  their  safety. 

Name  any  persons  who  gave  you  that  information  ?  I  received  in- 
formation to  that  effect  from  Colonel  Browne. 

Will  you  mention  the  names  of  any  families  who  were  so  uneasy? 
Colonel  Browne's  information  was  general ;  but  I  can  name  an  indi- 
vidual to  whom  a  representation  had  been  made,  after  such  letters  had 
oeen  sent,  that  her  husband  had  received  great  personal  injury,  the  wife 
of  Rancatti,  who  had  been  sent  for  express  by  a  person  in  Milan,  to  be 
informed  of  that,  as  I  understood. 

Did  you  not  know  that  Rastelli  never  knew  ©ne  of  those  witnesses 
whom  he  brought  over,  nor  their  families,  and  never  had  in  his  life  seen 
one  of  them  before  the  journey?         How  can  1  know  that? 

Do  you  not  know  that  Rastelli  has  sworn  it  in  this  place?  What- 
ever Rastelli  has  sworn  appears  upon  the  minutes. 

Had  you  read  those  minutes  before  the  14th  of  September,  you  being 
J?gent  for  the  bill?  [did  read  the  evidence;  I  do  not  recollect  to 
nave  read  Rastelli's  evidence ;  I  have  heard  it. 

Did  you  not  hear  Rastelli  swear  that  he  never  had  seen  one  of  the 
eleven  witnesses  he  brought  over  before  he  came  the  journey  with  them, 
consequently  could  not  know  them  or  their  families?  I  cannot  take 
upon  myself  now  to  say  what  1  heard  Rastelli  swear. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  printed  minutes  : 

'  Who  are  the  persons  with  whom  you  came?  Some  1  know,  some 
I  do  not  know ;  those  1  know,  I  know  because  we  came  together,  but  I 
had  never  seen  them  before. 

'  Who  are  they  ?  They  are  various ;  I  knew  them  by  sight  before, 
but  I  had  no  intimacy  with  them. 

*  State  their  names  ?         Of  some  I  can  say,  the  others  I  do  not  know. 

'  State  the  names  of  those  you  do  know  ?  Carlo  Rancatti,  Geralimo 
Mejani,  Paolo  Oggioni,  Philip  Riganti,  Henrico  Bai,  Finette,  the  wife  of 
Majocchi ;  perhaps  there  may  be  some  more,  but  at  present  I  do  not  re- 
member them.' 

Did  you  not  hear  the  whole  of  that  evidence  given  by  Rastelli  before 
you  sent  him?  I  am  not  sure  that  I  heard  the  whole,  because  I  fre- 
quently go  in  and  out  of  this  house,  therefore  I  cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  say  that  1  heard  the  whole ;  but  I  must  beg  to  observe,  that  the  send- 
ing Rastelli  had  not  reference  merely  to  the  families  of  those  witnesses 
whom  he  brought  over  with  him  to  Dover;  the  occurrence  at  Dover 
had  occasioned  an  alarm  to  the  families  of  all  persons  who  were  sent 
over,  or  to  come  over  as  witnesses  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  intention  of  sending  Rastelli  was,  that 
he,  Rastelli,  should,  at  Milan,  go  round,  and  in  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
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dourhood  of  Milan,  not  merely  to  the  families  of  those  he  had  brought 
over,  but  all  others  who  had  come  over,  and  others  also  who  might  come 
over  ?  To  the  families  of  all  those  that  had  come  over,  as  far  as  he 
could;  and,  under  Colonel  Browne's  direction  there,  Rastelli  was  to  go 
and  to  take  letters  to  the  families  and  relations  of  persons  who  are  here; 
as  to  the  families  of  those  who  might  come  over  here  as  wituesses  it 
could  hare  no  reference,  because  they  were  not  in  danger. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  tell,  about  how  mauy,  not  within  one  or  two, 
or  six  or  seven,  but  about  how  many  wituesses  came  over  from  the  north 
of  Italy  in  support  of  this  bill?  I  cannot  tell;  1  do  not  know  the 
numbers  who  are  here  now,  and  I  cannot  tell. 

Had  Rastelli  remained  in  this  country  the  whole  time  which  inter- 
vened between  the  riot  at  Dover  and  the  14th  of  September?  Rastelli 
went  to  Holland. 

Had  he  instructions  to  go  to  any  other  place?         Not  that  I  know  of. 

Will  you  swear  he  had  not  been  back  at  Milan  between  the  riot  at 
>>ver  and  the  14.th  of  September?  No,  I  will  not  undertake  to  swear 
hat  he  had  not;  1  did  not  see  him  afterwards. 

State  the  language  you  used  to  Rastelli  in  giving  him  his  instructions 
oefore  he  set  out  on  the  14th,  as  far  as  is  connected  with  this  inquiry? 
\s  far  as  I  can  recollect  (I  cannot  state  the  precise  words)  I  told  him 
je  should  collect  letters  from  all  the  witnesses  who  were  there,  and  that 
ie  should  take  them,  and  see  the  persons  in  Milan  and  that  ueighbour- 
iood,  and  communicate  to  them  the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  them 
— that  they  were  all  safe — in  order  to  ease  their  minds  from  the  alarm 
that  was,  I  understood,  prevalent. 

Did  Rastelli  say  any  thing  about  coming  back  at  that  time?  He  said 
he  would  come  back  as  soon  as  he  could  ;  I  knew  that  Rastelli  was  a  very 
important  witness  in  the  proceedings  on  this  bill,  and  that  he  would  be  a 
very  important  witness,  as  I  believed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  case 
the  bill  should  go  there ;  I  had  no  motive  whatever,  therefore,  in  send- 
ing him,  except  that  which  I  have  stated ;  and  I  certainly  repeat  what 
i  have  before  said,  that  if  I  had  not  had  the  strongest  conviction  in  my 
aiind  that  Rastelli  would  have  returned  to  this  country,  no  inducement 
whatever,  and  no  feeling  should  have  made  me  send  Rastelli  out  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Were  you  present  in  this  house  when  the 
iittorney-general  of  the  queen  stated,  that  he  did  not  intend  further  to 
•^ross-examine  any  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  called  in  support  of 
the  bill  ?        I  was,  and  heard  him  so  state. 

Has  any  intimation  ever  been  conveyed  to  you,  or  to  any  other  person 
to  your  knowledge,  by  the  agents  or  counsel  for  her  majesty,  that  Rastelli 
would  be  wanted  again  to  be  cross-examined  by  them?  None  what- 
ever ;  and  I  considered  it  not  at  all  probable  that  Rastelli  would  be 
wanted  to  be  cross-examined  by  them,  because  I  had  understood  the 
Louse  to  have  called  up  Theodore  Majocchi,  who  was  the  only  person 
called  up  for  re-examination,  under  special  favour,  and  as  a  special  act 
of  the  house,  not  one  to  be  continued  with  respect  to  all  the  other  wit- 
nesses; who  had  been  examined  and  cross-examined,  and  the  cross- 
examination  done  with. 

Has  any  intimation  ever  been  conveyed  to  you,  or  to  any  person  10 
your  knowledge,  that  her  majesty's  counsel  meant  to  call  Rastelli  as  a 
•witness  for  the  queen?        None  whatever. 

Had  y'ou,  when  you  despatched  Rastelli  to  Milan,  or  had  any  other 
person  with  whom  you  have  communicated,  to  your  knowledge,  the 
slightest  intention  of  withdrawing  Rastelli  from  this  country,  in  conse- 
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quenceofhis  having  given  evidence  in  support  of  this  bill?  None 
whatever;  and  no  person,  for  any  consideration  whatever,  should  have 
prevailed  upon  me  to  do  such' a  thing.  ^ 

EXAMINED   BY  THE  LORDS. 

Do  you  know  whether,  between  the  riot  at  Dover  and  the  time  of 
Rastelli's  quitting  this  country,  there  was  any  courier  went  from  this 
country  who  was  present  at  the  riot  at  Dover?  Notauy  that  I  know 
of;  I  do  not  know  who  were  present  at  the  riot,  and  therefore  1  cannot 
tell ;  not  to  my  knowledge,  certainly,  I  was  not  at  Dover. 

Was  not  Rastelli  himself  mal-treated  at  Dover  along  with  the  other 
witnesses?        I  understood  they  all  were  mal-treated. 


Then  Joseph  Planta,  Esq.  was  examined  by  the  Lords. 

Are  you  uuder-secretary  of  state  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  office? 
I  am. 

Do  you  remember  any  application  having  been  made  to  you  by 
any  person  in  the  month  of  September  for  a  passport  for  an  Italian  of  the 
name  of  Rastelli?  I  remember  that  Mr.  Powell  came  to  me  in  the 
office^  in  the  month  of  September,  and  stated  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  send  Rastelli  as  a  courier,  and  desired  me  to  take  the  official 
steps  for  that  purpose. 

What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  that  application?  I,  in  conse- 
quence, ordered  the  passport  to  be  made  out  for  him,  and  took  the 
steps  which  were  proper. 

By  whom  was  that  passport  signed?  By  Lord  Castlereagh ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  I  might  be  allowed,  I  should  explain  that;  there  are  signed 
passports  kept  in  the  office  ready  for  such  occasions,  that  therefore  it 
was  a  signed  passport  which  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

Did  you  make  any  application  to  Lord  Castlereagh  respecting  the 
granting  of  that  passport?         I  did  not. 

Did  you,  of  your  own  accord,  grant  that  passport,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Powell's  application  ?         I  did. 

]s  it  the  practice  of  your  office,  for  persons  in  your  situation  to  grant 
such  passports  to  couriers,  without  an  immediate  order  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ?         It  is  the  constant  practice. 

Had  you  received  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  or  from  any  other  person, 
auy  instructions  with  respect  to  the  granting  passports,  or  otherwise,  to 
persons  who  had  attended  as  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  this  house  in  the 
progress  of  this  bill?  I  had  received  no  instructions  whatever  from 
Lord  Castlereagh,  or  any  other  person,  with  respect  to  wituesses  or  per- 
sons attending  at  the  bar  ofthis  house. 

At  the  time  that  passport  was  granted  did  you  know  that  Rastelli  had 
been  examined  as  a  witness  upon  this  bill  ?  I  knew  it  generally,  from 
the  knowledge  one  has  from  reading  the  newspapers;  the  general  know- 
ledge one  obtains  of  the  events  of  the  day;  but  1  did  not  know  it  other- 
wise, that  1  am  aware  of. 

Do  you  know  on  what  precise  day  that  passport  was  granted  ?  I 
believe  on  the  14th  of  September. 

Do  you  know  whether  courier  Rastelli  was  charged  with  any  des- 
patches from  the  Foreign-office,  or  only  the  despatches  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  Powell?  I  think  certainly  not  with  any  despatchea  from  the 
Foreign-office. 

Do  you  kDow  whether  any  passport  has  been  granted  to  any  courier 
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for  the  purpose  of  calling  back  Raslelli?  I  know  that  passports  have 
been  granted  to  other  couriers,  but  what  the  object  of  their  going  might 
be  I  do  not  know ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  I  do  not  know,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  that  their  object  was  to  recall  Rastelli. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  consider  Mr.  Powell  to  have  applied  for  the 
passport  for  Rastelli ;  in  what  capacity  did  you  consider  him  as  acting? 
As  an  agent  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  certainly. 

When  Mr.  Powell  made  the  application  for  the  passport  for  Rastelli, 
did  he  at  the  same  time  make  an  application  for  other  passports  for  other 
persons  to  return  to  Italy  with  Rastelli?         I  think  certainly  not. 

Has  Mr.  Powell  made  any  application  to  you,  at  any  other  time,  for 
passports  for  other  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  go  away  ? 
Certainly  not. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  orders  of  this  house  at  the  time  you 
granted  this  passport,  the  order  respecting  the  witnesses  not  being  al- 
lowed to  leave  this  country?  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  officially 
of  it;  I  merely  knew  it  in  the  same  manner  that  one  would  know  any 
thing  one  sees  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen. — Did  Mr.  Powell  say  anything 
else  to  you  respecting  Rastelli's  going  back  to  Italy  at  that  time  ?  As 
far  as  I  recollect,  he  mentioned  something  about  Rastelli's  being  a  pro- 
per person  to  return  to  satisfy  the  families  of  the  witnesses  here,  he  made 
some  statement  of  that  sort,  but  1  did  not  attend  to  that,  1  did  not  con- 
sider it  as  my  business,  I  merely  did  the  official  act. 

Did  he  say  anything  else  respecting  Rastelli's  return  to  Italy  at  that 
time?         I  really  recollect  nothing  else  that  he  stated. 

Did  you  recollect  his  mentioning  that  Rastelli  had  been  examined  as 
a  witness  at  that  time  when  he  applied  for  the  passport?  I  do  not 
recollect  that  he  did. 

Was  anybody  by  at  the  time  of  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Powell  ? 
I  really  cannot  recollect,  it  is  a  month  ago,  whether  there  was  anybody 
in  my  room  at  the  time  ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  constantly 
in  my  room  ;  1  fancy  there  may  have  been  others.  Mr.  Powell  came  in 
and  staid  but  a  short  time,  but  1  cannot  recollect  whether  there  were 
others ;  it  is  very  likely  there  were  other  persons  in  the  room. 

You  say  that  passports  have  been  granted  since  the  14th  for  couriers, 
do  you  mean  to  send  couriers  on  business  connected  with  this  bill;  this 
prosecution,  as  you  call  it  ?         Certainly,  I  do  mean  that. 

What  was  the  earliest  of  the  passports  after  the  14th  of  September 
granted  in  this  way  ?  That  I  really  cannot  recollect ;  I  cannot  posi- 
sibly  know  that  now,  at  this  moment. 

How  soon  can  you  take  upon  you  to  say  that  a  passport  was  granted 
of  this  description  to  the  north  of  Italy,  after  the  18th  of  September? 
1  really  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  keep  the  book  of  the  dates  of  the  pass- 
ports, all  I  have  to  do  is  to  give  the  order  for  its  being  done ;  it  is  done, 
and  a  register  kept  of  it ;  I  do  not  keep  the  dates  myself,  and  therefore 
1  do  not  recollect  the  next  date  after  the  14th. 

Endeavour  to  recollect  the  date  of  the  other  passports  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  you  have  recollected  this?  In  consequence  of  what  had 
passed,  [  ascertained  last  night,  from  the  proper  official  person,  that 
it  was  the  14th ;  previously  to  so  doing,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
date  of  that. 

Mr.  Planta  was  directed-to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  earliest 
passports  after  the  18th  September  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  directed  to  proceed. 
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The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  requested,  that  himself 
and  the  other  counsel  of  her  majesty  might  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  consider  how,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  they  should  proceed. 

The  house  was  adjourned  during  pleasure. 

After  a  short  time,  the  house  was  resumed. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  in  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  in  which  he  and  the  other  counsel 
for  her  majesty  were  placed,  and  under  the  new  and  insuper- 
able difficulties  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  he  felt  it 
impossible  to  announce  to  their  lordships  any  determination 
which  they  had  come  to  as  to  what  future  course  they  might 
feel  themselves  compelled  to  pursue  in  the  further  conduct  of 
their  case,  more  than  to  state  that  they  would  to-day  pursue  a 
little  further  the  line  of  examination  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  yesterday. 


Then  Filippo  Pomi  was  examined  by  Dr.  Lushington. 

In  what  part  of  Italy  do  you  usually  reside  ?         At  the  Barona. 

How   long  have   you  resided   there?  In  my  own  parish  for  35 

years;  in  the  place  where  I  work  by  day,   14. 

Have  you  resided  in  the  house  at  the  Barona,  where  the  Princess  of 
Wales  resided?        1  have  been  living  14  years  in  that  house. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  of  Wales  residing  in  that  house? 
Yes,  I  do,  by  night  aud  by  day. 

What  arc  you  by  trade  or  profession  ?        A  carpenter. 

Do  you  know  Guiseppe  RastelJi  ?        1  do. 

Was  Guiseppe  Rastelli  in  the  princess's  service  ?         He  was  a  groom. 

Do  you  know  Louisa  Demont,  a  chambermaid  in  the  princess's  ser- 
vice ?        I  do. 

Do  you  remember,  in  the  course  of  the  last,  year,  Rastelli  coming  to 
the  house  at  the  Barona  ?        I  do  remember  it. 

By  whom  was  Rastelli  accompanied  ?  Rastelli  came  together  with 
the  son  of  the  head-master. 

Was  Demont  with  Rastelli  at  that  time  ?  Demont  came  half  an 
hour  after,  in  a  carriage  with  other  persons. 

Were  Rastelli  and  Demont  on  that  occasion  together  in  the  house  ? 
They  were. 

What  did  you  see  Rastelli  do  on  that  occasion  ?  I  saw  them  make 
a  little  drawing,  or  plan,  up  stairs. 

Did  Rastelli,  on  leaving  the  house,  offer  or  give  you  any  money  ?  He 
asked  me  whether  I  had  received  presents  from  those  persons  who  had 
come,  and  I  said  no ;  and  he  afterwards  made  me  a  present. 

Of  what  amount  ?  He  made  me  a  present  of  40  franks,  two  half 
Napoleons  or  40  franks. 

Did  he  offer  any  money  to  induce  you  to  come  here  as  a  witness? 
He  did  offer  me  on  another  day,  not  on  that  day ;  but  he  offered  me 
not — not  on  that  day,  but  he  told  me,  that  if  I  had  anything  to  say  against 
her  royal  highness  1  should  receive  a  great  present. 

When  was  it  he  tol4  vou  you  should  receive  this  great  present  if  vou 
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had  anything  to  say  against  her  royal  highness  ?  I  said  that  I  had 

nothing  to  depose  against  her  royal  highness,  and  that  1  had  nothing 
to  speak  but  well  of  her. 

State,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  exact  words  which  Rastelli  used  when 
he  told  you  that  you  should  have  a  great  present  if  yow  came  to  speak 
against  the  princess?  He  told  me,  "  Pomi,  if  you  like,  you  may  make 
yourself  a  man ;"  I  asked  him  in  what  manner ;  he  answered,  "  You,  who 
have  always  lived  in  this  house,  day  and  night,  may  have  something  to 
depose  against  her  royal  highness;"  I  said,  that  1  had  nothing  to  depose 
against  that  lady,  who  had  always  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Was  Mademoiselle  Demont  present   upon    that   occasion?  She 

was  not. 

Did  Rastelli,  at  the  time  he  made  you  this  offer,  mention  the  name  of 
Demont  to  you  ?  No;  because  it  was  a  few  days  after  that  he  had 
with  me  this  conversation. 

Where  did  this  second  conversation  take  place  ?  It  took  place  on  a 
morning  that  he  called  upon  me,  and  we  went  together  to  the  inn. 

Did  he  then  make  you  any  offer  or  promise  of  money  if  you  would 
become  a  witness  against  her  royal  highness,  in  what  words,  as  nearly 
as  you  can  recollect  ?  He  told  me,  "  Pomi,  if  you  have  anything  to 

depose  against  her  royal  highness,  now  is  the  time  ;  you  will  have  a  great 
present ;  you  will  become  a  great  man,  and  shall  receive  a  great  present;" 
we  went  to  the  inn  together,  and  we  drank  there. 

Did  he  then,  when  he  told  you  you  should  have  a  great  present,,  men- 
tion the  name  of  Demont?  Yes,  he  did  mention  the  name  of 
Demont. 

With  reference  to  what  did  he  mention  the  name  of  Demont?  1 
asked  him  whether  Demont  was  still  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  ; 
he  told  me  that  she  was ;  he  did  not  mention  to  me  her  name  on  the  day 
he  w<is  taking  the  drawing,  but  he  mentioned  it  on  the  second  day,  and 
told  me  that  she  had  made  a  good  day's  work ;  we  were  there  at  the 
inn,  and  we  drank  together. 

(Mr.  Cohen.)— He  has  added  these  words,  "  and  that  she, 
Demont,  had  gained  a  great  sum." 

Some  doubt  being  expressed  whether  the  whole  of  the  an- 
swer had  been  translated  ;  the  interpreter,  having  been  directed 
not  to  interrupt  the  witness,  but  to  hear  the  whole  answer 
before  he  translated  any  part,  the  question  was  ordered  to  be 
proposed  again. 

The  question  was  again  proposed,  and  the  witness  said, 

I  asked  him  for  this  thing,  because  I  told  him,  tell  me  how  is  this  busi- 
ness, tor  he  told  me  that  Demont  was  still  in  the  service,  and  then  1 
found  out  that  she  was  here  ;  and  he  told  me  at  that  time  that  if  I  would 
depose  something  I  should  have  a  great  present ;  and  I  said  that  I  had 
been  night  and  day,  a  long  time,  in  the  house,  and  I  never  saw  any 
thing  that  enabled  me  to  speak  ill  of  that  lady ;  then  he  told  me  you 
know  nothing,  for  I  tell  you  that  that  house  was  a  very  bad  house,  bad 
women,  aud  so ;  and  I  answered  that  this  was  a  real  falsehood,  for  I 
had  been  in  the  house,  day  and  night,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  this, 
and  we  ended  so. 

Did  Rastelli,  upon  that  occasion,  say  any  thing  further  respecting 
Demont  ?        No. 
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Then  Joseph  Planta,  Esq.  was  further  examined  by  the. 
Lords  : 

What  is  the  first  date  after  the  18th  of  September  of  any  courier  going 
to  the  north  of  Italy  on  this  business?  It  appears  to  be  on  the  28th 
of  September. 


Then  Filippo  Pomi  was  further  examined  by  Doctor 
Lushington  : 

Was  it  upon  this  occasion,  that  Rastelli  used  the  expression  you  have 
repeated,  of  making  a  good  day's  work?  Ye8,  it  was  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  he  was  going  about  making  recruits. 

State  all  that  Rastelli  said  about  making  a  good  day  ?  I  cannot  ex- 
press it;  I  must  only  say  that  he  told  me,  that  on  that  day,  when  she 
came  there  to  make  that  drawing,  she  had  made  a  good  dav. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Riganti  ?  1  do,  he  is  a  com- 
panion of  Rastelli. 

Where  does  Riganti  live ;         At  the  Porta  Ticinese. 

Of  what  trade  is  Riganti  ?  He  sells  salt,  tobacco,  brandy,  and  other 
liquors. 

Does  he  live  at  Milan  ?  He  dwells  out  of  Milan,  at  the  distance 
of  two  gun-shots. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  requested  that  their 
lordships  would  ascertain  whether  Riganti  was  now  in  this 
country,  and  could  be  brought  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  submitted,  that  the  counsel  for  her 
majesty  had  no  right  to  desire  that  question  to  be  put  to  the 
supporters  of  the  bill. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  if  Riganti  should  be  in 
this  country,  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  those  who  opposed  the 
bill,  whether  they  would  call  Riganti  as  a  witness  or  not,  and 
that  it  was  also  in  the  power  of  any  peer  to  propose  to  call 
Riganti  at  any  period;  but  that  that  question  could  not  be 
put  by  the  house  to  the  counsel  in  support  of  the  bill,  what- 
ever information  might  be  given  in  any  other  way. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 


THIRTY-THIRD  BAY,— MONDAY,  OCT.  16. 

On  the  formation  of  the  court,  Earl  Grey  begged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  house,  that  Sir  John  Beresford  had  arrived  in  town, 
and,  as  his  private  affairs  required  his  immediate  presence,  he 
trusted  that  the  house  would  have  no  objection  to  his  being- 
called  in  now,  and  examined  as  to  his  connexion  with  Car- 
rington  while  on  board  his  ship :  and  the  counsel  on  both 
sides  having  no  objection  to  the  examination  of  Sir  John 
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Beresford  being  now  interposed  in  the  middle  of  the  exa- 
mination of  Filippo  Pomi, 

Sir  John  Poer  Beresford,  Bart,  was  examined  by  the  Eari 
Grey. 

Are  you  an  admiral  in  his  majesty's  service  ?         A  rear-admiral. 

Did  you,  during  the  late  war,  command  his  majesty's  ship  Poictiers? 
I  did. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  William  Carrington  serving 
on  board  that  ship  ?         1  do. 

in  what  character  did  he  so  serve?         As  quarter-master. 

Was  he  never  otherwise  rated  than  as  quarter-master  of  that  ship? 
Not  while  1  commanded  her. 

Did  he  leave  the  Poictiers  during  the  time  you  commanded  her? 
He  left  the  Poictiers  at  the  time  there  was  an  acting  captain  on  board. 
Perhaps,  if  1  were  to  -tell  your  lordships  the  circumstances,  it  would 
prevent  a  good  deal  of  delay.  At  the  request  of  Sir  William  Geil,  I 
procured  the  man's  discharge  from  the  Poictiers,  by  writing  to  Captain 
Jones,  my  acting  captain,  to  beg  he  would  rate  him  as  my  clerk,  in 
order  to  get  him  his  discharge,  and  he  was  discharged  by  Captain 
Jones  rating  him  as  a  midshipman  ;  as  1  fancy  there  was  ho  vacancy 
for  a  clerk,  he  was  rated  a  midshipman  in  order  to  get  him  his 
discharge. 

You  understood  him  to  be  rated  as  a  midshipman  previous  to  his  dis- 
charge?        I  did  not;  I  never  knew  he  was  rated  midshipman. 

You  were  understood  to  state,  just  now,  that  Captain  Jones  had 
rated  him  as  midshipman  previous  to  his  discharge?  I  understand  he 
he  was  rated  midshipman  after  he  was  discharged  in  order  to  get 
his  pay. 

In  point  of  fact,  he  was  rated  midshipman  before  he  was  discharged  ? 
Yes,  the  ship's  books  will  best  tell  that. 

Was  it  at  Sir  William  Cell's  request,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
any  request  on  his  part?  At  Sir  William  Gell's  repeated  request 
to  me. 

Did  you  give  him,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving,  a  ship  certificate  of 
good  conduct?  I  gave  him  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  either 
before  he  left  the  ship  or  after,  I  do  not  know  which,  but  I  gave  him  a 
certificate. 

You  gave  him  a  certificate  expressing  your  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct? Yes,  he  was  a  very  good  man  while  1  commanded  the  ship, 
and  I  gave  him  a  certificate,  as  I  do  all  good  seamen. 

Did  you  consider  that  there  was  anything  irregular  in  his  conduct 
while  on  board  the  ship,  or  anything  irregular  in  his  man  her  of  pro- 
curing his  discharge  ?  The  first  question  1  should  wish  to  answer 
first ;  while  he  was  on  board  the  ship,  there  never  was  a  man  that 
behaved  better:  as  to  the  irregularity  of  his  discharge,  if  there  was  any- 
thing irregular  in  it,  which  I  believe  there  was,  it  was  my  fault, 
and  not  the  acting  captain's;  I  had  it  done  in  order  to  oblige  Sir 
William  Gell. 

There  was  no  fault  of  William  Carrington  ?  No  fault  of  William 
Ca*rington  whatever;  he  was  a  very  excellent  man. 

By  Lord  Melville. — Are  their  lordships  to  understand  fiom  you,  that 
William  Carrington,  iu  point  of  fact,  never  was  a  midshipman  of  the 
Poictiers,  while  >ou  commanded  that  ship?         Never. 

He  never  did  the  duty  of  a  midshipman?        Never. 
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Do  you  recollect  any  conversation  with  Carrington,  -  as  to  his  being 
rated  as  a  midshipman,  or  brought  forward  in  the  service  as  an  officer? 
Never. 

Did  he  ever  state  to  you,  that  he  wished  to  be  discharged  from  his 
majesty's  service,  because  he  did  not  like  the  sea?  Yes;  Sir  William 
Gell  asked  me  to  do  him  the  favour  of  sanctioning  this  man's  discharge; 
I  called  Carrington,  and  said,  "  Carrington,  what  do  you  wish  to  leave 
the  service?  I  hope  to  God  you  will  not  leave  the  service."  He  said, 
he  was  very  anxious  to  leave  the  service,  he  was  pressed  into  it,  and 
did  not  like  the  sea.  1  think  those  were  his  words,  as  nearly  as  J  can 
be  upon  my  oath ;  I  was  surprised  when  this  discharge  was  asked  for. 

Do  you  recollect  any  correspondence  with  the  Admiralty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discharge?  I  never  had  a  correspondence  with  the  Admi- 
ralty on  the  subject ;  and  1  did  not  know  there  was  any  correspondence 
with  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject;  if  I  had,  1  would  not  have  given  him 
his  discharge.  I  could  not  fly  in  theface  of  the  Admiralty,  because  I  think 
it  was  an  improper  thing  Captain  Jones  discharging  him  at  my  request ;  if 
there  is  any  blame  for  discharging  him,  I  hope  it  will  be  attached  to  me. 

Was  there  any  engagement  that  Carrington  should  be  rated  as  a  mid- 
shipman, or  any  understanding  on  that  subject,  at  the  time  he  came  on 
board  your  ship  ?  No,  he  was  drafted,  1  believe,  on  board  the  Poictiers 
from  another  ship ;  I  had  never  seen  him  till  then. 

Was  there  any  engagement  during  the  time  of  his  service  as  a 
quarter-master,  that  he  should  be  made  a  midshipman  when  he  was 
serving  in  your  ship  ?        Not  by  me  ;  there  was  no  engagement. 

By  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. — Did  William  Carrington  leave  the  ser- 
vice in  the  year  1811?        Yes,  he  did. 

Had  he,  or  had  he  not,  been  a  midshipman  for  twelve  months  before 
he  left  the  service?  No;  he  had  never  been  a  midshipman  before  he 
left  the  service,  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  he  ever  decline  the  appointment  of  midshipman?  I  never 
offered  it  to  him. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  did  not  receive  midshipman's  pay 
for  a  twelvemonth  ?  The  ship's  books  can  best  tell  that ;  but  I 
should  say  no;  the  ship's  books  are  always  regularly  kept,  and  can  be 
referred  to. 

Do  you  remember  desiring  Carrington  to  go  down  to  the  Thisbe, 
and  ask  for  his  papers  ?  1  do  not  remember  that,  it  it  ten  years  ago 
since  this  occurred;  but  I  got  him  put  on  the  Thisbe's  books,  in  order 
to  get  his  pay  for  him ;  therefore,  I  think  it  is  probable  it  was  so,  but  I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  it  exactly  ;  the  Thisbe  was  the  flag-ship 
in  the  river. 

At  what  time  did  you  get  him  put  upon  the  books  of  the  Thisbe  ? 
He  was  discharged  from  the  Poictiers  into  the  Thisbe,  in  order  for  him 
to  get  his  pay ;  1  think  it  was  about  June  or  July,  1811;  1  was  on  shore 
at  the  time. 

You  are  certain  that  you  never  gave  Carrington  any  reason  to  expect 
promotion  as  a  midshipman  during  the  time  he  served  as  a  quarter- 
master?       Not  while  I  was  in  the  ship. 

Did  Carrington  ever  state  to  you  any  difficulty,  in  point  of  expense, 
of  dressing  himself,  and  maintaining  himself  as  a  midshipman?  No; 
if  he  had  I  should  have  maintained  him,  as  I  did  others  in  the  service,  t\\\ 
he  could  pay  me  again. 

Did  Carrington  while  he  was  on  board  the  Poictiers,  ever  act  as  a 
midshipman?  He  never  did.  I  should  wish,  in  justice  to  Carring- 
ton, to  answer  the  question,  whether  he  was  ever  led  to  believe  that  he 
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was  hereafter  to  be  a  midshipman ;  he  never  was  led  to  expect  that 
from  me.  I  am  about  to  give  my  opinion,  perhaps  it  is  not  evidence; 
I  understand  the  noble  lord's  question  to  be,  Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  led  to  expect  that  from  anybody  else?  my  answer 
was  going  to  be,  that  the  first  lieutenant  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  that 
man,.  I  do  not  know  what  he  might  have  held  out  to  the  man  while  I 
was  absent ;  but  I  never  held  it  out  myself.  I  refer  to  Lieutenant 
.Alcock,  row  Captain  Alcock  ;  1  do  not  know  that  Lieutenant  Alcock  did. 

Did  you  ever  tell  Carrington  that  he  was  to  be  on  the  quarter-deck  ; 
and  do  you  recollect  Carrington  replying,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  on 
the  quarter-deck,  for  he  had  no  friends  or  money  to  support  him 
on  the  quarter-deck?  He  never  told  me  any  such  thing;  and  after  I 
knew  he  was  to  be  Sir  William  Cell's  servant,  it  was  very  unlikely  I 
should  propose  him  to  be  an  officer  in  the  service. 

By  the  Duke  of  Clarence. — Carrington  having  informed  this  house 
that  he  did  not  go  upon  the  quarter-deck  for  some  time  after  he  joined 
the  Poictiers,  was  he  ever  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Poictiers?  He 
never  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  except  when  his  duty  as  quarter- master 
led  him  there. 

Did  William  Carrington  apply  to  you  at  any  time  after  he  left  the 
Poictiers,  respecting  his  pay  ?         He  did. 

Do  you  recollect  what  passed  between  you  and  him  on  that  subject? 
I  think  it  was  four  or.  five  years  afterwards;  I  met  him  in  the  street, 
or  he  waited  upon  me;  he  said,  I  have  not  got  my  pay,  captain;  I  said, 
I  will  get  it  for  you,  and  I  was  the  means  of  its  being  procured. 

Did  you  give  him  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  at  Somerset-house  for  that 
purpose?  I  either  gave  him  a  letter,  or  went  to  Somerset-house  my- 
self, I  do  not  recollect  which,  but  1  know  I  got  him  his  pay. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  previous  to  his  discharge  from  the 
Poictiers,  having  any  conversation  with  him  respecting  his  wish  to  leave 
the  service?  Yes,  1  lemember  rather  reproaching  him  for  quitting 
the  service,  and  saying,  "I  was  quite  astonished  he  had  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, particularly  as  he  was  so  comfortably  situated  on  board  the  ship;" 
I  was  displeased  with  his  quitting  the  service ;  1  did  it  to  oblige  Sir 
W.  Gell ;  1  did  not  like  so  good  a  man  quitting  the  service,  and  the 
reason  he  gave  me  was,  that  he  was  pressed  into  the  service,  that,  he 
never  liked  the  sea,  and  was  anxious  to  quit  it. 

The  question  related  to  anytime  previous  to  his  quitting  the  Poictiers? 
The  answers  he  gave  previously  and  afterwards  were  exactly  the  same. 

There  was  nothing  passed  relative  to  his  inability  to  support  the  ex- 
pense of  being  on  the  quarter-deck?         Nothing. 

Do  you  know  that  Carrington,  whilst  doing  duty  under  your  com- 
mand on  board  the  Poictiers,  knew  what  his  rating  on  the  ship's  books 
actually  was  at  the  time  ? 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  submitted  an  objec- 
tion to  the  question. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  proper  question  might  be,  whe- 
ther the  witness  knew  whether  Carrington  did  or  did  not  know 
how  he  was  rated. 

Do  you  know,  from  any  fact  or  circumstance,  within  your  own  know- 
ledge, that  Carrington  did  know  how  he  was  rated?  Every  man  and 
officer  in  the  ship  knew  how  they  were  rated,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  belief;  I  never  hid  the  rating  from  any  of  them;  but  with 
six  hundred  people  in  the  ship  it  is  impossible  I  can  recollect  the  rating 
of  every  man  ten  years  ago ;  but  I  believe  he  knew  it. 
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Are  you  certain  that  Carrington  did  not  know  he  was  rated  quarter- 
master ?  I  should  think  he  knew  it,  as  he  always  did  his  duty  as  quar- 
ter-master; but  he  and  f  never  had  any  conversation  upon  that  subject. 

Do  you  know  whether  Carrington  ever  messed  with  the  midshipmen? 
He  never  did. 

Was  the  pay  which  you  state  you  obtained  for  Carrington  some  time 
after  be  was  discharged,  either  by  personal  application  at  Somerset- 
house,  or  by  letter,  the  pay  of  a  midshipman,  or  the  pay  of  a  quarter- 
master? I  believe  both;  the  pay  of  the  midshipman's  part  of  it, 
could  only  have  been  a  few  days,  because  he  was  discharged  into  a  ship 
to  get  his  pay  as  a  midshipman ;  therefore  for  those  two  or  three  days 
he  must  have  been  paid ;  but  the  Navy-Office  books  can  best  state  this. 

According  to  the  course  and  practice  of  the  naval  service,  is  not  every 
man  rated  according  to  the  duty  he  does  on  board  the  ship  ?  Generally 
speaking. 

During  the  continuance  of  William  Carrington  on  board  the  Poictiers, 
was  he  on  any  occasion  particularly  recommended  to  your  notice  by  the 
first  lieutenant  ?  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  he  was  a  very  great  favourite 
of  the  first  lieutenant's,  being  a  very  good  man,  and  the  first  lieutenant 
was  very  loth  to  part  with  him. 

Where  was  the  Poictiers  employed  during  the  twelve  months  that  he 
was  on  board  that  ship?  The  first  part  of  her  service  we  commanded 
at  the  blockade  at.  Brest,  then  at  Lisbon,  then  in  the  North  Seas. 

Did  Carrington  come  on  board  with  a  draft  of  men,  or  was  he  re- 
ceived on  board  on  the  ship's  being  first  commissioned?  As  far  as 
my  memory  charges  me,  with  a  draft  of  men  from  the  Majestic ;  I  think 
there  were  six  or  eight  of  them. 

During  the  continuance  of  Carrington  on  board  the  Poictiers,  was 
the  ship  in  coruse  of  payment?  I  cannot  say  positively,  but  1  think 
she  was. 

The  ship's  books  will  prove  the  fact  ?        Of  course. 

What  was  the  name  of  your  first  lieutenant?  Lieutenant  Alcock, 
now  a  captain. 

Where  does  he  live  ?  Near  Carmarthen,  in  South  Wales,  and  a 
most  able  and  excellent  man  he  is. 

Do  you  know  where  Captain  Jones,  who  was  the  acting  Captain  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge,  is?  I  do  not,  but  I  know  Captain  Alcock's 
residence  from  being  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  him  ;  I  had  a 
letter  from  him  about  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  observe,  before  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  Pomi  was  commenced,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  and  his  colleagues  to  proceed  with  the  case 
unless  they  were  told  who  was  the  adverse  party  with  whom 
they  were  to  contend.  It  was  in  opposition  to  every  form  of 
judicial  proceeding  to  withhold  this  information. 

Lord  Calthorpe,  in  allusion  to  the  notice  of  the  learned 
counsel,  touching  the  identity  of  the  prosecutor  in  this  case, 
observed,  that  it  appeared  to  him,  that  this  being  a  proceed- 
ing originating  in  state  policy,  the  House  of  Lords  were  the 
prosecutors. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  there  was  no  mystery  in  the 
proceedings.     He  had  brought  down  the  papers  by  his  ma- 
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iesty's  command ;  a  secret  committee  had  reported  upon  those 
documents,  and  then  his  lordship,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
brought  in  the  bill  which  the  Attorney-General  had  been 
directed  to  examine  witnesses  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the 
preamble,  which,  he  had  a  firm  conviction,  would  be  proved 
in  evidence. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  urged  the  expediency  of  iden- 
tifying the  real  prosecutor  of  the  bill,  in  order  that  the  de- 
fendant might  have  the  benefit  of  sifting  to  the  bottom  the 
conspiracy  to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  and  discovering 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought,  that  in  point  of  order,  the 
examination  of  the  witness  now  at  the  bar,  ought  to  be  con- 
cluded before  any  motion  upon  the  subject  alluded  to  was 
brought  before  the  house.  The  noble  Secretary  of  State 
having  brought  in  the  bill,  he  did  so  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  was  answerable  for  the  consequences  like  all  other 
ministers. 

Earl  Grey  complained  strongly  of  the  absence  of  an  avowal 
of  a  principal.  Without  this  knowledge  the  conduct  of  agents 
could  not  be  thoroughly  investigated,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whather  subornation  of  perjury  had,  in  fact,  been 
committed. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  condemned,  in  the  most  pointed 
terms,  the  manner  in  which  this  business  had  been  conducted 
with  respect,  for  instance,  to  the  Carlsrhue  evidence,  which 
rested  on  the  testimony  of  one  witness — a  witness,  too,  that 
had  been  examined,  not  by  the  Milan  commission,  but  by  the 
Hanoverian  minister,  and  afterwards  taken  to  Hanover.  Was 
that  minister  an  authorized  agent,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  his  acts  ?  Did  ministers  adopt  the  conduct  of  the  Hano- 
verian minister  ? — or  who  was  to  be  reponsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  minister  of  a  little  German  despot  ?  Perhaps,  not  only 
the  ministers  employed  in  this  business  were  those  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  and 
even  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  If  the  real  constitutional 
advisers  of  his  majesty  were  responsible  for  all  that  had  been 
done,  he  believed  they  would  have  to  answer  for  most  dis- 
graceful means,  which  compromised  the  character  of  the 
country.  Every  principle  of  justice,  every  feeling  of  truth 
and  common  sense,  were  at  variance  with  what  had  been  done 
in  this  miserable  case. 

Lord  Melville  here  moved,  that  the  proper  officer  should 
attend  from  the  Admiralty,  with  copies  from  the  ship's  books 
of  the  Poictiers,  &c.  of  the  situation  on  board  and  services  of 
William  Carrington. — Ordered. 
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Theu  Filippo  Pomi  was  again  called  in,  and  cross-examined 
by  the  Attorney-General. 

You  have  stated  that  you  resided  in  a  house  at  the  Barona,  is  that 
house  now  called  the  Villa  Perganii?  Yes,  at  present  it  is  called  the 
Villa  Perganii. 

How  long  has  it  been  so  called  ?        A  little  time  ago. 

How  long  ago?  After  that  Monfrini  sold  it,  about  three  months 
ago. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  it  was  not  called  the  Villa  Perganii  until 
three  months  ago  from  this  time  ?  It  was  so  called,  even  before  then  ; 
Monfrini  bought  it,  and  after  Monfrini  sold  it,  it  was  called  again  the 
Villa  Pergami ;  we  always  called  it  La  Barona,  and  we  then  began  to 
call  it  Villa  Pergami,  after  that  Pergami  had  bought  it. 

How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  first  called  it  the  Villa  Pergami?  He 
bought  it  in  the  year  1816. 

After  Pergami  purchased  it,  did  you  continue  to  work  there  as  a 
carpenter  for  Pergami  ?        I  did. 

Had  you  continued  to  work  for  Pergami  at  the  Villa  down  to  the  time 
of  your  leaving  Italy  ?  When  he  was  master  I  worked  for  him ;  when 
other  people  have  been  the  masters,  I  have  worked  for  the  other  people 

When  did  you  last  see  Pergami  ?  This  I  do  not  quite  recollect ;  i* 
must  have  been  in  the  month  of  August,  I  believe. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ?         At  his  house. 

Did  you  see  him  any  where  else  ?  I  have  seen  him  in  no  other 
place,  for  I  never  went  out  of  the  house. 

Did  you  see  him  the  day  you  left  the  Villa  Perganii  ?        I  did  not. 

How  long  before  did  you  see  him  ?  1  left  the  Villa  Pergami  on  the 
20th  of  September ;  I  had  seen  him  in  August,  but  1  do  not  know  the 
day,  I  caunot  mention  the  day. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  him  in  the  month  of  September? 
1  cannot  swear,  it  must  have  been  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September ;  I  cannot  swear,  1  have  not  made  a  memo- 
randum, and  1  cannot  tell. 

How  long  before  you  left  the  Villa  Perganii,  was  it  that  you  saw  Per- 
gami upon  your  oath  ?  1  left  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  I  cannot 
tell  whether  it  was  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 1  do  not  know. 

Was  not  Pergami  living  at  the  Villa  Pergami  at  the  time  you  left  it? 
No,  he  had  set  out,  he  had  gone  away,  and  I  do  not  know  when  he 
went  away. 

Who  desired  you  to  come  over  here  as  a  witness  ?  No  one ;  my 

own  will. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  came  voluntarily,  without  any  appli- 
cation having  been  made  to  you  for  that  purpose  ?  I  came  here  by 
my  own  will,  because  1  heard  that  the  advocate  Codazzi  was  receiving 
witnesses,  and  1  went  to  say  that  I  had  to  say  something  in  favour  of 
that  lady,  who  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

A  doubt  being  suggested,  whether  this  was  the  full  import 
of  the  answer,  the  following  question  was  put : 

Did  you  say,  that  she  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  or  that  she  had 
done  you  a  great  deal  of  good  ?  Tc  me,  and  to  all  the  people  at  the 
Barona ;  she  Jias  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
V>  all  the  people  in  general. 
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Oo  you  mean  to  swear,  that  you  went  to  Codazzi  of  your  own  accord, 
and  that  no  application  was  made  before  that  time  to  go  to  Codazzi? 
Yes,  I  swear  that  before  any  tribunal. 

Did  any  body  apply  to  you  to  go  to  Codazzi  before  you  went  there  ? 
No ;  1  heard  that  Codazzi  received  depositions  in  favour  of  this  lady, 
and  I  went  to  Codazzi  willingly. 

When  was  it  you  went  to  Codazzi?  It  was  on  the  24th  day  of 
August. 

Was  Pergami  then  at  the  Villa  Pergami?         He  was  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  Pergami  was  at  Milan  at  the  time  you  went 
to  Codazzi  ?         As  far  as  I  know,  he  was  not  there. 

Did  any  person  desire  you  to  come  here  from  Italy  to  be  a  witness? 
There  has  been  this  Codazzi,  who  told  me  so  and  so,  who  told  me  this 
and  this}  if  you  have  any  deposition  to  make,  you  may  go,  because 
your  deposition  is  good. 

Were  you  examined  by  Codazzi  ?         Yes. 

Was  any  body  else  present  when  you  were  examined  ?         No. 

Codazzi  having  said  to  you  that  you  might  go,  did  you  in  consequence 
of  that  come  here  of  your  own  accord  ?  Yes,  because  I  told  him, 
that  if  it  had  been  a  business  which  required  me  to  go  a  hundred  miles 
1  would  go  willingly,  because  I  would  go  (voioyitariamente.) 

The  interpreters  being  asked  whether  the  whole  of  the  an- 
swer of  the  witness  had  been  given,  they  concurred  in  stating 
that  the  whole  had  been  given. 

After  you  were  examined  by  Codazzi,  and  before  you  set  out  from 
Italy,  did  you  see  any  other  person  on  the  subject  of  your  coming  over 
here  as  a  witness?  Yes,  J  had  seen  another  English  advocate  at 
Milan. 

When  ?        The  day  after  I  saw  Codazzi. 

Who  was  with  the  English  advocate  when  you  saw  him  ?  1  have 
been  in  his  house,  and  I  have  seen  only  him;  I  went  there  by  my  own 
accord,  as  I  did  in  regard  to  the  advocate. 

Did  you  see  any  other  person  besides  the  English  advocate  upon  the 
subject  of  your  coming  here  after  you  had  seen  Codazzi  ?  Not  at 
that  time. 

At  any  time  ?  When  he  came  one  day  to  the  Baroua  I  saw  him, 
the  advocate  Codazzi,  and  another  person. 

Who  was  that  other  person  ?         I  do  not  kuow  that  person. 

Was  he  an  Englishman  or  an  ltaliau  ?  •%  believe  he  was  a  foreigner ; 
1  believe  he  was  an  Englishman  ;  for  1  did  not  speak  to  him,  1  merely 
took  him  upstairs  to  shew  the  house. 

Do  you  know  Vassali?         I  do. 

Did  "you  see  Vassali  at  any  time  before  you  set  out  from  Italy  ?  Yes, 
I  saw  him. 

When  was  it  you  saw  him;  how  long  before  you  set  out  from  Italy  ? 
It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  but  I  do  not  know  when;  1  have  not 
present  the  day. 

Was  it  before  or  after  you  went  to  Codazzi  ?         It  was  after. 

Did  you  come  over  to  England  by  yourself,  or  in  company  with  other 
persons  ?  I  came  over  in  company  with  the  head-master,  Giaro- 

iiui,  and  three  other  persons. 

Where  was  it  you  saw  Vassali;  was  it  at  the  Villa  Pergami,  or  at 
Milan?         I  saw  him  at  Milan. 

Where?  Near  to  his  house;  1  saw  him  when  he  was  getting  into 
the  carriage. 
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Did  you  call  at  his  house?        No,  1  have  never  been  at  his  house. 
Was  that  the  only  time  you  saw  Vassali  ?         1   had  seen   him   many 
times;  1  had  seen  him  in  the  year  1817,  and  the  year  1818. 

Besides  that  time  at  Milan,  have  you  s?en  him  on  any  other  occasion, 
on  the  subject  of  your  coming"  here  as  a  witness?  1  have  seen  him 
here  ;  i  do  not  know  in  what  place  ;  in  this  country,  in  London. 

Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses  in  coming  here,  as  you  state  that  you 
came  voluntarily  ?         I  did  not. 

Who  paid  them  ?  The  head-master  paid  all  the  expenses,  for  he 
paid  for  all. 

Is  Giarolini  your  head-master,  or  who  is  your  master?  Giarolini. 
Js  he  your  master  when  you  live  at  the  Villa  Pergami  ?  He  is. 
What  are  you  to  be  paid  for  coming  here  as  a  witness?  Here  it 
is;  when  I  went  to  the  advocate  Codazzi,  I  told  him,  that  if  it  was  to 
be  an  affair  of  a  little  time,  I  had  no  objection  to  go;  and  I  told  him, 
that  even  if  I  was  to  go  for  a  hundred  miles,  I  would  go  without  any 
interest. 

What  are  you  to  be  paid  for  coming  here  ?  As  to  the  pay  1  cannot 
tell,  because  when  1  told  to  the  advocate  1  told  him  that,  provided  they 
gave  something  to  my  family,  I  for  that  lady  (her  royal  highness)  would 
go  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  do  not  expect  to  be  paid  any  thing  for 
coming  here,  for  your  loss  of  time?  Hear  me:  if  they  will  take  care 
of  my  family  1  would  have  no  expectation  in  regard  to  myself,  provided 
they  took  care  of  my  family  ;  and  I  would  go  to  any  place. 

What  were  they  to  give  your  family?         The  sum  is  that  they  give 
a  livre  to  my  wife,  and  half  a  livre  for  each  of  my  children,  daughters. 
Do  you  mean  a  livre  a  day?         Yes. 

Do  you  swear  that  that  is  all  you  are  to  receive,  or  expect  to  receive, 
for  coming  here  ?  This  is  for  the  assistance  of  my  family;  as  to  the 
rest,  to  myself,  if  they  will  give  me  something  I  will  take  it,  if  they  do 
not  give  it  to  me,  I  have  no  claim,  I  do  not  expect  it. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  made  no  agreement  with  any  person  for 
your  own  remuneration  for  coming  here  ?  Yes,  this  I  can  swear  to, 
because  I  have  made  no  agreement  whatever;  but  as  there  are  some 
people  who  have  some  claims,  so  I  can  have  also  some  claims. 

Then  you  are  to  be  understood  to  say  your  have  some  hopes  of  being 
remunerated  for  coming  here  ?  I  have  told  you  1  have  no  hope,  for, 
for  that  lady  (her  royal  highness),  on  account  of  the  benefits  she  has 
done  me,  I  would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

You  stated,  when  you  were  here  last,  that  when  Rastelli  came  to  the 
Villa  Pergami,  he  came  together  with  the  son  of  the  head-master;  what 
is  the  name  of  that  person,  the  son  of  the  head-master,  who  came  with 
Rastelli  to  the  Villa  Pergami  ?         Antonio  Giarolini  ? 

Is  not  Antonio  Giarolini  an  architect,  as  his  father  is?  He  is  more 
clever  than  his  father. 

Did  not  young  Giarolini,  upon  that  occasion,  take  apian  of  the  house? 
/es,  they  made  a  little  drawing,  or  design. 

Did  not  young  Giarolini,  upon  that  "occasion,  make  the  drawing  or 
plan?  Yes,  when  Giarolini  came  to  the  Barona,  with  Deniont'nnd 
Rastelli  and  other  persons,  there  was  Giarolini  up-stairs,  and  they  made 
this  drawing  or  plan. 

Did  young  Giarolini  go  away  with  them,  after  they  had  made  the 
plan?  No;  the  others  went  away  in  a  carriage,  and  Giarolini  and 
Rastelli  went  out  by  another  door  ;  and  when  they  were  there,  they  be- 
gan to  leap  for  joy,  and  to  congratulate  each  other. 
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You  say  you  have  lived  at  the  Barona  for  so  many  years  ;  do  you  re- 
member, when  her  royal  highness  was  there  with  Pergami,  any  dances 
being  given  at  the  Villa  Pergami?         Yes,  I  remember  them. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Antongina  ?  He  was  the 
tenant  of  the  parish,  of  the  whole  place. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  Villa  Pergami,  and  the  land  belonging  to  it  ? 
I  do  not  know  precisely. 

The  question  is  not  precisely,  but  about  what  extent  ?  It  is  an 
estate  of  1000  pertica,  all  this  house  is  about  half  a  pertica. 

How  many  acres?         How  am  I  to  know  that;  I  cannot  know  it. 

You  have  stated  you  know  the  person  Antongina,  has  not  he  a  great 
many  daughters?         He  has  18  children  between  males  and  females. 

Did  his  daughters  use  to  be  present  at  those  balls  ?  They  came 
one  evening,  when  her  royal  highness  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  all 
that  family,  coming  from  one  father  and  one  mother. 

What  other  persons  used  to  be  present  at  those  balk,  do  you  know  ? 
They  were  all  people  well  brought  up  from  their  father,  well  brought 
up  from  their  mother,  well  brought  up;  and  when  they  were  there,  the 
father  always  was  present  for  the  good  order. 

The  question  does  not  refer  to  Antongina ;  but  were  there  not  man  r 
persons  from  the  neighbourhood,  of  a  low  situation  in  life?  There 
were  other  girls,  but  they  were  all  well  brought  up  people. 

The  question  is,  in  what  situation  of  life  were  they,  not  whether  they 
were  well  or  ill  brought  up  ?         All  gentlefolks. 

Both  male  and  female  ?  Yes ;  this  Antongina,  we  should  call  hnn 
a  gentleman,  and  the  others  that  came  were  all  gentlefolks. 

Do  you  know  a  person  called  Maria  Galletti  ? %  Perhaps  she  may 
have  come  there. 

Who  is  Maria  Galletti?         I  do  not  know  her  positively. 

Does  not  she  keep  the  public-house  called  the  St.  Christopher? 
You  must  have  mistaken  the  name;  it  is  not  Maria  Galletti. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  landlady  of  the  St  Christopher  ?        Rosina. 

How  long  has  *he  lived  there  ?       She  has  been  landlady  a  long  time. 

Has  she  not  been  at  those  balls?  Yes,  she  came,  but  because  she 
had  been  brought  by  those  other  girls ;  but  she  is  a  respectable  woman, 
she  is  not  a  prostitute,  (Trappola.) 

Is  she  one  of  those  persons  whom  you  describe  as  the  gentlefolks  who 
used  to  frequent  those  balls  ?  Yes,  she  came,  and  came  only  once, 
this  Rosina. 

Is  she  one  of  those  persons  that  you  describe  as  gentlefolks,  who  came 
to  the  ball?  She.  was  the  mother  of  another  girl  who  was  used  to  go 
there ;  she  was  the  mistress  of  this  inn,  called  the  St.  Christopher. 

Is  there  another  inn  at  the  Barona,  besides  the  St.  Christopher? 
There  is. 

Who  keeps  that  ?        Pergami  is  the  master. 

Who  keeps  the  house,  who  conducts.it?         The  innkeper  is  there. 

What  is  his  name?  Giovanni  Angelo  Donnarini ;  it  is  now  the 
son,  but  before  it  was  the  father,  and  he  was  called  Antonio. 

Did  his  wife  and  her  sister  use  to  go  to  those  balls?  They  came 
only  once. 

What  is  the  wife's  sister?  She  has  no  sisters;  Donnarini  has  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  has  no  sisters,  who  was  an  only  daughter. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Battista,  who  lives  at  the  Ba- 
rona, a  blacksmith  ?         No,  there  is  no  Battista. 

What  is  the  blacksmilh's  name  at  the  Barona  ?         Antonio  Munni. 

Were  he  and  his  family  at  those  balls  at  any  time?  No;  fust  of 
all  he  has  no  daughters,  and  he  has  only  three  sons. 
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Was  lie  at  the  balls,  or  either  of  his  sons  ?  No,  I  never  saw  any 
of  them. 

You  have  stated  that  you  are  a  carpenter;  do  you  remember  at  any 
time  having  occasion  to  do  any  work  to  a  door  up-stairs  at  the  Ba- 
rona?  Yes,  to  work;  1  have  made  all  the  doors,  1  have  even  worked 
at  the  house  of  the  tenant. 

Do  you  remember,  upon  one  occasion,  your  going  up  stairs  to  mend 
a  door  at  the  Barona?  How  am  I  to  remember  that?  I  went  up- 
stairs a  hundred  times,  now  to  mend  one  thing,  then  to  mend  another. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  were  mending  a  door  upstairs  seeing 
her  royal  highness  any  where  ?  No,  in  that  time  I  have  not  seen  her ; 
I  have  seen  her  down  stairs  in  the  hall;  up-stairs,  I  have  seen  her  in 
other  places,  but  when  I  was  mending  a  door  1  never  saw  her. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  in  any  room  up-stairs?  I  have  seen 
her  in  her  own  room. 

Was  it  at  the  time  you  were  mending  a  door  that  you  saw  the  princess 
in  her  own  room?  No,  it  was  when  I  carried  up-stairs  a  chest  of 
drawers,  which  had  been  put  out  of  order. 

Where  was  it  you  saw  the  princess  upon  that  occasion  ?  In  her 
own  room,  when  I  was  carrying  that  thing  up-stairs. 

Was  Pergami  with  her?         No,  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  Pergami  upon  that  occasion,  in  the 
princess's  bed-room  ?         Yes,  1  can  swear  before  God  for  this? 

Did  you  at  any  other  time  see  Pergami  in  the  princess's  bed-room? 
I  never  saw  him  there,  never. 

Have  you  never  stated  that  you  saw  him  and  the  princess  in  her  bed- 
room ?         How  can  I  tell  such  a  thing,  when  I  never  saw  him. 

You  are  net  asked  whether  you  ever  saw  it,  but  whether  you  ever 
stated  that  you  had  seen  the  princess  and  Pergami  in  a  bed-room  toge- 
ther?    1  have  told  you  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  this  affair. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  never  said  that  you  saw  the  princess  and 
Pergami  together  in  her  bed-room  ?  Yes,  I  can  swear  even  before 
God,  that  1  never  saw  them  in  her  own  room. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  ever  saw  them,  but  whether  you 
have  ever  said  that  you  saw  them?  I  have  said  nothing  of  this  busi- 
ness before;  it  was  not  me  who  went  up-stairs,  for  1  have  always  had 
four  or  five  men  under  me  to  work. 

Have  you  not  said,  that  you  did  go  up-stairs  on  one  occasion  with  a 
chest  of  drawers?  1  have  said  that  I  went  once  up-stairs  in  her 
room,  to  mend  this  chest  of  drawers,  because  the  drawers  wanted 
mending. 

Upon  that  occasion  was  it  that  you  saw  the  princess  in  her  bed-room  ? 
Yes. 

Have  you  never  said  that  upon  that,  or  some  other  occasion,  you  saw 
the  princess  and  Pergami  together  in  her  bed-room?  How  many 
times  must  I  say  the  same  thing;  1  have  said,  that  I  can  swear  that 
1  never  saw  Pergami  in  the  room  of  the  princess,  in  the  bed-room 
of  the  princess. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  saw  the  princess  and  Pergami,  but 
whether  you  ever  said  you  had  seen  the  princess  and  Pergami  together 
in  the  bed-room  ?         I  never  said,  nor  have  I  seen  it. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  the  Baron  Pergami  ?         I  do. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  at  the  Villa  Pergami?  Yes,  before  1  set 
out  she  was  there. 

Before  you  set  out  for  England  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  little  Victorine  at  the  Villa  Pergami  when  you  saw 
VOL.  II.       T.  2    T 
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the  wife  there  ?  No,  the  little  Victorioe  was  not  at  home  ;  she  was 
at  school. 

Where  was  she  at  school,  do  you  know?  I  do  not  know  the 
place. 

You  said,  that  many  gentlefolks  went  to  the  ball  of  the  Villa  Pergami  % 
state  the  names  of  any  of  the  gentlefolks  whom  you  have  seen  there? 
I  cannot  mention  them. 

Can  you  mention  any  of  the  ladies?  I  might  mention  Marianna 
Donnarini,  I  might  mention  Giuseppa  Donnarini;  and  there  maybe 
other  persons  who,  if  they  were  before  my  eyes,  1  might  recollect 
their  names. 

Who  is  Marianna  Donnarini,  and  where  does  she  live  ?  At  the 
Barona. 

Who  is  she  ;  is  she  a  lady  living  upon  her  fortune  ?  A  girl  well 
brought  up,  and  the  flower  of  gentlefolks. 

Is  she  not  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  keeps  one  of  the  inns  at  the 
Barona  ?        Yes,  she  is  the  daughter  of  Antonio. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Was  any  proposition  made  to  you  to  give  evidence  against  the  queen, 
and  by  whom  ?         No. 

Did  any  person  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  giving  evidence 
against  the  queen  ?        There  is  Rastelli,  as  I  mentioned  the  other  day. 

Did  Rastelli  say  to  you,  that  Demont  either  had  received,  or  was  to 
receive  a  large  reward  for  giving  evidence  against  the  queen  ? 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  former  evidence 
of  the  witness : 

"  I  asked  him  whether  Demont  was  still  in  the  service  of  her  royal  high- 
ness ;  he  told  me  that  she  was ;  he  did  not  mention  to  me  her  name  on  the 
day  he  was  taking  the  drawing,  but  he  mentioned  it  on  the  second  day, 
and  told  me  that  she  had  made  a  good  day's  work ;  we  were  there  at 
the  inn,  and  we  drank  together. 

"  (Mr.   Cohen.) — -He  has  added  these  words,   *  and  that 
she,  Demont,  had  gained  a  great  sum/  " 
The  question  was  withdrawn. 

Do  you  expect  you  shall  be  paid  more  or  less,  in  proportion  as  your 
evidence  may  be  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  queen?  I  have  no 
hope;  but  I  only  say  that  if  they  give  me  I  will  take  it;  but  I  have 
no  hope. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  counsel  were  asked,  whether  the  witness  they  pro- 
posed now  to  call  was  with  reference  to  Rastelli  ? 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  in  reference  to 
what  passed  on  Saturday,  that  he  was  not  at  present  prepared 
to  state  what  course  he  should  pursue  with  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral case ;  but  that  he  was  for  the  present  proceeding  with 
evidence  to  prove  how  the  case  against  her  majesty  had  been 
prepared. 

Bonfiglio  Omali  was  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde : 
Were  you  clerk  to  the  advocate  Codazei,  at  Milan?        Yes 
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Was  Codazzi  concerned  as  4  professional  agent  for  her  royal  highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales?        He  was. 

Do  you  know  the  advocate  Vimercati  ?        T  do. 

Had  you  at  any  time  any  communication  with  Vimercati  respecting 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  papers  in  Codazzi's  custody  ?        I  had. 

Did  you  in  that  communication  explain  to  Vimercati  your  reason  for 
coming  to  him  ?  Because  there  was  a  person  who  had  conducted  me 
as  far  as  his  door. 

Did  you  state  that  to  Vimercati  ?        I  did  not. 

Did  you  state  to  Vimercati  any  thing  which  had  passed  between  you 
and  that  person  who  had  so  brought  you  to  Vimercati's  door  ?  The 
moment  he  saw  me  he  knew  me,  and  told  me  to  bring  him  the  papers 
belonging  to  her  royal  highness. 

Did  he  offer  you  any  inducement  to  bring  those  papers  ? 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  objected  to  any  evidence  of  conver- 
sation between  the  witness  and  Vimercati. 

Mr.  Wilde  supported  the  question  as  perfectly  admissible. 
What  he  proposed  by  this  witness  to  prove  was,  that  Vimer- 
cati and  Col.  Brown,  or  the  former  with  the  sanction  of  the 
latter,  had  offered  to  the  witness  a  valuable  consideration,  to 
purloin  from  the  professional  law  agent  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  papers  connected  with  her  defence.  He  sub- 
mitted, with  confidence,  that  the  queen  could  not  be  shut  out 
from  showing  this  fact,  as  well  as  other  facts  exhibiting  the 
atrocious  conduct  of  these  agents  in  their  true  colours. 

Mr.  Brougham  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  submitted, 
that  unless  he  was  allowed  to  show  the  flagitious  manner  in 
which  this  conspiracy  had  been  got  up,  it  was  in  vain  for  him 
to  attempt  to  defend  his  illustrious  client. 

The  Solicitor- General  was  heard  in  reply,  and  at  half-past 
four  the  house  adjourned. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY,— TUESDAY,  OCT.  17. 

The  proceedings  of  this  day  turned  entirely  upon  the  sub 
ornation  of  witnesses. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  a  question  which  had 
been  put  on  the  preceding  day,  by  the  counsel  on  the  behalf 
of  the  queen,  had  been  objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the 
bill.  The  question  might  be  represented  to  their  lordships 
thus  : — Whether  a  certain  person  of  the  name  of  Vimercati, 
in  order  to  induce  other  persons  to  come  forward  as  witnesses, 
or  to  furnish  testimony  against  the  party  accused  by  the  bill, 
had  not  offered  a  corrupt  inducement  for  that  purpose  1  In 
stating  his  opinion  upon  the  immediate  question,  he  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  assume  that  which  had  been  stated  by  the 
counsel  who  raised  the  objection— namely,  thatVimercati,  being 
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only  the  professional  agent  to  the  Milan  commission,  his 
acts  could  in  nowise  affect  the  proceedings  of  that  commis- 
sion. Looking  at  the  evidence,  he  conceived  that  there  was 
sufficient  proof  apparent  that  Vimercati  was,  in  fact,  an  agent 
of  the  Milan  commission  ;  for,  if  there  was  not  absolute  proof 
of  his  being  an  agent,  he  could  not  say  that  there  was  not 
proof  to  make  him  be  considered  as  such.  Upon  this  under- 
standing of  the  case,  he  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  judges,  and  he  would  therefore  propose  a  question  for 
their  decision — one  which  he  conceived  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  and  their  lordships'  guidance — that  they 
should  know  what  would  be  the  law  and  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  similar  case  in  the  courts  below,  taking  the 
case  to  be  one  which  had  already  proved  Vimercati  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  Milan  commision ;  and  considering  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  been  called  or  examined,  and  assuming  what  need 
not  be  questioned,  that  he  had  offered  temptations  to  wit- 
nesses to  appear:  supposing  also  that  no  proof  could  be 
made  out  that  any  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  examined 
for  the  prosecution  had  been  corrupted,  in  such  a  case  could 
evidence  be  admitted  to  show  that  any  attempt  had  been  made 
to  corrupt  the  witnesses  who  appeared  for  the  defence  ? 

These  questions  being,  after  a  long  and  warm  discussion, 
proposed  to  the  judges,  their  lordships  withdrew,  and,  on 
their  return,  prayed  for  an  allowance  of  further  time  to  con- 
sider the  said  questions.  Leave  was  granted  till  the  follow- 
ing morning 


THIRTY-FIFTH  BAY,— WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  18. 

The  court  being  formed,  and  the  counsel  called  in, 

Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  was  again  called  in,  and  furthei 
examined  by  the  Lords  : 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  house  that  you  are  desirous  of  making  some 
correction  in  your  evidence,  with  respect  to  a  person  or  persons  stated 
to  have  been  present  at  a  dance  at  Calcutta,  is  that  so  ?       It  is. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  what  the  correction  is?  In  the  evidence  1 
lately  gave  before  your  lordships,  I  stated  that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
was  present  at  an  eastern  dance ;  since  that  time  I  have  seen  a  private 
memorandum,  made  by  a  person  who  was  present  upon  that  occasion, 
made  about  the  time,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  bishop  himself 
was  not  present,  though  it  confirms  other  parts  of  my  statement. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  you  made  any  mistake  with 
respect  to  the  other  persons  stated  to  be  present  on  that  occasion  ?  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  in  fact,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  memorandum 
that  the  other  persons  were  present. 
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Are  you  correct  in  your  recollection,  and  are  you  now  of  opinion  that 
the  bishop  was  not  present?  My  memory  is  strongly  impressed  that 
the  bishop  was  present,  but  1  consider  the  written  document  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  my  memory. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  requested  permission 
to  put  in  two  letters,  one  of  his  late  majesty  and  the  other  of 
his  present  majesty,*  both  of  which  he  had  stated  in  opening 
the  defence  of  her  majesty,  and  requested  that  the  Earl. of 
Liverpool  might  look  at  them,  to  identify  the  hand-writing. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  accordingly  sworn  at  the  table 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor;  but  Mr.  Solicitor-General  express- 
ing his  willingness  to  admit  the  hand-writing  of  the  letters 
respectively, 

The  said  letters  were  marked  by  the  clerk-assistant. 


Then  Samuel  Inman  was  examined  by  their  Lordships  : 

What  paper  have  you  got  there  ?  A  certificate  of  the  servitude  of 
Wm.  Carrington  in  his  majesty's  navy. 

Are  the  entries  taken  from  the  original  books?  I  have  extracted 
this  from  the  books  of  his  majesty's  ships  therein  specified. 

Those  are  faithful  extracts?  These  are  faithful  extracts  from  those 
books,  made  by  myself;  1  have  the  books  here  from  which  this  is  taken. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen,  having  seen  the 
paper,  stated  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  put  any  ques- 
tion upon  it. 

The  same  was  delivered  in. 

[The  certificate  shews  that  William  Carrington  was  borne 
on  the  books  of  his  majesty*  s  ships,  Manly  (gun-vessel,)  Rail- 
leur,  Majestic,  Poictiers,  and  Thisbe,  the  place  where  born, 
age  at  time  of  entry  in  each  ship,  qualities  (gunner's-mate, 
quarter-master,  and  midshipman)  and  cause  of  discharge,  as 
being  five  years,  twelve  months,  two  weeks,  and  six  days.] 

After  a  short  time,  the  learned  judges  being  returned;  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  delivered  the  una- 
nimous opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the  first  and  second 
questions,  severally  in  the  negative ;  and  gave  his  reasons  as 
follows  : 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot. — My  lords,  the  judges 
conferred  together  for  some  time  yesterday,  upon  the  ques- 
tions proposed  to   them  by  your  lordships ;  and  afterwards 
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separated  in  order  to  consider  them  apart,  ana  met  again 
early  this  morning,  and  again  conferred  together  upon  them. 
All  of  us  then  agreed  in  the  answers  to  be  given  to  the 
questions  proposed  to  us,  and  I  having  read  to  my  learned 
brothers  the  writing  which  I  had  prepared  as  containing  my 
own  sentiments  and  answer,  it  was  found  that  they  concurred 
therein ;  and  I  have  their  authority,  with  your  lordships' 
permission,  to  deliver  what  I  had  written,  (which  your  lord- 
ships will  observe  is  in  the  singular  number,  being  originally 
prepared  as  my  own  alone,)  as  containing  and  expressing  their 
sentiments  also. 

My  lords,  the  first  question  proposed  by  your  iordships  is 
in  these  words :  "  If,  in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  capital 
offence,  or  any  crime,  evidence  had  been  given  upon  a  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  examined  in  chief  in  support 
thereof,  from  which  it  appeared  that  A.  B.,  not  examined  as 
a  witness,  had  been  employed  by  the  party  preferring  the 
indictment  as  an  agent  to  procure  and  examine  evidence  and 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  indictment,  and  the  party  indicted 
should  propose,  in  the  course  of  the  defence,  to  examine 
C.  D.  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  A.  B.  had  offered  a  bribe  to 
E.  F.  in  order  to  induce  him  to  give  testimony  touching  the 
matter  in  the  indictment,  E.  F.  not  being  a  witness  examined 
in  support  of  the  indictment,  or  examined  before  it  was  so 
proposed  to  examine  C.  D.,  would  the  courts  below,  accord- 
ing to  their  usage  and  practice,  allow  C.  D.  to  be  examined 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  or  could  such  witness,  according 
to  law,  be  so  examined,  if  the  counsel  employed  in  support 
of  the  prosecution  objected  to  such  examination  ?" 

My  lords,  the  question  thus  proposed  by  your  lordships  to 
the  judges  must  be  admitted  by  all  persons  to  be  a  question 
of  great  importance,  as  it  regards  the  administration  of 
justice  ;  and  it  is  to  me  a  question  entirely  new,  and  of  very 
difficult  solution.  I  have  considered  it  with  all  the  attention 
due  to  a  question  proposed  by  your  lordships,  and  with  an 
anxiety  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  question  itself; 
and  it  is  not  without  much  diffidence  that  I  now  offer  to  your 
lordships  the  result  of  my  deliberation.  Your  lordships  will 
allow  me  here  to  interpose  an  observation,  and  to  say,  that 
the  diffidence  I  felt  at  the  moment  of  writing  has  been  con- 
siderably decreased  by  the  knowledge  I  now  have,  that  my 
opinion  and  sentiments  have  received  the  concurrence  of  my 
learned  brothers. 

The  question  must,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  considered  in 
the  same  mode,  and  must  receive  the  same  answer,  as  if  the 
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parties  were  reversed;  as  if,  instead  of  proof  offered  on  the 
behalf  of  a  defendant  respecting  the  act  of  an  agent  employed 
by  the  prosecutor,  it  were  proof  offered  in  reply  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecutor,  respecting  the  conduct  of  an  agent  em- 
ployed by  the  accused  to  procure  and  examine  evidence  and 
witnesses  in  support  of  his  defence.  If  such  proof  can  be 
received  on  the  part  of  a  defendant,  it  must  be  received  on 
the  ground  that  it  may  lead  lo  a  legitimate  inference  and 
conclusion,  that  the  witnesses  examined  against  him,  although 
not  appearing  to  have  been  called  before  the  court  by  any 
undue  means,  are  nevertheless,  on  this  ground  extraneous  and 
foreign  to  them,  not  to  be  considered  as  the  witnesses  of 
truth.  And  if  such  an  inference  and  conclusion  can  be  rea- 
sonably and  legitimately  drawn  in  favour  of  a  defendant,  in 
the  case  proposed  by  your  lordships,  I  am  unable  to  discover 
any  principle  upon  which  I  may  say  that  the  like  conclusion 
may  not  be  with  equal  reason  drawn  against  him  in  the  ana- 
logous case,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  ;  so  that 
proof  of  this  nature,  if  admissible,  must  be  expected  to  lead 
as  frequently  to  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  man  by 
easting  discredit  upon  his  defence,  as  to  the  acquittal  of  such 
a  person  by  disgracing  the  prosecution ;  and  this  considera- 
tion enables  me  to  contemplate  the  question  proposed  with 
more  calmness  than  I  should  be  able  to  view  a  question,  of 
which  the  determination  might  possibly  by  the  exclusion 
of  his  evidence  lead  to  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent 
person,  but  could  in  no  case  produce  the  same  consequence 
by  the  exclusion  of  evidence  against  him. 

The  question  proposed  by  your  lordships  regards  the  act 
of  "  a  person  employed  by  the  party  preferring  an  indictment 
as  an  agent,  to  procure  and  examine  evidence  and  witnesses  in 
support  of  the  indictment ;"  audit  regards  the  act  of  that 
agent^  addressed  to  a  person  not  examined  as  a  witness  in 
support  of  the  indictment,  and  the  offered  proof  not  appa- 
rently connecting  itself  with  any  particular  matter  deposed  by 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  in  support  of  the 
indictment,  and  leaving,  therefore,  those  witnesses  unaffected 
by  the  proposed  proof,  otherwise  than  by  way  of  inference 
and  conclusion ;  and  this  question  may  be  considered  as  it 
regards  the  prosecutor  or  party  preferring  the  indictment,  and 
as  it  regards  the  witnesses. 

The  prosecutor  has  by  the  hypothesis  employed  a  person  as 
an  agent  to  procure  and  examine  evidence  and  witnesses. 
This  is  a  lawful  employment,  necessary  in  many  cases,  in 
some  meritorious,  in  none  disgraceful  or  improper,  if  we  look 
either  to  the  employer  or  to  the  person  employed ;  and  being 
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a  lawrtil  employment,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  until  the  contrary 
be  shewn,  that  the  employer  means  and  intends  that  his  agent 
shall  execute  it  by  lawful  means  ;  and  as,  according  to  the 
general  rules  and  principles  of  law,  a  person  is  not  to  be 
affected  in  interest  or  fame  by  any  act  of  another,  although 
that  other  may  have  been  in  his  employment  or  confidence  as 
an  agent  or  otherwise,  excepting  such  acts  only  as  either  are 
in  their  own  nature,  or  may  by  extrinsic  evidence  be  shewn 
to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  given  by  him,  and 
which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  his  acts  performed 
by  the  hand,  or  his  declarations  uttered  by  the  tongue,  of  his 
appointed  substitute,  it  would  he  contrary  to  those  general 
rules  and  principles,  to  allow  a  prosecutor,  and  through  him 
the  prosecution  that  he  has  instituted,  to  be  disgraced  by  the 
act  supposed  in  your  lordships'  question,  without  some  fur- 
ther proof  affecting  him,  than  the  terms  of  that  question 
suggest.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  matters  of  fact 
contained  in  your  lordship's  question,  that  the  prosecutor 
may,  up  to  the  very  moment  when  the  proof  is  offered,  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  wicked  act  of  his  agent ;  it  is  no  less 
consistent  that,  having  been  informed  of  the  act,  he  may  have 
rejected  it  witli  indignation,  and  have  repudiated  the  proffered 
testimony,  and  withholden  the  witness  from  the  court ;  and  if 
he  be  absent  from  the  trial,  which  frequently  happens,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  prove  his  ignorance  in  the  one  case,  or  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct  in  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  witnesses,  my  lords,  which  is  the  most 
important  part  of  this  consideration,  (because  if  false  wit- 
nesses are  produced  against  a  person,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  him  by  what  particular  procurement  they  may  have  been 
produced,)  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  a  legitimate  infer- 
ence and  conclusion  can  be  drawn  against  their  credit  and 
veracity  from  the  proof  proposed.  The  proposed  proof 
does  not  directly  affect  them,  it  regards  an  act  to  which, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  they  may  be  entire  strangers, 
and,  being  an  unlawful  act,  they  are  not  to  be  presumed  to 
have  been  parties  to  it,  or  to  any,  other  act  of  the  like  nature, 
without  proof  against  them  ;  they  may  be  persons  of  honour 
and  probity,  deposing  to  facts  really  and  truly  occurring 
within  their  own  personal  knowledge,  and  taking  place  within 
their  own  sight  or  hearing,  as  they  have  averred  upon  their 
oath.  It  may  have  been  intended,  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  bribe  was  offered,  should  speak  toother  facts,  occurring 
at  another  time,  and  in  another  place,  wholly  unconnected 
with  them,  or  with  the  matters  to  which  they  have  deposed  ; 
can  it  then  be  reasonably   concluded,  that  the  facts  deposed 
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by  the  til  are  untrue  ;  that,  however  respectable  or  numerous 
they  may  be,  they  must  be  all  wicked  and  perjured  men, 
because  some  other  man  has,  from  over-weenmg  zeal  or  a 
corrupt  heart,  wickedly  endeavoured  to  seduce  by  money 
another  person  to  give  evidence,  touching  the  matter  of  that 
indictment  on  which  they  have  appeared.  I  must  say,  my- 
lords,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  such  conclusion  cannot 
reasonably  be  drawn,  either  in  the  case  proposed  in  your  lord- 
ships' question,  or  in  that  analagous  case  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  adduce.  The  utmost  effect,  in  my  opinion,  of 
the  proposed  proof,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  this  would  not 
be  a  fair  or  reasonable  effect,  would  be  to  excite  suspicion  ; 
but  suspicion  is  not  a  legitimate  ground  for  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  which  ought  only  to  be  founded  upon  reasonable  and 
probable  proof.  For  these  reasons,  I  think  your  lordships' 
first  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

This,  my  lords,  is  the  opinion  which,  after  much  consi- 
deration, 1  have  formed  upon  the  question  proposed  by  the 
house.  That  question  is  couched  in  the  most  general  and 
abstract  terms  ;  and  your  lordships  must  be  aware  of  the 
difficulty  that  may  often  occur  in  forming  an  opinion  upon  a 
question  of  such  a  nature,  applied  not  to  a  matter  of  abstract 
science,  but  to  a  matter  connected  with  the  business  and 
affairs  of  men.  Few  cases  occur  in  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  justice,  wherein  a  judge  does  not  find  some  help 
toward  a  right  decision  of  a  questionable  point  in  antecedent 
or  accompanying  facts  and  circumstances  appearing  befpie 
him,  and  is  not  guided  in  his  application  of  general  principles 
to  the  individual  case  by  the  particulars  of  that  case  itself. 
The  question,  as  proposed  by  your  lordships,  does  not  con- 
tain any  such  aid  or  guide  ;  I  mention  not  this,  my  lords,  by 
way  of  complaint  against  the  question,  but  by  way  of  excuse 
for  the  imperfection  of  my  answer  to  it ;  and  1  must  beg 
leave  to  add,  that,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  I  have  deli- 
vered on  the  questions  proposed,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  say,  that  in  no  case,  and  under  no  circumstances,  appearing 
at  a  trial,  it  might  not  be  fit  and  proper  for  a  judge  to  allow 
proof  of  this  nature  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
jury;  and  the  inclination  of  every  judge  is  to  admit,  rather 
than  to  exclude,  the  offered  proof. 

II.  The  same  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  answer 
your  lordships'  first  question  in  the  negative,  lead  me  to 
answer  the  second  question  also  in  the  negative. — The  ques- 
tion is  in  these  words,  "If  in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a 
capital  offence,  or  other  crime,  evidence  had  been  given  upon 
the  cross-exarniuution  of  witnesses  examiued  in  chief  in  sun- 
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port  thereof,  from  which  it  appeared  that  A.  B.,  not  examined 
as  a  witness,  had  been  employed  by  the  party  preferring  the 
indictment  as  an  agent  to  procure  and  to  examine  evidence 
and  witnesses  in  support  of  the  indictment,  and  the  party 
indicted  should  propose,  in  the  course  of  the  defence,  to  exa- 
mine G.  H.  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  A.  B.  had  offered  him  a 
bribe  to  induce  him  to  bring  to  him  papers  belonging  to  the 
party  indicted,  G.  H.  not  having  been  examined  as  a  witness 
in  support  of  the  indictment,  would  the  courts  below,  accord- 
ing to  their  usage  and  practice,  allow  G.  H.  to  be  examined 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid;  or  could  such  witness,  according 
to  law,  be  so  examined,  if  the  counsel  employed  in  support 
of  the  prosecution  objected  to  such  examination." 

In  answer  to  this  question,  my  lords,  I  must  also  take  leave 
to  add,  as  another  ground  of  objection  to  the  proof  proposed 
in  the  question,  that  it  does  not  thereby  appear  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  papers  alluded  to,  or  what  the  motive  of  the  party 
endeavouring  to  obtain  them  ;  for  any  thing  that  can  be  inferred 
from  that  question,  the  papers  might  be  unconnected  with  the 
subject  of  the  prosecution,  and  relate  wholly  to  some  other 
and  different  matter. 

Then  the  Lord-Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  delivered 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  learned  judges  to  the  first  part 
of  the  third  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  in  the  affirmative  also,  with  a  qualification,  and 
gave  their  reasons  as  follow  : 

The  third  question  proposed  by  your  lordsdips  is  "sup- 
posing that  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  a  defendant  for  any  indictable  offence  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  to  convict  or  criminate  him,  unless  as  it  may 
apply  to  himself,  or  to  an  agent  employed  by  him,  may  not  gene- 
ral evidence,  nevertheless,  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy 
charged  upon  the  record,  be  received  in  the  first  instance, 
though  it  cannot  affect  such  defendant  unless  brought  home 
to  him,  or  to  an  agent  employed  by  him  ;  and  whether  the 
same  rule  would  apply  if  a  defendant  sought  by  such  general 
evidence  in  the  first  instance  to  affect  the  prosecutor  with  a 
conspiracy  to  suborn  witnesses  for  the  destruction  of  his 
defence." 

My  lords,  we  understand  the  first  part  of  this  third  ques- 
tion to  relate  to  a  prosecution  for  some  crime,  the  proof 
whereof  is  supposed  to  consist  wholly  or  in  part  of  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy  entered  into  by  the  party  then  indicted  and 
under  trial,  so.  that  the  conspiracy  is  to  be  given  in  evidence 
against  bun  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  question  regards  the 
case  of   *  person  indicted  for  some  crime,   and   seeking  to 
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defend  himself  against  that  indictment  by  proving'  a  con- 
spiracy to  suborn  witnesses  against  him ;  and  the  points  of 
inquiry  in  both  parts  regard  only  the  order  and  course  of 
adducing  the  proof  before  the  court ;  and  so  understanding 
this  question,  we  have  no  hesitation  as  to  answering  the  first 
part  of  it  in  the  affirmative.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  on  a 
prosecution  for  a  crime  to  be  proved  by  conspiracy,  general 
evidence  of  an  existing  conspiracy  may  in  the  first  instance 
be  received  as  a  preliminary  step  to  that  more  particular  evi- 
dence by  which  it  is  to  be  shown,  that  the  individual  de- 
fendants were  guilty  participators  in  such  conspiracy.  This 
is  often  necessary  to  render  the  particular  evidence  intelli- 
gible, and  to  shew  the  true  meaning  and  character  of  the  acts 
of  the  individual  defendants,  and  on  that  account,  we  pre- 
sume, it  is  permitted.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  such 
cases  the  general  nature  of  the  whole  evidence  intended  to  be 
adduced  is  previously  opened  to  the  court,  whereby  the  judge 
is  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  affect- 
ing the  individual  defendants  by  particular  proof,  applicable 
to  them,  and  connecting  them  with  the  general  evidence  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy  ;  and  if  upon  such  opening  it  should 
appear  manifest  that  no  particular  proof,  sufficient  to  affect 
the  defendants,  is  intended  to  be  adduced,  it  would  become 
the  duty  of  the  judge  to  stop  the  case  in  limine,  and  not  to 
allow  the  general  evidence  to  be  received,  which,  even  if 
attended  with  no  other  bad  effect,  such  as  exciting  an  unrea- 
sonable prejudice,  would  certainly  be  a  useless  waste  of  time. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  my  lords,  we  under- 
stand it  to  be  here  assumed,  that  the  supposed  conspiracy  to 
suborn  witnesses  against  the  accused  is  a  legitimate  ground  of 
defence,  and  that  your  lordships  do  not  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  upon  that  point,  and  therefore  upon  that  point  we  do 
not  presume  to  offer  any  thing  to  your  lordships ;  and  con- 
sidering this  latter  part  of  the  proposed  question,  like  the  first 
part,  to  regard  only  the  order  and  course  of  adducing  the 
proof,  we  should  give  the  same  answer,  in  the  affirmative,  with 
this  qualification  only,  namely,  that  the  proposed  evidence 
should,  in  some  way,  be  previously  opened  to  the  court,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  prosecution  to  be  proved  by  conspiracy,  in 
order  to  enable  the  judge  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  bringing  the  evidence  home  so  as  to  affect  some 
person,  whose  acts  are  material  and  relevant  to  the  issue  in  the 
indictment  then  under  trial. 

Then  Mr.  Attorney-General  stated,  that  having  discharged 
that  which  he  felt  to  be  his  duty,  by  taking  an  objection  to  that 
which  he  did  not  consider  to  be  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law, 
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lie  beggo~  ..-..  .  >  state,  that,  personally,  he  w«v-.u  an  oojec- 
tion  to  this  inquiry,  and  that  he  left  the  matter  entirely  to  their 
lordships,  reserving  to  himself,  and  to  the  gentlemen*  whose 
conduct  might  come  into  question,  an  opportunity  of  producing 
evidence,  in  case  a  prima  facie  case  should  be  made  against 
them. 

;  -  The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  question  objected  to 
might  be  put. 

Bortfiglio  Omati  was  further  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde : 
The  evidence  of  the  witness  on  the  preceding  Monday  was 
read  over,  and  the  witness  was  asked, 

You  have  stated  that  Vimercati  told  you  to  bring  the  papers  belong- 
ing to  her  royal  highness,  did  he  offer  you  any  inducement  to  bring 
those  papers?  He  told  me  that  he  would  give  me  an  employment, 
and  he  would  give  me  more  emolument  than  my  own  employer. 

Did  he  state  the  nature  of  the  employment  he  would  give  you  ?  In 
the  police  of  Milan. 

Did  you  do  any  thing  in  consequence  of  your  communication  with 
Vimercati  with  any  papers  of  her  royal  highness?  On  the  following- 
day  1  brought  him  some. 

Did  Vimercati  say  any  thing  to  you  as  to  the  time  at  which  you  were 
to  go  to  his  office  ?  He  told  me  to  call  in  the  evening,  after  sun- 
setting. 

Did  you  on  any  other  occasion  take  any  papers  of  her  royal  highness 
to  Vimercati  ?         I  did. 

On  how  many  occasions  did  you  take  papers  from  Codazzi,  and  carry 
them  to  Vimercati  ?         Seven  or  eight  times  at  the  utmost. 

Did  Vimercati  know,  when  you  took  those  papers  to  him,  that  you 
were  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Codazzi  ?         He  knew  it  certainly. 

At  whose  request  did  you  take  them  ?         1  do  not  know  the  man. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Vimercati  about  your  taking  them  ? 
He  told  me  to  bring  to  him  those  papers  I  could  get. 

Did  you  receive  any  thing  from  Vimercati  for  taking  those  papers  to 
him  ?        Money. 

How  often  did  you  receive  money  from  Vimercati  for  taking  to  him 
her  royal  highness's  papers?         Six  times. 

Were  you  satisfied  with  the  money  that  you  got  from  Vimercati?  I 
was  not. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  complaints  to  Colonel  Browne  that  Vimercati 
had  not  paid  you  money  enough  for  taking  papers  from  your  master  to 
Vimercati?         1  complained  once. 

What  did  Colonel  Browne  say  to  you  on  making  those  complaints? 
He  told  me  he  was  a  friend  to  the  advocate  Vimercati,  and  that  1  ought 
not  to  doubt  that  he,  Vimercati,  would  perform  his  promise. 

Did  you,  in  consequence  of  your  communication  with  Colonel  Browne, 
make  any  further  application  to  Vimercati  for  any  more  money  ?  Colonel 
Browne  told  me  to  call  again  on  the  following  day  on  advocate  Vimercati, 
Who  would  give  me  something. 

Did  you  call  on  Vimercati?'       I  did. 

Did  you  receive  any  more  money  from  him  ?         I  did. 

Where  does  Vimercati  live  at  Milan  ?  He  live*  in  the  street  of  the 
Crucifisso. 

*  The  Milan  Commissioners. 
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Name  the  other  place  at  which  he  lired,  when  you  too*  papers  to 
him?  The  first  time  he  was  living  in  the  street  Ruga  Bella,  and  then 
he  went  to  dwell  in  the  street  of  Crucifisso. 

Where  did  Colonel  Browne  live  at  the  time  you  applied  to  him  ?  Be- 
low the  bridge  of  the  Eastern-gate  (Porta  Orientale.)  I  do  not  know 
the  number. 

Do  you  know  to  what  subject  the  papers  you  took  to  Vimercati  re- 
lated ?         1  know  the  subject  of  some  of  them. 

State  to  what  subject  those  related  of  which  you  knew  the  contents  ? 
One  was  a  deposition  of  a  femme  de  chambre  (cameriera),  who  had 
been  sent  to  Vienna  together  with  Sacchi.    . 

Were  there  any  examinations  of  witnesses  ?  Not  among  the  letters ; 
they  were  letters  of  her  royal  highness  and  the  baron  and  others. 

What  other  papers  were  there  besides  the  letters  ?  There  were 
some  copies  of  the  advocate  Codazzi,  who  had  answered. 

Answers  to  what  ?        The  answers  of  Codazzi  to  Pergami. 

What  was  the  subject  of  those  letters;  were  they  on  the  subject  of 
this  inquiry  ?  The  advocate  Vimercati  told  me  to  bring  to  him  those 
letters  which  treated  of  depositions;  that  is,  which  desired  somebody  to 
come  and  give  evidence. 

Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  carry  papers  relating  to  that  subject  to 
Vimercati?         Letters,  not  papers; 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Riganti  ?         I  do. 

Did  Riganti  ever  make  any  application  to  you  about  papers  ?  He 
has  been  at  my  house  to  ask  for  them. 

Did  you  tell  Vimercati  of  Riganti's  application  for  papers  ?      1  did. 

What  did  Vimercati  say  upon  the  subject  of  Riganti's  ap  plication  for 
papers?  I  did  not  know  Riganti,  and  1  asked  Vimercati  who  he  was, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  person  of  character,  and  that  1  might  give 
him  any  papers. 

What  did  Riganti  ask  you  to  do  with  the  papers  you  have  spoken  of? 
To  give  them  to  him,  and  he  would  give  me  a  great  deal- — much. 

What  papers  did  Riganti  wish  you  to  give  to  him  ?  Papers  respect- 
ing the  affairs  of  her  royal  highness. 

What  affairs  of  her  royal  highness?  Those  which  are  now  in 
England. 

Did  Riganti  know  in  whose  employ  you  were?  He  knew  it,  for 
he  came  to  my  house.  Riganti  came  after  me,  and  asked  for  the  secre- 
tary of  Codazzi,  for  I  was  the  secretary  of  Codazzi. 

When  did  you  first  disclose  to  Codazzi  that  you  had  taken  those 
papers?         On  the  27th  of  July,  1820. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  this  was  the  first  time  you  told  Codazzi  of  the 
circumstance?        It  was. 

You  have  said  that  you  do  not  know  the  number  of  Colonel  Browne's 
house;  describe  the  house,  and  what  premises  are  about  it,  whether  it 
is  a  private  house,  or  a  shop,  or  what?  It  is  a  house, — there  is  a  shop 
on  both  sides  of  the  door. 

What  sort  of  shop,  what  goods  are  sold  in  the  shops  on  either  side  ? 
On  the  left,  there  is  a  tailor's,  and  on  the  right,  a  dealer  in  alabaster. 

What  business  does  Riganti  carry  on  ?         He  sells  tobacco  and  salt. 

Can  you  state  whether  there  are  any  shops  next  to  Riganti's  house? 
There  are. 

What  are  they?        I  do  not  know,  for  I  pass  seldom  that  way. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    SOLICJTOR-GENERAL. 
How  long  have  you  lived  with  Codazzi  ?        A  year  and  a  half. 
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Have  you  acted  as  his  clerk  all  that  time?  Always,  till  the  27th 
of  July. 

Did  Codazzi  turn  you  out  of  his  service  on  the  27th  of  July?     He  did. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  his  employment  since?         No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  from  the  27th  of  July  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  you  have  never  been  in  the  employ  of  Codazzi  ?  lean 
swear  it  a  thousand  times. 

With  whom  did  you  come  over  to  this  country?  With  the  Cheva- 
lier Vassali. 

Did  you  come  over  alone  with  Vassali,  or  whom  else?  There  was 
another  person. 

Who  was  that  other  person  ?         A  certain  Lago  Maggiore. 

After  you  had  left  the  service  of  Codazzi,  did  you  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Chevalier  Vassali  ?         I  did  not. 

Did  you  not  come  over  to  this  country  as  a  servant  of  Vassali?  I 
did  not  come  in  the  service  of  Vassali. 

When  was  it  you  first  saw  Vimercati?         September  the  last  year. 

Did  you  know  Vimercati  before?         I  did. 

Did  you  go  to  Vimercati  of  your  own  accord,  or  what  led  you  to  go 
to  him  ?  The  employer  with  whom  I  was  before  had  some  money  due 
to  him. 

When  you  went  to  Vimercati's,  in  the  month  of  September,  did  you 
go  of  your  own  accord,  or  what  led  you  to  go  there?  There  was  a 
person  who  urged  me  twice  to  go,  and  then  that  person  took  me  himself 
there. 

Did  that  person  tell  you  what  you  were  to  go  to  Vimercati  for  ?  He 
told  me  that  I  ought  to  go,  because  he  wished  to  speak  to  me,  and  I 
should  be  made  a  gentleman  if  1  went. 

Did  he  tell  you  how  you  were  to  be  made  a  gentleman  if  you  went? 
He  told  me  so  much,  he  told  me  no  more;  he  told  me  that  he  would 
take  me. 

Did  you  know,  at  that  time,  Vimercati  was  employed  at  all  in  the 
process  about  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales?  When  I 
went  I  knew  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  it  until  you  saw  Vimercati ;  did 
you  not  know  it  at  the  time  when  you  saw  this  person?         1  knew  it. 

Was  Codazzi  at  that  time  employed  for  her  royal  highness?  He  was 
not  employed  on  the  affairs  of  her  royal  highness  in  England,  but  for 
the  affairs  that  her  roya-1  highness  had  in  Italy. 

Did  you  know  that  Codazzi  was  in  possession  of  papers  belonging  to 
her  royal  highness?         I  had  them  in  my  own  writing-table. 

Did  you  not  then  immediately,  as  an  honest  man,  communicate  to 
your  master,  Codazzi,  that  you  had  received  this  message  to  go  to  Vimer- 
cati ?        I  did  not. 

Do  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  your  duty  to  do  so?  I  thought  that  I 
could  produce  no  prejudice,  no  mischief,  no  harm. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  thought  you  could  do  no  harm  in  de- 
livering over  to  Vimercati  papers  belonging  to  her  royal  highness;  the 
letters  and  other  documents  yon  have  mentioned  ?  Documents  J  did 
not  give,  1  gave  letters. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  thought  you  could  do  no  harm  in  hand- 
ing over  letters  of  her  royal  highness  to  Vimercati,  without  the  consent 
of  your  master  Codazzi?         Yes,  I  thought  to  do  no  harm 

Did  you  not  think  it  your  duty  to  tell  your  master  Codazzi,  in  order 
that  he  might  judge  for  himself,  whether  or  not  it  would  do  harm  ?  I 
did  not  tell  him. 
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Do  you  mean  to  say*  that  you  did  not  think  it  was  your  duty  to  com- 
municate this  to  your  master?  I  thought  it  was  my  duty,  but  J. 
neglected  it. 

Have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  who  this  person  was  that  called  upon  you 
twice,  in  the  manner  you  have  described?  I  do  not  know  the  per- 
son ;  if  I  knew  him  I  would  tell. 

Where  did  you  see  him  the  first  time?  In  the  street  of  San  Vittore, 
near  the  theatre. 

Did  you  meet  him  by  accident?  By  accident;  I  did  not  know  him, 
nor  do  I  know  him ;  he  stopped  me. 

When  he  told  you  to  go  to  Vimercati,  you  being  the  servant  of  Co- 
dazzi,  did  you  not  ask  him  what  his  name  was,  and  who  he  was?  1 
asked  him,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  no  business  of  mine  to  know  it. 

When  was  it  that  you  saw  him  the  second  time  ?  On  the  following 
day. 

Did  you  meet  him  by  accident  the  second  day  ?  Yes,  in  the  same 
place,  in  the  same  street. 

Did  you  meet  him  by  accident  the  second  day?  Yes,  I  was  coming 
from  the  office. 

Was  it  the  same  hour  the  second  day?        The  same  hour. 

Did  he  repeat  the  same  question  to  you  the  second  time?  He  asked 
me  also,  whether  I  had  thought  upon  what  he  told  me  the  day  nefore. 

What  did  you  tell  him  in  answer  to  that?  That  I  had  thought  upon 
it,  and  I  would  not  go. 

Did  you  meet  him  a  third  time  ?      No,  I  went  then,  this  second  time. 

After  telling  him  you  would  not  go,  you,  in  point  of  fact  did  go?  Yes. 

Did  you  ask  him  his  name  the  second  time,  when  he  urged  you  so 
much  to  go?         He  would  not  tell  me  even  then;  I  asked  him. 

Did  you  go  alone,  or  did  you  go  with  him?  He  took  me  as  far  as 
his  door. 

Have  you  ever  seen  'his  man  at  any  time  since?  I  have  seen  him 
since,  but  I  could  not  see  him  clearly  in  the  face. 

Had  you  no  curiosity  or  wish  to  know  who  he  was?  If  I  could 
have  known  it,  certaiuly. 

Did  you  follow  him  for  that  purpose,  when  you  met  him  the  third 
lime,  or  any  of  the  former  times?         On  the  second  time. 

Where  did  you  follow  him  to,  the  second  time?  As  far  as  the  door 
of  advocate  Vimercati  he  took  me,  and  then  he  went  away. 

Had  you  any  papers  in  your  pocket  at  that  time  ?  On  the  following 
day  I  brought  the  papers;  then  I  had  none. 

Did  you  ever  meet  this  man  by  accident  again  ?  I  did  meet  him, 
but  I  could  not  see  him  in  the  face. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  ?  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  face ;  1  could  not 
speak  to  him. 

Was  he  a  young  man  or  an  old  man  ?        Middle-aged. 

Of  what  complexion,  light  or  dark?        Black  hair. 

A  stout  man,  or  how  ?        A  little  stout. 

How  was  he  dressed  ?        I  am  not  a  painter,  to  draw  his  picture. 

How  was  he  dressed  ?        I  do  not  remember,  1  do  not  know. 

Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  do  not  know,  or  that  you  do  not  re- 
member? I  do  not  remember  how  he  was  dressed ;  he  was  in  a  coat, 
but  1  do  not  remember  the  colour  of  the  coat. 

Has  any  body  told  you  that  when  you  came  here  to  be  examined  at 
the  bar,  you  were  to  be  careful  not  to  say  "Non  mi  ricordo?"      1  have 
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heard  it  said  about  the  town ;  and  I  have  asked  what  was  this  "  Non  mi 
ricordo.V 

Has  not  Chevalier  Vassali  told  you  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
say  "  Non  mi  ricordo  ?"  No;  he  told  me  nothing;  nobody  has  told 
me  any  thing. 

Has  nobody  told  you  that  you  ought  to  be  careful,  to  say  rather 
"Non  mi  sovviene,"  or  "Non  so?"  I  know  it  by  myself,  without 
being  told  by  any  body. 

Did  Vimercati  pay  you  any  thing  for  the  papers  you  delivered  the  first 
time?  He  gave  me  three  double  golden  Napoleons,  and  he  told  me 
that  they  were  for  me  to  take  chocolate. 

When  was  it  that  you  carried  the  second  parcel  of  papers  to  Vimer- 
cati ?         After  the  month  of  September. 

Tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  how  long  it  was  after  the  first  parcel 
was  delivered,  that  you  carried  the  second  parcel?  Three  or  four 
days. 

What  did  Vimercati  pay  you  for  the  second  parcel  ?  Four  single 
Napoleons. 

When  was  it  you  carried  the  third  parcel?  In  the  mouth  of 
October. 

Did  you  get  paid  for  the  third  parcel  ?     He  paid  me  at  another  time. 
When  was  it  you  carried  the  fourth  parcel?        1  carried  him  papers 
as  far  as  the  latter  end  of  November. 

When  was  it  you  carried  him  papers  the  fourth  time  ?         I  do  not  re- 
member whether  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  October  or  November. 
Did  you  carry  many  papers?         Some  letters. 

Having  carried  those  papers  from  time  to  time  during  this  long  period, 
and  having  been  paid  by  Vimercati,  did  you  ever  communicate  the  cir- 
cumstance to. your  master  ?         I  never  said  any  thing  to  Codazzi. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  the  month  of  September  to  the  month 
of  July  in  the  following  year,  Codazzi  never  spoke  about  those  papers 
to  you  ?        Never. 

Did  Codazzi  never  miss  any  of  those  papers?         No. 
You  have  said  that  those  papers  were  left  in  your  charge  and  custody, 
were  you  a  confidential  clerk  of  Codazzi?         Confidential  clerk. 

Being  the  confidential  clerk  of  Codazzi,  did  you  not  think  you  were 
acting  a  most  infamous  part  in  selling  his  letters  to  the  advocate  Vimer- 
cati?        Not  at  the  beginning. 

As  the  beginning  was  in  September,  1 8 1 9»  how  long  was  it  before  this 
light  broke  in  upon  your  understanding? 

The  Solicitor-Geueral  of  the  Queen  objected  to.,  the 
question. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  did  not  at  first  consider  that  this  conduct 
was  most  infamous;  when  was  it  you  did  first  discover,  if  you  ever  did 
discover,  that  this  conduct  was  most  base  and  infamous?  About  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

Was  it  a  discovery  of  your  own,  about  the  commencement  of  the  prt- 
«ent  year,  that  your  conduct  was  base  and  infamous,  or  were  you  told  it 
by  any  other  person  ?  There  are  many  who  act  basely  and  infamously, 
but  then  afterwards  they  repent,  and  so  have  1. 

You  having  discovered,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  that 
this  conduct  was  base  and  infamous,  did  you  not  think  it  your  duty  to 
communicate  it  to  Codazzi  ?         I  thought  it  better  to  be  silent. 

You  have  told  us,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  that  you 
t*j<?uted,  when  was  it  that  you  carried  the  last  parcel  of  papers  to  Vimer- 
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cati  ?        1  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  iu  the  end  of  November  or 
the  beginning  of  December. 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  you  never  carried  any  papers  after  the  end 
of  November,  or  the  beginning  of  December,  to  Vimercati  ?  Before  I 
swear,  allow  me  to  think  a  little;  in  the  month  of  July,  when  I  went 
to  ask  about  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  called  at  my  house,  he 
asked  me  about  the  list  of  the  persons  who  came  in  favour  of  her  royal 
highness,  and  I  gave  him  the  list. 

Did  you  call  on  Vimercati  in  the  month  of  July  last?  Yes,  to  tell 
him  that  this  person  had  called. 

Was  that  the  same  person  whom  you  had  before  met  by  accident  in 
the  street,  that  called  upon  you  ?  No,  the  first  person  I  did  not  know; 
but  the  person  who  came  in  the  month  of  July  was  Riganti. 

Did  you  give  any  papers  at  that  time  ?  1  gave  him  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  going  to  set  out. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  that  was  a  list  of  the  witnesses  that  were  to 
set  out  on  behalf  of  her  royal  highness?  They  were  not  all  witnesses, 
I  did  not  give  the  list  of  all  the  witnesses. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say,  you  did  not  communicate  to  Codazzi 
that  you  had  given  this  list  ?         1  did  not  tell  this. 

Having  repented  of  what  you  had  done  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  you  afterwards  in  July  delivered  to  Vimercati  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses coming  on  behalf  of  the  queen  ?  They  were  five  or  six ;  I 
wrote  them,  1  gave  their  names  myself. 

Did  Vimercati  pay  you  any  thing  fortius  last  intelligence?  No,  I 
gave  him  this  list  to  find  out  who  was  the  person  who  had  called  at  my 
house,  this  Riganti. 

How  long  was  it  after  you  had  delivered  this  list  to  the  advocate  Vi- 
mercati, that  your  master,  Codazzi,  knew  of  it?  On  the  same  day 
that  1  told  it  to  the  advocate  Codazzi,  on  that  samo  day  I  gave  this  list 
to  the  advocate  Vimercati. 

With  the  exception  of  this  list  of  which  you  have  now  made  mention, 
did  you  deliver  any  other  papers  <o  the  advocate  Vimercati  after  the 
month  of  December  in  the  year  1819?  No,  except  the  list  in  the 
month  of  July. 

Will  you  swear  that  positively  at  this  moment  ?  I  will  swear  it  a 
thousand  times. 

Did  you  after  that  offer  any  papers  to  Vimercati  ?  I  nevef  called  or 
Vimercati  till  Easter,  when  Col.  Browne  sent  me. 

You  have  told  ns  that  Vimercati  paid  you  for  those  papers,  did  Vimer- 
cati pay  you  for  those  papers  at  the  time  when  the  papers  were  deli- 
vered?       He  did  in  the  beginning,  not  afterwards. 

When  was  it  that  Vimercati  made  you  the  last  payment?  When 
Col.  Browne  sent  me,  towards  the  end  of  March  of  this  year. 

How  long  before  that  period,  the  end  of  March,  was  it  that  you  re- 
ceived any  money  from  Vimercati  ?        The  end  of  November. 

So  that  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  March  you  never 
received  any  money  from  Vimercati  ?  Nothing,  I  will  swear  it  a 
hundred  times. 

What  was  the  sum  you  last  received  from  Vimercati  at  the  end  of 
March  ?        Fifty-two  livres  and  a  half  of  Milan. 

~Did  you  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  state  that  you  had  received  money 
from  Vimercati  for  papers,  in  the  month  of  February  of  this  year?  No, 
I  never  took  any  tiling. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  took  any  thing  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, but  whether  you  hate  never  stated  that  you  took  any  in  the 
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month  of  February  ?         1  have  not  said  it,  and  I  never  called  ;  for  from 
the  beginning  of  December  till  the  end  of  March,  I  never  called. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  never  said  it  ?         Yes,  I  swear  it. 

Did  you  not  cali  on  Col.  Browne  with  a  bundle  of  papers?  I  had 
two  or  three  letters  to  make  myself  known. 

Did  you  not  introduce  yourself  to  Col.  Browne  by  taking  a  bundle  of 
letters  from  your  pocket,  and  asking  Col.  Browne  whether  he  was  not 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  her 
royal  highness?         1  called,  and  took  out  two  or  three  letters. 

Did  you  not  deliver  those  letters  to  Col.  Browne,  saying,  "  Are  you 
not  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness?         I  shewed  him  the  letter  to  make  myself  known* 
and  1  complained  of  the  advocate  Vimercati,  who,  after  having  seduce 
me,  had  paid  me  little. 

Having  stated  that,  upon  taking  these  letters  out  of  your  pocket,  tiij 
you  not  ask  Col.  Browne,  whether  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  em- 
ployed to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness?  Yes,  J 
asked  him  so;  but  1  knew  it. 

Did  not  Col.  Browne  ask  you  what  your  name  was,  and  who  yo:« 
were  ?  1  made  myself  known,  by  telling  him  that  1  was  the  confiden- 
tial  clerk  of  the  advocate  Codazzi. 

Did  you  tell  Col.  Brcwne,  that  you  were  the  confidential  clerk  of  Co- 
dazzi, when  you  first  went  into  the  room?  At  the  first  1  asked  him, 
whether  he  was  Col.  Browne,  for  1  knew  him  not- 

After  you  had  asked  him,  whether  he  was  Col.  Browne,  did  not  Col. 
Browne  ask  you  who  you  was  ?  He  answered  me  yes ;  he  did  not 
ask  who  I  was. 

Will  you  swear  that  Col.  Browne  did  not  ask  you  who  you  were,  and 
that  you  did  not  refuse  to  tell  him?  He  did  not  ask  me  who  I  was, 
bwt  1  told  him  of  myself. 

Will  you  swear  that  Col.  Browne  did  not  ask  you  who  you  were,  and 
that  you  did  not  refuse  to  tell  him;  upon  which  Col.  Browne  shut  the 
door,  and  said,  you  should  not  leave  the  room  without  informing  him 
(Col.  Browne)  who  you  were  ?         I  swear  this  not  to  be  true. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Col.  Browne,  did  you  not  say,  you 
were  clerk  to  the  advocate  Codazzi,  and  did  not  Col.  Browne  then  give 
you  back  instantly  the  two  letters  you  had  delivered  to  him,  and  tell  you 
he  thought  you  a  most  infamous  scoundrel,  and  that  you  would  end  by- 
being  hanged  ?         He  will  be  hanged,  not  I,  for  I  have  not  said  so. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Col.  Browne,  did  you  not  say  you 
were  clerk  to  the  advocate  Codazzi,  and  did  not  Col.  Browne  then  give 
you  back  instantly  the  two  letters  you  had  delivered  to  him,  and  tell  you 
he  thought  you  were  a  most  infamous  scoundrel,  and  that  you  would 
end  by  being  hanged?  1  repeat  again  that  it  is  not  true;  he  gave  me 
the  letters,  but  he  said  no  more;  nay,  he  shut  the  door  of  the  room  in 
order  that  we  should  not  be  heard,  and  he  told  me  not  to  speak  so  loud, 
because  L  complained  of  the  advocate  Vimercati;  and  he  told  me  to  call 
the  next  day  on  the  advocate  Vimercati,  from  whom  he  would  cause 
me  to  receive  200  franks ;  this  is  what  he  told  me,  nothing  else,  and 
that  the  advocate  Vimercati  is  a  person  of  character,  and  that  he  would 
Iceep  his  promise. 

Did  he  not,  when  he  shut  the  door,  say  you  should  not  go  out  of 
the  room  until  you  told  him  who  you  were  ?         He  is  a  liar  if  he  says  so. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  Col.  Browne  did  not  say  so  ?  Yes,  I 
swear  it ;  he  told  what  I  have  just  said. 

Did  not  Col.  Browne  say  you  were  a  mctet  infamous  fellow  at  that 
meeting  ?        1  have  repeated  it  many  times,  he  did  not  say  so. 
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Did  he  not  say  you  would  end  by  being  hanged  ?  He   never 

told  me  so. 

Did  he  say  any  thing-  to  that  effect  ?  Nothing  at  all,  for  I  had  been 
seduced  by  them,  and  they  are  more  infamous  than  I  am. 

Did  you  call  on  Col.  Browne  more  than  once  ?  I  called  the  first 
time  in  the  morning,  he  was  not  at  home;  then  after  dinuer  1  called  and 
I  found  him,  I  have  been  twice. 

Did  you  see  him  more  tlian  once?  Afterwards  I  saw  him  many 
times  through  Milan. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  more  than  once  at  his  own  house?  At  his 
house  only  once. 

When  wf.s  that  once  that  you  saw  him  at  his  own  house?  About 
the  end  of  March  of  this  year. 

What  were  the  papers  which  you  can-ied  to  Col.  Browne  at  this  time? 
Two  or  three  letters. 

Did  not  Vimercati  ask  you,  the  first  time  you  called,  who  you  were, 
and  did  you  not  refuse  to  tell?  He  did  not  ask  me,  because  he  knew 
me  immediately,  and  because  a  person  whom  I  did  not  know  took  me  as 
far  as  to  his  door. 

You  mean  to  swear  that  Vimercati  did  not  ask  you  who  you  were,  and 
that  you  did  not  refuse  to  tell  him  who  you  were  the  first  time  ?  Yes, 
I  swear  it  is  not  true. 

Did  you  not  live  at  that  time  upon  the  terrace  of  the  Porta  Tosa? 
No,  1  lived  then  atContrada  Larga. 

Did  you  ever  live  at  theTerragio  di  Porta  Tosa?  At  present  I  live 
on  the  Ten-agio  of  Porta  Tosa. 

Having  discovered  for  the  first  time  in  the  month  of  January  that 
your  conduct  was  base  and  infamous,  do  you  consider  it  infamous  to 
say,  on  your  oath,  that  which  is  untrue?  To  swear  the  truth  is 
just,  what  is  true  I  swear,  and  what  I  have  stated  I  am  ready  to 
swear  to. 

Did  you  communicate  those  facts  to  Codazzi  of  your  own  motion  ? 
I  told  him  on  the  27th  of  July. 

Upon  your  telling  him  on  the  27th  of  July  those  facts,  do  you  mean 
to  swear  that  your  master  immediately  dismissed  you  ?        Yes. 

Whom  have  you  been  living  with  since,  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present  ?        I  am  in  trade  ;  1  buy  and  sell  woollen  cloth  for  dresses. 

Do  you  swear  that  you  have  no  expectation  of  returning  into  tiie 
service  of  Codazzi  after  this  business  is  over?  1  swear  it,  because  I 
am  in  trade. 

Who  brought  you  over  here  ?         Chevalier  Vassali. 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  here ?  1  will  receive  nothing; 
I  came  here  to  remedy  the  evil  I  had  committed,  and  to  tell  the 
truth. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  nobody  made  you  a  promise  of  any  thing 
for  coming  here  ?        1  swear  it ;  they  have  promised  me  nothing. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Codazzi  since  yon  have  been 
turned  out  of  his  service  ?        No,  because  1  went  into  the  country. 

Is  Codazzi  still  employed  for  her  royal  highness?  I  do  not  know. 

Youn.ean  to  swear,  that  you  have  neither  seen  nor  had  any  commu- 
nication with  Codazzi  since  the  month  of  July  ?  I  swear  it  a  hundred 
thousand  times. 

Where  do  you  carry  on  your  trade  ?  I  carry  it  on  at  home ;  in 
Porta  Tosa,  in  Milan. 

How  far  from  Codazzi's?        Much  distance;  more  than  a  mile. 

Have  you  lived  in  Milan  from  the  month  of  July  down  to  the  time  of 
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your  coming  here  ?  I  always  live  at  Milan,  but  from  th*  mouth  of 
July  I  have  been  a  few  days  in  the  country. 

You  mean  to  swear,  that  though  you  have  been  in  Milan  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  Codazzi  has  not  called  upon  you  or  seen  you  ?  I 
have  seen  him  ;  I  have  bowed  to  him,  and  nothing  else ;  but  I  have  not 
spoken  to  him.  jsalt 

Where  did  you  see  him?        On  the  Corsoofthe  Pprta  Ticinese. 

Was  Codazzi  still  concerned  for. her  royal  highness  .when: you  left  his 
service  in  July  ?        He  was. 

Were  you  not  examined  at  Milan  before  you  came  here?  They 
have  asked  me  a  very  few  things. 

Why  was  it  they  examined  you?  Because  1  had  put  in  writing 
my  deposition,  and  given  it  to  Codazzi  on  the  27th  of  July. 

Were  you  examined  by  Codazzi  on  the  27th  of  July  ?  I,  by  my 
own  accord,  told  him  the  whole  story. 

And  Codazzi  took  it  down  in  writing?  I  wrote  it  with  my  own 
hand. 

Did  not  Codazzi  at  that  time  tell  you,  ■  you  must  go  out  of  my  service 
now,  and  I  will  take  you  into  my  service  again,  for  it  will  not  do  for 
you  to  be  in  my  service  till  the  process  is  over?'  No,  because  in  the 
office  of  Codazzi  1  got  nothing,  and  I  oy  my  trade  gain. 

Did  you  leave  the  service  of  Codazzi  in  order  that  you  might  gain 
by  your  trade,  or  were  you  turned  out  of  the  office  ?  He  sent  me 
-away. 

Did  you  know  on  the  27th  of  July  that  you  should  gain  any  thing  by 
your  trade?  Yes,  because  I  was  still  carrying  on  the  trade  whilst  i 
was  in  the  office  of  the  advocate  Codazzi. 

How  came  you,  carrying  on  trade,  and  getting  money  by  it,  to  go 
into  the  office  of  Codazzi,  and  remain  there  for  a  year,  where  you  say 
you  got  nothing  ?        It  was  for  the  sake  of  learning  to  write  well. 

Will  you  swear  now  that  you  have  no  expectation  of  returning  into 
the  service  of  Codazzi?  1  have  no  expectation,  I  have  no  hope,  be- 
cause I  am  in  trade,  and  that  suits  me  better, 
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How  old  are  you  ?        Twenty-two  years  old. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  Colonel  Browne  told  you  you  were 
an  infamous  fellow ;  was  it  after  your  interview  with  Colonel  Browne 
that  you  received  money  from  Vimercati  ?        On  the  following  day. 

How  much  in  the  whole  did  you  receive  from  Vimercati  ?  Between 
three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred  franks. 


Filippo  Pomi  was  re-examined  by  Mr.  Tindal. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Riganti?        I  do. 

Where  does  he  live  ?        On  the  bank  of  the  Porta  Ticinese. 

What  is  he  by  trade  ?        He  sells  tobacco,  salt,  liquors,  brandy 

Do  you  recollect  his  calling  on  you  at  any  time  ?  He  did  not  call 
upon  me  ;  but  when  1  went  into  his  shop,  he  had  always  had  something 
to  say  to  me. 

Upon  that  occasion,  what  did  Riganti  do  ?  I  went  to  buy  salt, 
tobacco,  or  something  j  and  he  told  me,  for  he  knew  I  belonged  to  the 
Barona,  •  Pomi,  have  you  ever  seen  those  jokes  (scherzi)  between  the 
princess  and  Pergami  ?  now  is  the  time  to  come  forward,  to  gain  some- 
thing, and  to  become  a  man.' 
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Did  he  say  any  thing  more  upon  that  occasion?  He  told  me  this; 
and  I  answered  him,  *  No,  I  have  seen  no  scherzi ;'  and  he  replied, '  Oh, 
have  you  not  seen  Perganai  put  the  princess  on  the  back  of  the  donkey, 
and  put  his  hand  under  her  petticoats  ?' 

Did  you  make  any  answer  to  that  ?  Yes,  1  told  him  that  that  was  a 
perfect  falsehood,  for,  instead  of  that,  he  paid  her  all  possible  respect  and 
decency  which  was  due  to  that  great  personage. 

Was  any  thing  more  said  ?  Yes,  at  other  times,  whenever  I  went 
to  his  shop;  so  that  I  was  obliged  never  more  to  go  to  his  shop,  for  he 
annoyed  me  so  much. 
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You  are  understood  to  say  that  Riganti  never  called  upon  you,  but 
that  this  conversation  took  place  when  you  went  to  Rigauti's  shop  ;  is 
that  so?        Yes,  it  is  positively  so ;  I  can  swear  it. 

When  was  it  that,  this  conversation  took  place  ?  When  I  went  to 
buy  something,  either  tobacco  or  salt,  or  something. 

Can  you  tell  the  time,  how  long  ago  it  was?  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely, it  happened  the  last  year  ;  I  do  not  know  the  time  precisely. 

About  what  time  in  the  last  year?  He  said  so  many  times,  and 
whenever  I  went  to  his  shop  he  always  said  such  annoyances;  and  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  would  wage  war  till  death;  that  ho 
would  be  against  her  tiil  death;  and  then  there  were  other  persons 
present,  there  were  rive  or  six  persons  present. 

Be  good  enough  to  name  the  names  of  those  persons,  or  any  of  them, 
that  were  present  when  this  conversation  took  place  ?  1  could  name 
Antonio  Birraghi  who  was  present;  I  remember  he  was  present,  the 
others  i cannot  tell ;  I  know  them,  but  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

Who  is  Antonio  Birraghi  ?  He  is  a  man  who  always  frequented 
this  shop,  and  lives  in  Milan. 

Can  you  tell  what  he  is?  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  employed 
in  the  police,  or  whether  he  is  employed  somewhere  else;  I  do  not 
know  precisely. 

Antonio  Birraghi  heard  this  conversation   as  well  as   you?  He 

did  not  speak  to  me  directly,  he  spoke  to  all  in  general,  to  all  those 
who  were  present,  and  this  conversation  he  had  not  with  me  only. 

This  conversation  was  generally  with  the  persons  in  his  shop?  Yes, 
with  whomsoever  was  present. 

You  say  you  know  some  of  the  other  persons,  cannot  you  remember 
the  names  of  some  of  the  other  persons  besides  Antonio  Birraghi  ?  It 
is  impossible,  for  those  names  cannot  be  recollected,  unless  [  had  known 
that  this  affair  should  happen  ;  then  I  should  have  paid  more  attention, 
and  that  would  have  more  fixed  them  in  my  mind.  v 

This  sort  of  conversation,  you  state,  took  place  frequently,  when  you 
went  to  Riganti"s  shop?  Yes,  about  four  or  five  times,  as  I  have  said  ; 
when  I  have  heard  those  annoyances,  so  as  I  have  said,  I  was  obliged  not 
to  go  any  more  to  his  shop  to  buy  salt  or  tobacco,  or  anything  else. 

Did  you  go  there  to  buy  those  things  for  yourself,  or  were  they  for 
the  people  at  the  Barona?  For  my  own  use,  because  I  wanted 
them. 

Was  Birraghi  present  more  than  once,  or  only  on  one  occasion? 
1  cannot,  tell;  he  frequented  the  shop;  he  might  have  been  there, 
or  he  mi°ht  not  have  been  there ;  for  that  once  I  remember  that  he 
was  present. 

Is  what  you  have  stated  all  that  passed  on  those  occasions;  did  you 
yourself  say  anything  more  than  what  you  have  stated?        I  can  «ay 
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nothing  more :  I  said  that  against  that  lady  I  can  say  nothing,  for  she  is 
a  just  woman,  and  she  is  a  charitable  woman. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Were  you  yourself  present  at  the  balls  at  the  Barona?  Yes,  I  told 
it  the  other  day  that  1  was  present. 

Were  your  daughters  there  ?        No,  because  I  had  no  daughters. 

How  came  you  to  say,  the  other  day,  the  sum  that  they  gave  was  a 
livre  to  my  wife,  and  half  a  livre  for  each  of  my  children,  daughters? 
I  said  figli  and  figlie,  because  my  eldest  son  is  nine  years,  and  the  others 
are  under  that  age;  1  have  daughters,  but  they  are  babies  under  nine 
years  of  age. 

i    .     •■'■'- 
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"From  what  place  do  you  come?        From  Venice. 

What  business  do  you  follow  there  ?  Before  I  was  employed  in  the 
police ;  now  1  am  a  manager  of  a  theatre. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Paolo  Zancla?        I  do. 

What  is  he?        He  is  a  manager  of  a  theatre. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  that  man  in  the  month  oT  March,  in  the 
year  1818?         1  was. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  a  theatre  at  Venice  with  that  Zancla  in 
that  year?         In  the  theatre  of  San  Luca,  in  the  month  of  November. 

At.  that  time  do  you  remember  Zancla  receivingany  number  of  letters, 
one  or  more?        He  received  two  letters  at  once. 

Did  you  observe  whether  Zancla  opened  those  letters  or  not? 
I  saw  him  open  them,  and  emotion  or  surprise  after  he  had  read  them. 

After  that,  did  you  and  Zancla  go  together  from  Venice  to  Milan? 
We  set  out  from  Venice,  and  went  to  Milan. 

How  soon  after  the  receipt  of  those  letters?  Five  or  six  days,  or 
seven  days,  thereabouts. 

How  did  you  go,  by  what  conveyance  ?  By  a  diligence  led  by 
Doria. 

When  yon  arrived  at  the  place  from  whence  the  diligence  set 
out,  was  there  any  money  deposited  there  for  the  Use  of  Zancla  ?  On 
the  following  day  that  Zancja  had  received  his  letters,  we  went  toge- 
ther to  the  place  of  the  diligence,  I  saw  Zancla  receive  fifteen  golden 
Napoleons. 

When  you  had  arrived  at  Milan,  do  you  remember  going  with  Zancla 
to  a  house  in  the  Porta  Orientale?  I  remember  that  we  went  to  the 
Porta  Orientale,  to  look  for  the  number  660. 

Do  you  remember  the  adjoining'  houses  on  either  side,  can  you 
describe  them  by  the  trades  carried  on  by  the  people,  or  in  any 
other  manner?  Before  reaching  the  door  of  60o,  there  is  a  tailor's 
shop. 

Is  that  an  adjoining  house  on  the  one  side?         Yes. 

Do  you  at  all  remember  what  is  the  description  of  the  house  on  the 
oilier  side?  I  have  paid  no  attention  to  that;  only  I  paid  attention  to 
the  tailor's  shop,  because  there  we  inquired  after  the  number  of  the 
door. 

Did  Zancla  u,o  into  that  house,  No.  660  ?         He  vveut  in. 

Did  you  go  up,  or  remain  below?        1  remained  beJow. 
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How  long  Did  Zaucla  remain  away  ?  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Did  you  wait  for  Zancla  till  he  came  down  ?        Yes. 

While  you  remained  at  Milan,  do  you  remember  going  with  Zancla 
to  any  other  house?        To  the  house  of  Vimercati,  the  advocate. 

What  is  the  street,  do  you  remember?        The  street  Ruga  Bella. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  Zancla  go  up-stairs?  Zancla  went  into 
the  house,  and  remained  about  an  hour  and  a-half,  but  this  happened  on 
the  following  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  you  have  mentioned,  did  Zancla  join  you 
again  ?         Yes,  and  there  was  another  man  in  company. 

After  that,  did  you  and  Zancla  go  again  to  any  other  house?  To 
the  house  of  Major  Browne. 

Do  you  know  a  Colonel  Browne,  as  well  as  a  Major  Browne;  do 
you  know  two  persons  of  that  name?  No,  I  know  one  alone;  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  major  or  a  colonel,  I  have  not  seen  his 
brevet. 

Do  you  know  the  person  you  call  Major  Browne  ?  I  saw  him  on 
the  following  day,  on  the  Corso  de  Servi,  where  he  met  Zancla,  and 
bowed  to  him,  and  Zancla  told  me  he  was  Major  Browne. 

Did  you  at  that  time  observe  whether  Zancla  and  the  major,  or  the 
colonel,  spoke  to  each  other?  They  did  not  speak  to  each  other;  they 
bowed  to  each  other,  and  each  went  their  own  way. 

What  was  the  street  in  which  Major  Browne  lived?  At  the  Porta 
Orientale. 

Was  flie  house  of  which  you  are  speaking,  to' which  you  went  upon 
this  occasion  with  Zancla,  No.  660,  Porta  Orientale  ?         Yes,  it  was. 

Upon  this  latter  occasion  that  has  been  spoken  of,  did  Zancla  go 
up-stairs?  On  the  evening  when  we  arrived  do  you  mean?  Yes,  he 
went  up-stairs. 

Did  you  go  up-stairs  with  him?        1  remained  below. 

How  long  did  Zancla  remain  above?        A  quarter  of  an  hour. 

When  he  came  down  again,  did  you  see  whether  he  had  any  thing 
with  him  ?        He  had  a  handful  of  double  gold  Napoleons. 

To  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  recollection,  how  many  double 
Napoleons  might  there  have  been  ?  He  told  me  eighty ;  but  at  see- 
ing them,  I  believe  there  must  be  as  many. 

Did  they  in  fact  appear  as  many  as  that?  They  appeared  to  be 
really  eighty. 

Do  you  mean  eighty  pieces,  or  forty  pieces  of  double  Napoleons? 
Eighty  double  Napoleons. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question. 
The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
Mr.  Williams  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question. 
Mr  Tindal  was  heard  on  the  same  side. 
Mr.  Attorney-General  was  heard  in  reply. 
The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  House 
adjourned. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  informed  the  counsel  for  the  queen, 
that  the  question  proposed  yesterday  could  not,  in  the  present 
.stage  of  the  proceeding,  be  put. 

Mr.  Brougham  submitted  that  the  objection  was  founded 
en  a  misconception.  They  had  never  said  that  they  had  a 
right  to  ask  questions  of  Mioni,  with  the  view  of  proving 
what  Browne  had  said  to  Zancla.  The  question,  put  with  a 
view  to  show  that  Zancla  himself  was  a  principal  in  the  con- 
spiracy, and  what  he  did  as  a  conspirator,  had  not  been  decided 
upon  by  their  lordships. 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  persisted  in  consider- 
ing this  as  a  re-opening  of  the  question  which  had  been  de- 
cided yesterday,  and  in  urging  further  objections. 

Earl  Grey  considered  the  question  decided  yesterday  to  be 
different  from  that  now  proposed.  Their  lordships  were  now 
given  to  understand  that  the  learned  counsel  had  evidence  to 
prove  Zancla  a  conspirator ;  to  which  point  they  wished  to 
call  witnesses,  which  they  had  a  right  to  do  in  order  to  prove 
the  general  conspiracy.  It  seemed  to  him  undoubtedly  that 
this  was  a  new  point,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  were  entitled  to  go 
on  with  their  case. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  of  opinion  that  as  counsel  had 
not  made  conspiracy  a  part  of  the  opening  case,  it  could  not 
properly  be  introduced  now,  and  a  new  case  opened. 

Lord  Erskine  denied  that  a  counsel  was  limited  by  his  open- 
ing speech  as  to  the  proof  of  a  conspiracy.  It  might  only 
come  to  his  knowledge  a  moment  before  he  had  concluded  his 
defence.  Was  he  then  to  be  excluded  from  the  proof  of  it 
merely  because  the  guilt  of  the  prosecutor  was  not  known  till 
late  in  the  proceeding  ?  The  question  was,  in  his  opinion,  one 
which  ought  to  be  put;  and  if  the  learned  counsel  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  this,  he  would  put  it  as  a  peer,  and  their 
lordships  might  overrule  it  if  they  pleased. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  some  rule  ought  to  be 
laid  down  to  prevent  a  debate  being  raised  by  counsel  on  the 
admissibility  of  a  question,  before  the  question  was  put. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley,  after  moving  that  the  answer  of  the 
judges  to  the  question  referred  to  thern  yesterday,  should  be 
read,  expressed  his  total  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool.  He  contended  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  go 
on  with  that  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  proceeding  with 
any  hope  of  doin?  Justice  if  the  counsel  were  to  be  precluded 
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from  bringing  forward  any  evidence  which  they  might  think 
essential,  although  it  had  not  been  stated  in  the  opening. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  his  regret  at  having  mis- 
taken Mr.  Williams,  and  entered  into  rather  an  elaborate  and 
not  a  very  clear  view  of  the  subject,  apparently  in  order  to 
intimate  his  own  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  House  yes- 
terday, that  evidence  of  "what  was  called  this  conspiracy, 
should  be  heard."  He  now  understood  it  to  be  the  object  of 
the  learned  counsel  to  prove  that  the  witness  had  himself  been 
Concerned  in  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and  this,  he  apprehended, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  do. 

Then  Mr.  Williams,  of  counsel  for  her  majesty,  stated, 
that  he  was  about  to  examine  to  declarations  of  Zancla,  affect- 
ing himself;  and  was  heard  to  open  the  nature  of  the  proof 
he  proposed  to  give. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  witness  might  be  re- 
called, and  that  they  might  propose  a  question  which  might 
then  become  the  subject  of  discussion. 

Then  Antonio  Miohi  was  further  examined  by  Mr. 
Williams. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  evidence  of  the 
witness  yesterday : " 

'  How  long  did  Zancla.  remain  above  ?         A  quarter  of  an  hour. 

'  When  he  came  down  again,  did  you  see  whether  he  had  any  thing 
with  him  ?""■■■   He  had  a  handful  of  double  gold  Napoleons. 

'To  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  recollection,  how  many  double 
Napoleons  might  there  "have  been  ?  He  told  me  eighty;  but  at  seeing 
them  I  believe  there  might' be  as  many.. 

'  Did  they,  in  fact,  appear  as  many  as  that  ?  They  appeared  to  be 
really  eighty.  ;.    ; 

:       '.Do  you   mean   eighty  pieces,  or  forty  pieces  of  double  Napoleons ? 
Eighty  double  Napoleons. 

'  What  did  he  say  to  you  at  that  time  ?' 

Then  the  witness  was  asked, 
What  did  he  say  upon  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question,  and  sub- 
mitted that  there  was  no  proof  of  Zancla  being  a  conspirator, 
or  of  a  conspiracy  being  formed,  which  could  justify  the 
putting  the  present  question. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  was  heard  in  support  of  the  objec- 
tion . 

Mr.  Williams  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  was  heard  on  the 
same  side. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 
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The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  urged  their  lordships  not  to 
admit  this  question  to  be  put.  He  deprecated  the  cry  of 
conspiracy  which  had  been  raised,  and  perpetually  rang  in 
their  ears  for  five  days.  He  professed  that  his  mind  would 
not  be  diverted  by  the  cry  of  conspiracy,  however  frequent, 
and  however  loud,  in  doors  and  out  of  doors. 

Lord  Erskine  could  not  agree  with  his  noble  friend,  that 
no  evidence  could  be  given  of  a  conspiracy  in  this  case  ;  the 
contrary  had  been  decided  by  their  lordships,  and  the  learned 
judges  had  given  an  opinion  upon  the  admissibility  of  general 
evidence  to  prove  a  conspiracy.  He  could  not  agree  too 
with  the  learned  counsel,  that  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
must  first  be  proved,  when  the  very  object  of  the  evidence 
offered  was  to  prove  that  existence.  If  they  objected  to  the 
evidence  before  the  conspiracy  was  proved,  it  would  be  im- 
possible ever  to  prove  a  conspiracy.  But  the  difficulty  he 
felt  was  this  :  Zancla  was  not  a  witness  ;  he  was  not  proved 
to  be  an  agent ;  there  was  no  act  of  his  connected  with  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  bill.  Zancla  was  not,  in  any 
view,  sufficiently  connected  with  the  case  to  admit  evidence 
of  his  sayings  and  acts.  His  opinion  was,  therefore,  that  the 
question  could  not  be  put. 

After  some  observations  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Redesdale,  and  Earl  Grey, 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  were  informed,  that 
the  question  cannot  now  be  put. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in,  and  asked, 

Mr.  Williams. — You  stated  yesterday  that  you  went  with  Zancla  from 
Venice  to  Milan  ?         1  did. 

Did  you  return  to  Venice  with  Zancla  ?  Yes,  but  before,  I  went 
to  Mantua  with  him. 

Did  you  leave  Milan  with  him,  did  you  go  from  Milan  together?  I 
left  Milan  together  with  Zancla. 

How  many  days  were  you  at  Milan  ?        Two  days. 

What  is  the  distance  from  Venice  to  Milan  ?        About  1 35  miles. 

Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses,  or  did  any  one  pay  them  for  you? 
1  did  not  pay  even  one  hundredth  part  (centesimo),  Zancla  paid  for  th«i 
whole. 

Had  you  any  business  of  your  own  at  Milan  ?         None. 

Had  Zancla  any  business  in  his  profession  of  a  stage  manager,  to  your 
knowledge,  at  Milan  ?         None,  only  for  this  object. 

What  do  you  mean  by  this  object  ? 

Mr.  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question,  if  his  know- 
ledge arose  from  the  declaration  of  Zancla. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  they  might  ask  whether  the 
witness  knows,  otherwise  than  from  the  declaration  of  Zancla^ 
what  his  object  was. 
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Mr.  Williams. — Did  you  see  him  transact  any  business  of  any  kind, 
except  going  to  the  house  in  the  Porta  Orientale  and  the  street  Ruga 
Bella ;  did  you  see  him  do  any  other  business  but  that  ?  He  went 
also  to  look  after  a  broker,  or  under  manager  of  a  theatre  (sensale),  to- 
gether with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Coniberti. 

Did  you  see  him  do  this  ;~did  you  go  with  him  to  this  place,  or  was 
it  only  what  he  told  you  ?        We  found  him  at  the  coffee-house. 

Whom?  Zancla  and  I  went;  we  went  to  the  coffee-house  at 
Milan. 

You  recollect  stating  yesterday,  that  you  saw  Zancla  come  down  with 
a  number  of  Napoleons  in  his  hand?         Yes. 

At  that  time  did  he  make  you  any  offer  ? 

Mr.  Attorney- General  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  if  the  late 
decision  was  understood  to  apply  to  this,  he  would  not  press 
the  question. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  late  decision  was  con- 
sidered as  applying  to  this. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  requested  to  know, 
whether  this  decision  was  supposed  to  apply  to  any  other 
evidence  which  might  be  offered  as  to  attempts  to  bribe  or 
corrupt. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  it  was  infinitely  too  dan- 
gerous to  lay  down  rules  applying  to  cases  which  might  arise, 
that  the  house  would  decide  on  each  case  as  it  arose. 

The  Attorney- General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  could 
not  bring  the  matter  nearer  to  the  Milan  commissioners,  or 
the  agents  for  this  bill,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
Rastelli,  and  that  in  consequence  he  must,  for  the  present, 
relinquish  calling  several  of  his  witnesses. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  late  decision  having 
been  communicated  to  them,  it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  counsel  whether  they  would  call  further  witnesses,  and 
submit  further  questions,  and  that  the  house  would  decide  on 
such  questions  when  they  were  proposed. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — When  you  saw  the  Napoleons  in  Zancla's 
hand,  were  they  loose,  or  in  a  bag,  or  in  paper  ?  He  had  a  hand  thus 
full,  and  he  has  a  large  hand. 

Had  you  any  concern  with  the  th-satre  at  Pesaro  ?        Never. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. — Do  you  know  whether  Zancla  was  ever  in 
the  princess's  service  ?        I  do  not  know  > 


Domenico  Salvadore  was  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General 
of  the  Queen : 

What  countryman  are  you?        Of  Treviso. 

What  business  or  profession  do  you  follow  ?        The  profession  of  lite- 
rature, both  Italian  and  Latin. 
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Where  do  you  live?         At  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland. 

Were  you  at  Morge  in  December,  1817?        I  was  in  the  year  1818 

Did  you  see  Sacchi  there?         1  saw  him  in  that  year. 

Did  Sacchi  hold  any  conversation  wiih  you  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
cess against  her  royal  highness?         He  did. 

Did  he  give  any  counsel  to  you  upon  that  subject,  or  make  any  appli- 
cation to  you  ? 

Mr.  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question,  unless  it 
was  pointed  out  to  what  part  of  the  testimony  of  Sacchi  this 
was  intended  as  a  contradiction. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing parts  of  the  evidence  of  Sacchi  in  the  printed  minutes,  and 
stated,  that  he  proposed  to  prove  an  application,  by  Sacchi,  to 
this  witness,  to  give  evidence  against  her  royal  highness,  stating 
that  persons  who  gave  evidence  against  her  would  make  their 
fortune,  and  that  if  he  (the  witness)  would  give  evidence 
against  her  he  also  would  make  his  fortune : 

"  Were  you  ever  at  Colombier  ?         I  have. 

*-'  How  long  have  you  been  at  Morge  and  Colombier  at  a  time  ? 
About  six  weeks. 

"  Did  you  let  it  be  known  by  every  body  there  that  you  were  in  that 
neighbourhood,  or  did  you  conceal  yourself?  1  made  myself  known 
to  all. 

"  Under  what  name  did  you  go  there  ?  By  my  own  proper  name, 
Sacchi. 

"  Had  you  not  money  m  your  name  at  a  banker's  at  Lausanne? 
I  had. 

"  How  much  had  you  there  in  \  ojr  name  ?         Fifty  louis. 

"  Will  you  swear  you  had  not  more  than  that  at  one  time  at  that 
banker's?         1  had  no  more  than  those  30  louis. 

"  Will  you  swear  you  never  had  a  credit  which  empowered  you  to 
draw  upon  that  banker  for  a  larger  sum  than  that?         1  never  had. 

"  Have  you  never  represented  that  you  had  a  larger  sum  or  a  greater 
credit  ?        I  do  not  remember  to  have  said  so. 

"  But  you  will  not  swear  that  you  have  not  said  so?  I  cannot  swear 
when  I  am  in  doubt. 

"  Did  you  not  fetch  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Demont  from  Switzerland 
to  Milan?        I  did. 

"  Did  you  bring  her  back  ?        1  did  not. 

"  But  you  went  to  prevail  upon  her  to  go  to  Milan,  did  you  not? 
Not  to  prevail  upon  her,  but  to  ask  her  whether  she  would  go  or  not. 

"  Who  employed  you  to  fetch  her,  Or  to  procure  her  attendance  ?  I 
was  desired  by  the  commission  at  Milan. 

•'*  Did  you  tell  any  person  in  Switzerland  that  Demont  was  gone  back, 
or  going  back,  to  return  into  her  royal  highness's  service  ?     Never. 

"  Whom  did  you  come  over,  yourself,  to  this  country  with  ?  A  cou- 
rier, called  Mr.  Krous,  and  my  servant. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Krous  the  person  who  was  lately  arrested  at  Paris  on  a 
charge  of  having  dealt  in  forged  notes?       I  never  heard  speak  of  that. 

"  Did  Mr.  Kious  come  over  with  you  to  London  or  remain  in  Paris  ? 
He  came  with  me  over  to  London. 

"  Is  Mr.  Krous  a  regular  messenger,  one  of  the  king's  messengers,  or 
only  employed  on  the  Milan  commission  business  ?        1  do  not  know. 
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**'  Have  you  made  any  other  journies  with  Mr.  Krous?  I  have  not 
"  How  much  money  did  you  get  by  the  Milan  commission  for  your 
trouble,  while  you  were  at  Milan  ?  I  have  received  no  other  sum, 
except  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey  that  I  made  to  go  to  Lausanne 
aud  return,  and  for  another  journey  which  I  took  to  Scharnitz  and 
returned." 

Now,  it  was  on  that  journey  to  Lausanne  that  he  intended 
to  prove  this  application  was  made  ;  and  he  should  prce  that 
on  the  journey  to  Scharnitz,  Sacchi  was  an  agent  of  the  Milan 
commission. 

Mr.  Parke  was  heard  in  support  of  the  objection. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  was  heard  in  support 
of  the  question. 

The  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked,  Whether  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  relied  to  prove  Sacchi 
an  agent,  was  contained  in  that  part  of  the  printed  minutes 
which  had  been  read,  and  were  informed,  that  if  he  was  an 
agent,  what  he  had  done  as  an  agent  might  be  admitted  ;  that 
if  it  was  meant  to  affect  him  as  a  witness,  the  question  arose 
whether  he  should  not  have  been  asked  to  that  fact ;  and  that 
if  that  was  the  view  in  which  the  evidence  was  offered,  Sacchi 
might  be  called  back,  as  another  witness  had  been,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  asked  the  question. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing parts  of  Mad.  Demont's  evidence  in  the  printed  minutes, 
as  proof  of  the  agency  of  Sacchi ; 

[."  Where    did    you    go   to  then  ?  From  Switzerland  here  into 

England. 

"  Who  desired  you  to  go  to  Milan,  in  order  to  be  examined  ?  M. 
Sacchi  came  to  seek  for  me,  on  the  part  of  the  commission. 

"  Who  is  M.  Sacchi  ?         An  Italian  gentleman,  &c. 

"What  is  he  besides  a  gentleman?  I  do  not  know  what  he  is; 
he  was  a  soldier,  but  I  don't  know  where  he  is  at  present;  he  was 
an  offi«er. 

"  Did  you  know  of  his  being  an  officer?        Yes,  &c. 

"  Had  he  also  been  in  the  service  of  the  princess,  had  he?        Yes. 

"  When  he  came  for  you  he  was  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  prin- 
cess ?        No. 

"  And  at  that  time  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Milan  commission, 
was  he  ?        I  do  not  know  in  what  service  he  was. 

"  Employed  by  them  ?  I.  know  that  he  came  to  seek  for  me,  or  fetch 
me,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  employed  otherwise."' 

These  were  the  only  parts  of  Mad.  Demont's  evidence 
wherein  the  agency  of  Sacchi  was  spoken  of 

Mr.  Parke  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  question  might  be  put. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  requested  to  know  whether  he  was 
to  consider  that  the  question  was  permitted  to  be  put,   on 
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the  ground  of  Sacchi  being  an  agent,  or  by  way  of  con- 
tradiction to  him. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  house  considered  the 
question  of  the  admissibility  or  non-admissibility  of  the  ques- 
tmen proposed,  as  sufficiently  argued  upon  the  ground  of  the 
imputed  agency  of  Sacchi ;  but  that  the  house  is  willing  and 
desirous  that  they  should  state  any  other  grounds  of  the  ad- 
missibility of  this  testimony,  and  any  other  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to  its  admissibility,  which  they  may  think  proper  for 
the  consideration  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  was  heard  in  support  of  the  objec- 
tion, and  submitted  that  the  question  could  not  be  put  with 
a  view  to  affecting  the  credit  of  Sacchi,  Sacchi  not  having 
been  asked  to  the  facts,  and  this  evidence  then  offered  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Parke  was  heard  on  the  same  side. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  was  heard  in  support 
of  the  question,  and  submitted  that  it  was  admissible,  as  ap- 
plying to  the  conduct  of  the  witness  in  this  particular  cause. 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  was  heard  on  the 
same  side. 

Mr.  Parke  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  was  heard  to  observe 
upon  a  case  newly  cited  by  Mr.  Parke  in  his  reply. 

The  counsel  were  asked  whether  they  had  any  objection  to 
Sacchi  being  first  called,  and  asked  to  the  conversation  re- 
ferred to. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  had 
no  objection,  if  Sacchi  was  in  a  situation  to  be  now  pro- 
duced. 

Questions  were  proposed  to  the  learned  judges,  which 
were  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  learned 
judges  requesting  leave  to  withdraw  to  consider  the  same, 
leave  was  accordingly  granted  till  the  following  morning  ten 
o'clock. 

Adjourned. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY,— FRIDAY,  OCT.  20. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved,  that  the  order  of  the 
house  of  the  21st  of  August,  1820,  requiring  the  attendance 
of  the  witnesses  from  day  to  day  should  be  read.  It  ap- 
peared, that  when  it  was  yesterday  proposed,  and  assented 
to  by  the  counsel,  that  Sacchi  should  be  immediately  called 
up,  he  was  not  to  be  found.     To  this  was  to  be  attributed  the 
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delay  that  had  occurred,  the  reference  of  questions  to  the 
judges,  and  the  long  discussion  that  took  place.  On  this 
ground  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  call  their  lordships' 
attention  to  the  strict  enforcement,  in  future,  of  the  order 
they  had  made  respecting  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  denied  that  Sacchi  was  absent  from 
town. 

After  some  observation  from  various  lords,  another  order 
was  made,  directing  that  the  witnesses  should,  in  future,  be 
kept  in  attendance  de  die  in  diem. 

The  counsel  were  then  called. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  delivered  the 
unanimous  opinion  and  answer  of  the  learned  judges  to  both 
the  questions  propounded  to  them,  severally,  in  the  negative, 
and  gave  their  reasons. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott. — My  lords,  the  learned  judges 
have  considered  the  questions  proposed  to  them  by  your 
lordships.  The  first  of  those  questions,  my  lords,  is,  "  Whe- 
ther, according  to  the  practice  and  usage  of  the  courts 
below,  and  according  to  law,  where  a  witness  in  support  of  a 
prosecution  has  been  examined  in  chief,  and  has  not  been 
asked  in  cross-examination  as  to  any  declarations  made  by 
him,  or  acts  done  by  him,  to  procure  persons  corruptly  to 
give  evidence  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  it  would  be  com- 
petent to  the  party  accused  to  examine  witnesses  in  his 
defence,  to  prove  such  declaration  or  acts,  without  first 
calling  back  such  witness  examined  in  chief,  to  be  examined  or 
cross-examined  as  to  the  fact,  whether  he  ever  made  such 
declarations,  or  did  such  acts." 

The,  second  question,  my  lords,  is  as  follows:  "  Whether 
if,  on  any  trial  in  any  court  below,  a  witness  is  called  on  the 
part  of  a  plaintiff  or  prosecutor^  and  gives  evidence  against 
the  defendant  in  such  cause,  and  if,  after  the  cross-examination 
of  such  witness  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  they  discover 
that  the  witness  so  examined  has  corrupted,  or  endeavoured 
to  corrupt,  another  person  to  give  false  testimony  on  such 
cause  ;  the  counsel  for  such  defendant  may  not  be  permitted 
to  give  evidence  of  such  corrupt  act  of  such  witness  without 
calling  back  such  witness." 

My  lords,  the  only  material  distinction  between  the  two 
questions  appears  to  be  this,  viz.,  that  in  the  latter  of  the  two, 
the  supposed  misconduct  of  the  witness  is  assumed  to  have 
been  discovered  after  his  cross-examination.  In  the  court* 
below,  wherein  causes  usually  begin  and  end  at  one  sitting, 
subsequent  discoveries  rarely  occur  in  the  progress  of  a  trial ; 
the  parties  on  each  side  are  expected  to  come   at  the  com- 
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mencement,  duly  prepared  with  all  the  proof  that  may  be 
relevant  to  the  matter  at  issue,  and  with  nothing  more  ;  and 
we  think  the  only  effect  of  a  subsequent  discovery  would  be, 
to  allow  the  witness  to  be  called  back  for  further  cross- 
examination,  if  still  within  reach,  which  may  be  done  upon 
that  or  other  reasonable  ground.  And  we  are  of  opinion, 
that,  according  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  the  courts  below, 
and  according  to  law,  as  administered  in  those  courts,  the 
proposed  proof  cannot  be  adduced  without  a  previous  cross- 
examination  of  the  witness  as  to  the  matter  thereof. 

The  legitimate  object  of  the  proposed  proof  is  to  discredit 
the  witness.  Now  the  usual  practice  of  the  courts  below, 
and  a  practice  to  which  we  are  not  aware  of  any  exception, 
is  this  :  If  it  be  intended  to  bring  the  credit  of  any  witness 
into  question,  by  proof  of  anything  that  he  may  have  said  or 
declared  touching  the  cause,  the  witness  is  first  asked,  upon 
cross-examination,  whether  or  no  he  has  said  or  declared  that 
which  is  intended  to  be  proved.  If  the  witness  admits  the 
words  or  declaration  imputed  to  him,  the"  proof  on  the  other 
side  becomes  [unnecessary,  and  the  witness  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  such  reason,  explanation,  or  exculpation,  of 
his  conduct,  if  any  there  may  be,  as  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction  may  happen  to  furnish  :  and  thus 
the  whole  matter  is  brought  before  the  court  at  once,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  convenient  course.  If  the  wit- 
ness denies  the  words  or  declaration  imputed  to  him,  the 
adverse  party  has  an  opportunity  afterwards  of  contending, 
that  the  matter  of  the  speech  or  declaration  is  such,  as  that 
he  is  not  to  be  bound  by  the  answer  of  the  witness,  but  may 
contradict  and  falsify  it;  and,  if  it  be  found  to  be  such,  his 
proof  in  contradiction  will  be  received  at  the  proper  season. 
If  the  witness  declines  to  give  any  answer  to  the  questions 
proposed  to  him  by  reason  of  the  tendency  thereof  to  cri- 
minate himself,  and  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that  he  cannot 
be  compelled  to  answer,  the  adverse  party  has,  in  this 
instance  also,  his  subsequent  opportunitunity  of  tendering  his 
proof  of  the  matter,  which  is  received,  if  by  law  it  ought  to 
be  received.  But  the  possibility  that  the  witness  may  decline 
to  answer  the  question,  affords  no  sufficient  reason  for  not 
giving  him  the  opportunity  of  answering,  and  of  offering  such 
explanatory  or  exculpatory  matter  as  I  have  before  alluded 
to  ;  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  great  importance,  that  this 
opportunity  should  be  thus  affoided,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
already  mentioned,  but  because,  if  not  given  in  the  first 
instance,  it  may  be  wholly  lost ;  for  a  witness,  who  has  been 
examined,    and   has  no   reason  to  suppose   that  his   further 
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attendance  is  requisite,  often  departs  the  court,  and  may  not 
be  found  or  brought  back  until  the  trial  be  at  an  end.  So 
that,  if  evidence  of  this  sort  could  be  adduced  on  the  sudden 
and  by  surprise,  without  any  previous  intimation  to  the  wit- 
ness, or  to  the  party  producing  him,  great  injustice  might  be 
done,  and,  in  our  opinion,  not  unfrequently  would  be  done, 
both  to  the  witness  and  to  the  party,  and  this  not  only  in  the 
case  of  a  witness  called  by  a  plaintiff  or  prosecutor,  but 
equally  so  in  the  case  of  a  witness  called  by  a  defendant ;  and 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  course  of  proceeding  established 
in  our  courts,  is  the  prevention  of  surprise,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, upon  any  person  who  may  appear  therein. 

The  questions  proposed  by  your  lordships  comprise  not 
only  declarations  made  by  a  witness,  but  also,  in  the  language 
of  the  first  of  those  questions,  "  Acts  done  by  him  to  procure 
persons  corruptly  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  the  prosecu- 
tion," and  in  the  language  of  the  latter  question,  a  discovery 
"  that  the  witness  has  corrupted,  or  endeavoured  to  corrupt, 
another  person  to  give  false  testimony  in  such  cause." 

My  lords,  we  understand  the  acts  thus  mentioned  to  be 
acts  occurring  in  the  ordinary  mode  and  usual  course, 
wherein  such  transactions  are  proved  in  common  expe- 
rience to  take  place  ■,  because,  we  presume,  if  the  ques- 
tions had  related  to  an  act  done  in  an  extraordinary  and 
unusual  manner,  our  attention  would  have  been  directed 
to  the  special  mode  and  circumstances  of  the  act,  by  the 
frame  and  language  of  the  questions.  Now  such  acts  of 
corruption  are  ordinarily  accomplished  by  words  and  speeches; 
an  otter  of  money  or  other  benefit  derives  its  entire  cha- 
racter from  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made;  and  this 
purpose  is  notified  and  explained  by  words,  so  that  an  in- 
quiry into  the  act  of  corruption  will  usually  be,  both  in 
form  and  effect,  an  "inquiry  as  to  the  words  spoken  by  the 
supposed  corruptor;  and  words  spoken  for  such  a  purpose 
do,  in  our  opinion,  fall  within  the  same  rule  and  principle 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  proceeding  in  our  courts,  as 
words  spoken  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  we  do  not,  there- 
fore, perceive  any  solid  distinction,  with  regard  to  this 
ooint,  between  the  declarations  and  the  acts  mentioned  in 
the  questions  proposed  to  us.  It  will  be  obvious,  that  the 
observations  regarding  convenience  and  inconvenience,  which 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  offer  to  your  lordships,  as  a 
proof  of  words,  are  alike  applicable  to  the  proof  of  acts. 
Nice  and  subtle  distinctions  are  avoided  in  our  courts  as 
much  as  possible,  especially  in  matters  of  practice,  on  ac- 
count of    the  delay,  confusion,   and   uncertainty,    to  which 
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such  distinctions  naturally  lead.  For  these  reasons,  my  lords, 
we  have  thought  ourselves  called  upon  to  answer  both  ques- 
tions wholly  in  the  negative. 

Then  the  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked  whether  they 
had  any  objection  to  having  Sacchi  called,  to  be  asked,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  his  declarations. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  was 
yesterday  desirous  of  his  being  called,  if  he  could  have  been 
called  immediately  ;  but  that  he  had  then  stated  it  was  other- 
wise, if  he  could  not  be  called  till  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  was  asked  whether  Sacchi  was  in  a 
situation  to  be  called  now. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  stated  that  he  was  in  attendance. 

The  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked  whether,  Sacchi 
being  now  in  attendance,  they  wished  that  he  should  be 
examined. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  submitted,  that  he  had 
laid  a  sufficient  ground  for  putting  the  question,  without 
Sacchi  being  called. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Domenico  Sal- 
vadore  yesterday,  was  read  : 

'  Did  Sacchi  hold  any  conversation  with  yon  on  the  subject  of  the 
process  against  her  royal  highness  ?         He  did. 

'  Did  he  give  any  counsel  to  you  upon  that  subject,  or  make  any  ap- 
plication to  you  ?' 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  their 
lordships'  pleasure  that  the  last  question  should  be  put.  He 
himself  concurred  in  the  opinion  given  by  the  judges. 

Earl  Grey  thought  such  a  degree  of  connexion  between 
Sacchi  and  the  Milan  commission  had  been  proved  as  to  let 
in  this  evidence ;  and,  on  that  account,  he  now  moved  that 
the  question  be  put. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  denied  the  proof  of  general  agency, 
and  opposed  the  motion. 

Lord  Erskine  supported  the  motion.  It  was  the  duty  of 
an  assembly,  situated  as  their  lordships  were>  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  subornation  had  been -carried. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  thought  agency  sufficiently  proved, 
and  would  vote  for  the  motion. 

Lord  Manners  spoke  against,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdovvn 
in  favour  of  the  motion. 

After  a  few  observations  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
house  divided: — contents,  51 — non-contents,  159*  Majority, 
108 — against  putting  the  question. 

The    counsel   were  again  culled    in,  and   were  informed, 
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that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  house  that   the  question   cannot 
now  be  put. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated  that  the  Soli- 
citor-General of  the  Queen  had  no  further  questions  to  put 
to  this  witness,  considering  the  decision  to  apply  to  all  acts 
of  corruption  ;  but  that  he  begged  to  submit  that  there  was 
a  distinction  between  a  case  in  the  courts  below  between  A. 
and  B.,  or  between  a  prosecutor  and  a  defendant,  and  a  legis- 
lative measure,  like  that  before  their  lordships,  where  there 
are  no  tw*  parties,  technically  speaking,  before  the  court, 
and  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  learned  judges  upon 
the  last  question,  as  he  submitted,  was  not  applicable  to  a 
bill ;  for  that  they  rested  a  part  of  their  opinion  upon  this 
consideration,  that  a  witness,  if  not  cross-examined  to  the 
point  on  which  he  is  afterwards  meant  to  be  contradicted, 
might  depart  the  court,  an  event  which  could  not  happen 
here,  because  all  the  witnesses  were  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  house,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  house ;  that  this  was 
an  illustration  of  his  position,  that  that  might  be  applicable 
as  between  A.  and  B.,  or  between  prosecutor  and  defendant, 
which  was  not  applicable  to  a  legislative  measure  similar  to 
that  now  before  their  lordships. 

The  counsel  being  directed  to  proceed,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral of  the  Queen  stated  that  he  had  now  closed  this  head  of 
his  case,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  another  subject. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  '  that  Mr.  Powell  be 
called  to  the  bar,  and  ordered  to  produce  such  parts  of  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  Colonel  Browne  as  i  elated 
to  the  sending  of  Rastelli  out  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pre- 
venting of  his  return.' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  adverse  to  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  exposure  of  confidential  correspond- 
ence. If  their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
produced  at  all,  he  certainly  should  prefer  a  secret  com- 
mittee. 

After  a  discussion  of  some  length,  in  which  several  noble 
lords  took  a  part,  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  question  put  upon  the  following 
motion  substituted  by  Earl  Grey,  *  That  Mr.  Powell  do 
attend  their  lordships'  bar,  with  extracts,  sealed  up,  from  such 
parts  of  his  correspondence  with  Colonel  Browne  as  related 
to  Rastelli's  mission  to  Milan.' 
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Upon  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  for  the  motion,  122 — 
against  it,  79.     Majority  in  favour  of  the  motion,  43. 

The  committee  were  then  nominated. 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  submitted,  that  it 
became  his  duty,  and  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  make  an  ap- 
plication on  behalf  of  her  majesty,  with  respect  to  an  inquiry, 
in  which  the  counsel  were  allowed  to  bear  a  part  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  last,  which  applied  to  a  material  witness  of  the 
name  of  Rastelli ;  that  an  agent  for  the  prosecution,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  person  who  sent  the  witness  out  of  the 
way,  was  examined,  in  the  course  of  which  examination  the 
house  were  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  counsel  for  and  against 
the  bill  should  have  permission  to  put  certain  questions  to  the 
witness,  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry  into  his  conduct ; 
that  the  counsel  thereby  necessarily  became  parties  to  the 
proceeding;  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  now  to  ask  for 
the  assistance  of  their  lordships  to  investigate  that  obstruc- 
tion by  which  they  were  impeded,  by  the  production  of  the 
whole  correspondence  either  to  the  house  or  to  a  committee 
of  the  same,  and  that  the  counsel  for  the  queen,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Powell, 
or  some  of  them,  should  be  permitted  to  take  a  part  in  his 
further  examination  upon  this  subject. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  Lord 
Holland,  and  the  Earl  of  Darnley  strongly  contended  for  the 
propriety  of  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  counsel.  The 
latter  said,  that,  if  their  lordships  should  refuse  this  applica- 
tion, he  would  exercise  his  privilege  as  a  peer,  and  put 
questions  to  Mr.  Powell  on  this  subject  when  he  came  to  the 
bar  with  the  papers. 

The  motion  for  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  counsel  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

.  The  counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  were  informed,  that 
H  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  house  that  Mr.  ..Powell  should 
now  be  called  in. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  would 
now  proceed  to  another  part  of  the  case,  understanding  it  to 
be  open  to  him  to  resume  his  application  as  to  taking  a  part 
in  the  examination  when  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Powell 
should  be  called. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH    WITNESS. 

Colonel  Ahssandro  Olivieri  was  examined  as  follows  by 
Mr.  Tindal. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy?  I  have 

been. 

What  rank  did  you  hold  in  the  army?  My  last^was  colonel  of 
cavalry. 

Did  you  serve  in  the  campaign  of  Russia  ?        I  did. 

AVere  you  taken  prisoner  there  ?         Yes. 

When  did  you  return  from  Russia?  On  the  18th  of  February 

1815. 

Were  you  afterwards  in  the  French  army  ?        Yes. 

What  rank  did  you  hold  in  that  army  ?         Colonel. 

When  were  you  first  introduced  to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales?  In  the  month  of  November  1816,  whilst  she  was  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  at  Como. 

Who  introduced  you  to  her  royal  highness  ?         Baron  Cavaletti. 

Do  you  recollect  afterwards  seeing  her  royal  highness  at  Rome?  I 
do. 

When  was  that?  In  the  year  1817,  when  she  came  to  Rome  and 
remained  there  two  months. 

Do  you  recollect  the  month  ?         I  think  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

Did  her  royal  highness  at  that  time  give  you  any  invitation  to  visit 
her  ?  Often,  many  times ;  she  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  at  her 
table. 

Did  she  at  any  time  invite  you  to  visit  her  at  her  villa  of  Pesaro? 
She  invited  me  in  the  month  of  November. 

Did  you  pay  her  a  visit  at  that  time  ?  Yes,  1  paid  her  a  visit  on  the 
1  lth  of  November. 

Was  her  royal  highness  at  that  time  living  at  the  Villa  Caprili  ? 
She  was. 

Was  any  proposition  made  to  you  to  join  her  royal  highness's  suite? 
There  was. 

In  what  situation  were  you  to  join  in  that  suite?  As^one  attached 
to  her  court. 

Were  you  to  receive  any  pension  or  salary  for  that  service  ?        Yes. 

How  long  did  you  serve  in  that  capacity  ?  I  continued  so  till  the 
4th  of  November  of  the  following  year. 

That  would  be  the  year  1818  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  then  receive  any  other  appointment  under  her  royal  high- 
ness?       1  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  her  chamberlain 

Were  you  sole  chamberlain,  or  jointly  with  some  other  person  ? 
There  were  others ;  but  at  court  there  was  nobody  else  except  Barto- 
lomeo  Pergami  and  myself. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  situation  of  joint  chamberlain? 
Till  last  February. 

Do  you  receive  at  this  time  any  pe ns'on  or  salary  from  her  majesty  ? 
I  do  not. 

Have  you  received  any  since  the  time  when  you  left  her  service  ? 
No. 

Are  you  a  married  man  ?        I  am. 
,    Have  you  any  farmly  ?        A  daughter. 
,    Where  do  your  wife  and  daughter  live?        At  Rome 
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Were  they,  at  any  time  whilst  you  were  in  the  service  of  her  royal 
highness,  at  Pesaro  with  you  ?         Never. 

Are  you  living  with  them  atpreseut  when  you  are  at  home  ?       lam. 

Do  you  recollect  her  royal  highness  being  at  Rome  at  the  beginning 
of  August  1817  ?         She  at  that  time  set  out  from  Rome. 

For  what  place  did  she  set  out  from  Rome  ?  She  set  out  for  Bo- 
logna, but  I  know  that  she  went  to  Sinigaglia. 

Did  you  sup  with  her  royal  highness  the  evening  before  she  set  out,  or 
the  evening  of  her  setting  out  ?        I  had  that  honour. 

At  what  time  in  the  evening  or  night  did  she  set  out  on  her  journey? 
About  midnight 

Did,  you  hand  her  royal  highness  into  her  carriage?  1  had  also 
that  honour. 

Into  what  carriage,  what  kind  of  carriage,  did  you  hand  her?  It 
is  what  we  call  in  Italian  carettina,  a  landaulet,  an  English  carriage. 

Besides  her  royal  highness,  who  got  into  the  same  carriage  ?  Coun- 
tess Oldi  and  the  chamberlain  Pergami. 

Do  you  remember  a  little  child  of  the  party? 

(The  witness  answered  before  the  question  wat  translated.) 
And  the  child  Victorine. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Vassali  was  upon  that  journey  ? 
I  do. 

Was  Mr.  Hownam  also  on  the  journey  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  see  them  in  their  carriages?  I  saw  them,  and  bowed  to 
them. 

Have  you  ever  since  travelled  yourself  in  the  same  carriage  in  which 
her  royai  highness  travelled  that  night  ?  1  have  travelled,  but  not  on 
that  occasion. 

Have  you  often  used  the  carriage  since  ?        Sometimes. 

Do  you  know  the  carriage  very  well  ?         Yes,  I  know  it. 

Do  you  know  who  rode  as  courier  from  Rome  upon  that  occasion  ? 
1  saw  Carlo  Forti  set  out  as  courier. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  joint  chamberlain  with  Pergami,  what 
were  the  manners  and  conduct  of  Pergami  towards  her  royal  highness  ? 
The  conduct  of  a  respectful  servant. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  improper  or  indecorous  in  his  conduct 
towards  her  ?        Never. 

When  her  royal  highness  was  at  Rome,  who  were  the  persons  who 
visited  her  ?         Very  many  persons  of  the  first  nobility. 

Can  you  name  them,  or  any  of  them  ?  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  Car- 
dinal Ruffo,  Cardinal  Vidoni,  Cardinal  Cacciapiatti ;  I  cannot  remem- 
ber, they  are  so  many,  besides  ladies;  the  Princess  Ghigi. 

Do  you  remember  the  Baroness  Aniajani?  She  was  one  of  the 
dames  d'honneur  of  her  royal  highness. 

By  whom  was  she  appointed  ?        I  believe  the  government. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  in,  the  company  of  his  holiness 
the  Pope?        No. 

Do  you  know  the  Duchesse  Togarello?         1  do  not. 

Do  you  know  the  Prince  and  Princess  Gabrielli  ?         I  do. 

The  Duchess  of  Bracciano?        I  do. 

Did  she  also  visit  at  her  royal  highness's  ?         Many  times. 

At  the  time  these  visits  were  paid,  was  Pergami  in  the  company  of 
her  royal  highness  as  chamberlain  ?         He  was. 

What  society  did  her  royal  highness  keep  at  Pesaro,  who  visited  her 
there  ?        The  whole  of  the  first  nobility  of*  Pesaro. 

Do  you  recollect  the  governor?        1  do. 
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Is  there  an  Archbishop  Briolo?  Y©s;  but  he  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Urbino. 

Did  he,  upon  any  occasion,  about  the  time  you  are  speaking  of,  visit 
her  royal  highness?  Not  at  Pesaro,  but  at  Urbino,  when  her  royal 
highness  went  there. 

Do  you  know  whether  Pergami  has  been  received  at  any  of  the  houses 
of  the  persons  you  have  mentioned,  when  her  royal  highness  has  not 
been  in  his  company  ?        1  too  have  been  present  there  many  times. 

.  Have  you  seen  her  royal  highness,  when  walking,  take  the  arm  of 
any  gentleman  of  her  suite  ?         1  too  have  sometimes  had  this  honour. 

What  was  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  her  royal  highness  towards 
the  gentlemen  of  her  suite  generally  ?  Affable,  but  at  the  same  time 
dignified. 

After  her  royal  highness  appeared  in  the  morning,  who  generally  at- 
tended her  ?        All  those  who  belonged  to  her  court. 

How  did  she  generally  pass  her  mornings  ?  After  having  taken 
breakfast,  she  went  generally  to  take  an  airing  in  the  carriage,  and  then 
she  went  into  her  library,  or  wrote. 

Who  generally  attended  her  royal  highness  upon  those  occasions? 
If  you  ask  during  the  time  her  royal  highness  was  at  Rome,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  if  you  ask  after  the  time  I  was  in  her  service,  then  I  will 
explain  myself. 

That  is  the  time  to  which  your  attention  is  directed  ?  I  repeat,  all 
the  suite  attended  her. 

During  the  time  her  royal  highness  was  at  Pesaro,  did  she  enter  into 
society  ?         She  had  the  society  at  her  own  house  continually. 

Was  there  company  besides  those  of  her  own  suite?  Yes,  some- 
times there  was  somebody  who  came  during  that  hour. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  royal  highness  ever  used  a  carriage  that 
had  an  apron  to  it,  when  she  was  at  Pesaro?  I  never  saw  such  a 
carriage  ;  I  never  saw  it. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  do  not  know  whether  her  royal 
highness  had  such  a  carriage  ?  I  cannot  say,  because  1  have  not 
seen  it. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

What  countryman  are  you?  Of  Tivoli ;  I  was  born  at  Tivoli,  but 
I  dwell  at  Rome. 

Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  you  were  first  introduced  to  her 
royal  highness?         I  was  returning  at  that  time  from  France  to  Rome. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  France?         Till  the  year  1816. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  France  at  the  time  you  were  returning; 
how  many  years?  I  remained  in  France  (ill  the  end  of  the  year  1815, 
then  1  went  to  Milan,  and  then  I  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  1816. 

You  left  France  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1815?        Yes. 

Were  you  in  the  army  at  the  time  you  left  France  ?  No;  when 
the  army  of  the  Loire  was  disbanded,  I  left  the  service. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Milan,  in  your  way  to  Rome  ?  Till 
the  month  of  November,  1816. 

Yorj  remained  at  Milan  from  the  end  of  November,  1815,  till  the  end 
of  November,  1816?  I  remained  at  Milan  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1816,  till  some  days  in  November. 

Where  were  your  family  at  that  time  living,  at  Milan  or  at  Rome? 
Always  at  Rome. 

Whet  vvaj>  the  occasion  of  your  staying  so  long  at  Milan  at  that  time? 
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Because  I  had  commanded  a  regiment;  and  because  I  had  some  accounts 
to  settle  with  government. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  remained  there  during  th«  period 
you  have  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  your  accounts?  Some 
credits  that  1  had  towards  government. 

What  regiment  were  you  in  when  you  were  in  the  army  of  the 
Loire  ?  In  the  army  of  the  Loire,  I  was  in  the  etat  major  of  Gene- 
ral Reille. 

Did  you  belong  to  a  French  regiment  at  that  time  ?  No,  I  belonged 
to  the  etat  major  of  Gen.  Reille. 

How  long  had  you  been  upon  the  staff  with  Gen.  Reille?  Till  the 
army  of  the  Loire  was  disbanded. 

For  how  long  before  it  was  disbanded  ?  From  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  till  it  was  disbanded. 

For  what  period  ?  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  army 
retreated  upon  Paris. 

How  long  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  you  been  in  the  French 
service  ?  1  entered  the  service  of  France  about  that  time ;  after  I 
was  released  from  being  a  prisoner  in  Russia,  I  went  to  France. 

Flow  long  had  you  returned  from  Russia,  before  you  entered  into 
the  French  service  again?  From  the  18th  of  February,  as  I  have 
just  stated. 

In  what  year?         1815. 

Were  you  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France  before  the  return  of 
Buonaparte  ?        Never. 

Did  you  not  say  you  were  in  the  French  army  in  February,  1815? 
No. 

What  month  in  the  year  1815  was  it  that  you  entered  into  the  French 
service  ?     I  entered  the  French  service  in  the  month  of  May. 

What  regiment  was  it  that  you  went  to  Milan  to  settle  the  accounts 
of?         The  dragoons  of  Napolean. 

How  long'  before  the  time  of  your  return  to  Milan  was  it  that  you 
had  served  in  that  regiment?  How  could  I  go. into  the  regiment 
before  I  went  into  Italy  ;  the  regiment  itself  had  been  raised  in  Italy  -y 
it  is  a  question  that  I  cannot  understand. 

What  regiment  is  it  that  you  went  to  Milan  to  settle  the  accounts  of? 
When  I  went  in  the  year  1814  the  army  of  Italy  had  been  disbanded  ; 
when  I  came  from  Russia  the  army  of  Italy  had  been  disbanded;  and  I 
went  to  Milan  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  then  passed  to  France. 

Have  you  not  stated  that  when  you  went  to  Milan,  in  the  year  1816, 
you  remained  there  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  regimental  ac- 
counts? Yes,  because  the  Austrian  government  had  established  there 
an  express  commission  charged  with  that. 

Was  it  in  the  month  of  November,  1816,  you  were  first  introduced 
to  her  royal  highness  at  Como  ?         Yes. 

How  long  have  you  known  Pergami?  1  knew  him  then  for  the 
first  time. 

You  stated  that  you  afterwards  saw  her  royal  highness  at  Rome,  was 
that  the  first  time  that  you  saw  her  royal  highness  after  you  had  seen 
her  at  Como  ?        This  was  the  first  time. 

Where  was  it  the  proposition  was  made  to  you  to  join  her  royal  high- 
nesses suite ?  It  was  at  Pesaro,  when  1  went  there  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1817. 

Who  made  the  proposition  to  you  to  join  her  royal  highness's  suite? 
Her  royal  highness  caused  it  to  be  said  to  me  by  her  chamberkiin, 
Pergami. 
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Then  it  was  Pergami  made  the  proposition  to  you?  By  tlie  order 
of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  that  what  Pergami  said  to  you  at  the  time?         Yes. 

In  what  situation  were  you  in  her  royal  highness's  suite,  when  you 
first  joined  it  in  consequence  of  that  application?  1  want  to  know 
whether  the  question  is  applied  to  my  family,  or  to  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness. 

The  question  refers  to  the  situation  you  were  in  in  her  royal  high- 
ness's suite,  when  you  first  joined  it?  I  had  no  fixed  employment 
then. 

How  long  was  it  then  before  you  became  chamberlain  ?  It  was  on 
the  4th  of  November  of  the  following  year,  1818. 

Did  you  continue  with  her  royal  highness  from  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1817,  when  the  proposition  was  first  made  to  you  to  join  the  suite 
till  the  following  month  of  November,  without  any  particular  employ- 
ment ?         Yes,  without  fixed  employment. 

How  long  did  you  continue  her  chamberlain?        Till  last  February. 

Where  was  it  you  quitted  her  royal  highness's  service  ?       At  Rome. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ?  About  two  months,  or  two 
months  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts. 

Did  you  come  to  England  alone,  or  in  company  with  any  other  per- 
son ?         [  came  in  company  with  Count  Schiavini. 

Do  you  live  in  her  majesty's  family  now?  Her  majesty  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  permit  my  being  in  the  house,  but  I  do  not  form  a  part 
of  the  family. 

Have  you  been  in  the  house  of  her  majesty  ever  since  your  arrival  in 
England  with  Schiavini  ?  On  the  following  day  that  I  arrived  in 
England  with  Schiavini,  her  majesty  sent  for  me,  and  had  the  kindness 
to  make  me  lodge  in  her  house. 

Did  Schiavini  come  with  you  from  Rome  ?  No,  he  came  with  me 
from  Pesaro ;  1  went  through  Pesaro  to  take  him,  and  he  came  with 
me  here. 

When  was  it  you  went  to  Pesaro?         When  I  came  here. 

Had  you  remained  at  Rome  from  the  month  of  February,  when  you 
quitted  her  majesty's  service,  till  the  time  you  quitted  it  for  Pesaro  in 
your  way  here  ?  Yes,  in  the  country  near  Rome,  on  a  small  estate 
of  my  own. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  of  your  journey  to  England  ?  I  believe  it 
has  been  government,  for  I  have  been  indemnified  by  the  advocate  of 
her  majesty. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  advocate  of  her  majesty?  I  cannot 
name  them,  because  the  Count  Schiavini,  who  has  received  the  money, 
has  given  me  my  share;  but  I  know  that  the  money  has  come  from 
them. 

The  interpreter  was  asked  whether  the  word  '  avocato' 
meant  merely  an  advocate,  and  answered,  that  it  referred  to 
any  person  who  had  to  do  with  the  law — an  attorney,  a 
counsel,  and  sometimes  a  judge. 

Who  was  the  person  who  applied  to  you  to  come  to  England  ?  No- 
body has  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  but  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  write 
to  the  queen  when  I  heard  that  a  process  was  making,  as  I  saw  from  the 
newspaper  of  Lugano. 

When  did  you  see  Pergami  last  ?  At  Rome,  when  I  left  the  service 
of  her  majesty. 

VOL.  II.       T.  3  A 
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Have  you  seen  him  since?        No. 

You  said  that  Schiavini  paid  your  expenses  here,  or  let  yen  have 
money  to  pay  them;  have  you  received  any  thing  besides  your  expenses 
for  coming  here?         Nothing. 

How  much  was  it  that  you  received  from  Schiavini?  Eighty-five 
pounds  sterling. 

How  long  or  how  often  were  you  at  Como,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1816?         I  was  at  Como  once  only. 

You  have  been  asked  about  her  royal  highness's  setting  out  from  Rome 
for  Sinigaglia,  and  you  have  stated  that  Mr.  Hownam  and  Vassali  went 
upon  that  occasion,  are  you  to  be  understood  that  they  were  in  the  same 
carriage?         I  have  not  said  that  I  was  on  that  journey. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  saw  them  set  out?  Yes,  I 
did;  they  were  in  two  separate  carriages. 

Who  went  besides  Mr.  Hownam  and  Vassali,  what  other  persons? 
Those  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  two  femmes  de  chambre  of  her 
royal  highness,  Mr.  William  Austin,  Louis  Pergami  I  think,  and  1  re- 
member no  others. 

Are  those  all  that  you  recollect  ?  Those  I  remember;  I  do  not  re- 
member any  others. 

Was  Schiavini  one  ?         Schiavini  set  out  on  the  day  after. 
How  many  carriages  accompanied  her  royal  highness?      I  think  two 
besides  her  own  ;  two  or  three,  but  two  I  am  certain  of,.  I  4o  not  re- 
member the  third. 

Do  you  know  the  courier  Sacchi  ?         I  do. 
Did  you  see  Sacchi  set  out  on  that  occasion  ?         No. 
Will  you  swear  that  Sacchi  was  not  the  courier  upon  that  occasion, 
one  of  the  couriers?         I  did  not  see  him;  1  swear  1  did  not  see  him; 
1  saw  Carlo  Forti  set  out,  and  I  did  not  see  other  couriers  set  out. 

What  time  did  Carlo  Forti  set  out?  Together  with  the  carriages 
of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  mean  from  the  Villa  Brandi,  or  from  whence  ?  From  the 
Villa  Brandi. 

'%  How  often  have  you  seen  Sacchi  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?  Almost 
every  time  that  I  had  the  honour  of  going  to  dine  with  her  royal  highness. 
Was  Sacchi  at  that  time  one  of  the  couriers  ?  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther he  was  a  courier  of  her  royal  highness,  for  I  saw  him  dressed  as  a 
hussar. 

Do  you  remember  afterwards,  at  Pesaro,  Sacchi  being  an  equerry  of 
her  royal  highness?  When  I  went  to  Pesaro  Sacchi  was  no  longer 
there  ;  he  had  left  the  service  of  her  royal  highness. 

You  have  mentioned  that  there  was  a  lady  of  the  name  of  the 
Baroness  Aniajani,  who  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  honour  of  her  royal 
highness  at  Rome  ;  how  long  did  she  remain  one  of  /he  ladies  of  honour 
of  her  royal  highness?  During  the  whole  time  her  royal  highness 
staid  at  Rome.  -:j,    ' 

Do  you  mean  at  Rome,  or  at  the  Viila  Brandi  ?  At  the  Villa  Brandi, 
which  is  within  the  city  of  Rome. 

Did  she  live  in  the  house  ?  She  came  every  morning,  and  remained 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  day ;   1  saw  her  always  there. 

ifou  have  mentioned  the  names  of  several  of  the  Italian  nobility  who 
visited  her  royal  highness  at  Rome,  can  you  mention  the  names  of  any 
English  ladies  who  visited  her  royal  highness  at  Rome?  On  lie 
days  that  I  went  to  dine  there  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any;  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  Roman  nobility,  but  1  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  stmngefs. 
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At  Pesaro  did  you  ever  sec  any  English  ladies?         No,  I  did  not. 

Did  Louis  Pergami  dkie  at  the  table  of  hsr  royal  highness  ?  Some- 
times he  did. 

Did  he  not  always  dine  there  when  he  was  at  Pesaro?  1  did  not 
see  him  always. 

Do  you  know  Pergami's  sister  Faustina  ?         I  do. 

Did  she  dine  at  her  royal  highness's  table?         Never. 

The  mother  of  Pergami,  was  she  at  Pesaro  when  you  were  there  ? 
She  was  there  for  a  little  time. 

When  she  was  there,  did  she  dine  with  her  royal  highness?  Almost 
never,  for  she  was  always  ill. 

Did  she  ever  dine  with  her  royal  highness?        Yes,  sometimes. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  Pergami  ?        I  do  not. 

You  have  never  seen  her  at  Pesaro  ?         Never. 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    TINDAL. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  ever  saw  the  wife  of  Pergami  ac 
Pesaro,  have  you  ever  seen  your  own  there  ?  Never,  she  never  came 
to  Pesaro. 

You  have  been  asked,  whether  any  English  ladies  visited  her  royal 
highness  at  Rome;  do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  English  ladies 
of  consequence  at  that  time  at  Rome  ?         1  do  not  know. 

What  part  of  the  year  was  it  you  are  speaking  of?         1317. 

What  part  of  the  year,  what  season  ?  In  the  months  of  June  and 
July. 

Is  that  the  season  when  the  Malaria  prevails  at  Rome?  It  begins 
then,  certainly. 

You  were  asked  whether  at  Pesaro  any  English  ladies  visited  her 
royal  highness;  do  you  know  of  any  English  families  being  there? 
None. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — You  say  Count  Schiavini  left  Rome  the  day 
after  her  royal  highness  left  for  Sinigaglia;  at  what  hour  did  he  leave 
Rome  ?  He  set  out  on  the  following  evening,  together  with  the 
equipage. 

What  equipage?  All  the  articles  of  property  that  her  royal  high- 
ness had  left  behind ;  all  the  luggage. 

In  what  situation  was  Faustina  in  her  royal  highness's  family  ?  I 
think  she  was  charged  with  keeping  of  the  effects,  of  the  linen ;  but  it 
is  a  thing  that  did  not  belong  to  me,  and  I  do  not  remember.  I  beg 
you  will  say  to  these  noble  lords,  that  I  cannot  know  with  certainty, 
because  it  was  not  my  own  department,  and  I  did  not  go  about  inquiring 
into  those  details. 

Earl  Grey. — Were  you  acquainted  with  Sacchi  before  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales?        1  had  known  him  at  Rome. 

Did  you  know  him  when  he  was  in  the  army  of  Italy  ?        Never. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Where  did  you  see  the  Lugano  newspaper  that 
first  informed  you  of  the  proceedings  against  her  royal  highness?  At 
Rome. 

Adjourned. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  DAY,— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21. 

Lieutenant  Howiam  was  called,  in   order    that   he  might 
produce  his  diploma  of  the  order  of  Saint  Caroline  ;  but,  not 
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being  in  attendance,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen 
tendered  the  same  to  the  house,  stating  that  it  came  out  of 
the  custody  of  Mr.  Vizard,  the  queen's  solicitor. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  it  must  be  delivered  in  by 
Lieutenant  Hownam  himself. 

John  Allan  Powell,  Esq.,  was  again  called  in,  and  further 
examined  by  the  Lords  as  follows  : 

You  have  been  directed  to  attend  to  deliver  in  certain  papers  sealed, 
are  you  prepared  to  deliver  in  those  papers?  In  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  house,  1  hold  in  my  hands  the  papers  which  are  required 
of  me,  and  I  beg  it  may  be  understood  by  the  house,  that  my  objection 
to  the  production  of  them  did  not  arise  from  anything  personal  to  myself, 
but  from  a  sense  of  the  character  in  which  1.  stood. 

The  sealed  packet  was  delivered  in. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  attend  the  secret  committee  aJ 
the  adjournment  of  the  house. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Tomaso  Lago  Maggiore  was  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde. 

Where  do  you  live  ?         Near  the  town  of  Como. 

What  occupation  do  you  follow  ?         A  fisherman. 

Were  you  at  any  time  employed  as  a  boatman  to  her  royal  highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  ?         Yes. 

Do  you  know  Guiseppe  Guggiari  ?         1  do. 

What  is  he  ?         Another  fisherman  as  I  am,  my  companion. 

Were  you  ever  in  a  boat  with  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  when  Pergami  was  there  ?         I  have  been. 

Did  you  ever  see  either  of  those  persons  kiss  the  other  in  the  boat  ? 
No. 

In  what  part  of  the  boat  did  her  royal  highness  sit  ?         On  the  left. 

Did  you  sit  in  such  a  situation  as  to  see  her  royal  highness?         I  did. 

Had  the  boat  lights  in  it  ?         She  had. 

Did  you  sit  in  such  a  situation,  that,  if  they  had  kissed,  you  must  have 
seen  it  ?         1  did. 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY  MR.  SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

How  many  times  have  you  conducted  her  royal  highness  from  the 
theatre  at  Como  td  her  villa?  Precisely  I  cannot  tell  how  many 
times,  but  I  can  positively  say  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  even  more. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  conducted  her  as  many  as  twenty 
times  ?  It  might  be  still  more,  but  I  cannot  positively  state  how  many 
times  it  might  have  been. 

Upon  those  occasions,  when  you  conducted  her  royal  highness  from 
Como  to  her  villa,  how  many  boatmen,  in  general,  were  in  the  boat  ? 
Generally  ten. 

Was  it  after  the  theatre  at  Como  was  over  that  you  were  hi  the  habit 
of  doing  this?        Yes,  I  brought  her  back  to  the  villa. 

Was  it  then  at  night?         In  the  night. 

Was  the  part  of  the  boat  in  which  her  royal  highness  sat  separate 
from  that  in  which  the  boatmen  worked?  The  boat  was  all  joined, 
but  only  it  was  divided  in  the  middle,  as  it  would  be  a  carriage. 

Did  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  sit  on  one  side  of  that  division, 
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and  the  boatmen  on  the  other  ?  Six  of  the  boatmen  were  in  the  fore- 
part, before  the  carriage,  and  four  of  them  were  behind. 

So  that  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  had  some  of  the  boatmen  at 
one  end,  and  some  of  the  boatmen  at  the  other?         Yes. 

Was  there  any  covering  over  that  part  of  the  boat  in  which  her  royal 
highness  and  Pergami  sat?  It  was  covered  at  the  top,  and  had 
glasses  in  front  and  behind. 

Where  there  any  curtains  ?  There  was  one  curtain  in  the  front, 
but  none  behind,  because  there  were  the  glasses. 

Were  there  any  glasses  in  front?         Yes,  as  well  as  behind. 

Who  sat  in  the  carriage  besides  Pergami  and  her  royal  highness? 
For  the  most  part,  there  was  the  prefect;  there  was  also  a  magistrate 
called  Podesta  Parri,  and  a  musician,  Arnaboldi,  a  gentleman. 

In  going  from  the  theatre  back  to  the  villa,  did  her  royal  highness 
and  Pergami  sometimes  go  alone?  Never;  the  boat  was  always  full 
of  gentlemen. 

Will  you  sivvear  that  the  boat  was  always  full  of  gentlemen  in  going 
home  from  the  theatre  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ?         Yes. 

Where  did  the  prefect  live  ?  He  sat  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  carriage. 

Where  did  the  prefect  live?         He  dwelt  at  Como. 

Where  did  the  podesta.  live  ?         At  Como. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  they  accompanied  her  royal  highness 
from  the  theatre  of  Como  to  the  Villa  d'Este  every  night?  I  cannot 

say  that  they  always  accompanied  her  royal  highness  from  the  theatre 
to  the  villa,  for  sometimes  they  stopped  at  their  own  house;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  boat  there  were  many  gentlemen. 

Whom  did  you  come  over  to  this  country  with?  We  are  twelve, 
or  thirteen,  or  fourteen ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  we  are. 

Did  you  see  Count  Vassali  before  you  came  here  ?  I  saw  him  at 
Milan. 

Did  he  examine  you  as  to  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  at  Milan  ? 
No. 

Who  was  it  that  examined  you  at  Milan,  if  you  were  examined 
there?         Advocate  Podazzi. 

Do  you  mean  Codazzi  or  Podazzi?        They  told  me  Podazzi. 

Did  he  write  down  what  you  said?        He  did. 

Did  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  it  ?        I  did. 

Did  Codazzi  make  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  it?         He  did. 

How  many  times  did  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  it?  1  believe 
twice. 

Then  did  you  tell  a  different  story  at  those  two  different  times? 
No. 

You  having  told  one  story,  and  had  it  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
sworn  to  tke  truth  of  it,  what  was  the  reason  that  Codazzi  made  you 
swear  to  the  truth  of  it  again  ?  I  have  said  about  twice,  but  precisely 
I  cannot  tell. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not  sworn  three  times  by  Codazzi? 
I  cannot  say  that. 

When  you  say  you  cannot  say  that,  do  you  mean  that  you  will  not 
swear  that  Codazzi  made  you  take  an  oath  three  times?  t  1  cannot  say 
it;  I  cannot  precisely  state  the  times. 

Though  you  cannot  precisely  state  the  times,  will  you  undertake  to 
swear  that  it  was  not  more  than  twice  ?  1  cannot  swear  it,  because 
I  am  in  doubt. 
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Who  was  there  at  the  time  you  were  sworn  in  this  way?  An 
English  gentleman. 

What  was  his  name  ?         I  do  not  know. 

Was  the  name  Henry?         1  do  not  know  what  name  he  had. 

Was  that  English  gentleman  there  each  time  that  you  were  sworn  ? 
He  was. 

How  much  were  you  paid  the  first  time  that  you  swore? 

The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  objected  to  the 
question. 

Were  you  paid  any  thing,  and  if  so,  how  much  the  first  time  you 
swore?         No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  were  paid  nothing  ?  1  have  re- 
ceived 20  Italian  livres. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  received  20  Italian  livres  the  first  time  you 
were  sworn  ?         It  was  on  my  setting  out  on  my  departure. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  on  your  departure  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try,  or  on  your  departure  from  Como  to  Milan?  From  Milan  to 
come  here. 

Will  you  swear  you  never  received  any  money  before  you  set  out  from 
Milan  to  come  here  ?         Nothing. 

What  have  you  received  since?         Nothing. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  only  sum  of  money  you  have  ever  received 
for  coming  here  was  the  20  livres?  They  have  been  three  half- 
franks. 

The  interpreter  stated,  that  he  had  put  the  question,  what 
he  meant  by  three  half-franks  ?  and  that  the  witness  stated, 
that  he  meant  20  Italian  livres ;  that  he  received  three  half- 
franks,  each  frank  consisting  of  six-and-twenty  Italian  livres. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not  received  any  thing  more,  or  been  pro- 
mised any  thing  more  ?  If  they  will  give  it  to  me  I  will  take  it;  if 
they  do  not  give  it  to  me,  I  came  voluntarily. 

Do  you  expect  that  they  will  give  it  to  you  ?  My  own  will  has 
brought  me  here,  and  if  they  give  it  to  me  1  accept  it;  if  they  do  not 
give  it  to  me  1  have  no  claim. 

Do  you  expect  !,that  they  will  give  it  to  you  ?  I  cannot  say  any 
thing  about  hope,  because  I  cannot  tell  the  idea  of  those  people  who 
have  told  me  to  come  here  ;  if  they  give  it  to  me  I  will  take  it. 

Are  you  a  married  man,  and  have  you  children?  I  have  a  wife 
and  children. 

Has  any  thing  been  paid  to  them  ?        There  has. 

How  much  ?        One  livre,  and  my  children  half  a  livre. 

Do  you  mean  a  livre  a  day  ?         Yes,  a  livre  a  day. 

How  many  childr  n  have  you?        Four. 

Half  a  livre  for  each  child  ?         Yes. 

Do  you  pay  your  own  expenses  here,  or  are  they  paid  for  you  ? 
That  1  do  not  know  ;  they  have  fixed  upon  two  Napoleons  a  day  for 
the  expenses. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  those  two  Napoleons  a  day  are  paid  for 
your  expenses  ?  1  do  not  know,  because  we  have  received  no  other 
money  than  those  franks  that  1  have  mentioned. 

Has  any  promise  been  made  to  allow  you«two  Napoleons  a  day  for 
your  expenses  ?        It  has  not  been  fixed  upon. 

What  did  you  mean  then,  just  now,  by  saying  that  the  expenses  were 
to  be  paid,  aud  that  they  were  two  Napoleons  a  day  ?        They  have 
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fixed  upon  two  Napoleons,  but  we  till  now  have  received  nothing,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  it  shall  turn  out,  how  it  will  be. 

What  do  you  mean  by  sayiug,  that  they  fixed  on  two  Napoleons,  who 
are  they  ?■         Podazzi. 

When  you  saw  Codazzi,  at  any  of  the  times  when  you  met  Codazzi 
did  you  see,  in  the  presence  of  Codazzi,  at  the  time  the  business  was 
going  on,  a  young  man  with  one  eye?         I  have  not. 

Who  was  it  that  took  down  in  writing  your  deposition,  was  it  Co- 
doazi's  secretary  ?         Podazzi. 

Codazzi  himself,  or  his  secretary  ?         Podazzi. 

There  was  no  clerk  there  attending  at  that  time?         None. 

Where  do  you  live  now  ?         We  are  out  of  the  town. 

How  many  are  there  of  you  together?  About  20,  or  21  ;  1  do  not 
know  precisely. 

How  far  is  it  from  London  where  you  live?  Five  or  six  miles;  I 
do  not  know  precisely. 

How  far  is  it  from  the  house  where  the  queen  lives?  I  have  not 
been  to  see  the  house  of  her  majesty,  and  I  cannot  tell. 

Do  you  all  live  together  in  tiie  same  house,  the  21  ?         Yes,  all. 

Do  you  all  dine  at  the  same  table  ?         We  do. 

And  breakfast  together  ?         Together. 

And  talk  together?         All  together. 

How  often  have  you  seen  Count  Vassali  or  Schiavini  there  since  you 
arrived?         Once. 

Have  you  seen  Guggiari  there?  Who  is  Guggiari,  do  you  mean 
Santino  Guggiari  ? 

The  question  refers  to  Santino  Guggiari  ?         I  have. 

Does  he  live  in  the  same  house?         Fie  lives  toother  with  us. 

How  long  have  you  been  ail  there  ?         It  is  about  a  fortnight. 

Was  not  it  at  tiie  request  of  Santino  Guggiari  that  you  came  over 
here  ?        No. 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    WILDE. 

Are  you  locked  in  and  guarded  where  you  live?  No  sentinel; 
there  is  a  key  in  every  door. 

Is  the  door  locked  in  the  day-time  ;  can  you  get  out  when  you  like? 
[n  the  house  there  is  a  key  that  locks  the  door,  but  we  go  to  bed 
at  night.  '   * 

For  whose  expenses  is  it,  that  the  two  Napoleons  a  day  were  to  be 
allowed  ?         For  the  witness. 

For  how  many  ?         For  each  person  they  have  fixed  two  Napoleons. 

How  many  franks  does  each  Napoleon  contain?  We  reckon  13 
livres,  13  livres. 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  frank  and  a  Napoleon  ?  I 
cannot  make  precisely  the  account,  four  silver  Napoleons  make  a  golden 
Napoleon. 

How  much  is  a  silver  Napoleon  ?         Six  livres  and  a  half  of  Milan. 

When  you  say  two  Napoleons  for  the  expenses,  what  sort  of  Napo- 
leons?       Silver. 

Do  you  know  how  the  allowance  came  to  be  made  to  your  family, 
for  what  reason  ?         The  government  has  ordered  so. 

Did  Guggiari  stand  at  the  same  end  of  the  boat  that  you  did?  Who 
is  Guggiari  ? 

Giuseppe  Guggiari?       Yes,  he  was  in  the  same  part,  but  behind  me. 

On  which  side  of  the  boat  did  Pergami  usually  sit?  For  the  most 
part  on  the  right  hand. 
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On  which  side  did  the  princess  sit  ?         On  the  left  hand,  for  the  most. 
You  have  been  asked  how  ofteu  you  have  been  sworn,  explain  how 
you  were  sworn,  what  you  mean  by  being  sworn  ? 

The  interpreter  stated,  that,  being  interrupted,  he  had  not 
collected  what  the  witness  had  said. 

(Mr.  Cohen.)  He  said,  when  they  took  down  my  exami- 
nation. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  when  you  were  sworn  ?  Upon  the 
conduct  of  the  princess. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  giuramento?  Upon  the  depositions  which 
I  gave  to  Podazzi,  there  the  oath  took  place,  or  there  was  the  oath. 

Describe  all  that  you  did?  1  have  deposed  upon  ail  those  things 
that  they  have  asked  me,  and  1  have  said  all  those  things  which  1  have 
seen,  and  upon  this  the  oath  was  (Su  di  questo,  e  siato  il  giuramento.) 

Describe  all  that  you  did  the  first  time  you  saw  Codazzi?  The 
deposition. 

How  was  it  taken  ?  The  deposition  was  this,  that  I  have  said  that 
I  had  been  in  the  service. 

Did  you  do  any  thing?         How,  I  do  not  understand. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  took  the  oath?  The  deposition  of 
those  services  which  I  had  done  to  the  princess. 

Was  there  any  book  there  ?         There  was  no  book. 

Was  there  any  cross  there  ?         No,  I  believe  not. 

Did  you  kiss  any  book  or  cross?         Nothing. 

(Mr.  Solicitor-General.) — At  the  time  when  you  say  you  took  the 
oath,    did    you    hold  up  your  three  fingers  in  this  form  ?  No,    I 

did  not. 

There  being  a  doubt  whether  the  witness  had  finished  his 
answer,  the  question  was  directed  to  be  again  proposed. 

He  told  me,  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  but  he  caused  me  to  make  no 
signs. 

When  he  told  you  to  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  what  did  you  say  ? 
What  did  I  say,  what  did  I  do,  to  say  the  whole  truth,  to  state  as 
1  have  said. 

EXAMINED   BY  THE   LORDS. 

Earl  Grey. — Did  you  ever  take  an  oath  before  any  tribunal  at  any 
time  ?         No. 

Lord  Ellenborouyh. — Did  the  rowers  in  this  boat  sit  or  stand?  Thev 
stood. 

Were  not  their  faces  towards  the  head  of  the  boat?  Towards  the 
head. 

How  many  rowers  w£re  there  on  that  side  of  the  carriage  which  you 
have  described,  which  was  towards  the  head  of  the  boat?      Six. 

How  many  on  the  other  side  ?         Four. 

What  oar  did  you  pull,  counting  from  the  head  of  the  boat?  The 
nearest  to  the  carriage. 

Which  oar  did  you  pull  in  the  boat,  counting  from  the  head  ?  That 
nearest  to  the  carriage,  behind  the  carriage,  the  nearest  to  the  princess ; 
there  were  two  others  behind  me. 

Did  Guggiari  pull  the  second  oar  from  the  stem  ?         Yes. 

Did  you  pull  the  fourth  ?        The  fourth  car,  close  to  the  carriage. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Have  you  of  late  years  found  any  defect  in 
your  eyes?      About  two  years  since  they  began  to  fail ;  I  had  been  id. 


Count    vassali. 
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Did  Guggian,  on  all  occasions,  sit  in  the  same  position  in  the  boat 
in  relation  to  you,  when  you  and  he  rowed  in  the  boat  ?  In  the  same 
place. 

Can  you  swear  that  Guggiari  never  was  in  the  boat  rowing  the  prin- 
cess from  the  theatre,  when  you  yourself  were  not  there  ?  I  cannot 
say  that  I  was  there  every  time. 

Earl  Cathcart. — You  have  stated  you  rowed  the  oar  nearest  to  her 
••oyal  highness,  in  that  situation  could  you  see  over  the  awning,  what 
vou  call  the  carozza?         I  could  not. 

How  high  did  it  come  ?         As  much  at  that.    (Ahomt  two  feet.) 

Marquis  of  Buckingham. — Are  the  silver  Napoleons,  which  you  have 
mentioned  having  been  allowed  for  the  daily  subsistence,  What  are  com- 
/nonly  called  five-frank  pieces?        No,  they  are  called  Napoleons. 

How  many  livres  do  you  conceive  they  consist  of?  You  may  make 
the  account  yourselves,  I  say  that  those  Napoleons  are  six  livres  and  a 
half  of  our  money. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Chevalier  Carlo  Vassali  was  examined  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  of  the  Queen. 

Of  what  place  are  you  a  native?         Of  Milan. 

Do  you  understand  English  at  all  ?         A  little. 

What  is  your  profession?  I  hz/e  the  honour  of  being  an  equerry 
to  the  Queen  of  England. 

Are  you  in  any  profession  ?         None. 

Have  you  been  in  any?         I  have  been  a  military  man. 

What  rank  did  you  hold  in  the  army?        My  last  rank  was  captain 

the  dragoons  commanding  a  squadron  in  the  late  disbanded  royal 
jtalian  army. 

When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  her  royal  highness?  At 
Turano,  at  the  villa  of  General  Pino. 

Had  you  afterwards  the  honour  of  seeing  her  royal  highness  at  Gene- 
ral Pino's  at  Milan?         Yes. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  at  General  Pino's?         Yes. 

In  what  year  was  that?         If  I  remember  well  about  1816  or  1817. 

Do  you  know  Pergami?        I  do. 

Was  he  there  at  the  same  time?         He  was. 

Did  he  dine  at  General  Pino's?         He  did. 

Did  her  royal  highness  invite  you  to  accompany  heron  any  journey 
at  that  time?         Yes. 

What  journey?        From  Milan  to  Turin. 

Did  you  accompany  her  royal  highness  at  that  time?  From  Mdau 
to  Turin.  » 

Did  you  afterwards  accompany  her  royal  highness  in  her  tour  to  Ger- 
many ?         Yes. 

Before  yon  set  out  on  that  journey,  did  her  royal  highness  employ 
you  in  any  situation  in  her  household?  I  set  out  from  Milan  per- 
forming the  office  of  vice-equerry  or  sub-equerry. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  her  royal  highness's  service  ?  Till 
the  time  her  royal  highness  went  to  Caprili. 

Do  you  remember  what  time  of  what  year  that  was  ?  I  believe  in 
the  year  1818. 

Endeavour  to  recollect  yourself,  whether  that  date  is  right?  I  have 
said  I  believe  it  was  at  such  a  time ;  the  exact  time  I  do  not  remember 

Did  you  enter  into  her  royal  highness's  service  at  any  subsequent 
lime?        Yes. 

VOL.    II.      T.  SB 
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In  what  capacity?         As  equerry. 

Have  you  continued  in  that  service  from  that  time  to  the  present,  as 
far  as  St.  Omer's?        Yes. 

Was  Pergami  in  her  service  at  all  the  times  when  you  were  ?  He 
was. 

In  what  employment?         As  a  chamberlain. 

Had  he  any  thing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  household,  and 
the  hiring  of  the  servants  ?         He  had  the  direction  of  the  house. 

Was  it  his  duty  to  hire  the  servants  and  dismiss  them  ?  I  believe  it 
was  his  duty. 

Have  you  seen  the  princess  and  Pergami  walking  together  at  different 
times?         I  have. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  walking  alone?  Sometimes;  going  out 
from  the  garden  under  the  portico. 

Have  you  seen  them  riding  out  together  on  horseback -or  in  carriages? 
In  a  carriage  with  others. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  riding  or  walking  without  attendants,  except 
in  the  garden  and  immediately  round  the  house  ?  1  have  said  that  in 
walking  1  have  seen  them  coming  out  of  the  garden  and  walk  under 
the  portico  solely;  but  by  saying  solely  they  were  not  alone,  for  when 
I  saw  them  I  was  myself  at  a  little  distance. 

Do  you  know  whether  Pergami  was  received  at  the  tables  of  the 
neighbouring  families  of  distinction?         Of  what  neighbourhood? 

Of  the  neighbourhood  of  Pesaro?         Yes. 

Were  you  with  her  royal  highness  at  Munich  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  royal  highness  dined  with  her  suite, 
with  the  King  of  Bavaria?         Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  Pergami  dined  at  the  table  with  the  king  ? 
I  do. 

Did  he  dine  with  the  king?         He  dined  at  the  table  of  the  king. 

Do  you  know  of  any  civility  passing  between  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  Pergami  ?  I  have  seen  the  king  treat  Pergami  with  the  greatest 
affability. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  present  given  ?         Yes. 

Be  so  good  as  to  mention  what  it  was?  A  golden  snuff-box,  sur- 
rounded with  brilliants,  and  adorned  with  the  name  of  the  king. 

Have  you  seen  that  snuff-box  in  the  possession  of  Pergami  ?      I  have. 

What  was  the  name  that  was  upon  the  box?  An  M.  and  an  I., 
which  signifies  Maximilian  Joseph. 

Was  there  any  crown  upon  it  ?         No. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  any  time  at  the  Barona  with  her  royal 
highness  ?        Yes. 

How  long  were  you  there,  when  her  royal  highness  was  residing 
there?         You  must  mention  the  time,  fori  was  there  many  times. 

Were  you  there  at  a  time  when  certain  balls  were  given  ?  1  believe 
about  six  weeks. 

Was  that  the  time  of  the  carnival  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  know  for  whose  amusement  those  balls  were  given  ?  For 
the  amusement  of  the  suite  of  the  family  of  her  royal  highness,  now 
her  majesty. 

What  number  of  persons  might  attend  ordinarily  at  those  balls  or 
dances?  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  state  the  precise  number,  but 
about  fifty  people. 

Does  that  include  the  whole  company,  her  royal  highness's  suite  as 
well  as  the  visitors,  who  came?        All. 

Do  you  remember  whether  any  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  attended 
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those  balls  occasionally  ?         From  the  neighbourhood  came  the  family 
of  the  tenant. 

The  tenant  of  the  Barona  farm?         Yes. 

When  you  say  the  family  came,  did  their  father  and  their   mother 
come  with  the  children  ?         They  were  there  constantly. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  Prefect  Tamasia  there  ?         I  saw  him. 
The  Baron  Cavaletti?         Yes.  ' 

Did  you  see  any  clerical  gentleman  there?    The  curate  of  She  Barona. 
Did  her  royal  highness  entertain  company  to  dinner  upon  those  occa- 
sions?        Frequently. 

Were  the  families  of  the  Prefect  Tamasia  and   the  Baron  Cayaletti 
there  upon  those  occasions?         Many  times. 
Were  their  wives  there  ?         Yes. 
Their  daughters?         I  do  not  think  the  daughters. 
After  dinner,  did  her  royal  highness  and  her  company  go  into  the 
room  where  the  dancing  was  going  forward  ?         In  the  evening. 

Did  her  royal  highness  and  her  visitors  remain  there  any  length  of 
time?  They  came  into  the  ball-room,  and  then  her  royal  highness 
withdrew  into  the  adjoining  room  to  play. 

Do  you  mean  to  play  at  cards?  To  play  at  cards  or  chess,  and 
sometimes  to  play  on  the  piano. 

After  her  royal  highness  and  her  visitors  left  the  room  where  th° 
dancing  was,  did  the  servants  and  the  visitors  continue  to  amuse  them- 
selves? The  servants  did  not  come  in  at  first,  therefore  they  cou.d 
not  continue ;  they  came  in  after  her  royal  highness  had  withdrawn. 

Did  her  royal  highness  occasionally  join  in  the  dance?  She  tame 
into  the  ball-room,  and  sometimes  she  danced,  but  seldom. 

Be  so  good  as  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  were  col- 
lected upon  those  occasions?         Most  regular. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  indecent  or  improper  in  the  conduct  oi 
those  persons  upon  those  occasions  ?        Never. 

You  say  you  went  upon  the  German  tour  with  her  royal  highness, 
were  you  at  Carlsruhe  with  her  royal  highness?        I  was. 

Do  you  remember  on  what  day  you  arrived  at  that  place  ?       Yes. 
Mention  the  day  ?         The  twenty-fifth  of  March. 
In  what  year?         I  believe  1818. 

At  what  time  of  the  iay  did  you  arrive?         About  noon. 
Do  you  remember  where  you  dined  on  the  day  of  your  arrival  ? 
recollect  that  perfectly. 

Where  was  it?         At  the  margravine's. 
Was  the  psincess  th^re  ?         Yes. 
And  Pergami  ?         Yes. 
Madame  Oldi  ?        Yes. 

Where  did  you  sup  on  the  first  day?        At  the  grand  duke's. 
Do  you  remember  whether  the  Baron  D'Ende  was  the  chamberla'.- 
of  the  grand  duke?        I  remember  it  perfectly. 

Do  you  remember  where  you  dined  the  second  day?  At  the  granc 
duke's. 

Did  her  royal  highness  dine  there?         Yes. 
Did  Pergami  dine  there  ?        Yes. 
And  the  Countess  Oldi  ?         Yes. 

Did  Pergami  and  the  Countess  Oldi  remain  there  the  whole  afternoon? 
No. 

What  did  they  do?  Pergami  complained  of  the  head-ache,  and 
caused  his  sister  to  accompany  him  to  the  inn. 

About  what  time  in  the  evening  was  it?        About  five  o'clock, 
3   B   2 
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Did  her  royal  highness  leave  the  grand  duke's  at  that  time  ?  She 
remained  with  the  grand  duchess. 

Did  you  remain  ?         I  did. 

Did  you  come  away  with  the  princess  ?         Yes. 
-    At  what  hour  ?         Late  in  the  evening. 

What  was  done  at  the  grand  duke's  after  Pergami  and  the  Countess 
Oldi  went  home  ?         Amongst  other  things,  they  sang 

Did  you  sing  yourself?         With  the  grand  duchess. 

On  the  third  day  where  did  her  royal  highness  dine  ?  At  the  mar- 
gravine's. 

Were  you  present  at  that  dinner  ?         Yes. 

How  was  that  evening  employed  ?  We  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
then  to  sup  with  the  grand  duke.  x 

Were  her  royal  highness  and  her  suite  at  the  dinner  and  at  the  play? 
Yes. 

On  the  fourth  day  did  you  remain  at  Carlsruhe,  or  go  any  where 
else  ?        We  went  to  Baden. 

Where  did  you  dine  ?        At  the  inn,  at  Baden. 

How  far  is  Baden  from  Carlsruhe?  I  should  believe  about  an  hour's 
riding  in  the  carriage. 

On  the  day  you  went  to  Baden,  where  did  you  and  the  suite  of  her 
royal  highness  and  her  royaFhighness  dine  ?         At  the  Margravine's. 

Did  her  royal  highness  and  her  suite  sleep  at  Baden  on  the  night  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking?  On  the  day  we  set  out,  we  reached 
Baden ;  we  slept  at  Baden. 

The  following  day,  when  you  dined  with  the  Margravine,  in  what 
manner  did  you  pass  the  afternoon  ?         In  amusement,  in  society. 

Where  was  that?         At  the  margravine's. 

At  what  time  did  you  return  to  the  inn  that  night?    About  ten  o'clock. 

Have  the  goodness  to  mention  what  you  did  on  the  following  day? 
On  the  following  day,  1  believe,  we  dined  at  the  grand  duke's;  on  the 
evening  we  set  out,  after  having  taken  some  refreshment  at  home. 

In  the  course  of  that  journey,  do  you  remember  having  gone  with 
Pergami  from  Scharnitz  to  Inspruck  about  some  passports?         Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  set  off?  We  set  out  after  dinner,  after  twelve 
o'clock. 

About  what  time  did  you  return  to  Scharnitz?  Between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning. 

Where  did  you  go  on  your  return  to  Scharnitz,  to  what  room?  Into 
the  room  of  her  royal  highness. 

Where  was  her  royal  highness  at  that  time?  She  was  sitting  on 
the  bed — leaning,  half-lying. 

Was  she  dressed  or  undressed?  She  was  covered  with  shawls,  or 
something  like  it. 

Was  anybody  with  her?        Yes, 

Who  was  that?  There  was  Pergami,  then  came  Schiavini,  and 
then  afterwards  the  Countess  Oldi  came  out  of  her  own  room. 

What  room  was  that?  The  room  of  Countess  Oldi  was  the  adjoin- 
ing room  to  that  of  her  royal  highness. 

Did  you  see  the  little  Victorine  that  morning?         Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  her?         I  saw  her  sitting  on  the  bed. 

On  what  bed  ?         Of  her  royal  highness. 

Did  you  see  the  little  Victorine  with  her  royal  highness  on  the  bed 
when  first  you  returned  from  Inspruck  ?         Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mademoiselle  Demont  ?        1  saw  her  in  the  room. 

Was  she  dressed  or  undressed  ?        Dressed. 
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Did  any  officer  arrive  from  the  police  in  the  course  of  that  morning, 
after  you  returned  from  Inspruck?  Not  in  the  morning,  but  a  few 
moments  after  our  return. 

Did  you  speak  to  that  officer?        Yes. 

After  speaking  to  him,  did  you  return  to  the  room  of  her  royal  high- 
ness ?        Often. 

In  what  manner  did  you  return  often,  how  came  you  to  return  often? 
First,  to  give  her  an  account  we  had  arrived ;  afterwards,  to  see  whether 
she  wanted  any  thing;  and  lastly,  to  give  to  her  an  account  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  that  they  were  clearing  the  road  from  the  snow. 

Did  her  royal  highness's  suite  make  any  preparation  for  setting  out 
from  Scharnitz?         Yes,  we  remained  up  the  whole  of  the  night. 

You  have  said  that  you  yourself  were  often  in  the  room  of  her  royal 
highness,  did  you  see  others  of  her  suite  there  also  in  the  course  of  those 
preparations?         Yes,  the  same  that  I  saw  before,  from  time  to  time. 

Were  there  beds  for  the  whole  of  the  suite  at  that  inn?         Straw. 

Where?  Below,  and  in  the  corridor  near  to  the  room  of  her  royal 
highness. 

Do  you  mean  the  corridor  where  the  room  of  her  royal  highness 
opened?         Yes. 

Were  the  suite  lying  on  straw  in  that  corridor  ?  I  saw  nobody  lie, 
because  every  body  had  got  up;  because  they  expected  us. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  you  set  out  on  your  journey  ?  At 
day-break. 

Had  the  preparations  for  setting  out  lasted  till  that  time?  There 
were  not  many  preparations  to  make,  because  we  had  engaged  the 
horses  the  day  before. 

While  those  preparations  were  going  forward  did  you  see  Pergami? 
Many  times.  \ 

Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  undressed  at  all  ?         Never. 

Where  did  you  see  Pergami  ?  I  saw  him  in  the  kitchen,  on  the 
stairs,  at  the  door,  and  in  the  room  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  remember,  in  the  course  of  that  tour,  being  at  Trieste?    Yes 

How  long  did  her  royal  highness  remain  there?         A  day  and  a  half 

To  what  place  did  you  go  from  Trieste  ?        To  Venice. 

Were  you  ever  at  Rome  with  her  royal  highness?       Yes,  many  times 

Do  you  remember  one  time  when  her  royal  highness  went  from  Rome 
to  Sinigaglia?         I  remember  it  very  well. 

How  long  did  the  jou"ney  last  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?  I  cannot 
say  precisely;  about  three  days. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  carriage  her  royal  highness  then  travelled? 
Very  well. 

What  was  it?        An  English  landaulet. 

Do  you  remember  who  travelled  with  her  royal  highness,  and,  if  you 
do,  mention  ?         Countess  Oldi,  Monsieur  Pergami,  and  little  Victorine. 

Who  travelled  as  courier  to  her  royal  highness  from  Rome  to  Sini- 
gaglia?       I  saw  Carlo  Forti  on  horseback. 

Did  you  see  Sacchi  on  horseback  as  courier  during  that  journey?   No. 

How  long  had  Carlo  Forti  been  in  the  service  ?  He  began  the 
service  at  Rome  definitively,  but  provisionally  he  began  from  Loretto. 

Can  you  state  the  occasion  on  which  Carlo  was  provisionally  hired 
at  Loretto?  As  Forti  was  acquainted  with  the  city  of  Rome,  being 
a  Roman,  he  was  sent  with  a  despatch  for  this  object. 

Was  Sacchi  a  courier  in  her  royal  highness's  service  at  Loretto.    Yes. 

Was  he  sent  to  Rome  with  any  despatches?         Not  that  I  know. 

Do  you  remember  any  circumstance  that  prevented   his   being  sent? 
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I  believe  they  spared  him  because  he  was  tired ;  I  do  not  knovf  it  but  1 
believe  so. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  princess  or  Pergami  had  any  Pado- 
vanello?        No. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  suite  had  any  padovanello?  I  think 
that  Louis  Pergami  had  one. 

Will  you  describe  what  sort  of  a  carriage  that  was  as  to  the  springs 
and  so  on  ?  A  padovanello  is  a  carriage  which  can  contain  but  one 
person,  without  springs,  and  with  two  shafts  and  two  wheels. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  ride  in  such  a  carriage  as  that? 
Never. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  dance  performed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Mahomet?         Very  frequently. 

Was  that  ever  in  the  presence  of  her  royal  highness?  Sometimes, 
I  believe,  she  saw  it  from  the  window. 

Upon  those  occasions  did  Mahomet  do  any  thing  indecent  with  his 
dress?        It  was  a  most  simple  dance;  by  no  means  indecent. 

Be  so  good  as  to  mention  whether,  when  her  royal  highness  was  residing 
at  Pesaro,  persons  of  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  and  receiving 
visits  from  her?         She  received  all  the  persons  of  condition  of  Pesaro. 

Do  you  remember  the  legate  ?         Very  much. 

Was  he  frequently  at  her  royal  highness's  Villa,?  At  one  time  he 
was  very  frequently. 

Do  you  mean  that  he  paid  visits  of  some  days  occasionally  ?  Those 
visits  lasted  some  time. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  legate  ?         Mouseigneur  Gandolfi. 

Do  you  remember  the  Marquis  Antaldi?  I  remember  three  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Antaldi. 

Did  any  of  them  hold  any  office?  Two  had  no  employ,  one  was 
an  architect;  he  was  an  architect  for  amusement,  not  by  profession. 

Was  either  of  them  a  prefect?         No. 

Were  those  persons  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  royal  highness  ?  Very 
frequently;  almost  every  day. 

Did  any  of  them  hold  any  office  under  government?  Yes,  the 
Marquis  Antaldo  Antaldi. 

What  office  was  it?  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  commune  of  the 
district  of  Pesaro. 

Did  Pergami  visit  in  their  houses  ?         In  all  houses. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  received  by  persons  of  distinction  when 
he  was  not  in  attendance  upon  her  royal  highness?         Yes.; 

Have  you  been  at  the  houses  of  such  persons  with  Pergami  ?  Many 
times. 

At  Rome  was  her  royal  highness  in  the  habit  of  frequent  intercourse 
with  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  ?     With  the  first  nobility  of  Rome. 

In  all  the  times  when  you  have  seen  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 
together,  have  you  ever  witnessed  the  smallest  impropriety  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  either  towards  the  other  ?         Never. 

How  long  have  you  served  in  the  army?  From  the  year  1805  till 
the  year  1815. 

Have  you  the  honour  to  bear  any  orders  ?  I  was  honoured  with  the 
order  of  the  iron  crown  at  my  return  from  the  Russian  campaign. 

CROSS-EXAMINED   BY     MR.    ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

You  say  you  were  in  the  army  from  1805  to  1815,  what  was  your  rank 
in  the  army  when  you  first  entered  it?  A  guard  in  the  yuard  of 
honour,  in  the  first  company  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy. 
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Do  you  mean  one  of  the  common  soldiers,  or  had  you  any  other  rank 
n  the  army  at  that  time  ?  When  I  say  guard,  L  mean  a  simple  soldier 
in  the  guard  of  honour. 

What  guard  of  honour?     The  guard  of  honour  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

When  was  the  first  time  that  you  were  in  the  company  of  her  royal 
highness?         At  Turano,  a  country  house  of  General  Pino. 

About  what  time  was  it  that  you  were  first  in  the  company  of  her 
royal  highness?  After  her  royal  highness  had  returned  from  the  long 
voyage. 

In  what  year?         I  believe  it  was  in  1817- 

How  often  had  you  seen  her  royal  highness  before  you  were  invited 
to  go  with  her  to  Turin?  I  saw  her  at  Turano;  L  saw  her  at  the 
house  of  General  Pino,  and  I  saw  her  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

Had  you  seen  her  only  three  times  before  you  were  invited  to  accom- 
pany her  to  Turin  ?  I  have  not  said  that  I  saw  her  three  times;  I 
only  said,  that  I  saw  her  in  three  places  ;  I  saw  her  several  times. 

Who  was  it  that  applied  to  you  to  accompany  her  royal  highness  to 
Turin  ?         Her  royal  highness  herself. 

Where?         At  the  Barona. 

You  have  said  that  when  first  you  entered  her  royal  highness's  service 
your  office  was  that  of  sub-equerry,  what  salary  had  you  attached  to 
that  office?         Nothing. 

What  salary  had  you  as  equerry  ?         Two  hundred  Louis  a  year. 

How  long  did  you  continue  sub-equerry?     Till  we  arrived  at  Caprili. 

When  Was  that?         I  believe  it  was  about  the  year  1818. 

When  was  it  you  first  quitted  her  royal  highness's  service?  I  did 
not  leave  the  service  of  her  royal  highness,  I  received  a  letter  of  dis- 
missal at  St.  Omer's,  to  retire. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  the  first  time  you  entered  her  royal 
highness's  service,  to  accompany  her  to  Turin,  you  remained  with  her 
till  you  came  to  St.  Omers's?  ]  set  out  from  Caprili  to  Milan  with 
despatches;  and  I  was  absent  from  the  family  a  whole  year,  for  affairs  of 
my  own  family. 

When  was  it  you  set  out  from  Caprili  to  Milan  with  those  despatches? 
On  the  day  after  we  reached  Caprili. 

Did  you  rejoin  her  at  Caprili,  or  where  was  it  you  rejoined  the  prin- 
cess after  you  had  been  that  yea  rat-Milan?  1  did  not  leave  the  ser- 
vice; I  went  to  Milan  with  despatches;  I  remained  there  for  affairs  of 
my  family,  and  I  was  recalled  back  to  the  Villa  Vittoria  by  a  letter. 

The  Villa  Vittoria  is  at  Pesaro,  is  it  not?     A  mile  distant  from  Pesaro. 

In  what  year  was  it  you  joined  her  royal  highness  at  the  Villa  Vittoria  ? 
1819. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  continued  with  her  royal  highness 
from  that  time  till  you  left  her  at  St.  Omer's?         Yes. 

You  have  said  that  you  accompanied  her  royal  highness  to  Munich, 
and  that  Pergami  dined  there  at  the  king's  table,  did  he  dine  there  more 
than  once?         Yes. 

How  often?         I  cannot  say  precisely. 

How  long  was  her  roval  highness  at  Munich  ?  I  believe  between 
ten  and  fifteen  days;  I  do  not  know  precisely. 

Where  did  she  dine  the  first  day  when  she  arrived  at  Munich?  I 
believe  at  the  inn. 

Where  did  she  dine  the  second  day?         I  think  with  the  king. 

Where  was  she  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day?       I  do  not  know. 

Where  did  she  dine  the  third  day  at  Munich  ?  I  cannot  mention 
precisely  where  we  dined  every  day. 
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Where  did  she  spend  the  third  evening  at  Munich?  The  third  day 
1  do  not  know. 

Where  did  she  dine  on  the  fourth  day  at  Munich ?  I  have  said 
that  1  cannot  fix  where  she  dined  precisely  every  day. 

Where  did  she  pass  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  at  Munich  ?  Some 
evenings  we  spent  at  the  king's,  some  evenings  at  the  Prince  Beauhar- 
nois ;  but  I  do  not  know  which  each  evening.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
fix  how  we  passed  each  evening  precisely. 

Do  you  remember  how  many  times  you  dined  with  the  king  at  Mu- 
nich ?  With  the  king,  I  believe  twice;  and  at  the  state  table  of  the 
king,  I  believe  two  or  three  times,  or  thereabouts. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Munich  ?  I  believe,  but  1  cannot  precisely 
say,  to  Nuremberg. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Nuremberg?         I  believe  two  days. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Nuremberg?       I  do  not  remember. 

You  do  not  remember  to  what  place  you  went  from  Nuremberg? 
Precisely, — no,  1  cannot  tell. 

How  long  were  you  upon  that  tour?  I  should  suppose  three  months, 
thereabouts. 

How  many  days  were  you  at  Carlsruhe  ?  From  the  25th  to  the 
30th  of  March. 

How  many  days  ?  Six  days,  including  the  days  of  arrival  and  of 
setting  out. 

What  time  of  the  day  did  you  set  out  from  Carlsruhe?  In  the 
evening. 

Before  or  after  dinner  ?         After  dinner. 

How  far  is  the  inn  at  Carlsruhe  from  the  grand  duke's  palace?  I 
cannot  precisely  state,  it  is  little ;  about  three  minutes  riding  in  a 
carriage. 

How  far  is  the  margravine's  palace  from  the  inn  ?  Nearer  than 
that  of  the  grand  duke. 

At  what  hour  did  you  dine  at  Carlsruhe,  when  you  dined  with  the 
grand  duke?         About  three  o'clock. 

How  long  did  you  sit  at  table,  during  and  after  dinner?  About  an 
hour  and  an  half. 

What  time  did  the  evening  parties  or  the  theatre  begin?  The 
theatre  began  at  one  hour,  and  the  conversazione  at  another. 

At  what  hour  did  the  theatre  commence?  I  believe  between  half- 
past  five  and  six. 

At  what  time  did  the  evening  parties — the  conversazione  commence  ? 
There  was  no  fixed  hour. 

About  what  hour  ?         About  half-past  seven  or  eight. 

Where  was  it  you  dined  at  Carlsruhe  the  first  day?  At  the  mar- 
gravine's. 

Was  Pergami  there?         Yes. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  dined  there  the  first  day?         Yes. 

Where  did  you  dine  the  second  day  ?  -    At  the  grand  duke's. 

Did  Pergami  dine  there  ?         Yes. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  dined  there  that  day  ?         Yes. 

Did  he  dine  in  company  with  her  royal  highness  every  day  you  were 
at  Carlsruhe  ?         Yes. 

What  day  was  it  after  your  arrival  at  Carlsruhe,  that  Pergami,  you 
say,  was  taken  ill  ?         On  the  second  day. 

About  what  time  was  he  taken  ill?         After  dinner. 

Soon  after  dinner?     From  half-past  four  to  five  o'clock. 
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You  say  that  he  returned  to  the  inn,  did  he  rejoin  your  party  that 
evening?      When  we  went  home. 

About  what  time  did  you  return  home?  1  believe  between  half- 
past  seven  and  eight. 

What  makes  you  remember  so  precisely  where  you  dined  every  day 
when  you  were  at  Carlsruhe,  and  you  cannot  recollect  where  you  dined 
when  you  were  at  Munich?  A  man  may  remember  one  thing  and 
may  not  remember  another,  without  being  able  to  assign  any  cause. 

You  have  said  that  when  you  returned  with  Pergami  to  Scharnitz, 
you  returned  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  is  that 
so  ?         Yes. 

What  time  that  morning  did  you  set  out  from  Scharnitz?  At 
day -break. 

About  what  hour  ?  I  shpuld  think  between  six  and  seven ;  towards 
seven  o'clock. 

What  month  was  it  ?  I  know  it  was  very  cold,  it  was  during  the 
winter;  but  I  cannot  remember  the  precise  month. 

Was  it  broad  day-light  when  you  set  out?  Neither  light  nor  dark, 
it  was  about  day-break. 

Then  it  was  not  broad  day-light?  About  day-break  we  might  see 
very  well. 

What  preparations  were  you  making  for  the  journey  you  have  been 
talking  about,  after  your  return  ?  Eor  the  country  people  to  go  and 
clear  away  the  snow,  for  we  could  not  travel  without  taking  away 
the  snow. 

What  preparations  were  you  making  at  the  inn  ?  I  have  not  said 
that  they  were  making  preparations;  I  have  said  that  preparations  were 
made,  and  I  meant,  that  is  to  order  the  country-peopie  to  clear  away 
the  snow. 

Did  not  you  go  to  rest  after  your  return  from  Inspruck  ?      No. 

You  sat  up  the  whole  night  or  morning  ?         Yes. 

What  were  you  about  during  the  whole  of  that  time?  I  have  said 
that  I  went  often  backwards  and  forwards  into  the  room  of  her  royal 
highness;  we  went  and  prepared  something  to  eat  for  ourselves,  for 
there  was  nobody  that  could  do  it  for  us. 

How  many  times  did  you  go  into  her  royal  highness's  room  ?  Many 
times,  without  being  able  to  mention  the  precise  number. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  so  frequently  into  her  royal  highness's 
room  ?  Sometimes  to  give  her  something  to  eat,  sometimes  to  men- 
tion about  the  weather,  sometimes  to  tranquillize  her  mind  about  clearing 
away  the  snow,  because  she  wanted  to  set  out  immediately;  and  some- 
times to  ask  her  what  she  wanted. 

Did  you  carry  her  something  to  eat?  No;  but  I  entered  her  room 
when  they  carried  it. 

What  time  was  that  ?         It  was  about  five  or  six. 

Was  that  shortly  before  you  set  out  ?  Naturally,  we  set  out  about 
seven. 

Where  did  you  see  Pergami  during  the  course  of  that  morning  ?  In 
many  places. 

What  was  he  doing?        The  same  that  we  were  doing. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  you  were  doing  nothing,  you  were  not 
making  any  preparations?  A  person  is  not  easy,  he  is  always  in 
movement  when  he  is  obliged  to  wait  upon  a  personage  of  that  quality ; 
a  person  is  in  eternal  movement. 

How  far  is  Scharnitz  from  Inspruck?         Do  you  wish  to  know  the 
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distance  in  miles,  or  in  regard  to  the  time  that  a  person  is  requisite 
to  employ  ? 

In  miles,  if  you  know  ?      In  miles,  I  do  not  know  precisely. 
How  long  were  you  in  going  from  Scharnitz  to  Inspruck?         About 
four  or  five  hours,  thereabouts. 

You. went  back  from  Scharnitz  to  Inspruck  ?        Yes. 
With  Pergami?         Yes. 

On  horseback  ?  No,  in  a  sledge  as  far  a  certain  place,  and  then  we 
went  in  a  carriage  by  post. 

At  what  time  did  you  set  out  from  Scharnitz  to  go  to  Inspruck  ?  I 
believe  about  noon. 

Where  did  you  come  from  when  you  first  arrived  at  Scharnitz?  We 
came  from  Inspruck ;  we  passed  through  Inspruck. 

Had  you  travelled  from  Inspruck  to  Scharnitz  on  the  same  day  that 
you  returned  from  Scharnitz  to  Inspruck?  I  believe  we  stopped  in 
a  bad  inn,  but  about  the  time  1  cannot  precisely  state. 

How  long  had  you  been  travelling  on  that  day  when  you  arrived  at 
Scharnitz  ?         1  cannot  precisely  state. 

About  how  long?  Do  you  wish  to  know  when  I  went  there  with 
her  royal  highness,  or  when  1  went  there  alone  ? 

You  accompanied  her  royal  highness  to  Scharnitz?         Yes. 
How  long  had  you  travelled  on  that  day  when  you  arrived  at  Schar- 
nitz ?         I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  at  what  time  in  the  morning  you  had  set  out  on 
your  journey  on  that  day?         From  where? 

From  the  place  that  you  came  from  to  Scharnitz?       I  do  not. 
Had  you  been  travelling  many  hours  on  that  day  when  you  arrived  at 
Scharnitz  ?         Some  hours,  but  I  do  not  know  the  time  precisely. 

Did  you  stay  at  Scharnitz,  or  did  you  immediately  return  to  Inspruck, 
in  consequence  of  the  mistake  about  the  passports?  1  remained  a  very 
little  time,  about  an  hour. 

Then  you  returned  about  tvyo  or  three  o'clock  iu  the  morning  ;  were 
you  not  very  much  fatigued  with  your  journey  ?  For  a  man  who  has 
performed  campaigns,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  tired  so. 

Will  you  swear  that  after  your  return  from  Inspruck,  you  never  lay 
down  to  sleep  till  you  set  out  again  ?     I  swear  it. 

Were  you  never  lying  down  upon  the  straw,  for  the  purpose  of  resting 
yourself?         Never  for  a  moment. 

Did  Pergami  repose  himself  at  all  after  his  return  from  Inspruck  ? 
1  did  not  see  him  rest. 

Were  the  carriages  unloaded  at  Scharnitz  ?        No. 
How  many  carriages  accompanied  her  royal  highness,  when  she  went 
from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?       Four. 

At  what  time  did  you  set  out  from  Rome?  About,  ten  in  the 
evening. 

It  was  very  hot  weather,  was  it  not?      ,  No*  during  the  night. 
In  the  day?         During  the  day,  very  much. 

Who  travelled  in  the  first  carriage?  Her  royal  highness,  Countess 
Oldi,  Mr.  Pergami,  and  the  little  Victorine. 

Who  in  the  second  ?  I  believe  Mr.  Hownam,  Mademoiselle  De- 
mont,  and  Mademoiselle  Brunette. 

Who  in  the  third  ?  Mr.  William  Austin,  myself,  and  a  servant  on 
the  box. 

Who  in  tne  fourth  ?        I  believe  they  were  servants. 
Was  Louis  Pergami  upon  that  journey?      ,  No. 
Camera  ?        I  believe  not. 
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What  servants  were  there  in  the  fourth  carriage  ?  If  I  do  not 
deceive  myself,  there  were  Solimau,  and  a  Greek  servant,  whose  name 
I  do  not  remember. 

Where  did  you  stop  the  first  morning  after  you  set  out  from  Rome  ? 
At  Otricola. 

Where  the  second?         I  believe  at  Nocera, 

Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, on  the  second  morning,  to  have  stopped  at  a  place  called  Foligno? 
I  did  not  know  the  intention  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  remember  any  person  being  sent  on  from  Foligno  to  order 
horses  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  journey  to  Nocera  ?       I  do  not. 

Where  did  you  arrive  on  the  third  morning  ?  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely whether  we  arrived  at  Sinigaglia,  or  whether  it  was  the  fourth 
day." 

Do  you  remember  stopping  at  Fano  ?         Yes. 

How  long  did  you  stop  at  Fano?  I  think  a.':ttle  time;  an  hour, 
or  two  hours ;  1  cannot  precisely  state  the  time. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Fano  ?  It  was  during  the  day,  but 
1  cannot  precisely  state  the  hour;  it  appears  to  me  it  was  daylight. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  the  theatre  at  Fano  ?  I  saw  it,  but  not 
with  her  royal  highness. 

Do  not  you  remember  visiting  some  friend  of  yours  at  Fano  while  you 
were  there  ?         1  do. 

Did  not  you  desire  Forti  to  apprize  your  friend  at  Fano  that  you 
should  be  there,  and  see  him.         Yes. 

Did  not  Forti  set  out  before  you  to  Fano,  and  did  you  not  desire 
Forti,  on  his  arrival  at  Fano,  to  apprize  your  friend  that  you  were 
coming  ?         I  believe  he  arrived  a  few  moments  before. 

Did  you  not  desire  Forti,  when  you  set  out  from  the  stage  preceding, 
to  apprize  your  friend  at  Fano  that  you  were  coming  there  ?  I  did  not 
order  Forti  to  go  before  to  tell  to  my  friends ;  but  1  told  him,  if  he 
should  arrive  at  Fano  before  us,  to  tell  my  friend  that  I  was  coming. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Sacchi  at  Fano  ?        No. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  him  at  Fano  ?        1  swear  it. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  Terni  ?         I  do. 

Do  you  remember  stopping  there  in  your  way  to  Sinigaglia?  Yes, 
I  think  we  stopped  at  the  Piazza. 

Do  you  remember  taking  any  refreshment  there?  Something; 
but.  I  do  not  know  what  thing. 

Do  you  remember  taking  some  ices  there?         Not  I. 

Did  anybody  else?  I  have  said  I  do  not  know  what  they  did 
take. 

"Did  they  take  any  refreshment  ?  Something  ;  but  1  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  hot  or  cold. 

Where  did  you  take  it  ?         I  think,  in  thexarriage. 

Who  brought  you  the  refreshment  to  the  carriages?  The  ser- 
vants. 

What  servants  ?        I  do  not  know. 

Will  you  swear  that  Sacchi  did  not  bring  you  some  refreshment 
upon  that  occasion  ?  I  swear  that  T  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
Sacchi. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  was  not  there?  1  repeat  again,  that  I 
cannot  swear  that  he  was  not  there. 

Do  not  you  remember  Sacchi's  coming  to  William  x\ustin  upon  that 
occasion,  and  speaking  to  him  about  the  refreshment  ?        No. 
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Wiil  you  swear  that  in  the  course  of  that  journey  you  did  not  see 
Sacchi  ?        I  swear  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him. 

Will  you  venture  to  swear,  that  he  was  not  upon  that  journey  as  a 
courier?  I  cannot  swear;  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  or  not,  for  ] 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him. 

Did  the  Countess  Oldi,  during  the  whole  of  that  journey,  travel 
with  her  royal  highness,  or  did  she  not  occasionally  change  carriages? 
Always. 

What  time  did  you  arrive  at  Sinigaglia?         I  think  by  day. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  ?         If  I  am  net  mistaken,  before  dinner. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  in  the  afternoon,  about  four  or  five 
o'clock?         When  I  do  not  know  a  thing  precisely  I  do  not  swear. 

Then  you  do  not  remember  the  precise  time  that  you  arrived  at 
Sinigaglia?        No. 

How  many  days  was  it  after  you  set  out  from  Rome,  that  you  arrived 
at  Sinigaglia  ?         Three  or  four  days. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Racchi  ?         I  do. 

Was  he  on  that  journey  ?         He  was. 

Where  did  he  travel,  in  what  carriage?  On  the  box  of  the 
carriage. 

Which  carriage  do  you  mean?  Of  the  carriage  in  which  the 
femmes-de-chambres  and  Mr.  Hownam  travelled. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  balls  at  the  Barona,  and  you  have  said  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Cavaletti  used  to  be  at  those  balls  ;  was  Cavaletti 
in  her  royal  highness's  service  at  that  time?         No. 

Where  did  he  live  ?         At  Milan. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Antongina  ?         I  do. 

Were  his  daughters  at  the  ball  ?        They  were. 

What  is  Antongina  ?         A  tenant  of  the  Barona. 

Besides  Tamasia  and  Cavaletti,  can  you  remember  the  names  of  any 
other  persons  of  rank,  who  were  ever  at  those  balls  ?         Yes. 

Who  were  they  ?         Dr.  Mocatti,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  Barona. 

Anybody  else  ?         I  do  not  remember  precisely. 

You  say  there  was  dancing  there,  did  you  dance  with  the  rest  there  ? 
I  did. 

You  say  you  know  the  daughters  of  Antongina,  did  you  ever  see  any 
of  them  in  any  other  room  of  the  house  besides1  the  dancing-room? 
Never. 

Or  any  other  of  the  femules  who  were  at  that  dance  ?        Never. 

Did  her  royal  highness  use  to  dance  with  those  persons?  Some- 
times, generally. 

Where  was  your  family  living  at  the  time  you  were  at  the  Barona? 
At  Milan. 

Were  they  at  those  balls?  None  of  them  had  been  presented  to 
her  royal  highness  before  that  time. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  Pergami  ?         I  do. 

Was  she  ever  at  any  of  those  balls  ?         Never. 

When  was  it  you  last  saw  Pergami  ?  Last  month,  in  coming  from 
Rome. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ?        At  the  Villa  Vittoria. 

Anywhere  else?  You  asked  me  to  the  last  time,  and  I  have 
answered  to  the  last  time ;  1  saw  him  there ;  I  saw  him  also  at 
Milan 

Did  you  see  him  at  the  Villa  d'Este,?        No,  not  now. 

At  the  Barona  ?        Yes. 
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And  at  Milan  ?        The  last  time  at  Milan. 

Were  you  frequently  with  him?         Yes. 

And  with  General  Pino?        With  General  Pino  I  was  alone. 

Did  you  not  apply  to  many  persons  to  coTie  over  as  witnesses  upon 
this  occasion  ?        They  offered  themselves. 

Have  you  not  engaged  to  indemnify  several  of  them  for  coming  over  ? 
It  is  not  my  character  to  recruit. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question;  have  you  undertaken  to 
.iidemnify  any  persons  who  have  come  over  here  ?  Not  I ;  the  whole 
thing  was  done  by  the  advocate,  Henry ;  I  have  done  nothing. 

Have  you  made  no  agreement  with  any  of  the  persons  who  have 
come  here,  to  pay  them,  or  indemnify  them  for  coming  here?  I  have 
not  made  any  agreement ;  I  have  executed  the  agreement  which  was 
made  by  the  advocate,  Henry. 

How  many  agreements  have  you  executed  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Henry  ?  To  the  poor  people,  the  agreement  is  ten  livres  per  day  for 
their  support ;  during  their  absence,  a  frank  a  day  to  each  of  their  wives, 
and  half  a  frank  a  day  to  each  of  their  children.  This  agreement  has 
been  made,  because  the  passports  would  not  be  granted  without  securing 
something  for  the  support  of  the  family. 

Have  you  made  no  agreement  to  pay  any  witness  who  has  come  over 
nere  any  money  for  coming  over  here  ?  I  have  made  no  agreement 
to  pay ;  Mr.  Giarolini,  the  head-master,  before  I  set  out,  said  that  he 
suffered  damage ;  then  the  advocate,  Henry,  stated,  that  the  English 
laws  granted  an  indemnification  for  what  they  might  lose  during  their 
absence ;  consequently,  it  has  been  ordered,  or  rather  requested,  of 
architect  Ratti,  that  he  should  make  out  an  account  of  what  his  loss 
might  be  ;  this  was  done  on  a  stamped  paper,  and  it  has  been  fixed  to 
be  three  thousand  livres  of  Milan ;  this  sum,  according  to  this  account 
made  by  the  advocate,  Henry,  I  have  paid  to  the  son  of  the  head-master, 
Giarolini. 

Have  you  not  given  money  for  any  persons  to  give  evidence  upon 
this  occasion  ?  Not  to  be  a  witness,  never ;  I  have  given,  at  the 
departure  of  eighteen  or  twenty  witnesses,  by  the  order  of  Advocate 
Henry,  a  small  sum  of  two  or  three  Napoleons,  on  account  of  the  ten 
franks  per  day,  which  thing  I  have  explained  to  all  the  witnesses. 

By  whom  were  you  employed  to  give  this  money  to  the  witnesses? 
Advocate  Henry  has  requested  me. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ?        I  have  been  three  times. 

When  was  the  first  time  you  came?  When  her  majesty  was  at 
Geneva. 

When  the  next  time?  The  second  time,  when  she  came  from 
Paris. 

Yo.s  were  understood  to  say  you  left  her  royal  highness  at  Saint 
Omer's  ?        It  is  true. 

Ho^  oug  after  that  was  it  that  you  came  to  England?  Six  or 
aeven  weeks. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  coming  to  England  then  ?  I  was 
sent  for 

By  whom  ?        By  her  majesty  the  queen. 

How  long  wer»  you  in  England  upon  your  coming  upon  that  occa- 
sion ?        The  second  time  I  was  here  eight  or  nine  days. 

Did  you  not  go  out  on  the  part  of  her  majesty  to  collect  witnesses  at 
Milan,  and  elsewhere,  for  her  ?  I  was  sent  to  Milan  to  render  it  easy 
for  those  who  wished  to  come  for  her  majesty  to  come. 
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How  many  persons  had  you  communication  with  there  as  witnesses? 
Forty  or  fifty. 

How  many  persons  came  over  with  you  the  last  time  ?  Two  wit- 
nesses. 

Who  were  they?  One  was  Bonfiglio  Omati,  the  other  was  Pa s- 
quelle  Lago  Maggiore. 

Did  Omati  come  as  your  servant  ?  1  did  not  want  him,  because  I 
had  a  servant. 

That  is  no  answer;  did  he  not  come  in  the  character  of  your  servant, 
and  was  he  not  represented  to  be  so  ?  He  came  as  a  witness  for  her 
majesty  the  queen. 

Did  not  you  represent  him  to  be  your  servant  when  you  quitted  the 
Austrian  states?         Never. 

Did  you  frequently  see  Pergami  when  you  were  at  Milan  ?  Some- 
times. 

Frequently  ?         Frequently. 

Every  day?         No. 

Did  you  not  see  him  every  day  you  were  there,  either  at  Milan  or  at 
theBarona?         No. 

Or  at  General  Pino's  ?         At  Genera]  Pino's,  never. 
-    How  long  were  you  at  Milan  ?        At   intervals,  two   months  at  a 
time. 

Did  you  go  to  Pesaro  the  last  time  you  were  abroad  ?         Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Pergami  at  Pesaro?         Yes. 

Did  you  travel  with  him  from  Pesaro  to  Milan  ?         No. 

Did  he  go  before,  or  did  he  follow  you?  Pie  did  not  follow  me; 
he  came  a  few  days  after. 

How  long  were  you  at  Pesaro?         Half  a  day. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  leaving  her  majesty  at  St.  Omer's  ? 
I  had  not  left  her  majesty  at  St.  Omer's  by  my  own  will ;  I  should  have 
followed  her  willingly  even  into  England  ;  she  thought  proper  to  give 
me  my  dismissal. 

How  many  of  her  majesty's  suite  left  her  at  St.  Omer's?  Mr.  Per- 
gami, the  little  Victoriue,  two  maids,  and  three,  or  four  servants. 

Did  you  go  with  Pergami  from  St.  Omer's  ?         Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  with  him  ?         To  Paris. 

Did  you  lake  the  little  Victoriue  to  Paris?         Yes. 

Did  you  live  with  Pergami  at  Paris?         Yes. 

Where?         At  the  hotel  of  Frescati,  Rue  Richelieu. 

Was  he  there  the  whole  of  the  time  you  were  at  Paris  ?  All  the 
time  I  was  at  Paris  I  was  with  Pergami. 

The  whole  time  at  the  hotel  at  Frescati,  or  in  any  other  place  ? 
No,  we  dismounted  at  a  little  inn,  where  we  remained  two  days,  and 
then  we  went  to  the  hotel  of  Frescati. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  of  that  journey,  when  you  accompanied  Per- 
gami ?        I  did. 

Did  you  pay  for  Pergami  as  well  as  for  yourself?  I  paid  for  the 
expenses  of  the  journey,  and  I  was  re-imbursed. 

Re-imbursed  by  whom?         By  Pergami. 

In  what  carriage  did  you  travel  from  St.  Omer's?  A  carriage  for 
three  people. 

Was  that  one  of  her  majesty's  carriages  in  which  you  travelled  up  to 
St.  Omer's  ?         I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  carriages. 

Had  Pergami  and  yourself  any  more  than  one  carriage?  Two 
carriages. 
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Were  they  both  carriages  that  had  belonged  to  her  majesty?         No. 

What  was  the  other  carriage,  then?  A  German  carriage;  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  it  belonged. 

Was  not  that  one  of  the  carriages  which  had  accompanied  her  royal 
highness  up  to  St.  Omer's?         It  was. 

What  servants  accompanied  you  and  Pergami  to  Paris?  Francesco 
Sena,  Amelio,  Camaghi,  Agustino,  Govin,  and  Marsigliani ;  I  believe 
there  was  another,  whoie  name  I  do  not  remember  precisely. 

Did  you  accompany  Pergami  to  Italy  from  Paris?  No,  because  I 
was  here. 

You  came  from  Paris  here  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  leave  Pergami  at  Paris,  or  did  he  set  out?  I  left  him  at 
Paris. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  him  at  Paris?         Not  afterwards. 

Where  did  you  next  see  him  after  you  went  abroad  again  ?  The 
first  time  I  saw  him  at  the  Villa  Vittoria,  at  Pesaro. 

Where  did  you  last  see  the  Countess  Oldi  ?        At  her  own  house. 

Where  was  that?         At  Crema. 

Had  her  majesty  any  lady  of  honour  with  her  after  Countess  Oldi 
left  her  ?        No. 

Did  the  Countess  Oldi  travel  from  Pesaro  to  Crema  with  her  royal 
highness  ?         I  do  not  think  she  did;  I  am  sure  almost  ;  No. 

You  were  upon  that  journey,  were  you  not,  when  her  royal  highness 
came  to  England  from  Pesaro  ?         Yes. 

Did  the  Countess  Oldi  travel  with  her  any  part  of  that  journey  or 
not?        No. 

Where  did  you  leave  Louis  Pergami  ?  We  left  him  at  Pesaro^  I 
believe,  or  at  Milan. 

WhenjJid  you  last  see  the  mother  of  Pergami  ?         At  Milan. 

When  ?        Every  time  I  was  at  Milan. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Pergami's  wife  ?        I  have. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  at  the  Barona  ?  I  believe  I  saw  her  one 
day. 

When  ?        When  I  was  the  last  time  at  Milan. 

Was  Pergami  there  then  ?         He  was. 

He  was  at  the  Barona  ?        Yes. 

Where  was  the  little  Victorine,  do  you  know  ?        At  Paris. 

With  whom  ?         With  two  young  ladies. 

What  young  ladies?         The  same  that  set  out  from  St.  Omer's. 

The  last  time  that  you  saw  Victorine  was  at  Paris,  with  two  of  the 
servauts  of  her  majesty,  who  had  left  her  at  St.  Omer's  ?  We  tra- 
velled together. 

You  travelled  together  to  Paris?         Yes. 

Was  Victorine  in  the  same  hotel  with  you  at  Pans,  or  was  she  placed 
in  any  other  house  ?         Yes. 

With  those  two  female  servants?         Always. 

Did  those  servants  take  care  of  Victorine  ?  Yes,  because  they  did 
not  like  to  return  home. 

Was  the  little  Victorine  at  the  Barona  when  you  were  there  last  ? 
No. 

What  salary  have  you  now  from  her  majesty  ?  I  have  no  salary ;  1 
have  a  pension. 

What  is  your  pension  ?        The  same  I  had  when  I  was  equerry. 

How  much  is  that  ?        About  two  hundred  Louis. 

How  many  franks?        About 4,800 or  5,000  franks. 
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Where  does  your  family  live  now?  The  family  of  my  father  in 
Milan  ;  my  wife  in  London. 

Where  is  your  wife  living  in  London  ?         At  Sarcomere's  hotel. 

Where  are  you  yourself  living?         At  the  same  place. 

Who  pays  the  expense  of  yourself  and  your  wife  being  here?  Till 
now  I  have  not  paid  the  account ;  T  do  not  know. 

Who  is  to  pay  ?  I  believe  that,  being  here  as  a  witness  for  her 
majesty,  it  is  the  government  who  is  to  pay  it. 

Have  you  received  any  money  from  any  person  since  you  have  been 
in  England  ?         Never ;  nay,  I  have  not  been  paid  for  the  journey. 

Did  you  take  out  any  money  with  you  when  you  went  to  Milan  the 
last  time  ?         I  do  not  travel  without  money. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  to  go  out  to  Milan  ?  To  go  to  Milan,  1 
received  lOOL  from  Mr.  Coutts. 

On  whose  account  did  you  receive  that  ?         For  the  journey. 

Who  gave  you  the  order  on  Coutts  to  receive  the  100/.?  Her  ma- 
jesty the  queen. 

Did  you  not  take  with  you  also  a  letter  of  credit  when  you  went  to 
Milan  ?         No,  nothing. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Marietti  while  you  were  at  Milan? 
I  received  it  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Henry. 

How  much  ?         1  think  52,000  livres  of  Milan. 

Is  that  all  you  have  received  ?        The  whole. 

Either  there  or  in  England?  At  Milan,  and  something  whilst  L 
was  at  Venice. 

How  much  at  Venice  ?  I  believe  a  hundred  Napoleons,  that  was 
all  included. 

Who  travelled  with  you  to  Venice  ?  I  went  there  with  the  son  of 
Mr.  Wood. 

What  did  you  go  to  Venice  for  with  the  son  of  Mr.  Wood  ?  To 
acquire  some  knowledge  about  a  person  whom  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  know. 

Did  Mr.  Wood  travel  with  you  any  where  else  ?  We  went  from 
thence  to  Milan. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  of  your  journey  to  Milan,  when  you  were 
with  Mr.  Wood  ?         1. 

Did  you  travel  with  any  other  person  besides  Mr.  Wood,  when  you 
were  in  Italy?         With  a  courier  and  my  servant. 

With  no  other  gentleman  when  you  were  in  Italy?  Ingoing  from 
hence  to  Italy  with  the  son  of  Mr.  Wood,  a  courier,  and  my  servant. 

Whilst  you  were  abroad  in  Italy,  did  you  never  travel  with  any  other 
persons  except  Mr.  Wood  and  your  servant?        Yes. 

Who?        Mr.  Mioni. 

Who  else,  in  Italy  or  anywhere  else  since  you  have  been  abroad? 
In  Italy  with  Mr.  Mioni  j  1  do  not  remember  any  body  else  in  any 
other  place. 

Do  not  you  remember  to  have  travelled  with  any  other  persons  be- 
sides Mr.  Wood,  while  you  have  been  abroad  ?         No. 

Are  you  sure  you  have  travelled  with  no  other  person  than  Mr. 
Wood,  with  no  other  gentleman,  English  or  foreign  ?  1  do  not  re- 
collect. 

Where  did  you  travel  to,  besides  Venice  and  Pesaro  ?         Rome. 

Did  you  go  Switzerland  ?         Never. 

From  Rome  did  you  return  to  Milan  ?        Yes. 

What  countryman  are  you  ?        Of  Milan 
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Have  you  any  other  fortune  besides  the  pension  you  derive  from  her 
royal  highness?         I  hive  some  pioperty  of  my  own. 
Where  is  Francesco  Serra  now  ?         At  Hammersmith 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Earl  of  Liverpool. — Do  you  know  whether  any  person  slept  in  the 
prineess's  room  at  Scharnitz?        No. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know  whether  any  person  slept  there, 
or  that  you  know  that  no  person  slept  there  ?  As  far  as  I  know 
nobody  slept  there. 

Lord  Ellenlorouyh. — Did  you  say  that  Carlo  Forti  was  first  taken 
into  her  royal  highness's  service  at  Loretto?  I  said  that  Carlo  Forti 
eutered  her  royai  highness's  service  at  Rome,  and  that  previously  he  set 
out  from  Loretto  with  a  despatch. 

Did  you  ever  see  Carlo  Forti  in  her  royal  highness's  service  before 
you  saw  him  in  her  service  at  Rome?  From  Loretto  to  Rome  pro- 
visionally. 

Did  you  accompany  her  royal  highness  in. her  journey  from  Milan  to 
Loretto  ?         Yes. 

Did  you  see  Carlo  Forti  on  that  journey  ?  Carlo  Forti  set  out  as 
a  private  individual,  but  not  as  a  courier;  they  did  him  the  favour  to 
take  him,  in  order  that  he  might  see  his  brother  at  Rome,  not  as  a 
courier. 

Did  Carlo  Forti,  in  point  of  fact,  accompany  her  royal  highness  in 
her  journey  from  Mikn  to  Loretto?         No,  not  as  a  courier. 

Earl  Grey. — Did  he  travel  in  her  royal  highness's  suite  in  her  journey 
from  Milan  to  Loretto?  From  Milan  to  Loretto,  he  travelled  in  the 
suite  of  her  royal  highness. 

And  at  Loretto  he  entered  provisionally  into  her  royal  highness 
service?  He  did  not  enter  provisionally  into  the  service,  but  he  was 
despatched  provisionally,  just  as  another  courier  would  have  been. 

Did  Carlo  Forti  go  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  at  the  same  time  with  her 
royal  highness,  or  did  he  go  before  ?         Yes. 

He  went  with  her  royal  highness  from  Loretto  to  Rome  ?         Yes. 

Are  you  rightly  understood,  that  on  the  second  night  of  her  royal 
highness's  residence  at  Carlsruhe  she  returned  from  court  to  the  inn  at 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  ?         Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock. 

Lord  Calthorpe. — When  you  returned  from  Inspruck  to  Scharnitz, 
did  you,  immediately  upon  your  arrival  at  Scharnitz,  go  into  her  royal 
highness's  room?         Yes. 

Was  Pergami  with  you?         Yes. 

Are  you  certain  that  from  the  moment  of  your  arrival  at  Scharnitz 
continual  preparations  were  going  on  in  her  royal  highness's  room  for 
leaving  the  inn?  I  have  never  said  that  there  were  preparations  m 
the  room  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  know  how  many  beds  there  were  in  her  royal  highness's 
room  at  Scharnitz?        1  saw  one. 

Do  you  know  what  the  ordinary  time  of  going  from  Scharnitz  to 
Inspruck  is  by  the  post?  According  to  the  road;  if  there  is  snow 
it  requires  more  time  ;  if  there  is  not  snow,  we  go  m  less  time 

About  how  many  hours  do  you  suppose  you  had  been  withoxit  rest, 
upon  your  arrival  at  Scharnitz  from  Inspruck?  In  going,  in  stopping, 
and  in  returning,  I  was  from  noon  till  next  morning  when  we  set  out. 

Do  you  recollect,  in  her  royal  highness's  bed-room  at  Scharnitz, 
whether  there  was  any  mattrass  on  the  floor  of  the  room?         No. 

Are  you  sure  there  was  not  one  ?         There  was  not. 

VOL.  II.      T  3D 
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Do  you  recollect  any  one  place  where  you  saw  Mahomet  perform 
that  dance  which  you  have  before  mentioned  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  perform  that  dance  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  princess  was  present  when  that  dance 
was  performed  ?        1  believe  that  once  she  was  at  the  window,  g 

Are  you  certain  whether  she  was  at  the  window  or  not  ?  I  have 
said  that  I  believe  she  was  at  the  window ;  i  cannot  speak  with 
certainty. 

Do  you  remember  any  lady  of  distinction,  of  respectability  and  cha- 
racter in  your  own  country,  ever  having  witnessed  such-a  dance  ?  In 
my  presence,  1  do  not  remember  that  there  was  any  other  lady. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  dance  is  called  by  any  particular  name  ? 
No. 

Is  it  very  like  any  other  dance  of  which  you  do  know  the  name  ? 
No. 

Do  you  ever  remember  any  lady  of  distinction,  or  of  respectability 
and  character  in  your  own  country,  ever  having  witnessed  precisely  that 
dance  ?        I  have  already  said  no. 

Was  Mahomet  among  the  servants  that  were  dismissed  by  her  ma- 
jesty, on  her  arrival  at  St.  Omer's?  It  was  already  three  years  since 
he  had  gone  away. 

Earl  Cathcart. — You  have  stated,  that  at  Munich  her  royal  highness 
dined  with  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  that  you  were  also  present,  did  her 
majesty  the  Queen  of  Bavaria  dine  at  table  on  that  occasion  ?     She  did. 

Was  that  the  only  time  that  her  royal  highness  dined  at  the  king's 
table  ?        Her  royal  highness  dined  there  several  times. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — When  did  you  last  see  the  Countess  Oldi  ? 
When  I  went  to  fetch  her,  at  Dover. 

When  was  that  ?        About  a  fortnight  ago. 

Is  she  now  in  England?        She  is. 

When  did  you  last  see  Faustina  ?  1  have  not  seen  her  for  two  or 
three  years. 

When  tiid  you  last  see  Francesco,  the  Raggionato  ?  The  last  time 
1  was  at  Milan,  about  six  weeki'  ago. 

When  did  you  last  see  Bernardo?        Also. 

When  did  you  last  see  Pietro?        Who  is  Peter. 

The  nephew  of  Pergami  ?        I  have  not  seen  him. 

Who  worked  in  the  stables  ?        No. 

When  did  you  last  see  Carlini?        1  do  not  know  who  Carlini  is. 

The  following  questions  were  put  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  : 

Did  you  see  any  thing  in  the  dance  of  Mahomet,  as  you  yourself  saw 
it,  which  any  lady  of  distinction  and  character  might  not  in  your  opinion 
have  witnessed  ?        Without  doubt  it  was  a  ridiculous  dance,  no  more. 

Do  you  mean  that  there  was  any  thing  improper  or  indecent  in  it  ? 
Nothing  at  all. 

When  her  royal  highness  returned  the  second  night  she  was  at 
Carlsruhe,  from  the  palace  to  the  inn,  did  you  accompany  her?  I 
did  not. 

i    When  did  you  go  there  ?      When  she  returned  home,  between  seven 
and  eight. 

That  is  the  time  to  which  you  are  asked,  did  you  accompany  her? 
Yes,  between  seven,  and  eight. 

Into  what  room  of  the  inn  did  you  accompany  her  royal  highness? 
The  saloon. 
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Whom  did  you  find  there?  Pergami  and  his  sister,  and  another 
person  of  the  suite  came  to  meet  her. 

Was  Pergami  dressed  at  that  time  ?        He  was  in  a  uniform. 

How  was  her  royal  highness  dressed  at  that  time  ?  I  cannot  re- 
member how  she  was  dressed. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  she  was  in  a  court  or  stale  dress  ?  In 
n  dress  of  great  splendour. 

The  Earl  of  Roseberry. — Did  her  royal  highness  remain  for  any  time 
in  that  room  which  you  call  the  saloon  ?  Sometime,  then  we  went  to 
the  Margravine's. 

Did  you  all  go  together,  Pergami  accompanying  her  royal  highness, 
as  well  as  yourself?        Yes. 

How  long  did  you  all  remain  at  the  evening  party  at  court  after  that? 
Till  about  ten  o'clock. 

(By  a  Lord.) — Was  that  the  evening  that  Pergami  was  indisposed? 
He  went  away  during  the  day,  being  ill;  but  in  the  evening  he  ap- 
peared to  be  no  more  ill,  for  he  came  to  accompany  us. 

Was  that  the  same  evening?         Yes,  the  second  day. 

Did  the  princess  remain  in  the  saloon  the  whole  evening,  from  her 
return  from  dinner  till  she  went  out  to  the  evening  party?         Yes. 

You  have  said  that  you  returned  from  Inspruck  to  Scharnitz  at  two 
o'clock,  and  that  about  five  o'clock  you  went  into  her  royal  highness  » 
room,  at  the  time  she  was  breakfasting;  between  the  hours  of  two  and 
five  did  you  go  into  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness?  I  never 
was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour,  without  going 
into  her  room. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  informed  the  house, 
that  being  now  in  possession  of  the  fact,  that  the  government 
of  this  country  had  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  the  Baron  d'Ende,  chamberlain  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  her  ma- 
jesty, and  whose  evidence  he  stated  to  be  most  essential  to 
her  majesty's  defence ;  and  being  also  in  possession  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Grand  Dnke  of  Baden  had  given  full  permis- 
sion to  the  said  Baron  d'Ende  to  proceed  forthwith  to  England 
for  the  above  purpose,  but  that  the  baron  himself  had  de- 
clined to  attend,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health  ;  though 
he  could  not  presume  to  ask  of  the  house  to  take  any  step  in 
consequence  of  the  circumstances  above  stated,  until  they 
should  have  perused  the  correspondence  which  had  passed 
on  the  subject,  he  humbly  submitted  it  as  a  reason  why  the 
counsel  for  her  majesty  should  not  be  called  upon  to  proceed 
further  in  their  evidence  this  day ;  and  requested  leave,  there- 
fore, till  the  next  meeting  of  the  house,  to  consider  what 
course  it  might  be  fitting  for  her  majesty's  counsel  now  to 
adopt. 

Adjourned. 

The  following  correspendence,  which  took  place  relative 
to  the   Baron  d'Ende's  appearance  as  a  witness  on  the  part 

3   d  2 
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of  her  majesty  the   queen,  was  printed  for  the  use  of   the 
house: 

Despatch  from  Viscount  Castlereagh  to  Mr.  Lamb,  dated  Foreign-Office, 
October  5,  1820. 

Foreign-Office,  October  5,  1820. 

Sir — I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  the  queen's  law  servants  have  this  day 
represented  to  the  house  of  peers,  that  the  Baron  d'Ende,  a  chamber- 
lain in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  who  was  assigned 
to  attend  upon  her  majesty  when  Princess  of  Wales,  during  the  period 
of  her  visit  to  Carlsrhue  in  the  year  1817,  is  a  material  witness  for  the 
queen's  defence :  that  the  baron  had  actually  consented  (subject  to  the 
permission  of  his  royal  highness  the  grand  duke)  to  give  his  personal 
attendance  in  London  for  this  purpose,  but  that  upon  his  royal  highness 
the  grand  duke's  late  return  to  Caflsruhe,  this  consent  (as  the  queen's 
agent,  Mr.  Lenian,  has  deposed)  was,  upon  the  part  of  the  grand  duke, 
distinctly  refused ;  and  the  baron  alleged  this  refusal  to  Mr.  Leman,  as 
the  sole  cause  of  his  not  giving  his  attendance  in  this  country.  Had  the 
queen's  law  agents  applied  in  due  time  to  his  majesty's  government,  it 
would,  under  the  express  orders  which  they  had  received  at  the  outset 
of  these  proceedings  from  his  majesty,  and  which  in  every  instance 
pointed  out  by  the  queen's  agents,  they  have  uniformly  and  faithfully 
endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect,  have  been  their  duty  to  have  addressed 
a  request  on  the  part  of  the  king,  their  master,  to  the  grand  duke,  to 
permit  the  attendance  of  this  gentleman  before  the  house  of  peers,  for 
the  furtherance  of  justice. 

The  legal  advisers  of  the  queen  having  represented,  that  they  still 
continue  to  regard  the  presence  of  this  individual  as  of  importance  to 
her  majesty's  defence,  and  his  majesty  being  solicitous,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  to  give  effect  to  their  wishes,  I  have  received  the  king's 
commands  to  direct  you  will,  without  loss  of  time,  on  receipt  of  this  des- 
patch, proceed  to  Carlsruhe,  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  by  your  personal 
representations  and  exertions,  the  utmost  possible  weight  to  the  request, 
which,  in  the  king's  name,  you  are  authorized  to  make  to  the  grand 
duke  upon  this  matter. 

The  British  government  aire  fully  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
law  and  practice  of  independent  states,  with  regard  to  the  means  which 
the  sovereign  power  may  either  be  enabled,  or  think  fit  to  employ,  for 
the  purposes  of  inducing,  permitting,  or  compelling  its  subjects  to 
appear,  in  order  to  give  evidence  before  the  tribunals  of  a  foreign  state; 
but  they  are  persuaded,  that  whatever  may  be  the  rule  Which  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  may  think  fit  to  lay  down  on  such  matters,  his  royal 
highness's  seivse  of  justice  will  suffer  the  benefit  or  the  inconvenience 
of  such  rule  to  operate  equally  and  with  perfect  impartiality,  on  the  side 
of  the  defence,  as  well  as  of  the  charge.  Now  as  it  appears,  by  the 
evidence  of  Barbara  Kress,  that  she  was  not  only  permitted,  but  in 
some  measure  required,  to  give  her  attendance  upon  these  proceedings 
in  support  of  the  bill,  at  the  instance  of  the  Attorney-General,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that,  when  you  shall  have  brought  the  different 
course  which  is  stated  to  have  been  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  Baron 
d'Ende,  under  the  grand  duke's  notice,  his  royal  highness  will  at  once, 
whatever  may  be  the  temporary  inconvenience  to  his  royal  highness's 
personal  service,  give  orders  for  the  baron's  being  permitted  instantly 
to  set  out  for  this  country,  and  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, you  will  consider  it  your  duty  to  press  that  this  gentleman's 
departure  and  journey  may  be  as  much  as  possible  accelerated. 
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I  should  hope  that  the  simple  statement  of  this  case  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  effect  to  the  object  with  which  you  are  charged,  but  iu  the 
event  of  any  obstacle  being  interposed,  you  will  make  a  written  iepre- 
seutation  on  the  part  of  your  court,  pressing  this  request  for  the  grand 
duke's  favourable  consideration,  as  indisputably  due  to  public  justice, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  above  referred  to. 

I  am,  &c.  CASTLEREAGH. 

To  the  Hon.  F.  Lamb,  Sfc. 


Despatch  from  Mr.  Lamb  to  Viscount  Castlereayh,  dated  Carlsruhe, 
October  13,  1820. 

Carlsruhe,  Oct  IS.  1820. 
My'Lord — On  the  morning  of  the  10th  1  received  your  Lordship's 
letter  relative  to  the  Baron  d'Ende.  On  the  1 1th  I  reached  Carlsrhue, 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Baron  de  Berstett.  That  minister 
went  immediately  afterwards  to  the  grand  duke,  and  informed  me,  on 
his  return  from  his  royal  highness,  that  the  obstacles  to  the  departure  of 
the  baron  could  only  be  overcome  by  an  official  application.  The  in- 
closed correspondence  will  show  what  steps  were  taken  in  consequence, 
and  their  result.  It  may  be  permitted  me  to  remark,  that  my  applica- 
tion has  been  completely  successful,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  object  of 
my  mission  to  this  place  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  unexpected 
reply  of  the  Baron  d'Ende  himself. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,,  my  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

F.  LAMB. 
To  Viscount  Castlereagh,  K.  G.  &c. 


Note  from  Mr.  Lamb  to  the  Baron  de  Berstett,  dated  Carlsruhe, 
October  11,  1820. 

The  undersigned,  &c.  has  learnt,  with  regret,  that  the  arguments 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  allege  this  morning  in  conversation  with 
your  excellency,  have  been  insufficient  to  induce  the  government  of 
Baden  to  permit  the  Baron  d'Ende,  chamberlain  of  his  royal  highness 
the  grand  duke,  to  proceed  to  London.        \ 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  undersigned 
to  fulfil  the  further  instruction  of  his  government,  by  representing 
officially  to  your  excellency  the  reasons  which  induce  him,  however 
reluctantly,  to  renew  a  demand  which  has  not  met  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  court  of  Baden. 

The  British  government  is  fully  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
law  and  practice  of  other  states;  it  fully  appreciates  the  repugnance 
which  his  royal  highness  the  grand  duke  has  felt  to  the  details  of  his 
court  being  made  matter  of  public  investigation  ;  and  in  proof  of  this, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  the  undersigned  to  recall  to  your  excellency,  that 
upon  a  previous  occasion,  when  he  bad  requested  the  attendance  of  a 
fourrier  of  the  court  as  a  witness  against  the  queen,  he  readily  desisted 
from  the  application,  as  soon  as  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  sen- 
timents and  determination  of  his  royal  highness  upon  this  subject.  Hf 
he  now  pursues  a  different  course,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  difference 
of  the  circumstances. 

The  witness  in  question  is  represented  to  be  essential  to  the  defence 
of  the  queen.    The  rights  of  hospitality  will  not  be  violated  by  his  ap- 
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pearance ;  on  the  contra.iy,  these  seem  to  require,  that,  the  grand  dukt 
should  contribute  to  the  vindication  of  the  guest  of  his  court. 

The  permission  which  is  demanded,  is  still  more  essential  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  British  government. 

With  whatever  good  faith  it  may  act,  it  will  not  escape  the  attacks 
of  malevolence,  unless  its  demand  is  granted ;  and  your  excellency 
will  not  have  failed  to  remark,  that  iu  this  affair  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  act  with  the  most  perfect  purity  and  good  faith,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  these  should  be  made  undeniably  evident  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  undersigned  trusts  that  these  considerations  may  be  of  weight 
enough  to  induce  the  government  of  Baden  to  change  its  present  de- 
termination. 

Its  own  character  for  impartiality,  and  that  of  the  British  government 
for  sincerity  and  good  faith,  are  equally  at  stake. 

The  magnitude  of  these  interests  must  justify  the  undersigned  for 
persisting  in  an  application  which  could,  in  no  other  circumstances,  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  British  government.  The  undersigned 
has  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

F.  LAMB. 

Carlsruhe,  October  11,  1820. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Baron  de  Berstett,  &c.  &c. 


Note  from  Baron  de  Berstett  to  Mr.  Lamb,  dated  Carlsruhe, 
October  13,  1820. 

Sir — In   reply  to  the  note  which  your  excellency  was  pleased  to 

ddress  to  me  on  the  11th  instant,  and  in  reference  to  the  conversation 

which  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  with   you  on  the  same  day,   I  find  it. 

necessary  in  the  first  place  to  correct  a  most  material  mistake  which 

appears  to  have  crept  into  our  communications. 

The  object  of  the  propositions  made  to  me  verbally  by  your  excel- 
lency appeared  to  me  to  be,  that  the  grand  duke,  my  august  master, 
should  give  to  Baron  d'Ende  not  only  his  permission,  but.  his  orders  lo 
proceed  to  England  ;  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  remark  that  I  knew 
too  well  the  fixed  determination  of  his  royal  highness,  never  to  take 
part  directly  in  any  tiling  which  might  relate  to  the  solemn  proceeding 
at  this  time  before  the  tribunal  of  the  house  of  peers  in  England,  to  dare 
to  propose  to  him  to  give  any  such  orders  to  a  person  belonging  to  his 
court.  Your  excellency  will  recollect  that  when,  some  time  ago,  you 
requested  me  to  obtain  permission  for  one  of  the  fonrriers  of  the  court 
to  proceed  to  England  as  a  witness  against  the  queen,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  declaring  to  you,  that  I  could  never  obtain  any  such  per- 
mission from  his  royal  highness. 

If  any  agents  of  the  British  government  have  succeeded  in  inducing 
subjects  of  the  grand  duke  to  proceed  of  their  own  accord  to  England, 
I  have  to  remark  to  your  excellency,  that  this  could  never  have  oc- 
curred, except  in  the  case  of  private  individuals,  not  being  in  the  service 
of  the  court,  or  hi  any  official  situation,  and  to  whom  nothing  but  a 
passport  from  the  police  is  requisite  to  enable  them  to  proceed  wherever 
they  might  wish,  without  the  government  ever  having  lo  take  notice  of 
■sdch  a  circumstance. 

1  hope  that  your  excellency  will  find  in  this  exposition  of  facts  relating 
to  the  object  of  your  mission,  the  most,  convincing  proofs  of  the  in«par- 
tiaVtyand  justice  which  hare  g'lided,  anc'  will  ever  guide,  the  conduit 
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of  my  government  wi  this  subject.  But  as  your  excellency  is  neverthe- 
less pleased  to  persist  in  your  demand,  that  Baron  d'Ende  should  at  least 
not  be  prevented  by  a  refusal  of  leave  of  absence,  from  proceeding  to 
England,  in  the  event  of  his  consenting  to  undertake  this  journey ;  and 
as  your  excellency  assures  me  that  this  witness  is  deemed  to  be  essential 
to  *he  defence  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  his  royal  highness  has  ordered 
me  to  address  immediately  to  Baron  d'Ende  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which 
is  annexed,  by  whiqh  that  gentleman  is  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  act 
according  to  his  own  wishes. 

If  Baron  d'Ende's  reply,  which  1  transmit  in  original  to  your  excel- 
'ency,  does  not  answer  your  expectations,  your  excellency  will  at  least 
see  by  this  last  step,  taken  by  my  master's  orders,  that  his  royal  high- 
ness,5, faithful  to  the  principles  he  has  laid  down,  has  had  no  wish  to 
hinder  Monsieur  d'Ende  from  acting  on  this  occasion  according  to  his 
own  free  will. 

I  beg  your  excellency  to  accept  the  expressions  of  my  high  con- 
sideration. 

THE  BARON  DE  BERSTETT. 
Carlsruhe,  ISthOct.  1820. 
To  his  Excellency  Mr.  Lamb,  &c. 


sNote  from  Baron  de  Berstett  to  Baron  d'Ende,  dated  Carlsruhe, 
October  11,   1820. 

Sir— One  of  the  Queen  of  England's  counsel  having  asserted  in  the 
house  of  peers,  that  after  receiving  two  letters  written  in  her  majesty's 
own  hand,  with  the  view  of  inducing  you  to  repair  to  England  to  give 
evidence  in  her  favour,  you  had,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  refused  to 
accept  the  invitation  given  to  you  for  that  purpose  by  one  of  her  ma- 
jesty's agents,  alleging  that  an  express  prohibition  from  your  sovereign 
rendered  it  impossible  for  you  to  undertake  such  a  journey. 

Mr.  Lamb,  his  Britannic  majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  the  Germanic 
confederation,  has,  in  consequence,  been  directed  by  his  government  to 
proceed  hither,  in  order  to  *ake  all  the  necessary  steps  for  prevailing 
on  his  royal  highness  to  remove  the  obstacles  which,  it  would  seem, 
prevent  your  compliance  with  the  request  of  her  majesty  the  Queen  of 
England. 

This  minister  having  acquainted  me  with  the  purport  of  his  mission, 
]  have  laid  it  before  the  grand  duke,  and  his  royal  highness  has  com- 
manded me,  Sir,  officially  to  inform  you,  that  you  were  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  act,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  you  should  think  pi*oper,  and 
that  although  his  royal  highness  would  never,  nor  in  any  manner  inter- 
fere in  whatever  might  relate  to  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen  of 
England,  he  nevertheless,  was  ready,  to  give  you  leave,  on  making  such 
a  request,  to  proceed  either  to  England,  or  to  any  other  country  which 
you  might  wish  to  visit. 

The  case  in  question  being  of  extreme  delicacy,  I  am  directed  by  the 
grand  duke  to  request  you  will  return  a  written  answer  to  the  commu- 
nication which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

THE  BARON  DE  BERSTETT. 

Carlsruhe,  Oct.  11,  1820. 
To  Baron  d'Ende,  one  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 

Grand  Duke  of  Baden's  Chamberlains,  &c.  &c. 

and  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
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Note   from  Bar  on   (FEnde    to  Baron  de  Berstett,    dated    Carlsruhe, 
October  11,  1820. 

Monsieur  Le  Baron— I  have  just  received  the  letter  which  your  ex- 
cellency has  done  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me,  and  by  which  you 
are  so  good  as  to  inform  me,  "  that  one  of  the  counsel  for  her  majeaiy 
the  Queen  of  England  has  complained  in  the  house  of  lords,  that,  after 
receiving  two  letters  which  her  majesty  had  deigned  to  address  to  me, 
requesting  my  evidence,  I  had  refused  to  proceed  to  London,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  prohibition  on  the  part  of  my  sovereign — that  in  consequence 
of  this  statement,  Mr.  Lamb,  hisBritannic  majesty'saminister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Germanic  confederation,  has  been  instructed  to  repair  hither 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  obstacle  which  might  arise  to  my  depar- 
ture; and  that  hjs  royal  highness  the  grand  duke  has  instructed  your 
excellency  to  declare  to  me,  officially,  that  I  am  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
follow  my  inclination,  and  that  his  royal  highness,  upon  my  request,  will 
not  refuse  a  leave  of  absence  for  proceeding  to  England." 

I  beg  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  allowed  to  correct  some  mistakes 
which  appear  to  have  crept  into  the  allegation  of  her  majesty's  counse . 
I  have  only  been  honoured  with  one  letter  from  her  majesty,  a  lettejt. 
which  has  been  delivered  to  me  by  her  agent,  Mr.  Leman, — to  which  I 
have  replied,  that  the  nature  of  my  duties  rendered  it  impossible  for  me 
to  come  to  England,  in  compliance  with  her  majesty's  wishes.  With 
respect  to  the  tears  with  which  I  am  stated  to  have  accompanied  this 
refusal,  lam  the  more  astonished,  as  my  declaration  was  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Leman  through  one  of  my  friends,  who  undertook  to  communicate 
my  determinatiou  to  him  upou  this  subject. 

In  consequence  of  the  permission  which  your  excellency  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  transmit  to  me  in  the.  name  of  his  royal  highness  the 
grand  duke,  the  difficulty  grounded  on  the  nature  of  my  duties  is  over- 
come ;  I  am  extremely  grieved,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  her  majesty  the  queen.  The  state  of  my 
health  is  euch  that  I  could  not  undertake  so  long  a  journey  without  the 
greatest  danger,  particularly  at  this  moment,  when  about  to  undergo  a 
rigid  course  of  medical  treatment.  Have  the  goodness,  Sir,  to  explain 
these  circumstances  to  Mr.  Lamb,  and  to  convey  to  him  my  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  proceed  to  England. 

1  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  your  excellency  the  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

THE  BARON  D'ENDE. 

Carlsruhe,  Oct.  11,  1820. 


THIRTY-NINTH  DAY,— MONDAY,  OCT.  23. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  papers  re- 
ferred to  them  ;  and  also  to  examine  Mr.  Powell  as  to  points 
connected  with  them,  entered  the  house,  when  the  noble  earl 
delivered  in  their  report,  which  'A  as  read  by  the  junior  clerk 
of  the  house. 

Jt  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  lords  to  whom  it  had  been  re- 
ferred to  inspect  and  verify  certain  sealed  papers,  and  alsc  to 
examine  John  Allan  Powell,  Esq.  touching  the  same,  had 
agreed  to  their  report 
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The  committee  had  had  Mr.  Powell  before  them,  who 
stated  the  contents  of  the  whole  correspondence  on  the  ab- 
sence of  Rastelli.  The  committee  then  proceeded  to  verify 
the  same,  and  also  to  compare  the  extracts  of  letters  with  the 
originals,  which  extended  from  before  the  14th  of  September 
till  after  the  period  that  Rastelli  was  to  have  returned  back. 
It  appeared,  from  the  letters  of  Col.  Browne,  that  an  exces- 
sive alarm  had  arisen  at  Milan,  by  reports,  not  only  of  the 
mal-treatment,  but  even  the  murder  of  the  persons  who  had 
repaired  to  this  country  as  witnesses  for  the  bill ;  and  it  was 
strongly  urged  by  Col.  Browne,  in  letters  of  the  10th,  18th, 
and  £4th  of  July  last,  and  again  on  the  14th  of  August  last, 
that  the  alarm  of  the  relations  of  the  witnesses  had  much  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  no  letters  having  been  received 
by  them.  After  this,  similar  reports  were  received  from 
Col.  Browne,  who  stated,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
send  back  one  of  the  witnesses  as  a  courier,  if  it  could  be 
done  in  no  other  way,  for  it  was  reported,  and  believed  by 
their  families,  that  Rastelli  had  lost  an  eye,  occasioned  by 
his  reception  on  landing  here ;  and  also  that  Sacchi  had  been 
murdered  ;  and  the  terror  those  reports  had  produced  was  so 
extreme,  as  to  deter  other  witnesses  from  coming  over.  The 
committee  had  confined  their  inquiry  to  this  point  respecting 
Mr.  Powell's  sending  Rastelli  to  Milan,  and  conceived  they 
had  no  right  to  produce  such  papers  as  might  affect,  in  other 
points,  the  important  inquiry  now  before -the  house. 

Extracts  from  these  papers  were  subjoined  to  the  report. 
These  extracts  came  under  two  heads  : 

1.  Extracts  of  letters  from  Col.  Browne  to  Mr.  Powell, 
previous  to  the  14th  September,  when  Rastelli  was  despatched 
back  to  Milan. 

2.  Extracts  from  Col.  Browne's  letters  to  Mr.  Powell,  and 
from  Mr.  Powell's  answers  to  Colonel  Browne,  since  that 
period. 

Under  the  first  head,  as  early  as  the  10th  July,  Col.  Browne  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Powell,  that  reports  were  prevalent  in  Milan  of  the  maltreat- 
ment of  the  foreign  witnesses.  His  letters  of  the  18th  and  24th  of  July, 
and  also  as  late  as  the  4th  August,  repeated  the  same  reports,  which,  he 
stated,  had  acquired  strength  from  the  circumstance  of  none  of  the  re- 
lations having  received  any  letters,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his 
hopes  that  letters  would  be  speedily  transmitted.  Five  letters,  written 
by  Col.  Browne  to  Mr.  Powell  in  the  month  of  September,  mention  the 
prevalence  of  similar  reports.  In  those  letters  it  was  stated  by  the  Co- 
lonel that  reports  were  in  circulation  that  Rastelli  himself  had  been  ill- 
treated  and  lost  an  eye,  and  that  Sacchi  had  be»n  murdered.  The  ter- 
ror which  had  prevailed  was  so  extreme,  that  it  had  the  effect  of  de- 
terring several  witnesses  from  coming  to  England,  who  hiid  before  ex- 
pressed their  willingue««  to  come. 

VOL.    I!.      T.  3    F 
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The  committee  stated  to  the  house,  that,  under  this  head, 
they  had  confined  themselves  to  general  statements,  as  the 
extracts  themselves  were  mixed  up  with  matter  that  could  not 
be  received  in  evidence,  as  they  conceived  they  had  no  right 
to  countenance  the  production  of  papers  which  would  affect 
the  important  inquiry  before  the  house. 

The  sanfe  reason  did  not  apply  to  the  second  head,  and 
therefore  the  committee  had  subjoined  to  their  Report  the 
extracts. 

In  the  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  13th  September,  from  Mr.  Powell  to 
Col.  Browne  (of  which  RastelH  was  the  bearer),  that  letter  stated  that 
he  had  returned  RastelH  to  Col.  Browne,  as  he  might  be  of  use  to  him  ; 
but  he  was  to  send  him  back  with  all  the  witnesses  and  documents  in 
time  to  arrive  here  by  the  3d  of  October.  It  also  stated  that  Mr.  Powell 
was  conscious  of  the  difficulties  which  Col.  Browne  had  to  encounter  in 
consequence  of  the  reports  of  the  injurious  treatment  of  the  witnesses, 
and  he  relied  on  his  exertions  to  get  over  them.  In  Col.  Browne's  letter 
to  Mr.  Powell,  dated  20th  Sept.  he  states,  that  just  as  he  was  going  to 
despatch  the  courier,  Rastelli  arrived,  and  declared  himself  heartily 
sick  of  the  manner  in  which  the  witnesses  were  confined  in  England ; 
and  a  subsequent  letter  stated,  that  Rasteili  was  sick  in  bed.  Mr.  P.'s 
letter  to  Col.  Browne  of  2d  Oct.  expressed  his  sorrow  at  Rastelli's  un- 
willingness to  return,  and  it  requires  the  Colonel  to  send  him  back,  he 
having  received  the  commands  of  the  Attorney-General  to  that  effect, 
whether  the  papers  intrusted  to  Rastelli  were  verified  or  not  Another 
letter  from  Col.  Browne  to  Mr.  Powell,  dated  October  3,  mentions  that 
Rasteili  was  seriously  ill  of  a  fever,  which  he  attributed  to  his  vomiting 
of  blood  in  his  passage  over.  A  letter,  dated  October  4,  stated  that 
Rastelli  was  lil  of  the  jaundice,  that  he  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  going 
by  sea,  and  could  not,  without  imminent  danger,  be  engaged  to  travel 
in  less  than  three  weeks. 

The  Earj  of  Harrowby  then  moved,  that  the  Report 
should  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  house,  which  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Counsel  were  then  called  in. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  requested  that  Louisa 
Demont  might  be  called. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  a 
communication  of  the  wish  of  the  counsel  for  her  majesty, 
Louisa  Demont,  who  was  at  her  lodgings  in  London,  had 
been  sent  for,  but  that  he  had  been' informed  that  Mr.  Vizard 
had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Maule,  that  he  should  not  want  her 
before  12  o'clock,  and  that  Mr.  Maule  had  gone  away  with 
that  impression. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  begged  to  tender  that 
which  he  could  not  in  an  ordinary  trial  do,  being  aware  that 
it  would  be  defective  in  that  proceeding ;  but  he  hoped  their 
lordships,  in  regard  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  inquiry  in 
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which  they  were  now  engaged,  and  more  especially  with  re- 
lation to  the  charge  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
against  her  majesty,  would  be  pleased  to  receive  it  in  evidence: 
That  it  being  alleged,  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  "  That  her 
majesty  conducted  herself,  not  only  with  indecent  and  offensive 
familiarity  and  freedom,  and  carried  on  a  licentious,  dis- 
graceful, and  adulterous  intercourse  during  her  majesty's 
residence  abroad,  but  that,  by  that  conduct  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, great  scandal  and  dishonour  had  been  brought,  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  to  which  the  preceding  statement 
referred,  upon  his  majesty's  family  and  this  kingdom  ;  and 
that  it  was  to  manifest  a  deep  sense  of  such  scandalous,  dis- 
graceful, and  vicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  by 
which  she  had  rendered  herself  unworthy  of  the  exalted  rank 
and  station  of  queen  consort,  and  to  evince  a  just  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation,"  he 
tendered  the  evidence  which,  he  held  in  his  hand,  to  rebut  that 
allegation,  and  to  shew  that  the  general  estimation  in  foreign 
nations  of  her  royal  highness  was  such,  after  they  had  wit- 
nessed her  conduct,  as  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  in  the  bill;  that  the  paper  he  tendered  was  the 
Austrian  Gazette,  published  at  Trieste  at  the  time  her  royal 
hijmess  was  there,  which  stated  her  to  have  arrived  at  mid- 
day, on  a  certain  day,  and  to  have  left  Trieste  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  all  demonstrations  of  respect  befitting  a 
person  of  her  station  ;  that  he  tendered  this,  not  as  conclusive 
evidence,  but  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  that  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  allegations  of  the  bill. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  that  the  learned  counsel  had 
not  the  shadow  of  right  to  offer  such  matt?r  in  evidence,  and 
it  was  palpable  what  effect  was  intended  to  be  produced  by 
it.  Would  they  receive  the  testimony  of  newspapers  as  evi- 
dence in  any  court.  If  he  himself  was  not  permitted  to  tender 
such  evidence  against  the  queen,  and  ;he  was  quite  certain  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  do  any  such  thing,  how  could  Mr. 
Brougham,  he  would  ask,  be  allowed  to  tender  it  on  the 
other  side  ?  On  the  very  same  principle  he,  in  support  of 
the  prosecution,  might  have  produced  gazettes  and  papers 
which  contained  injurious  reports  of  her  majesty. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  it  was  evident  the  drily  o Jjfect 
of  Mr.  Brougham  in  offering  the  paper  to  the  house  was  to 
verify  the  time  of  her  royal  highness's  arrival  at  Trieste,  and 
this  object  was  so  palpable  that  he  scarcely  knew  what 
expression  to  apply  to  it.  The  attempt  was  collaterally  and 
incidentally  to  make  an  unauthorized  impression  on  their  lord- 

°   E  2 
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ships'  minds.  His  .earned  friend  must  know  that  such 
evidence  could  not  be  received. 

Mr.  Brougham,  on  the  other  side,  admitted,  that  the  paper 
in  question  was  no  evidence,  if  produced  in  a  court  of  law; 
but  the  case  was  very  different  here.  In  every  court  of  jus- 
tice he  should  have  possessed  these  advantages,  which  were 
unavailable  to  him  in  the  present  case ;  he  could  have  at- 
tended a  grand  jury,  and  objected  to  the  persons  who 
presented  the  bill ;  he  could  afterwards,  in  open  court,  have 
challenged  the  jurors,  and  objected  to  the  prosecutor  who 
presented  the  bill.  So  situated,  he  could  distinctly  have  said, 
that  none  of  the  parties  should  be  allowed  both  to  sit  and  vote 
in  their  own  case.  He  did  not  know,  even  at  this  period, 
how  far  their  lordships  might  be  inclined  to  open  to  him,  and 
if  their  lordships  could  consent  to  this,  and  convert  their  house 
at  once  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  if  the  Attorney-General 
would  consent  to  it,  he  himself  would  be  quite  satisfied,  and 
withdraw  the  paper  at  once.  But  when  such  anomalies  had 
been  allowed  as  against  the  defendant,  it  was  necessary  to 
rebut  them  by  anomalies  in  disfavour  of  the  prosecution,  and, 
therefore,  h° hoped  that  as  one  anomaly  led  to  another,  their 
lordships  would  allow  him  this. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  (after  a  pause)  that  he  had  to 
inform  the  learned  counsel,  that  the  paper  he  tendered  in  evi- 
dence could  net  be  received  by  the  house. 

Then  Lieutenant  Joseph  Robert  Hownam  was  again  called 
in,  and  further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
Queen : 

Have  you  got  the  diploma  of  the  order  of  St.  Caroline  ?        I  have. 
Is  that  under  the  seal  of  the  order?        It  is. 

The  same  was  translated  by  the  Marchese  di  Spineto, 
Mr.  Cohen  concurring  in  the  same,  and  then  the  diploma  was 
delivered  in*. 


*  This  instrument  was  dated  at  Jerusalem  the  12th  of  July,  18 16, 
and  expressed  it  was  issued  by  her  royal  highness  as  institutor  of  the 
order^f  St.  Caroline,  and  granted  to  the  Chevalier  Hownam,  iu  com- 
pensation for  his  fidelity  in  attending  her. 

The  chief  body  of  the  instrument  ran  thus : 

"  By  this  present,  subscribed  by  the  own  hand  of  her  royal  highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  bearing  her  seal,  her  royal  highness  insti- 
tutes and  creates  a  new  order,  to  recompense  the  faithful  knights  who 
have  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  her  on  her  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land. 


Cohj^tt    Beigami 


Zondbn,  /'/.•  M.> //<•</ /■!■  Thomas  EeDy  ij.Paternoster  /i'<ur  ,■///,/';>?>' /<•>':;■ 
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The  Solicitor-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  in  reference  to 
a  further  examination  of  Louisa  Demont,  that  he  had  to 
request  the  indulgence  of  the  house  to  agree  to  the  application 
he  was  about  to  make  in  that  respect ;  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  calling  the  witness  to  prove  any  substantive  fact  on  the 
part  of  her  majesty,  but  to  ask  her  to  certain  facts,  with  a 
view,  if  she  admitted  them,  to  have  the  benefit  of  them,  and, 
if  not,  to  call  evidence  to  contradict  her. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  this  should  regularly 
have  been  stated  some  time  ago  ;  but  that  the  house  had  per- 

3VCli  "{>- ; - 

"  First— This  order  shall  be  given,  and  worn  only  by  those  who 
have  accompanied  her  royal  highness  to  Jerusalem,  except  her  phy- 
sician, Professor  Mochietti,  who  by  a  simple  accident  could  not  follow 
her. 

"  Second — The  Colonel  Bartholomew  Pergami,  Baron  of  Francina^ 
Knight  of  Malta  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  equerry  of 
her  royal  highness,  shall  be  grand  master  of  this  order;  and  his  chil- 
dren, males  as  well  as  females,  shall  succeed  him,  and  shall  have  the 
honour  to  wear  the  same  order  from  generation  to  generation  for  ever.  , 

"  Third — This  same  advantage  is  granted  to  the  Knight  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  Mr.  William  Austin,  and  also  his  legitimate  children  shall 
enjoy  this  honour  for  ever. 

"  Fourth — This  honour  shall  be  personal  for  you,  Mr.  Joseph 
How-nam,  captain  of  the  British  navy,  knight  in  the  suite  of  her  royal 
highness,  created  one  of  the  knights  of  this  order  by  this  present,  and  at 
your  death  the  cross,,  and  the  patent  shall  be  returned  to  the  grand 
master. 


"  Fifth — The  grand  master  shall  wear  the 
cross  round  his  neck;  and  the  other  knights 
shall  be  obliged  to  wear  it  at  the  button  hole 
of  the  left  hand  side  of  their  coats. 

"  Sixth — The  above-mentioned  order  con- 
sists of  a  red  cross,  with  the  motto,  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense ;  and  shall  be  called  by  the 
name  of  St.  Caroline  of  Jerusalem.  The  ribbon 
shall  be  lilac  and  silver. 


Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales. 
Colonel  Pergami,  fyc.  §r. 


Addressed 
To  the  Knight  Joseph  Hownam,  a  Knight  in 

the  Suite  of  her  Royal  Highness,  Sfc, 
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initted  a  witness  to  be  recalled  under  such  circumstances, 
and  would  allow  of  this  witness  being  now  called  with  the  view 
proposed. 
■ 
Then  Louisa  Demont  was  again  cahed  in,  and  further 
examined  by  the  Lords,  the  questions  being  suggested  by 
Mr.  Williams. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Franchette  Mar- 
Uglier  ?        1  believe  not. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Henry  Martigner  ?  1  do  not 
recollect  any  such  name. 

Do  you  know  a  place  in  Switzerland  called  Morje  ?         Yes. 

The  woman  to  whom  the  question  refers  is  a  milliner  at  that  place  ? 
I  know  a  person,  a  marchande  de  modes,  of  the  name  of  Martigni,  not 
Martigny. 

Witness  pronounced  the  first  i  short,  Martigni ;  in  putting 
the  question,  it  was  put  long.  The  nicety  of  the  distinction 
excited  a  laugh. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  that  woman,  under  the  amended  pronun- 
ciation, in  April  1818?  1  have  seen  her  several  times,  but  1  do  not 
remember  in  what  month. 

In  the  year  1818?  I  do  not  recollect ;'  but  I  may  have  seen  her  in 
the  course  of  that  year. 

Do  you  remember  sending  for  that  woman  to  alter  a  bonnet  (or 
you  ?  I  cannot  recollect  my  sending  for  her,  because  I  did  not  reside 
at  Morje. 

Did  you  see  her  upon  the  subject  of  a  bonnet  in  any  part  of  the  year 
1818  ?  I  may  have  seen  her,  but  I  do  not  positively  recollect  whether 
I  did  or  not. 

Do  you  know  the  woman  of  whom  you  are  reminded  ?  I  know  this 
woman,  Madame  Martigni. 

Had  not  you  some  conversation  with  her  in  the  year  1818  about  the 
princess  of  Wales?  As  1  do  not  recollect  seeing  her  in  the  course  of 
that  year,  I  do  not  recollect  having  any  conversation  with  her. 

Did  you  see  this  woman  after  you  had  left  the  princess's  service? 
Yes,  1  saw  her  afterwards. 

Had  you  not  then  some  conversation  respecting  the  princess  of  Wales? 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  had  any  conversation  with  her;  it  may  be, 
but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  not  remember  this  woman,  Martigni,  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  your  journal  ?  1  do  not  at  all  recollect  her  speaking  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  my  journal. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  hold  a  conversation  with  this 
woman,  Martigni,  on  the  subject  of  your  journal?  I  may  have  had 
a  conversation  with  her,  but  I  do  not  recollect ;  it  may  be. 

Do  you  not  remember  this  woman  speaking  with  you  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?        I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  not  recollect  saying  any  thing  about  the  persons  that  sur- 
rounded the  Princess  of  Wales?  I  do  not  recollect;  1  have  often 
spoken  about  the  princess,  but  not  about  persons  who  surrounded  her, 
who  were  of  her  suite. 

Did  not  this  woman,  Martigni,  ask  a  question,  of  you  respecting  the 
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character  of  trie  Princess  of  Wales?  1  do  not  recollect  having  had 
a  conversation  with  her  on  that  subject ;  it  may  be,  but  1  do  not  at  all 
recollect. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  Morje  ?  Yes,  I  have  been  at  Morje 
several  times. 

Do  you  not  remember  this  woman,  Martigni,  putting  this  question, 
*  Whether  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  not  a  woman  of  intrigue,  a 
fetnme  gallante  V  1  do  not  at  all  recollect ;  I  do  not  recollect  having 
h?.d  any  conversation  with  this  woman  upon  the  subject  of  the  princess. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  had  not  this  conversation,  and  that  the 
woman  Martigni  did  not  put  the  question  now  asked?  I  do  not  at  all 
recollect* 

Will  you  say  that  it  did  not  pass,  that  the  question  was  not  put  to 
you  ?  I  do  not  at  all  recollect  whether  this  question  was  put  to  me  ; 
/.  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  at  that  time  becoming  angry  on  the  subject  of  the 
princess's  conduct  being  mentioned  ?  1  do  not  recollect ;  I  do  not 
remember  this  conversation;  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  your  saying  at  that  time,  to  this  woman,  Martigni, 
that  it  was  all  a  calumny,  and  that  it  was  her  (the  princess's)  enemies 
that  spread  such  rumours?  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  like  that;  I 
do  not  recollect  it  ail. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  so?  I  will  not  swear  it,  but 
1  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it  ;  before  I  was  put  upon  my  oath,  1 
never  said  any  thing  of  what  passed  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness. 
If  that  be  so,  do  you  mean  now  to  represent  that  you  did  not  use  the 
language  just  put  to  you,  or  to  that  effect?  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  such  a  conversation,  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  so  ?  I  will  not  swear  it,  because  I 
do  not  recollect  it  at  all ;  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 

Did  you  not  say  to  this  Madame  Martigni,  that  from  the  time  the 
princess  left  England  she  was  surrounded  by  spies?  1  never  could 
have  said  so,  because  I  myself  never  saw  any  spies. 

Will  you  then  swear  that  you  did  not  say  that  which  was  just  put  to 
you?         I  will  not  swear  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  said  it. 

Did  you  not  say  just  now  you  could  not  have  said  it,  because  you 
never  saw  or  knew  any  thing  of  spies?  I  do  not  remember  ever 
saying  so  at  all ;  1  do  not  recollect  having  this  conversation,  1  have  no 
idea  of  it. 

You  were  understood  to  say  this  moment  you  could  Jhot  have  said  if, 
because  you  knew  nothing  of  spies?  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  said  so 
at  all. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  so?  I  will  not  swear  it,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  said  it. 

Did  you  not  say  in  addition,  to  this  same  woman,  that  the  princess 
was  very  unfortunate?         I  do  not  recollect  this  conversation  at  all. 

That  the  most  simple  actions  of  her  life  were  always  misinterpreted? 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  saying  so;  I  do  not  remember  this  conversation 
at  all. 

Will  you  swear  that  this  conversation,  or  any  part  of  it,  passed  in  the 
year  1818?  I  cannot  swear,  but  I  cannot  recollect ;  I  do  not  recollect 
any  thing  of  it,  1  have  no  idea  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  Madame  Jaquereau,  on  a  visit  at  Morje? 
Y^« 

When  was  that  ?         1  have  been  there  several  times. 

The  question  refers  to  the  vear  1818?  .      1  have  been  several  times 
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there  after  quitting  the  service  of  the  princess,  but  I  do  not  recobect  at 
what  periods. 

Were  not  you  there,  upon  a  visit  to  the  person  just  mentioned  to  you, 
in  the  year  1818  ?        Yes,  I.  was  there  in  the  year  1818. 

And  in  that  year  1818,  when  you  were  on  a  visit,  had  you  not  a 
bonnet  altered  or  repaired  by  Madame  Martigni?  It  may  be,  but  I 
do  not  positively  recollect  it. 

Have  you  no  memory  about  your  bonnet  being  repaired  or  altered  by 
this  woman  ?  I  have  had  several  bonnets  altered  by  Madame  Mar- 
tigni. 

Did  you  not  tell  Madame  Martigni  that  you  had  always  been  about 
the  person  of  the  princess?  I  do  not  at  all  recollect  this  conver- 
sation. 

Will  you  swear  that  Madame  Martigni  did  not  remark  to  you,  that  as 
you  had  always  been  about  the  person  of  the  princess,  you  must  have 
observed  all  her  actions  ?  I  do  not  recollect  this  conversation  ;  it  may 
be,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 

Did  not  Madame  Martigui  inquire  particularly  of  you,  whether  you 
had  seen  any  thing  unchaste  in  the  conduct  of  the  princess?  1  do 
not  recollect  at  all  having  had  this  conversation ;  1  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  it. 

Will  you  swear  it  did  not  take  place  in  those  very  words,  or  to  that 
effect  ?        I  cannot  swear  it,  1  do  not  recollect  it  all. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  reply  to  this  effect,  '  My  God  !  never 
in  my  life  ;  it  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  be  more  virtuous  than  the 
Princess  of  Wales  ?'  1  do  not  recollect ;  I  cannot  recollect  having 
any  conversation  on  the  subject  with  Madame  Martigni. 

Will  you  swear  you  had  not  any  conversation  to  that  effect  with  Ma- 
dame Martigni  ?  I  cannot  swear  it,  but  I  have  not  the  least  recol- 
lection of  it,  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 

Do  you  believe  you  have  used  those  expressions,  or  expressions  to  that 
effect,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Madame  Martigni  ?  1  do  not 
recollect  such  a  question  ;  but  if  the  question  took  place,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve I  made  such  an  answer. 

Did  you  not  say  to  Madame  Martigni,  that  in  all  her  persecutions,  she, 
the  princess,  had  no  friend  but  the  old  king  ?  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  whatever  of  this  conversation,  1  do  not  recollect  it. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  so?  I  will  not  swear  it,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  ever  said  so. 

Were  you  not  at  Morje  in  the  month  of  November  in  the  year  1818  ? 
I  have  been  several  times  at  Morje ;  I  may  have  been  there  in  that 
month. 

Have  you  any  recollection  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  you 
were  or  were  not  there  in  that  month  of  November?  I  may  have 

been  there  in  that  month,  but  I  do  not  exactly  recollect ;  I  was 
there  either  at  the  end  of  November,  or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. 

Did  not  Madame  Martigni  ask  of  you,  whether  the  princess  was  not 
much  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  ?  1  do  not  remem- 
ber such  a  conversation  ;  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it  I  assure  you,  not 
the  least  idea. 

Will  you  swear  that  Madame  Martigni  did  not  put  that  question  to  you? 
I  cannot  positively  swear  it,  but  1  have  not  the  least  idea. 

Did  not  you  say  yes,  it  was  very  natural,  as  she  had  lost  every  thing 
in  losing  her  child  ?  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  such  a  conversation, 
]  do  not  recollect  it  in  the  'east. 
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Do  you  believe  that  such  a  conversation  took  place  with  Madame 
Martigni  ?        I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  conversation  took  place. 

Did  not  you  say  to  Madame  Martigni,  that  it  was  possible  after  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  that  the  Priucess  of  Wales  would  make 
some  diminution  in  the  expense  of  her  household?  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  such  a  conversation ;  I  assure  you  1  do  not  recollect  it  at 
all ;  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it* 

Will  you  swear  it  did  not  take  place  ?  I  would  not  positively  swear 
it,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 

Before  you  were  examined  here,  had  you  been  examined  anywhere 
else  ?         I  was  examined  at  Milan. 

Had  you  ever  said  any  thing  about  her  royal  highness  before  you 
were  examined  at  this  place  here?  Was  it  after  having  been  exa- 
mined at  Milan  or  before  ? 

At  any  time  before  you  were  sworn  here,  had  you  ever  said  any 
thing  aftout  her  royal  highness?  I  had  spoken  of  her  royal  highness 
before  I  was  examined  at  Milan. 

What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  before  you  were  put  upon  your 
oath  you  had  never  said  any  thing  as  to  what  passed  in  the  house  of 
her  royal  highness  ?  The  meaning  is,  that  1  never  said  any  thing  of 
her  conduct  with  Baron  Pergami,  with  Monsieur  Pergami. 

Do  you  mean  that  before  you  were  sworn  in  this  place  where  you 
now  are,  you  never,  upon  any  occasion,  said  any  thing  elsewhere  as  to 
her  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  with  Baron  Pergami  ?  1  made  my 
depositions  at  Milan. 

By  a  Lord. — Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  you  left 
the  service  of  her  royal  highness  at  Pesaro?  It  was  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  day. 

Can  you  state  how  many  days  it  was  antecedent  to  your  writing  the 
letter  from  Rimini  ?  1  wrote  that  letter  the  same  day  in  the  evening 
on  my  arrival  at  Rimini. 

THe  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  requested  that  the 
witness  might  be  permitted  to  remain,  in  order  that  she  might 
see  the  witness  about  to  be  called,  Madame  Martigner. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  n@t  aware  of  the  motive  which 
induced  the  wish  of  the  learned  counsel ;  but  his  lordship 
apprehended  that  it  was  quite  an  anomalous  course. 

Mr  Brougham  said,  that  he  thought  if  she  were  confronted 
with  the  witness  he  had  in  view,  she  (Louisa  Demont)  would 
give  quite  different  answers  to  the  interrogatories. 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to  the  course  contemplated 
by  his  learned  friend  on  the  other  side,  as  wholly  unreasonable 
and  irregular. 

Mr.  Brougham  would  not  persist  in  any  thing  unreason- 
able ;  but  when  his  learned  friend  (the  Solicitor-General) 
styled  his  request  ^irregular,  he  begged  leave  to  remind  him, 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was  irregular  and  anomalous 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Fanchette  Martigner  Was  called  in,  and  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Williams  through  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Pinario : 

Are  you  the  wife  of  Henry  Martigner  ?        Yes 

Of  what  place  ?        Of  Morje. 

Do  you  keep  a  milliner's  shop  there  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  know  Louisa  Demont  ?        Yes. 

How  long  have  you  known  her  ?  From  the  time  she  was  at  Morje, 
when  she  was  quite  young,  and  was  learning  to  work. 

Was  that  before  she  went  into  the  service  of  ttie  Princess  of  Wales  ? 
A  long  time  before  that. 

According  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  how  old  was  Demont  at  the 
time  when  you  first  became  acquainted  with  her?  When  I  knew 
her  the  first  time,  she  might  be  about  \Q. 

Have  you  frequently  seen  Demont  at  Morje  ?  From  the  moment  I 
became  acquainted  with  her,  1  saw  her  very  often. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Demont  at  Morje  at  any  time  in  the  year 
1818?         I  saw  her  in  the  month  of  April. 

On  what  occasion  did  you  see  Louisa  Demont  ?  At  the  country- 
house  of  the  Demoiselles  Jaquereau,  whither  I  was  called  on  account  of 
some  work. 

Work  to  be  done  for  whom  ?        For  Mademoiselle  Demont. 

Before  that  time,  iiad  you  seen  any  journal  of  Louisa  Demont  ?  I 
had  read  it. 

When  you  saw  Demont  on  the  subject  of  some  work,  did  you  enter 
into  any  conversation  with  her,  Demont,  upon  the  subject  of  that  jour- 
nal, or  of  the  princess  ?        Yes. 

Do  you  remembfcv  asking  her  any  question  respecting  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  her  conduct?  The  first  time  I  spoke  \o  her  about  her 
voyage,  because  I  had  seen  her  journal. 

The  question  refers  to  the  time  when  you  had  the  work  to  do  for 
Demont?        I  understand  so. 

Did  you  ask  Demont  any  question  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  or  respecting  the  Princess  of  Wales  generally? 
Yes. 

What  was  the  question  which  you  put  to  Demont  ? 

Mr.  Attorney-General  begged  leave  to  submit  whether  this 
was  evidence. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  if  they  thought  the  evi 
dence  objectionable,  they  were  at  liberty  to  state  their  objec 
tions ;  that  there  were  two  questions,  first,  whether  it  pre 
sented  a  contradiction  ?  and,  secondly,  whether  it  went  to  th< 
general  credit  of  Demont  ?  that  it  appeared  to  be  evidence  as 
affecting  the  general  credit  of  Demont. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  did  not 
offer  it  as  affecting  the  credit  of  Demont  generally,  but  in  con- 
tradiction of  her  testimony,  that  she  had  not  said  any  thing  as  to 
what  passed  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness  until  she  was 
put  upon  her  oath. 

[Here  several  extracts  were  read  from  Demont's  evidence 
denying,  or  not  admitting,  conversations  with  the  witness.] 
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Thfe  Solicitor-General  remarked  that  Demont  had  qualified 
her  evidence ;  she  had  expressly  declared  that  she  meant  she 
had  not  had  any  conversation  with  any  person  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  princess  with  Pergami. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  that  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  by  the 
evidence  of  Demont  and  others,  her  royal  highness  was 
charged  with  gross  conduct ;  and  if  he  could  show  that  that 
servant  had  strongly  expressed  herself  in  favour  of  her  royal 
highness,  it  would  be  clear  proof  of  the  contradictions  of 
that  witness. 

Lord  Erskine  considered  that  the  question  ought  to  be  put 
It  need  not  be  entered  at  once  on  the  minutes ;  but  after 
their  lordships  had  heard  it,  it  would  be  for  them  then  to  deter- 
m'ne  as  to  whether  it  should  be  received  as  evidence. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  bad  been  urged  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witness  was  produced  to  disprove  the  testimony 
of  a  particular  witness.  He  thought  that  the  question  might 
be  put  in  the  view  in  which  the  evidence  was  offered. 

The  examination  then  proceeded  by  the  repetition  of  die 
question. 

I  observed  to  Mademoiselle  Demont  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
a  femme  libertine  et  galante ;  and  1  said  so  frankly,  for  such  was  my 
opinion. 

What  answer  did  Demont  make  to  your  observation  ?  She  put 
herself  in  a  great  passion,  and  said  it  was  nothing  but  calumnies  in- 
vented by  her  enemies  in  order  to  ruin  her. 

Did  Demont  say  any  more?  She  said  every  thing  that  was  good  srf 
.he  princess ;  that  she  had  never  observed  any  thing  about  the  prioress, 
or  of  the  princess,  but  what  was  good. 

Do  you  remember  Demont  saying  any  thing  about  spies?  She  told 
me  that  ever  since  .the  princess  had  quitted  England,  she  had  always 
been  surrounded  with  spies;  and  she  said  something  more,  that  every 
action  that  she  did,  even  the  simplest  actious,  and  with  the  best  inten- 
tion, were  misinterpreted ;  that  the  princess  knew  very  well  that  she  was 
surrounded  by  spies,  but  that  she  did  no  action  but  what  she  was  willing 
that  all  the  world  should  know. 

Do  you  remember  yourself  saying  any  thing  to  Demont  about  Demon 
being  about  the  person  of  the  princess  ?        I  only  recollect  what  i 
have  said. 

Do  you  remember  iuquiring  of  Demont  any  thing  about  the  chastity 
of  the  princess  ?  Yes,  1  asked  her  whether  she  had  observed  any 
thing  of  the.  princess. 

What  did  she  answer  ?  She  answered,  no,  that  she  had  never  ob- 
served any  thing;  and  further  observed,  " it  is  impossible  to  be  more 
virtuous  than  my  princess." 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  being  said  by  Demont  about  the  late 
king,  about  the  old  kiug?  She  said,  in  the  conversation,  that  the  old 
king  was  the  only  support  that  the  princess  had. 

You  have  stated  that  you  had,  on  several  occasions,  sesn  Demont ;  dua 
you  know  her  well,  and  did  Demont  know  vou  well  ?        Ye*. 

3  f  2 
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Do  you  remember  seeing  Demont  again  in  the  course  of  the  year 
:  818  ?        Yes,  in  the  month  of  November. 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY  MR.  SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

What  is  it  that  leads  you  particularly  to  remember  that  this  conversa- 
tion took  place  in  the  year  1818  ?  Because  J  saw  her  depositions  in 
the  public  papers,  and  then  I  openly  showed,  or  manifested,  or  expressed 
my  indignation,  that  she  could  have  said  what  she  had  said  to  me,  and 
afterwards  have  made  such  depositions. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  answer  the  question,  which  was,  "  What 
leads  you  to  remember  that  this  took  place  in  the  year  1818?  Be- 
cause she  employed  me  in  altering  a  hat  or  bonnet,  and  she  took  it 
back  from  me  on  the  2-2d  of  April,  1918,  as  it  appears  by  entries  in 
my  day-book. 

Did  your  husband  in  that  year,  and,  if  in  that  year,  in  what  part  of 
that  year,  fall  into  embarrassed  circumstances?  My  husband  never 
was  in  embarrassed  circumstances. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  your  husband  was  never  a  bankrupt  ? 
My  God !  yes ;  neither  he  nor  I. 

How  far  is  it  from  Morje  to  Colombier,  where  you  live  ?  About  a 
short  league. 

How  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  might  you  have  seen  De- 
mont  ?        I  saw  her  several  times,  but  only  spoke  to  her  twice. 

How  many  times  did  you  see  her  in  the  year  1817  ?  1  did  not  see 
her  at  all. 

How  long  was  it  before  the  month  of  April,  1818,  that  you  had  seen 
her  ?  I  did  not  see  her  before ;  1  knew  she  was  in  the  country,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  that  was  the  first  time  I  saw  her. 

Did  you  ever  see  her,  upon  any  occasion,  before  the  month  of  April, 
1818?  I  had  seen  her  before  she  entered  into  the  service  of  the  prin- 
cess; but  after  her  quitting  the  service,  for  the  first  time  1  saw  her 
in  the  month  of  April,  1818,  eight  days  before  1  did  that  work  about 
her  hat. 

When  was  it  that  you  saw  her  before  she  went  into  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness?  I  have  seen  her  several  times  at  Morje  :  she  came 
to  my  shop,  to  my  warehouse,  to  buy  different  things. 

Did  the  acquaintance  you  had  with  her  arise  from  the  circumstance 
of  her  coming  to  your  shop  in  the  manner  you  have  described  to  buy 
those  different  articles?        Yes. 

Can  you  remember  when  was  the  first  time  of  her  life,  or  about  the 
first"  time,  that  she  came  to  make  some  purchases  ?  When  she  was 
at  Morje,  when  she  was  learning  to  do  needle-work  at  Mademoiselle 
Redar. 

How  long  is  that  ago  ?  Miss  Demont  might  then  be  about  15  or 
16,  as  I  have  already  said. 

As  the  age  of  Mademoiselle  Demont  now  is  not  known,  answer  the 
question  ;  how  long  was  it,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ?  I  do  not 
'  know  her  age;  she  was  then  quite  young,  and  was  learning  to  work. 

About  how  many  years  ago  is  it,  since  that  happened  ?  1  cannot 
recollect  the  precise  time;  it  was  when  Mademoiselle  Demont  was 
quite  young,  and  she  was  learning  to  make  hats,  and  to  do  other  work. 

Was  it  as  much  as  five,  or  six,  or  ten  years  ago  ?  1  cannot  positively 
tell,  1  only  know  that  she  was  then  quite  young,  that  she  was  at  Morje 
to  learn  to  work;  they  might  write  to  Morje  to  know. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  five  or  ten  years 
ago?        Yes,  I  cannot  swear  it,  because  I  do  not  know. 
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Can  you  state  whether  it  is  three  years  or  ten  ?  I  cannot  say,  I  do 
not  know,  I  swear  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  this  Mademoiselle  Redar 
might  be  written  to  and  will  give  the  information. 

Do  you  mean,  upon  the  oath  you  have  taken,  to  swear  you  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  three  or  tea.  years  ago?  Yes,  lean  swear  it,  be- 
cause 1  cannot  swear  what  I  do  not  know,  what  I  do  not  recollect. 

Who  was  present,  besides  yourself  and  Demont,  at  the  time  this  con- 
versation you  have  spoken  of  took  place?  The  Demoiselles  Jaquereau, 
the  two  sisters. 

Where  are  the  Demoiselles  Jaquereau  now  ?  One  of  them  is  at 
Nismes,  and  ihe  other  is  at  her  country-house  at  Morje. 

Did  this  conversation  take  place  in  the  house  of  Mademoiselle  Jaque- 
reau, or  in  your  own  shop?  At  the  house  of  the  Demoiselles  Ja- 
quereau. 

Was  Mademoiselle  Demont  living  there  at  the  time  ?  She  was 
there  upon  a  visit. 

Having  stated  that  Mademoiselle  Jaquereau  was  there  at  the  time,  do 
you  mean  to  state  that  the  conversation  took  place  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  Mademoiselle  Jaquereau  must  have  heard  it  ?  They  heard 
almost  the  whole  of  it,  they  were  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  room 
alternately,  yet  they  can  recollect  the  greatest  part  of  that  conversation  ; 
but  there  are  several  particulars  of  that  conversation  which  they  well 
recollect,  and  even  they  found  fault  with  my  making  that  observation 
to  Mademoiselle  Demont. 

When  were  you  examined  first  as  to  what  passed  in  that  conversa- 
tion ?  Do  you  mean  examined  by  those  gentlemen  who  came  to  Swit- 
zerland ;  it  is  about  two  weeks  ago,  a  fortnight  ago. 

Who  were  those  gentlemen  ?  They  are  English  names ;  one  of 
them  is  Mr.  Garston,  and  the  other,  I  believe,  is  Johnson  ;  I  cannot  well 
recollect,  because  they  are  English  names. 

Was  it  taken  down  in  writing?         Yes. 

Did  they  leave  a  copy  of  it  with  you  ?        No. 

Did  you  keep  a  copy  yourself?        No. 

Had  you  put  it  down  in  writing  before  they  came  ?  No,  I  had  not 
even  an  idea  of  it. 

Who  came  over  with  you  to  this  country  ?         Mr.  Barry. 

Did  any  body  else  come  with  you,  or  did  you  come  alone  with  Mr. 
Barry?  1  came  accompanied  by  my  husband;  I  would  not  travel 
along  the  public  roads  without  him. 

What  agreement  have  you  or  your  husband  made  for  compensation  or 
reward  for  coming  here  ?  My  husband  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that;  these  gentlemen  told  me  that  we  should  be  indemnified  in  a  just 
and  fair  manner  by  the  government  of  this  country. 

Has  no  sum  been  mentioned?  As  I  did  not  know  these  gentlemen, 
1  would  not  trust  to  their  word,  because  two  years  ago  an  English- 
man, called  Addison,  occasioned  me  a  loss  of  50  louis ;  on  this  account 
they  have  deposited  the  sum  of  100Z.  at  a  banker's  called  Messrs.  Moret, 
as  a  security  for  their  promise,  and  they  have  a  receipt  for  that  sum. 

Is  that  100/.  which  is  deposited  as  a  security  for  their  promise,  to  be 
paid  to  you  ?  This  sum  cannot  be  paid  to  me  without  an  order  from 
those  gentlemen,  because  the  sum  has  only  been  placed  there  as  a  secu- 
rity for  their  promise. 

Is  the  promise  they  have  made  to  you,  a  promise  that  you  shall  re- 
ceive 1001.?  No,  what  government  will  grant  as  just  and  fair;  it  is 
a  guarantee  of  that  promise,  because  they  said  it  was  not  their  intention 
'o  buy  witnesses. 
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Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  since  you  came  to  this  country,  or  #incc 
you  were  first  spoke  to,  no  promise  has  been  made  to  you  or  to  your 
husband  by  any  body?      By  nobody,  I  swear  it,  I  tell  the  exact  truth. 

Have  you  received  anything?  I  have  received  70/.  sterling  on 
account,  for  which  I  gave  a  receipt,  because  there  is  a  suit  depending 
there  which  will  be  decided  against  me,  or  may  be  decided  against  me, 
if  I  am  not  there  on  the  24th  of  the  next  month;  not  knowing  how 
long  I  should  have  to  remain  in  London,  I  would  not  leave  my  affairs 
without  something  to  depend  upon,  and  1  have  only  received  that  as  on 
account. 

Besides  that,  have  your  expenses  been  paid,  or  did  you  pay  your  own 
expenses  upon  the  journey  >  Those  gentlemen  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  journey. 

Did  you  travel  post  ?  Yes,  because  it  is  this  day  eight  days  that 
we  left  Geneva,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

How  much,  besides  the  70/.  do  you  expect  to  receive  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  coming  here  as  a  witness?  As  my  whole  dependance  is  or. 
what  this  government  will  think  just  or  proper  to  do,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  expect  any  fixed  sum  myself;  and  my  husband  left  our  affairs  there 
in  the  care  of  strangers,  and  the  person  whom  1  placed  there  in  my 
room,  and  three  young  women  in  my  shop  to  attend  to  it. 

You  have  no  expectation  of  any  precise  sum  ?  No  promise  has  been 
made  to  me;  they  have  said  nothing  to  me  about  it. 

Where  do  you  live  here  now  ?  We  arrived  here  late  yesterday,  at 
midnight ;  we  have  been  placed  somewhere,  I  do  not  know  where ;  and 
here  I  am  to-day  in  the  morning. — (Laughter.) 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    WILLIAMS. 

You  have  been  asked  about  the  time  when  you  saw  Demont  at 
Morje,  was  it  before  she  went  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales? 
Yes,  I  had  seen  her  several  times,  as  1  have  told  you ;  she  came  to  my 
shop. 

How  soon  after  that  conversation  you  had  at  Mademoiselle  Jaquereau, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  princess,  did  you  hear  of  Demont  having  made 
a  deposition  against  her?  You  know  it  better,  gentlemen,  than  myself; 
it  was  on  the  22d  of  April  my  conversation  with  her  took  place,  eight 
days  before  I  sent  to  her  the  work  I  had  had  to  do  for  her. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mademoiselle  Demont  is  acquainted  with  youc 
husband  ?        No,  not  at  all. 

In  your  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Demont,  did  you  ask  her  any 
questions  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  princess  was  affected  by 
the  death  of  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte?         Yes. 

What  answer  did  Mademoiselle  Demont  give  to  that  question?  She 
told  me  that  the  princess  was  extremely  afflicted,  that  she  had  lost  all  she 
had  that  was  most  dear  to  her. 

Did  you  collect  from  Demont's  conversation  that  she  was  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales  at  the  time  she  received  the  news  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  death?  1  believed  that;  but  1  did  not  ask  her  about  it; 
I  asked  her  if  she  would  return  to  the  princess,  and  she  answered  yes; 
she  told  me  that  she  was  on  leave  of  absence,  because  the  suite  of  the 
princess  were  in  mourning. 

Did  she  represent  herself  as  being  present  at  the  time  that  the  princes* 
roceived  the  news  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death  ?  No,  she  did  not 
say  so  to  me. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  requested  leave  to 
call  back  Mr.  Leman,  with  a  view  to  clear  up  a  discrepancy 
between  the  former  evidence  of  Mr.  Leman  and  what  ap- 
peared upon  the  face  of  the  correspondence  laid  upon  the 
table  on  Saturday  last. 

Then  James  Leman  was  again  called  in,  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Tindal. 

Were  you  despatched  at  any  time  to  Carlsruhe?        I  was. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  Carlsruhe?  Between  the  13th  and  I4th  of 
September,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Did  you  inquire  there  for  the  Baron  d'Ende  ?  1  did,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  September. 

Was  the  Baron  d'Ende  then  at  Carlsruhe?  1  was  informed  at  his 
house  that  he  was  then  at  Baden. 

Were  you  informed  when  he  was  expected  back  at  Carlsruhe?  They 
told  me  he  would  return  to  Carlsruhe  on  Sunday  the  1 7th. 

Did  you  afterwards  set  out  from  Carlsruhe  to  Baden  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  him  there?  I  called  at  the  baron's  house  at  Carisruhe  on 
Saturday  evening;  they  told  me  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  he  would 
be  there  on  the  Sunday.  I  took  a  carriage,  and  went  on  Sunday 
linvards  Baden  to  meet  him. 

As  you  were  on  your  road  to  Baden  did  you  meet  any  person  ?  I 
met  a  gentleman  in  a  carriage;  I  thought  it  probable  he  might  be 
coming  to  Carlsruhe,  and  I  asked  the  post  boy  whether  it  was  the  Baron 
d'Ende,  and  he  told  me  it  was. 

What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  that  information?  I  turned  the 
carriage,  overtook  him,  and  gave  him  the  queen's  letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  him,  "The  Baron  d'Ende,  chamberlain  to  the  grand  duke." 

Did  you  speak  to  the  gentleman  who  was  in  the  carriage?       I  did. 

By  what  name  ?  I  asked  him  if  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
the  Baron  d'Ende. 

What  answer  did  he  give  you?  He  told  me  that  was  his  name,  and 
I  then  presented  to  him  the  letter  I  had  from  her  majesty. 

Did  ha  open  that  letter?         He  did,  in  my  presence. 

Did  he  read  the  letter?  Yes,  he  did;  he  then  invited  me  into  his 
carriage,  and  drove  me  back  to  Carlsruhe  with  him. 

To  what  house  did  you  drive  at  Carlsruhe  ?  To  his  own  house, 
the  house  at  which  I  had  previously  called  for  him. 

You  had  some  conversation  with  him  on  the  road  and  at  his  house, 
had  not  you?         I  had. 

From  the  conversation  that  you  had,  have  you  any  doubt  whether  it 
was  the  Baron  d'Ende  with  whom  you  were  conversing?  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

How  long  did  the  Baron  d'Ende  remain  at  Carlsruhe?  He  informed 
me  that  he  had  business  that  would  detain  him  till  Tuesday,  and  that 
his  minutes  were  at  Baden;  and  that  without  consulting  those  minutes 
he  could  not  answer  accurately  the  questions  1  had  asked  him. 

Did  you  yourself  remain  at  Carlsruhe?  I  went  to  Darmstadt 
almost  immediately  that  I  had  left  the  Baron  d'Ende,  and  did  not  return 
to  Carlsruhe  till  the  Tuesday  following,  in  the  evening. 

When  did  you  next  see  the  baron?       On  the  Wednesday  morning. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  his  coming?  He  took 
me  in  his  carriage  to  Baden ;  about  mid-day  we  started,  and  arrived 
there  abcu.t  five  or  six  in  the  evening;  this  was  on  Wednesday  the  20th. 
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When  you  arrived  at  Baden,  what  did  you  do  there?  I  took  down 
his  deposition  in  writing;  he  consulted  his  diary  or  journal  he  keeps  of 
every  day's  transactions,  and  I  took  down  his  deposition  in  writing. 

Did  he  show  you  any  letter  he  had  received  ?  He  showed  me  several 
letters  he  had  received  from  her  majesty,  directed  to  him  as  the  Baron 
d'Ende. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Baden  with  him?  Only  that  evening; 
I  left  Baden  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  did  not  see  him  that 
morning. 

When  you  left  Baden,  had  the  chamberlain  stated  anything  to  you 
about  his  coming  over  to  England?  Yes,  he  had  ;  he  said  that  as  the 
information  he  was  going  to  give  would  be  in  his  official  capacity;  his 
friends  thought  he  could  not  go  without  the  consent  of  the  grand  duke. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  grand  duke  was  at  that  time  at  Baden  ? 
I  know  he  was  absent  from  Carlsruhe  and  from  Baden;  he  was  on  a 
tour. 

Did  you  learn  through  the  Baron  D'Ende  when  the  grand  duke  re- 
turned ?  On  the  evening  of  the  fiOth  the  Baron  D'Ende  said,  that 
the  grand  duke  was  not  at  Carlsruhe,  and  that  the  instant  he  returned 
he  would  come  to  Carlsruhe  to  ask  his  permission  to  go. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  afterwards  went  to  the  grand  duke  to  ask 
his  permission  ?  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  September  he  called 
upon  me,  and  he  had  in  his  hand  the  letter  of  her  majesty ;  he  told  me 
he  was  then  going  to  the  palace  to  ask  permission  to  go  as  a  witness ;  1 
went  to  the  door  with  him,  and  I  saw  him  go  towards  the  palace;  in 
about  half  an  hour  1  saw  him  again  in  the  street ;  I  went  out  to  him  to 
speak  to  him,  and  he  addressed  me  by  saying  "  I  have  bad  news  for 
you ;  I  am  not  permitted  to  go." 

Did  he  afterwards  take  you  to  his  house?  Yes,  he  did;  he  took 
le  to  his  house ;  he  appeared  agitated,  and  extremely  vexed  that  he  was 
not  permitted  to  go ;  and  he  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  and  put  my  hand 
to  his  heart,  and  said,  "  Feel  how  my  heart  beats." 

Did  you  after  that  make  any  other  application  to  him  ?  On  the 
the  same  morning,  about  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  I  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter, of  which  1  have  a  copy  here  ;  1  was  fearful  he  would  be  out ;  I  in- 
tended to  have  spoken  to  him,  but  fearful  he  might  be  out,  I  wrote  a 
letter,  and  left  it  for  him,  for  he  was  out  when  I  called. 

Was  that  addressed  to  Baron  D'Ende  ?         h  was. 

And  left  by  yourself  at  his  house  ?         Yes. 

Did  you  receive  any  answer  to  that  letter?  By  a  friend  of  the  Baron 
D'Ende,  a  lieutenant  in  the  life  guards  of  the  grand  duke. 

Do  you  remember  his  name  ?  Schweitzer  1  am  confident  his 
name  was* 

Was  that  answer  a  written  answer  or  a  verbal  one  ?       A  verbal  one. 

What  was  the  answer  that  he  sent  to  you?  That  he  could  not 
make  the  deposition  without  the  consent  ©f  the  grand  duke,  and  that  he 
declinefl  sending  a  written  answer  to  her  majesty's  letter. 

EXAMINED  BY  THE  LORDS. 

Did  Baron  D'Ende  appear  to  you,  when  you  saw  him,  to  be  in  per- 
fect health?  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  so,  perfectly;  1  remember  one 
day  his  medical  man  came,  but  he  was  out,  and  travelling  about  a 
great  deal. 

What  age  do  you  conceive  him  to  be?        I  should  think  about  40. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  then  addressed  their 
lordships  : — "  My  Lords,  we  have  already  shown  to  yout 
lordships,  in  part,  the  great  and  manifold  difficulties  under 
which  her  majesty's  counsel  have  laboured  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  most  extraordinary  proceeding.  We  have  now 
arrived  at  a  stage  at  which  those  difficulties  overwhelm  us. 
We  attribute  no  blame  to  any  party,  for  the  blame  is  solely 
attachable  to  the  proceeding  itself.  The  absence  of  Baron 
d' Ende,  a  material  witness  in  favour  of  her  majesty,  forms  a 
prominent  difficulty  to  obstruct  6iir  future  progress.  That 
absence  has  been  procured  through  the  influence  of  some 
persons.  The  connexions  with  the  English  or  the  Hanove- 
rian governments,  which  I  am  not  bound  to  say,  have  shackled 
her  Majesty's  defence.  It  has  been  said  that  Baron  de  Ber- 
stett  offered  a  conge  to  the  chamberlain  ;  that  is,  the  Baron 
de  Berstett  said  to  that  witness,  whose  presence  here  was  so 
much  desired,  \  if  you  desire  a  conge  you  shall  have  it;'  omi- 
nous words  in  the  ears  of  the  unfortunate  chamberlain — 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  he  thoroughly  understood.  The 
Baron  d'Ende  is  a  chamberlain,  and  can  form  no  doubt  as  to 
the  views  of  his  employer,  whose  will  is  the  law  to  him, 
whose  permission  may,  he  knows  well,  but  badly  accord  with 
his  wishes.  ■'  If  you  wish  to  go  to  London,  you  may  go  to  it/ 
says  the  Baron  de  Berstett,  '  but  beware/  say  his  looks, 
'  that  you  go  thither,  for  if  you  do,  your  dismissal  is  fixed.' 
'  You  may  go/  exclaims  the  Baden  minister/  but  mind  you, 
you  may  also  ask  for  your  dismissal,  you  may  resign — (for 
ministers,  my  lords,  are  never  dismissed,  they  always  resign, 
or  obtain  permission  to  retire  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  or 
to  be  relieved  from  the  cares  of  office,) — (Laughter) — you 
may  go  to  London,  but  remember  that  you  only  have  leave  to 
return:  that  is  your  conge;'  foul  words  in  the  ears  of  any 
German  baron,  but  particularly  foul  to  the  delicate  ears  of  a 
chamberlain. — (Laughter.) — No  sooner  had  the  Baron  d'Ende 
known  that  if  he  chose  he  could  accept  the  conge  of  his  em- 
ployer and  depart,  and  that  he  also  might  return,  but  that  to 
return  as  chamberlain  he  could  never  hope,  than  he  grew  ill. 
I  believe  verily  he  grew  ill  in  earnest ;  and  that  that  part 
upon  which  he  so  pathetically  put  the  hand  of  Mr.  Leman  as 
being  affected  with  spasms,  was  attacked  with  another  spasm. 
His.  illness,  therefore,  has  continued  to  stifle  all  feelings  of 
honour,  for  it  adheres  closely  to  his  duties  as  chamberlain. 
1  do  not  say,  my  lords,  that  ministers  have  not  done  their 
duty;  I  believe  they  have;  but  it  is  proved  that  they  and 
their  agents  have  applied  in  vain  for  the  attendance  of  this 
witness  on  behalf  of  her  majesty.     K-ess  had  been  compelled 
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to  come  over  to  give  evidence  against  the  queen,  but  no  such 
compulsion  was  used  with  this  Baron  d'Ende,  Kress  was 
compelled  to  come,  for,  as  she  declared,  if  she  did  not  come 
by  fair  means  she  would  be  forced  by  foul  ones  ;  not,  indeed, 
by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  but  by  the  government 
of  Hanover ;  for,  my  lords,  there  is  a,  second  party  to  this 
bill,  besides  the  government  of  England,  which  exerts  influ- 
ence against  the  queen !  To  what  other  purpose  are  the 
Ministers,  the  Redens,  the  Grimms,  employed  m  this  affair  i 
They,  it  was,  who  procured  the  compulsion  of  Krejss  to  at- 
tend against  the  qu^en  ,  but  that  of  Baron  d'Ende,  in  favour 
of  her  majesty,  they  did  not  compel  to  come,  but  they  influ- 
enced through  terror  to  remain  away.  I  blame  not  any  of 
those  parties,  they  labourea  in  their  vocation,  and  so  also  did 
the  English  ministers  in  theirs,  when  they  honourably  exerted 
themselves  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  Baron  d'Ende. 
There  may  be  something  jocose  in  all  this,  which  may  excite 
a  smile  on  your  lordships'  countenances ;  but  I  now  seriously 
and  solemnly,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  call  upon  your  lordships 
to  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  case. 
Your  lordships  have  perceived  that  our  ministers  at  heme, 
notwithstanding  all  their  bona  jide  exertions,  are  not  sufficient 
to  run  into  all  those  places  whence  witnesses  have  been 
brought  against  the  queen,  and  whence  they  could  not  now 
be  brought.  For  here  I  ask  your  lordships,  under  these  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  which  we  are  therefore  at  present 
placed,  if  by  any  motive  which  can  be  urged  we  are  bound  to 
proceed  with  this  case  ?  From  some  causes  beyond  our  con- 
trol, we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue  this  case  with 
justice  to  the  queen  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  his  majesty,  if  his 
majesty  is  the  other  party  to  this  bill,  would  be  the  last  man 
in  his  dominions  who  would  desire  it  to  continue,  if  its  con- 
tinuance could  not  continue  with  perfect  justice  to  his  royal 
consort." 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Holland,  a  variety  of  extracts  were 
read  from  the  evidence,  to  show  that  ambassadors  and  mi- 
nisters had  used  their  influence  to  induce  witnesses  to  come 
to  England  to  give  evidence  against  the  queen ;  and  that  they 
had  even  employed  menaces,  as  »n  the  case  of  Kress,  who 
was  told  by  Baron  Berstett, — '  if  you  will  not  go  voluntarily, 
you  shall  be  forced.' 

The  counsel  in  support  of  the  bill  were  asked,  whether 
they  proposed  to  call  any  witnesses  in  reply. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  he  was  prepared  with  some 
witnesses  in  order  to  rebut  the  accusations  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy; but  unless  Col.  Browne  was  present,  he  felt  that  he 
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could  uot,  consistently  with  the  justice  of  the  case,  proceed  to 
call  them.  It  was  essential  on  his  part  to  support  the  bill ; 
but  in  justice  to  the  character  of  Colonel  Browne,  he  felt  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  defer  calling  any  witnesses  until  his 
arrival.  There  were,  it  was  true,  two  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  acted  with  him  on  the  Milan  commission  in  town,  who 
could  be  called  and  examined,  but  he  trusted  that  their  lord- 
ships would,  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  justice  which 
guided  their  decisions,  allow  Colonel  Browne  the  indulgence 
of  appearing  himself  at  their  lordships'  bar,  in  order  to  con- 
tradict the  foul  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  him. 
He  therefore  threw  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  their  lord- 
ships. As  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  defence  of  her  majesty 
had  terminated,  perhaps  their  lordships  would  allow  some  time 
before  the  summing  up  of  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  and 
during  that  interval  Colonel  Browne  wrould.  have  arrived,  and 
could  be  produced  before  their  lordships.  If  the  case  was 
then  fully  closed,  no  time  Could  be  specially  marked  out  for 
that  purpose,  and  he  therefore  trusted  that  their  lordships 
would  in  justice  allow  such  time  as  would  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  was  heard  in  support  of  this  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  Brougham. — "  Nothing  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
Solicitor-General  or  his  learned  leader  could  induce  him  to 
give  up  the  question  which  he  had  before  submitted — whether 
or  not  their  lordships  now  constituted  a  court  of  justice?  He 
liad  been  tied  down,  he  had  been  bound  by  his  learned  friends 
Dn  the  other  side  in  nine-fold  technicalities ;  he  had  been  im- 
peded at  every  step  he  took  through  the  mazes  of  that  cori- 
tpiracy  which  it  was  his  object  to  develop.  He  was  then 
referred  to  the  rules  of  courts  below,  and  to  the  principles  of 
'justice  as  formally  laid  down  in  other  places.  But  now,  when 
ibey  were  called  on  to  abandon  every  principle  observed  in 
those  courts,  every  rule,  and  were  about  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
all  regularity,  about  to  do  what  never  yet  entered  into  the  head 
of  a  legal  practitioner,  they  were  told  that  they  were  a  body 
of  men  exercising  a  most  ample  discretion,  and  might  regard 
themselves  as  sitting  judicially  or  legislatively  as  they  pleased. 
They  were  indeed  not  to  be  bound  down  by  rules;  but  he 
would  ask  them  whether,  since  forms  and  modes,  those  hand- 
maids of  justice,  were  first  introduced — whether,  since  justice 
was  first  administered  in  this  land,  any  thing  so  monstrou? 
had  been,  he  would  not  say  entertained,  but  attempted?  Who 
or  what  was  this  Colonel  Browne?  Was  it  because  he  was 
incidentally  affected  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings  that 
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the  Queen  of  England  was  to  be  forgotten  ?  Forgotten  !  did 
he  say?  No,  injured,  trampled  upon?  Was  it  because  this 
jieutenant-colonel,  in  he  knew  not  what  regiment  of  hussars, 
but  in  he  knew  what  Milanese  commission — was  it  because 
the  character  of  this  man  was  brought  somehow  into  jeopardy, 
that  the  interests,  the  rights  of  her  majesty,  were  to  be  lost 
sight  of?  And  against  whom  was  this  monstrous  novelty 
directed  ?  Against  one  entitled  to  every  advantage,  upon  every 
principle  of  law,  where  the  balance  was  supposed  even  be- 
tween the  prosecutor  and  defendant?  But  it  was  now  appre- 
hended that  a  favourite  agent*  had  got  into  danger;  and  though 
it  was  obvious  that  his  case  must  be  disposed  of  ultimately 
after  the  present  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  termination, 
it  was  asserted  on  the  other  side  that  they  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. He  would  not  then  stop  to  argue  that  point,  but  con- 
tend that  it  was  utterly  new,  that  it  had  never  before  been 
heard  of  in  any  court  of  judicature,,  that  the  prosecutor  should 
have  a  liberty  of  suspending  an  inquiry,  in  order  thereby  to  be 
enabled  to  mend  his  case,  or  to  defend  his  agent.  If,  indeed, 
he  should  argue  the  point  to  which  be  alluded,  he  believed 
that  every  principle  of  English  law  might  be  quoted  in  his 
favour. 

"  But  it  was,  in  fact,  not  true,  that  they  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise on  the  other  side.  In  his  opening  speech,  they  who  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  attend  to  it  must  remember,  that 
though  he  charged  no  conspiracy  directly — although  he  ab- 
stained as  much  as  possible  from  the  use  of  the  odious  word, 
and  although  he  had  treated  the  conduct  of  the  agents  at 
Milan,  as  conduct  which  merely  went  to  damage  the  queen's 
cause,  and  had  tendered  evidence  with  a  view  only  to  that  pro- 
position, he  had  at  the  same  time  added,  that  these  persons, 
without  applying  any  fresh  epithets  to  them,  had  acted  in  that 
way  which  conspirators  and  plotters  would  certainly  have 
adopted,  and  without  which  they  could  not  have  carried  their 
measures  into  effect.  Could  any  man  in  his  senses  believe, 
for  one  instant,  that  the  getters  up  of  this  prosecution  expected 
to  steer  through  their  whole  case  without  one  attack  being 
made  upon  Browne  or  others  ?  On  the  answer  of  every  honest 
mind  to  this  question,  he  would  rest  his  objection  to  this  last 
and  hiiherto  unheard  of  application.  They  on  the  other  side 
were,  he  repeated  it,  not  taken  by- surprise.  Their  object  was 
to  rebut  Pomarti's  evidence ;  but  had  not  their  lordships 
themselves  observed  What  took  place  the  moment  Pomarti's 
name  was  mentioned  ?  Had  they  not  seen  how  his  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side  instantly  drew  forth  from  their  bags  a 
brief  dedicated  to  the  use  of  Pomarti.     These  innocent  i>;en- 
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tlemen,  the  agents  of  yet  more  innocent  persons,  no  sooner 
heard  the  name  of  Pomarti  aunounced,  than  they  found  in 
their  repositories  something  that  suited  him  exactly.  How 
were  they  qualified  to  cross-examine  Pomarti  as  they  had 
done,  except  by  the  information  which  they  had  received  from 
Milan  ?  Would  their  lordships  believe  that  these  simple, 
innocent,  and  ignorant  persons,  knew  nothing  of  a  certain 
process  which  had  been  carried  on  at  Milan,  and  in  which 
damages  were  sought  against  Vimercati  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  a  conspiracy  ?  They  were,  in  fact,  in  possession  of 
all  the  evidence  which  they  could  derive  from  Colonel  Browne 
in  person ;  but  whether  they  had  or  not,  was  not  material  to 
the  question  in  the  view  he  took  of  it.  If  the  cross-exami- 
nation were  referred  to,  it  would  be  seen  that  many  questions 
were  put  on  points  that  must  have  been  supplied  by  Colonel 
Browne,  and  which  clearly  indicated  that  Browne  was  pre- 
viously aware  of  the  effect  of  Pomarti's  evidence.  His 
learned  friends — he  ought  to  say  their  employers — never  had 
the  audacity  to  intimate  that  Colonel  Browne  was  not  a  partv 
to  the  whole  of  these  proceedings.  They  would  scarcely  say 
that  he  had  not  received  due  notice,  or  that  he  had  not  been 
furnished  with  a  list  of  witnesses.  He  and  his  friends  who 
acted  with  him  on  her  majesty's  behalf  had  felt  all  along  the 
possibility  of  such  an  application  as  that  now  made.  But 
would  their  lordships  stop  short?  Would  they  suspend  her 
majesty  in  that  state  of  irritation,  or  rather  disease,  such  as 
he  never  before  saw  afflicting  a  human  creature  ;  would  they, 
when  they  turned  theii  eyes  to  that  situation  in  which  the 
illustrious  victim  had  been  so  long  detained,  would  they  then 
heap  a  new  wrong  upon  her  head,  by  departing  not  only  from 
all  the  ordiuary  rules  of  courts  of  justice,  but  from  rules  laid 
down  by  themselves  in  this  very  process?  Such  a  proceeding 
would  be  strange  to  all  our  courts,  and  strange  to  all  our 
lawyers ;  and  the  more  strange,  that  it  should  be  adopted  at 
such  a  period  of  the  inquiry,  that  evidence  should  be  tendered 
at  such  a  moment;  to  mend  a  ease  rotten  in  itself  originally,  and 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  defence.  This,  indeed,  would  be  to 
combine  oppression,  wrong,  and  irregularity,  for  the  purpose 
of  needless,  and  gratuitous,  and  shameless  cruelty." 

Mr.  Den  man. — "The  ground  on  which  this  before  un- 
heard-of application  was  made,  was  simply  that  Colonel 
Browne  was  not  in  England,  but  in  Milan.  But  the  counsel 
for  her  majesty  complained  of  this  very  fact.  They  contended 
that  Colonel  Browne  ought  to  be  in  England — that  he  ought 
to  be  here  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  to  defend  his  practices. 
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But,  because  he  was  not  here,  was  the  case  of  the  queen  to 
be  injured  ?  Was  her  situation,  on  that  account,  to  be  rendered 
worse  ?  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  anomalous  point  in  this 
most  anomalous  proceeding  that  her  majesty  was  ignorant  of 
the  mode  by  which  she  had  been  brought  to  trial.  She  knew 
not  whether  the  charges  proceeded  from  the  Milan  commis- 
sion alone,  or  had  been  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  court 
of  Hanover.  Their  origin  was,  however,  only  to  be  looked 
for  amongst  the  proceedings  of  the  Milan  commission,  or  in 
the  archives  of  Hanoverian  justice.  Either  from  the  Milan 
commission,  or  from  the  court  of  Hanover,  these  proceedings 
emanated  ;  and  it  would  be  most  shameful,  when  the  case  for 
the  defence  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  if  the  evidence 
of  persons  sent  out  from  England  on  this  commission — -evi- 
dence that  had  not  before  been  tendered — were  to  be  admitted, 
in  order  to  make  out  a  new  case.  The  courts  of  justice  below 
had  been  much  talked  of;  but  they  ought  to  blush,  and  hide 
their  heads,  when  those  courts  were  mentioned.  What  indi- 
vidual had  ever  been  cited  before  those  courts,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  proceedings  which  had  led  to  his  trial  ?  He 
must  know  his  prosecutor;  he  must  know  that  depositions 
against  him  had  been  taken  before  a  magistrate  ;  and  he  must 
also  know  that  evidence  was  adduced  before  a  grand  jury, 
sufficiently  strong  to  justify  them  in  finding  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment. But  here  not  one  of  those  preliminary  steps  had  been 
observed.  Therefore,  so  far  from  Colonel  Browne's  absence 
being  a  good  reason  for  granting  the  extraordinary  indulgence 
that  was  required,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  reason  for  the  further  con- 
demnation of  the  course  that  had  been  pursued.  Colonel 
Browne  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have  been  here,  at  all  events, 
as  a  Milan  commissioner,  in  the  first  instance,  if  he  were  not 
required  as  a  witness  in  the  second.  But  Colonel  Browne's 
character  was  to  be  cleared  !  Yes,  the  character  of  every  body 
was  to  be  purified,  except  the  character  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  He  (Mr.  Denman)  had  not  condemned  the  Milan 
commission — he  had  said  nothing  about  it.  Still,  however, 
he  did  not  know  but  that  he  might  have  to  charge  every  one  of 
those  three  commissioners  with  the- grossest  and  the  most 
infamous  misconduct.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  would 
do  so  ;  he  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  had  evidence  of  that 
nature ;  but  he  would  contend  that,  if  he  had  such  evidence, 
he  possessed  the  right  of  bringing  it  forward.  But,  when  he 
stated  this,  he  was  met  by  a  thousand  panegyrics,  not  only  on 
these  gentlemen,  but  on  the  character  of  Mr.  This  and  of  Mr. 
That — in  short,  on  the  character  of  all  those  who  were  con- 
cerned.    He  was  stopped  at  the  threshold  of  this  part  of  the 
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defence  by  panegyrics  on  some  persons  who  were  known  to 
have  been  employed,  as  well  as  by  eulogies  drawn  up  in  blank 
for  any  person  whom  circumstances  might  bring  into  notice. 
He   complained   of   the   absence  of    Colonel  Browne,   who 
ought  to  have  been  in  this  country ;  he  complained  of  the  pre- 
tence  on   which  this  additional  delay  was  now  called  for— 
called  for,  he  would  say,  with  no  more  regard  for  her  majesty 
than  if  she  were  the  inanimate  subject  of  a  chemical   expe- 
riment.    It  was  false  to  say  that  the  counsel  on  the  other  side 
did  not  know  that  witnesses  were  to  be  called  with  respect  to 
the  Milan  commission— it  was  false  to  say,  that  no  expectation 
was  entertained  of  their  conduct  being  inquired  into.     From 
the  commencement  of    the   proceeding  inquiries  had    been 
made  as  to  the  conduct  of  Vimercati  and  Colonel  Browne — 
inquiries  had  been  constantly  directed    to   the  witnesses,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  they  had  not  been  tampered  with. 
Questions  relative  to  that  fact  were  put  to  Majocchi,  and  to 
every  other  witness.     How  then  could  it  be  said  that  nothing 
had  been  done  which  could  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  commissioners  would  not  be  considered  ?    It  was 
quite  clear  that  a  contrary  inference  must  have  been   drawn 
from  all  that  had  occurred.     If  this  were  the  fact,  why  was 
not  Colonel  Browne  present  ?    The  same  ship  that  brought 
over  Pomarti,  whose  statements  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  their  lordships^   might  have  carried  over  Colonel  Browne 
himself,  who  ought  at  that  moment  to  be  present  at  that  bar. 
He  would   not  condemn   Colonel  Browne  unheard;  but  he 
Mould  not  condemn  the -queen,  on  account  of  his  absence,  to 
a  further  protraction   of  her   most  painful  situation.     In  any 
case  it  would  be  a  most  unjust  proceeding;  but  it  was   stilL 
worse   in  a  case   where  female  character  and  female  feeling 
were  so  deeply  affected.     If  delay  were  now  granted,  he  must 
consider  that  delay  to  be  indefinite.     What  was  there  in  the 
proceeding  that  justified  his  learned  friends  in  asking  for  this 
indulgence  ?  This  was  a  divorce  bill — a  bill  also  of  pains  and 
penalties.     As  a  divorce  bill  it  was   originally  defended   and 
attacked.     But  the  next  day  after  that  defence  and  attack, 
they  were  told,  by  authority  which  could  not,  perhaps  be  con- 
tradicted, that  the  divorce  clause  was  not  an  important  part  of 
the  bill.     Some  supposed  that  that  portion  of  the   bill  was  to 
be  given  up,  and  that  their  lordships  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
inflict   the  pain  and   penalty  of  expressing   an    unfavourable 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  this  illustrious  lady,  without  fol- 
lowing up  the  proceeding  any  further.     Supposing  it  to  be  so, 
still  their  lordships  must  arrive  at  their  conclusion  by  con- 
sidering how  the  evidence  bore  on  the  facts  stated  in  the 
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preamble  of  the  bill ;  on  that,  and  on  that  alone,  could  they 
decide. 

"  He  denied  that  the  indulgence  now  called  for  was  ne- 
cessary to  that  decision.  If  such  an  indulgence  were  granted, 
it  must  necessarily  be  reciprocal,  and  thus  there  would  be  no 
end  to  those  proceedings.  And  when  he  heard  what  was 
going  on  around  him  in  the  world,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
the  delay  was  called  for  with  that  very  view  by  some  of  those 
persons  with  whom  his  learned  friends  were  in  communication. 
H  Colonel  Browne  were  allowed  to  be  examined,  every  wit- 
ness whose  conduct  was  called  in  question,  every  individual 
whose  name  was  mentioned  iu  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings, would  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  exculpation.  Their 
lordships  would  have  to  send  every  three  weeks  to  Milan,  to 
to  see  how  far  the  testimony  of  those  persons  could  be  shaken, 
or  on  what  points  it  could  be  confirmed  ;  and  this  unwieldy 
process,  almost  too  unwieldy  for  the  frame  of  man  to  bear, 
and  almost  too  intricate  for  the  mind  of  man  to  comprehend, 
would  never  be  brought  to  a  termination. 

"  They  had  been  told  that,  though  her  majesty  would  be 
allowed  no  list  of  witnesses — though  no  specification  of  time 
or  place  would  be  afforded  her — though  no  particular  offence 
would  be  pointed  out  to  her — still  she  should  not  suffer  by 
this  proceeding,  because  she  should  be  allowed  almost  her 
own  time  to  bring  forward  her  defence,  and  to  conclude  it. 
That  time  had  now  come.  The  circumstances  of  her  ma- 
jesty's defence  had  been  developed,  as  far  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  her  majesty's  counsel  to  lay  them  before  their  lord- 
ships ;  and  they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  thought 
they  had  a  right  now  to  bring  that  defence  to  a  close.  Were 
they,  then,  at  this  moment,  to  be  again  deluded  and  deceived  ? 
Three  years  ago  the  Milan  commission  was  sitting  ;  and,  instead 
of  slating  that  her  majesty's  counsel  could,  in  the  opening  of 
the  defence,  have  adverted  to  the  evidence  of  Pomarti,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  his  learned  friends  had  inquired 
whether  Pomarti  was  in  the  country  when  that  opening  was 
made.  It  was  competent  for  them  to  have  done  so  ;  and, 
had  they  adopted  that  natural  course,  they  would  have  found 
that  the  fact  was  not  so.  They  would  have  learned  that 
Pomarti  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  enable  his  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Brougham,  to  have  made  such  a  statement.  But,  look- 
ing to  every  other  part  of  his  learned  friend's  opening,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  conduct  of  the  Mi-!an  commission  was 
intimately  concerned  with  this  proceeding  ;  it  was  most  evi- 
dent that  its  character  would  be  frequently  referred  to ;  and, 
if  his  learned  friends  were  not  ready  to  defend  the  conduct  of 
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the  commissioners,  was  the  queen  to  be  subjected  to  the 
excruciating  torture  of  a  still  longer  delay  ?  The  question 
was,  as  his  learned  friend  had  stated  it,  '  Are  you,  or  are  you 
not,  an  English  court  of  justice  V  If  they  were  so,  let  any 
instance  be  pointed  out,  in  an  English  court  of  justice,  where 
the  defence  made  against  a  prosecution  was  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  delaying  the  decision. 

"  It  was  fit  that  their  lordships  should  look  a  little  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  case  had  been  conducted.  When  he  and 
his  learned  friends  proceeded  with  the  defence,  they  asked 
for  no  indulgence  ;  they  demanded  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
state  those  facts,  the  introduction  of  which  was  made  the 
foundation  of  the  proposition  for  delay.  If  they  had  no  right 
to  do  so,  why  had  they  not  been  stopped  ?  Surely  they  ought 
then  to  have  been  told,  by  the  other  side,  '  You  must  now 
make  your  election,  and  proceed  as  you  think  proper,  either 
to  call  those  witnesses,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  so  ;  but  we 
now  apprize  you,  that  if  you  intend  to  call  them,  a  longer  time 
will  be  required,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  contradict  their  evi- 
dence.' They  ought  to  have  been  told  that  such  an  election 
would  be  admitted.  They  were  not,  however,  asked  to  make 
any  such  election — no  such  notice  was  given  to  them  ;  but  they 
were  now  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  as  they  had  before  been 
by  the  application  relative  to  the  fictitious  witnesses  from 
Lugano,  about  whom  they  heard  not  a  word  until  the  appli- 
cation for  delay  was  made.  Without  having  previously  uttered 
a  word  relative  to  those  supposed  witnesses,  the  counsel  for 
the  bill  were  allowed  all  the  credit  of  having  summoned  them, 
and  of  being  deprived  of  their  evidence  merely  by  adverse 
circumstances.  This  was  a  fair  subject  of  complaint,  because 
her  majesty's  counsel  could  not  have  calculated  on  such  ar 
application  ;  neither  could  they,  in  the  present  instance,  have 
contemplated  that  a  delay  would  be  demanded.  He  relied 
on  what  they  had  frequently  heard  declared  by  their  lord- 
ships, namely,  that  they  were  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  he 
called  for  equal  and  impartial  justice. 

"  From  the  beginning,  her  majesty's  counsel  had  no  such 
indulgence  granted  to  them,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be 
refused  to  the  other  side.  In  the  first  instance  the  queen 
desired  that  the  whole  proceeding  should  be  delayed  till  all 
the  evidence  was  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  bring- 
ing the  case  to  a  conclusion,  as  if  it  were  in  an  ordinary 
court  of  justice.  That  was,  however,  denied.  The  prose- 
cution was  then  allowed  to  go  on  ;  the  charge  was  completed, 
and  time  was  given  for  the  defence.  Good  God  !  would 
their  lordships  now,  after  the  prosecution  was  completed  in  all 

vol,  it.     t.  3  H 
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its  parts — after  the  case  had  been  opened  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  the  Attorney-General — after  evidence  had  been 
heard  in  support  of  the  charges — after  the  Solicitor-General 
had  summed  up  with  all  his  ingenuity — after  that  summing 
up  had  been  laid  before  their  lordships  and  before  the  country, 
unanswered,  for  some  time — would  they  now,  after  all  this, 
grant  a  further  delay  ?  All  the  consolation  they  had,  when 
the  proceedings  for  the  prosecution  were  closed,  was  derived 
from  the  statement,  that,  if  her  majesty's  counsel  could  prove 
the  charges  which  were  then  sent  forth  to  the  country  to  be 
infamous  slanders,  they  could  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
lordships  at  the  termination  of  the  case.  Her  majesty's 
counsel  had  demonstrated  by  evidence,  they  had  demonstrated 
by  argument,  they  had  satisfied  the  country,  they  haS  satisfied 
all  posterity,  that  her  majesty  had  been  foully  and  falsely  ac- 
cused ;  and  he  now  called  on  their  lordships  to  pronounce  a 
verdict  of  acquittal." 

The  Attorney-General  replied.  He  principally  dwelt 
upon  the  circumstance  of  the  counsel  against  the  prosecution 
not  having  at  first  stated  that  they  meant  to  bring  forward 
eharges  of  a  conspiracy  for  subornation  of  perjury.  He  also 
complained  that  he  had  been  accused  of  having  formerly 
jnade  an  application  for  delay,  founded  on  a  representation 
.elative  to  fictitious  witnesses,  said  to  be  expected  from 
Lugano.     He  denied  that  they  were  fictitious. 

After  some  observations  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Earl  Grey,  the  house  took  till  the  following  day  to  consider 
of  the  propriety  of  granting  or  refusing  the  delay  required 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

Adjourned. 


FORTIETH  DAY,— TUESDAY,  OCT.  24. 

Earl  Grey  thought  it  would  be  fit  for  their  lordships  to 
have  before  them  all  the  depositions  which  had  been  submit- 
ted to  the  secret  committee,  in  order  to  compare  them  with 
the  evidence  subsequently  given  by  the  witnesses,  before  they 
could  attempt  to  come  to  a  decision  in  this  case.  He  merely 
said  thus  much  with  a  view  of  directing  their  lordships'  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  on  which  it  was  his  intention  at  a 
subsequent  period  to  make  a  motion,  and  of  which  he  now 
gave  notice. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  after  the  most  mature  delibera- 
tion, thought  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  queen  to  grant  the 
delay  sought  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  ' 
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The  Earl  of  Darnley  took  this  opportunity  to  enter  his 
individual  protest  against  any  further  proceeding,  upon  the 
three  following  grounds  : — 1st,  The  difficulty  of  pursuing  the 
clue  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  collected  for  the  prose- 
cution, and  ascertaining  whether  subornation  of  perjury  had 
not  been  committed :  2dly,  The  abstraction  of  Rastelli  :  Sdly, 
The  failure  in  procuring  Baron  Von  Ende  as  a  witness  for 
her  majesty.  Any  one  of  these  grounds,  he  thought,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  induce  their  lordships  to  reject  the  bill  ; 
but,  taken  altogether,  they  were  irresistible,  and  rendered  it 
palpable  that  substantial  justice  could  not  be  done  to  her 
majesty. 

The  Marquis  Camden  made  an  eulogium  on  Colonel 
Browne. 

Lord  Holland  deprecated  this  mocte  of  proceeding. 
From  all  discussion  on  the  transactions  in  which  Colonel 
Browne  appeared  to  have  been  engaged,  he  would  refrain ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  he  thought  that  the  friends  of  Colonel  Browne 
in  that  house  ought  also  to  refrain  from  panegyric. 

It  was  decided  by  the  house  that  the  delay  required  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  could  not  be  granted. 

Counsel  were  called  in;  and  the  counsel  in  support  of  the 
bill  were  informed,  that  the  house  does  not  think  fit  to  grant 
the  delay  proposed,  but  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  house 
that  they  should  now  proceed. 

Captain  Thomas  Briggs  was  again  called  in,  and  further 
examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-General  as  follows  : 

You  have  stated  that  you  commanded  the  Leviathan  at  the  time  thai 
her  royal  highness  was  on  board  that  ship  ?        I  have. 

Do  you  remember  Lieutenant  Hownam  being  on  board  that  ship  with 
her  royal  highness?        I  do. 

You  have  stated  that  Pergami  also  was  on  board  that  ship?  I 
have. 

Do  you  recollect  having  any  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Hownam 
upon  the  subject  of  Pergami  ?        1  do. 

Was  it  a  conversation  about  Pergami's  being  admitted  to  a  seat  at  her 
royal  highness's  table  ?        It  was. 

State  what  Lieutenant  Hownam  stated  to  you  upon  that  occasion? 
I  observed  to  Lieutenant  Hownam  in  a  conversation,  that  Captain 
Pechell  had  told  me  that  Pergami  stood  behind  his  chair  when  the 
princess  was  embarked  on  board  the  Clorinde  frigate,  and  1  asked  how 
it  was  that  he  was  now  admitted  to  her  royal  highness's  table?  upon 
which  he  replied,  that  he  was  sorry  it  was  so,  he  was  sorry  the  princess 
had  admitted  him,  that  he  had  entreated  heron  his  knees,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  not  to  admit  him  to  her  table,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Did  he  state  to  you  when  this  happened?  No,  he  did  not  state  the 
immediate  time. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what  did  he  state?  To  the  best 
3  H  2 
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of  my  recollection,  he  told  me  it  was  the  day  in  which  the  situation  of 
Pergami  was  changed,  that  is  to  say,  the  very  first  day  that  Pergami 
dined  with  her  royal  highness  at  table. 

CROSS-EXAMINED    BY    THE    ATTORNEY-GENERAL    OE    THE 

QUEEN. 

When  did  this  conversation  on  board  the  Leviathan  happen  t  It 
happened  when  the  ship  was  on  her  voyage  between  Port  Ferrajo  and 
Palermo. 

What  year  was  that  ?         In  1815. 

What  time  of  the  year  ?         The  month  of  November. 

Who  was  present  at  the  same  time  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that  any 
one  was. 

Try  and  recollect  ?  We  were  in  conversation  together  walking  the 
deck,  Mr.  Hownam  and  1,  as  we  occasionally  did,  after  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

You  frequently  used  to  walk  with  him  on  the  deck,  talking  on  various 
subjects  ?         Occasionally,  not  very  frequently. 

It  is  not  meant  every  half  hour  ?        No,  not  every  day. 

Occasionally  ?         Yes. 

Y'ou  do  not  mean  to  represent  this  as  the  only  conversation  you  had 
with  Lieutenant  Hownam  ?        No. 

Neither  before  nor  since  ?        No. 

Had  you  frequent  conversations  with  him  since  that  ?         Yes. 

You  have  seen  him  since?  Yes,  he  came  down  to  me  from  Bran- 
denburgh-house,  and  wanted  to  find  out  the  na'lure  of  the  testimony  I 
meant  to  give  here,  on  which  I  declined  having  any  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject ;  it  was  about  seven  in  the  morning  he  came  to  Ports- 
mouth ;  on  his  taking  his  leave  of  me,  he  said,  he  should  feel  obliged  if  I 
would  tell  him  whether  any  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  cabins  of 
the  Leviathan,  for  that  he  did  not  recollect  that  there  had  been  any ; 
upon  which  I  expressed  my  surprise,  and  brought  to  his  recollection 
that  alterations  had  been  made,  and  made  in  his  presence;  he  took  his 
leave. 

In  short,  he  had  forgotten  the  circumstance  you  are  now  mentioning? 
I  presume  so. 

You  mentioned  something  to  him  about  Captain  Pechell  and  Per- 
gami; Captain  Pechell  had  made  some  difficulties;  had  he  not  some 
objection  to  her  royal  highness  having  Pergami  sit  at  table  on  board 
his  ship?  He  positively  would  not  sit  down  with  Pergami;  no 
objections  to  her  royal  highness  at  all,  but  to  Pergami. 

He  positively  refused  to  permit  Pergami  to  sit  down  ?  I  never 
heard  him. 

That  was  the  subject  of  your  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Hownam  ? 
No,  the  subject  of  my  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Hownam  was,  that 
he  stood  behind  the  chair. 

JWere  you  not  talking,  upon  that  occasion,  with  Lieutenant  How- 
nam, about  the  reason  which  had  induced  Captain  Pechell  to  refuse  to 
allow  Pergami  to  sit  down  at  his  table  ?        No. 

1  understood  you  to  say,  you  began  by  saying  that  Captain  Pechell 
had  said  to  you  that  Pergami  had  stood  behind  his  chair  ?        Yes. 

Did  you  not  say  so?        Yes. 

Therefore,  you  were  talking  about  Captain  Pechell  and  Pergami? 
We  were. 

And  you  were  mentioning  an  observation  Captain  Pechell  had  made 
to  you  about  Pergami  ?        I  was. 
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Aud  that  observation  operated  as  a  reason  why  Captain  Pechell  did 
not  like  Pergamito  sit  down  at  table  with  him,  did  it  not?  I  cannot 
say  it  did,  because  it  was  long  afterwards  that  Captain  Pechell  objected 
to  sitting  down  with  him;  it  was  not  at  that  time,  it  was  after  CaDtain 
Pechell  met  the  princess  the  second  time,  which  was  at  Messina. 

Did  you  make  any  note  of  this  conversation  at  the  time  it  happened? 
None  whatever. 

Aud  you  aie  now  speaking  as  to  what  you  recollect  at  a  distance 
of  five  years?         I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  that  conversation. 

When  did  you  first  repeat  it  again  to  anybody  ?  I  believe  I  have 
mentioned  it  several  times  in  conversation. 

Do  you  recollect  any  one  of  the  times  ?  1  recollect  it  was  brought 
to  my  particular  remembrance  from  a  letter  I  received,  desiring  to  know 
whether  such  conversation  had  taken  place. 

About  what  time  was  that?  I  suppose  about  seven  or  eight 
weeks  ago. 

While  this  proceeding  was  going  on?  Since  the  house  met  the 
first  time. 

When  did  you  first  mention  it  after  that  you  say  that  brought  it  to 
your  recollection?  I  wrote  it  in  answer.  1  was  called  upon  to  say 
whether  such  conversation  had  happened,  and  I  wrote  that  it  had  hap- 
pened, that  it  was  true. 

You  say  that  letter  brought  it  to  your  recollection  ?  I  did  not  mean 
that;  the  fact  was  never  absent  from  my  recollection  at  all. 

It  was  never  absent  from  your  recollection  a  moment  ?  I  remember 
the  conversation  perfectly  well,  and  have  always  remembered  it;  and 
when  I  was  written  to,  to  know  whether  such  a  conversation  had  taken 
place,  I  answered  it,  saying  it  had. 

You  say  it  was  always  in  your  recollection;  will  you  name  any  other 
person  to  whom  you  mentioned  it  before  that  letter  was  written,  seven 
or  eight  weeks  ago?  I  have  mentioned  it  once  or  twice;  L  mentioned 
it  on  several  occasions;  I  perhaps  could  name  who  were  present  when  I 
have  mentioned  such  a  thing;  I  remember  once  having  told  Sir  George 
Cockburn  it  had  happened. 

You  mean  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ?  Yes;  that  is  some 
time  ago. 

How  long  ago?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say ;  but  I  dare  say  many  months 
ago,  as  many  as  four  or  five;  but  I  had  mentioned  it  long  before  1  kuew 
1  was  to  mention  it  in  this  house. 

Sir  George  Cockburn  had  been  asking  you  some  question  upon  i.he 
subject,  had  he  not?        No. 

You  began  the  conversation?  We  were  talking;  I  forget  what 
led  to  my  men'ioning  it;  1  remember  the  fact  of  my  mentioning  it  to 
him ;  I  declare  I  do  not  know  what  led  to  it. 

You  have  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  the  king  lately,  have  you 
not?        I  have,  when  he  was  at  Portsmouth. 

Since  you  were  last  examined  in  this  house  ?  /  Since  I  was  last 
examined  in  this  house. 

RE-EXAMINED  BY  ME.  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Have  you  the  command  of  the  guard-ship  at  Portsmouth  ?  I  have, 
the  Queen  Charlotte. 

And  had  at  the  time  his  majesty  was  there?         I  had. 

Did  you,  when  you  dined  with  his  majesty,  dine  in  company  with 
other  officers  who  had  paid  their  respects  to  his  majesty  at  Portsmouth  ? 
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Yes,  all  the  navy  who  were  at  Portsmouth ;  every  one  of  the  captains, 
without  exeeotion. 

EXAMINED    BY    THE    LORDS. 

Earl  of  Morlcy. — When  the  conversation  took  place  between  your- 
self and  Lieutenant  Hownam,  did  anything  pass  which  indicated  the 
period  or  place  at  which  Pergami  first  dined  with  her  royal  highness  ? 
No. 

Can  you  take  upon  yourself  positively  to  swear,  that  the  words 
spoken  by  Lieutenant  Hownarj  were,  "  I  had  gone  down  upon  my 
knees  to  implore  her  royal  highness  so  and  so,"  and  not  the  words  "  I 
could  have  done  so?"  I  understood  him  to  have  said,  he  had  entreated 
her  royal  highness  upon  his  knees,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Earl  of  Darlington. — You  were  understood  to  say,  you  had  kept  no 
memorandum  of  the  conversation  that  passed  at  that  period  between  you 
and  Lieutenant  Hownam ;  you  were  also  understood  to  say,  it  was  in 
the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  1815,  being  now  five  years  since 
the  conversation  passed;  have  the  goodness  to  say,  whether  you  think 
that  you  can  recollect  private  conversations  that  have  passed  five  years 
since,  common  conversations  between  you  and  another?  Generally 
speaking,  1  cannot;  but  1  have  a  perfect  remembrance  of  that,  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  called  his  attention  to  what  Captaru  Pechellhad 
told  me. 

Earl  of  Morley. — Did  Lieutenant  Hownani  or  not  state  to  you,  that 
the  first  time  at  which  Pergami  dined  at  the  table  of  her  royal  highness, 
it  arose  from  circumstances  that  occurred  accidentally  at  the  moment,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  previous  arrangement?  1  understood  him  to 
be  giving  an  answer  to  a  question  I  had  asked  him,  and  1  understood 
it  to  have  happened  on  the  day  the  change  took  place  from  his  being  a 
servant  to  becoming  a  companion. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  stated,  that,  as  the  case  now  stood, 
he  should  not  trouble  the  house  with  any  more  witnesses. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  it  natu- 
rally arose  for  him  to  say  whether  he  had  any  evidence  in  re- 
joinder to  give  in  this  case,  to  rebut  anything  which  had  now 
been  proved,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  now  placed,  he  had  no  evidence  to  tender. 


Mr.  Denman  then  proceeded  to  address  their  lordships. 
"  Under  any  circumstances  in  which  it  was  possible  for  any 
advocate  to  be  called  on  to  discharge  the  solemn  duty  then 
imposed  upon  him,  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  request  the  merciful  indulgence  of  their  lordships  to  the 
individual  who  had  to  address  them  ;  and  perhaps  there  was 
something  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  he  him- 
self came  forward,  which  made  it  more  fitting  and  necessary 
that  he  should  receive  an  ampler  portion  of  that  indulgence, 
of  which   he  was   fully  sensible   that  he  stood   so  much  in 
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need.  For  certainly,  after  the  application  which  had  been 
yesterday  made,  and  the  wish  which  had  been  yesterday  ex- 
pressed by  the  Attorney-General,  that  all  the  evidence  he  had 
to  offer  in  contradiction  to  that  offered  on  behalf  of  the  queen 
should  be  postponed  until  their  lordships  had  decided  whether 
the  evidence  of  Colonel  BroWne  should  be  received  or  not,  it 
was  only  natural  to  expect  that,  besides  the  solitary  witness 
whom  he  had  called  to  a  sirigle  point  of  evidence,  there  might 
have  been  a  considerable  mass  of  contradictory  testimony  to 
consider,  especially  as  the  whole  of  his  (the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral's) cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  was 
such  as  led  plainly  to  the  inference,  that  it  was  intended  to  go 
at  length  into  evidence  in  reply,  and  was,  therefore,  such  as 
kept  his  (Mr.  Denman's)  attention  continually  suspended,  and 
diverted  his  mind  from  that  connexion  with  the  case  made 
upon  the  other  side,  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pre- 
serve, in  the  contemplation  of  being  required  to  proceed 
immediately  with  his  summing  up.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
make  any  complaint  of  that  circumstance ;  because  during 
the  time  that  had  elapsed  in  proof  of  the  accusations  against 
her  majesty,  and  likewise  of  the  defence,  he  should  have  been 
deficient  in  his  duty  as  the  queen's  counsel  if  he  had  not  paid 
the  closest  attention  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 

"  He  should,  therefore,  without  further  preface,  proceed 
to  make  his  remarks  upon  the  whole  of  that  evidence ;  evi- 
dence which  (he  said  it  boldly)  had  satisfied  his  mind,  had 
satisfied  the  minds  of  his  learned  friends  with  whom  he  acted, 
had  satisfied  the  minds  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and  those 
too  of  all  the  civilized  nations  in  the  world,  who  were  looking 
with  a  deep  interest  on  these  momentous  proceedings,  that  his 
illustrious  client  had  established  such  a  defence,  as  made  it 
imperative  on  their  lordships  to  give  her  a  most  complete 
acquittal  of  all  the  charges  which  had  been  preferred  against 
her.  He  wished  to  proceed  to  that  examination  with  ail  that 
calmness  and  deliberation,  and  absence  from  all  personal 
feeling  and  violence,  which  were  so  necessary  to  be  observed, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  investigation  of  the  truth.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  many  interlocutory  con- 
tests and  debates  which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  these 
proceedings,  there  might  not  have  been  exhibited  a  tone  and 
a  temper  for  which  an  apology  was  requisite  ;  but  it  was  no 
other  than  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  case,  and  its  tre- 
mendous consequences  to  his  illustrious  client  and  the 
country,. and  the  deep  anxiety  with  which  an  advocate  must 
be  overwhelmed  in  coming  to  the  consideration  of  it. 

"  They  had   been  charged  with  making  use  of  invective, 
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declamation,  and  violence,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an 
effect,  not  in,  but  out  of,  doors  ;  nay,  he  begged  leave  to 
state,  that  his  learned  friend  had  seemed  to  think  that,  on 
some  occasions,  they  had  borne  personally  too  hard  upon 
him;  but  he  must  disclaim  all  intention  of  bearing  hard  upon 
him,  or  of  casting  any  imputation  upon  his  honour  and  cha- 
racter ;  and,  therefore,  if,  from  what  fell  from  him  yesterday, 
he  (the  Attorney- General)  supposed  that  he  (Mr.  Denman) 
questioned  his  veracity,  he  begged  to  say,  that  if  anything  that 
dropped  from  him  at  that  time  could  be  clothed  with  such  a 
supposition,  and  could  warrant  such  an  assumption,  he  une- 
quivocally retracted  it  before  the  assembly  in  the  face  of 
which  it  was  made,  and  was  sorry  that  any  language  of  his 
should  have  led  to  such  a  mistake.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  no 
intention  of  giving  uneasiness  in  any  quarter ;  but  he  must  say, 
he  felt  it  deeply  and  often  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding. 
It  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  a  man  not  to  ask  indulgence 
for  any  warmth  into  which  he  might  have  been  betrayed  ;  be- 
bause  the  illustrious  individual  who  was  their  client  had  been, 
from  the  first  moment  in  which  she  had  set  her  foot,  in  this 
country,  the  victim  of  the  most  cruel  oppression,  and  the  most 
dreadful  and  irreparable  wrong.  That  galling  recollection 
had  attended  them  through  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  ; 
it  must  be  their  excuse  for  any  undue  warmth  with  which  they 
might  have  expressed  themselves  :  and  having  said  that,  he 
should  proceed,  without  any  further  apology,  to  their  case 
itself.  But,  whilst  he  disclaimed  all  personal  imputation  on 
his  learned  friend,  he  claimed  the  right  of  adverting,  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  on  his  conduct  as  an  advocate,  inasmuch  as 
from  the  conduct  of  an  advocate  not  only  the  impressions  of 
his  mind  might  be  collected,  but  also  much  of  the  nature  of 
the  instructions  under  which  he  acted,  and  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  prosecution  had  been  commenced  and  conducted 
to  its  close.  To  have  to  conduct  a  case  in  such  a  spirit  he 
conceived  to  be  a  misfortune,  for  which  no  rewards,  no  ho- 
nours, could  afford  an  equivalent;  a  misfortune  which  had 
weighed  down  his  learned  friend  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings  ;  a  misfortune  to  which  he  declared,  before  God, 
that  nothing  within  the  scope  of  human  ambition  could  have 
tempted  him  (Mr.  Denman)  to  have  submitted  for  a  single 
moment :  he  meant  the  office  of  prosecuting  this  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  to  divorce  and  degrade  the  wife  of  the  King  of 
England. 

"  In  order  to  see  the  nature  of  the  proof  brought  forward  in 
support  of  that  bill,  their  lordships  must  look  to  the  charges 
contained  in  the  preamble ;    and,  in   order  that  they   might 
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fully  understand  them,  he  must  refer  them  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  indictment  against  his  illustrious  client  was  drawn 
up.  It  stated  that  her  majesty,  .*  while  at  Milan,  in  Italy, 
had  engaged  in  her  service  an  individual  in  a  menial  capacity, 
and  that,  while  in  that  situation,  a  most  unbecoming  and 
degrading  intimacy  soon  commenced  between  her  royal  high- 
ness and  that  individual ;  that  he  was  not  only  advanced  to  a 
high  situation  in  her  royal  highness's  household,  but  that  he 
was  received  by  her  royal  highness  with  great  and  extraordi- 
nary marks  of  favour  and  distinction  ;  and  that  she,  unmindful 
of  her  exalted  rank  and  station,  and  wholly  regardless  of  her 
own  honour  and  character,  had  conducted  herself  towards 
him,  both  in  public  and  private,  in  the  various  places  and 
countries  which  she  visited,  with  indecent  and  offensive  fami- 
liarity and  freedom,  and  carried  on  a  licentious,  disgraceful, 
and  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  said  Pergami,  by  which 
conduct  great  scandal  and  dishonour  had  been  brought  upon 
his  majesty  and  this  kingdom.' 

"  He  was  aware  that  their  lordships  were  now,  upon  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  that,  in  addressing  them  he 
had  only  one  simple  question  to  discuss — namely,  whether 
the  allegations  in  the  preamble  were  at  all  made  out  by  the 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  them?  It  had  been  stated, 
(and  the  whole  preamble  went  to  charge  it),  nay,  it  had 
indeed  been  proved,  that  Pergami  had  entered  in  a  menial 
capacity,  the  service  of  her  royal  highness,  and  that  he  had 
been  afterwards  promoted ;  that  several  of  his  relations  had 
been  taken  into  her  service  ;  and  that  he  had  received  several 
marks  of  favour,  both  himself  and  his  family.  But  when  the 
next  clause  in  the  preamble  came  under  consideration,  that 
clause  which  stated  that  Pergami  had  received  titles  and 
orders  of  knighthood  through  the  influence  of  her  majesty, 
he  thought  that  it  was  only  fitting  that  some  evidence  should 
have  been  given,  that  they  were  really  obtained  by  that  power 
and  that  influence.  All  that  their  lordships  had  heard  was, 
that  at  one  period  he  was  without  titles,  and  that  at  another 
he  possessed  them.  There  had  not  been  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  shew  how  he  had  obtained  them,  or  that  her  royal  highness 
had  been  instrumental  in  procuring  them  for  him ;  except, 
indeed,  such  evidence  were  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
of  her  royal  highness  having  conferred  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  which  she  was  said  to  have  insti- 
tuted, without  any  legal  right  or  authority  so  to  do.  But 
before  that  clause  of  the  preamble  which  charged  this  oc- 
currence could  be  considered  as  a  crime  against  her  majesty, 
he  thought  that  they  ought  to  have  heard  something  to  prove 
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that  none  but  royal  personages  had  a  right  to  institute  orders 
of  knighthood.  In -the  course  of  his  historical  inquiries  he 
had  never  met  anything  which  led  him  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  prescriptive  right  of  royalty  alone ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  found  that  it  had  been  exerted  by  many  indi- 
viduals of  inferior  rank.  In  France,  several  orders  had  been 
established  by  persons  in  a  capacity  infinitely  more  humble  j 
and  also  in  Italy  by  three  merchants,  brothers  he  believed, 
though  he  did  not  at  that  moment  recollect  their  names, 
all  which  went  to  prove,  that  there  were  precedents  for  the 
establishment  of  orders  of  knighthood  by  private  indivi- 
duals. 

"  He  treated  this  part  of  the  accusation  with  serious- 
ness, because  it  was  so  treated  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
and  because  it  was  there  charged  against  her  royal  highness 
as  an  unparalleled  infringement  of  royal  authority.  When 
this  was  the  first  instance  within  six  centuries  of  an  European 
princess  visiting  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  there  could  surely  be 
no  crime  if  she,  delighted  with  the  adventure,  and  struck 
with  the  novelty  of  ail  around  her,  did  that  which  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  or  of  Bourbon  had  done  before  her, — institute 
an  order  of  knighthood  to  reward  those  who  accompanied 
her.  He  could  hardly  suppose  that  this  could  be  visited 
with  any  peculiar  severity  against  her  royal  highness,  though 
it  was  the  charge  against  her  which  had  been  best  proved. 
Bacon  had  said,  that  '  princes  had  many  times  made  to 
themselves  desires,  and  sate  their  hearts  on  toys,  sometimes 
upon  a  building,  sometimes  upon  erecting  of  an  order.' 

"  The  illustrious  lady,  his  client,  was  proved  to  have 
erected  an  additional  wing  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  which  he 
understood  to  be  in  the  best  taste,  and  to  do  no  discredit  to 
her  royal  highness's  judgment,  however  it  might  differ  from 
some  of  those  buildings  which  had  been  recently  erected  in 
this  country.  And  to  the  order  which  she  had  established,  it 
was  merely  inserted  to  swell  out  the  preamble,  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  attract  any  more  of  their  lordships'  notice. 

"  When  he  came  to  the  next  clausejjin  the  preamble,  he  came 
to  that  clause  which  charged  her  majesty  with  indecent  con- 
duct and  adulterous  intercourse,  aud  that  he  believed  to  in- 
clude the  real  question  on  which  their  lordships  were  then 
assembled  to  decide — namely,  whether  the  adulterous  inter- 
course had  taken  place  at  all  ?  and  then,  whether  it  had  so 
taken  place  as  to  bring  scandal  on  the  king,  and  dishonour 
on  the  people  of  England  ?  And  here  he  could  not  help  ob- 
serving, that  her  majesty's  counsel  approached  to  that  issue 
under  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  was  possible  that  a 
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defendant  could  labour,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  utter  dark- 
ness of  all  the  charges  which  they  were  called  upon  to  meet, 
up  to  the  very  hour  of  the  trial.  The  opening  speech  of  the 
Attorney-General  was  the  first  specification  of  the  charges 
which  they  had  to  refute — and  that,  too,  not  a  specification  of 
the  witnesses  who  were  to  support  them — for  his  learned 
friend  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  a  single  witness  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  speech,  but  a  mere  specification  of  the 
charges  against  which  they  had  to  defend  their  illustrious  and 
injured  client.  He  should  therefore  refer  to  the  speech  of  the 
Attorney-General,  as  to  the  case  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
answer :  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  should  do  it  would  be 
by  observing  on  the  statements  which  it  contained,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  supported  by  the  witnesses  he 
(the  Attorney-General)  had  produced. 

"  The  firut  case,  or  the  first  count,  or  the  first  overt  act  of 
high-treason  which  had  been  charged  against  her  majesty, 
was  the  alleged  transaction  at  Naples  :  and  certainly  there 
never  was  a  series  of  facts  more  likely  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  an  audience  than  that  which  had  been  detailed 
to  their  lordships  by  his  learned  friend.  That  detail  not  only 
made  it  clear  that  the  adulterous  intercourse  charged  in  the 
bill  occurred  on  that  very  night,  but  gave  a  semblance  of  co- 
lour and  probability  to  all  the  circumstances  which  had  fol- 
lowed it.  For  what  was  the  statement  of  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral ?  He  had  said  that  the  person  whom  he  charged  as  the 
paramour  of  her  royal  highness,  and  who  before  slept  at  a 
distance  from  her  royal  highness,  was  on  that  night  removed 
to  a  chamber  near  her — that  the  boy  Austin,  who  before 
slept  near  the  person  of  her  royal  highness,  was  on  that  night 
removed  by  her  desire — that  on  that  night  she  had  returned 
at  an  early  hour  from  the  opera — that  her  maid,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  observed  her  to  be  greatly  agitated — 
that  her  royal  highness  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  hastily 
dismissed  her  attendant :  and  then  came  the  remarkable  ad- 
dition to  the  maid's  testimony,  which  was — according  to  his 
learned  friend's  statement— that  on  the  following  morning  it 
was  discovered  her  royal  highness  had  not  on  the  preceding 
night  occupied  her  own  bed ;  but  that  in  the  larger  one  there 
were  found  decisive  marks  of  its  having  been  slept  upon  by 
two  persons.  The  princess  on  that  morning  was  not  visible 
at  an  early  hour,  as  usual ;  that  she  remained  locked  up  in 
her  room  until  late  in  the  day,  and  did  not  then  receive  the 
several  persons  of  rank  who  called  to  pay  their  compliments 
upon  her  royal  highness's  arrival  at  Naples ;  and  during  that 
forenoon  Pergami  was  missed  from  the  breakfast-table  of  ths 
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servants.  What  followed  in  his  learned  friend's  speech  came 
naturally  enough  after  these  proceedings — namely,  that  Per- 
gami's  conduct  became  altered,  that  he  assumed  an  impudent 
and  overbearing  manner  towards  the  other  domestics,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  intrusive  and  improper  familiarities  %Oj 
wards  his  royal  mistress. 

"  Such  were  the  charges  that  had  been  opened,  confidently 
opened  by  his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  and  which, 
doubtless,  if  proved  by  the  witnesses  for  the  bill,  naturally  led 
to  only  one  conclusion.  But  he  asked  their  lordships,  did 
that  result  follow  in  this  case  ?  or  were  not,  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  facts  which  were  capable  of  refutation  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally contradicted  by  her  majesty's  evidence.  From  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  queen  it  was  clearly  proved, 
that,  instead  of  the  change  of  the  apartments  having  taken 
place  with  her  knowledge  and  authority,  it  was  done  of  his 
own  accord  by  her  majesty's  housekeeper,  in  the  bustle  of  a 
new  arrival,  to  provide  more  accommodation,  and  altogether 
without  her  majesty  being  consulted  on  the  subject?  If, 
therefore,  it  should  appear  that  this  arrangement  was  made  by 
Mons.  Sicard,  without  the  princess's  knowing  any  thing  what- 
ever of  the  matter,  what  became  of  his  learned  friend's  state- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  case  in  his  opening  speech  ?  Then, 
as  to  the  removal  of  Wm.  Austin  from  sleeping  in  the  same 
apartment  with  her  royal  highness,  what  became  of  the  state- 
ment that  this  change  was  made  for  the  first  time  on  the  prin- 
ness's  arrival  at  Naples,  when  it  was  shown  to  have  previously 
and  repeatedly  taken  place  before  her  royal  highness's  arrival 
at  Naples,  whenever  the  travelling  accommodations  admitted 
the  change  ?  and  this  was  most  properly  done  upon  the  remon- 
strance of  her  royal  highness's  chamberlain,  who  thought  the 
age  of  Wm.  Austin  rendered  it  necessary — he  being  then  13 
or  14  years  of  age— that  he  should  be  provided  with  a  aham- 
ber  apart  from  that  of  the  princess.  There  was,  so  far,  an 
end  to  the  novelty  of  Austin's  separate  room  on  the  princess's 
arrival  at  Naples. 

"  If,  then,  it  should  also  appear  that  the  princess,  so  far  from 
returning  early  from  the  opera,  remained  there  until  the  close 
of  the  performance — if,  instead  of  secretly  coming  home,  she 
returned,  as  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  who  accompanied  her,  deposed,  in 
the  same  state  in  which  she  went  to  the  theatre — if,  instead  of 
Demont  being  in  waiting  to  attend,  she  was  called  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  Sir  Wm.  Gell  actually  escorted  the  princess 
to  the  door  of  her  apartment — if,  when  all  these  things  met 
their  lordships  in  proof  on  the  minutes  of  the  evidence,  and 
that,   from  the  same   authority,   it   should  further  'appear  that 
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no  agitation  was  observed  at  the  time  alluded  to  in  the  prm 
cess's  manner,  nothing  unusual  or  particular  seen  in  her  con. 
duct  that  night,  no  oversleeping  on  the  following  morning,  r  •„ 
refusal  to  see  persons  of  rank  who  came  in  the  forenoon  •*-, 
pay  their  respects,  no  missing  of  Pergami  from  the  serva  &? 
breakfast-table — then,  after  their  lordships  saw  all  ttna  in 
proof,  had  he  not  a  right  to  say  that  the  witness  Demont's 
story  stood  so  covered  with  contradictions  upon  all  those 
facts,  which  were,  from  their  nature,  capable  of  being  repelled 
by  evidence,  that  on  the  only  remaining  parts  of  it,  which, 
from  her  saying  she  was  alone  at  the  time  with  the  princess, 
were  incapable  of  being  met  by  direct  contradictory  evidence, 
she  was  utterly  disentitled  to  any  belief?  The  princess's 
manner,  she  said,  was  agitated.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
not  easy  to  depend  upon  one  person's  opinion  of  the  manner 
of  another ;  that  was  a  very  difficult  sort  of  testimony  to  rely 
confidently  upon  under  any  circumstances;  but  when  every 
part  of  Demont's  *estimony  which  came  within  the  co-obser- 
vation of  another  was  utterly  and  effectually  contradicted,  what 
reliance  in  any  degree  could  be  placed  upon  the  slightest  part 
of  her  long  and  oft-contradicted  examination  ? 

"  In  referring  to  the  mass  of  details  which  lay  in  the  mi- 
nutes before  their  lordships,  he  feared  he  must  necessarily  be- 
come tedious;  but  he  knew  that  they  who  had  witnessed  the 
whole  proceedings  would  see  the  necessity  of  his  recalling 
their  attention  by  reference  to  such  parts  of  the  evidence  as 
bore  upon  the  case  of  his  illustrious  client.  If  in  any  part  of 
his  reference  he  should  fall  into  unintentional  error,  he  should 
not  consider  it  any  interruption,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  serious 
favour,  to  be  set  right  as  he  went  on,  either  by  his  learned 
friends  at  the  other  side,  or  by  any  of  their  lordships.  His 
object,  in  now  alluding  to  the  evidence,  was  not  to  get  rid  of 
the  effect  of  these  things  by  showing  how  incredible,  how  im- 
possible was  their  occurrence  in  the  manner  stated  by  his 
learned  friend ;  but  shortly  and  simply  to  show,  that  not  only 
was  the  opening  case  not  proved  by  the  evidence  adduced  to 
support  it,  but  that  many  parts  of  it  were  expressly  negatived 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  Attorney-General's  own  witnesses  to 
substantiate  his  own  facts,  as  well  as  out  of  those  of  the  wit- 
nesses brought  forward  in  behalf  cf  her  majesty. 

"  By  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Sicard,  they  would  find  the 
two  charges  fully  and  unequivocally  negatived,  respecting  the 
change  of  the  apartments  at  Naples,  and  the  bed  in  the  cabi- 
net. In  Mr.  Keppel  Craven's  evidence,  they  would  find  the 
recommendation  at  a  previous  period,  that  it  was  proper  W. 
Austin  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  sleeping-room,  for  that 
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his  a*e  at  that  time  rendered  it  unfit  that  he  should  sleep  in 
the  same  room  with  the  princess;  and  from  this  part  of  the 
evidence  it  would  also  be  seen  that  this  proper  recommenda- 
tion had  been  acted  upon,  particularly  in  Germany.  In  the 
evidence  of  Sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven,  there  was  demon- 
strative proof  that  these  gentlemen  had  remained  with  the 
princess  until  the  close  of  the  opera  at  Naples,  and  for  rea- 
sons that  rendered  their  testimony  conclusive.  Then,  again, 
came  the  total  absence  of  all  proof  that  Pergami  was  absent 
the  following  morning  at  breakfast-time,  and  the  flat  and  strong 
contradiction  that  any  change  in  his  behaviour  had  been  ob- 
servable at  that  time,  either  towards  his  mistress,  or  any  of 
his  fellow-servants — a  change  which  would  have  been  most 
natural  indeed,  if  the  facts,  as  opened  by  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, had  any  foundation  in  fact.  He  adopted  fully  the  opinion 
of  his  learned  friend  that  such  would  have  been  the  demeanour 
of  Pergami,  had  he  been  permitted  by  his  mistress  to  take  those 
liberties  with  her  which  laid  the  ground  of  this  charge.  But 
there  was  scarce  a  page  in  the  minutes  of  evidence  before 
them,  which  did  not  go  to  negative  any  such  conduct,  and  of 
course  to  destroy  the  inference  that  was  drawn  from  it.  From 
first  to  last,  from  the  lime  at  which  he  occupied  an  humble 
station  in  the  household,  up  to  that  when  he  was  honoured 
with  a  higher  and  more  confidential  place,  his  whole  conduct 
was  distinctly  proved  to  be  that  of  an  humble  and  respectful 
servant  to  a  mistress  who  was  kind  and  affable  it  was  true, 
but  who,  in  her  affability,  never  lost  sight  of  her  proper  dig- 
nity. Mr.  Craven's  evidence  on  that  point  was  quite  conclu- 
sive. That  witness,  when  asked  whether  Pergami's  manners 
at  the  outset  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  very  properly  an- 
swered, '  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  meant  by  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  courier ;  I  know  he  conducted  himself 
well  as  such,  and  afterwards  when  I  met  him  at  her  royal 
highness's  table  his  conduct  was  unexceptionable.' 

"  With  respect  to  what  Demont  deposed  respecting  the  two 
beds — namely,  that  no  person  slept  on  the  night  she  men- 
tioned in  the  princess's  small  travelling-bed,  but  that  two 
must  have  slept  in  the  large  bed,  from  the  tumbled  state  in 
which  it  appeared — it  was  a  little  curious  that,,  if  the  prin- 
cess were  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  she  should  have 
left  such  proofs  open  for  her  detection,  such  marks  calculated 
to  excite  observation,  when  they  might  so  easily  have  been 
obviated.  He  should  show  that  this  part  of  the  statement 
was  altogether  improbable,  and  utterly  disentitled  to  any  cre- 
dit. It  was  also  ludicrous  to  attach  any  value  to  her  state- 
ment upon  that  point,  after  the  manner  in  which  shetshook 
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her  evidence  in  her  cross-examination  by  his  learned  friend 
Mr.  Williams.  Was  it  not  also  remarkable,  that  until  the  3d 
or  4th  day  of  her  examination,  she  should  have  withheld  those 
remarkable  appearances  on  the  counterpane,  which,  if  true, 
were  so  important  for  the  purposes  of  the  prosecution,  and 
must  necessarily  have  been  communicated  to  the  Attorney- 
General  in  the  previous  depositions  of  Demont  1  How  did 
it  happen,  then,  that  the  Attorney-General,  in  his  questions  to 
the  witness,  entirely  overlooked  such  unquestionable  proofs  of 
the  criminality  which  it  was  his  duty  to  establish  ?  He  must 
have  had  these  depositions  of  Demont's  evidence  before  him. 
How  did  he  then  omit  such  a  question  ?  for  surely,  if  she 
could  speak  to  such  a  fact,  she  must  have  long  before  men- 
tioned it  to  the  agents  for  the  prosecution.  It  was  for  his 
learned  friend  to  have  explained  so  singular  and  extraordinary 
a  circumstance.  Indeed  the  adage  was  never  more  verified 
than  in  the  reflection  which  this  witness's  testimony  excited  : — 

"  Calumiiiando  semper  aliquid  erat." 

Though  her  testimony  was  disproved,  still  unfortunately  the 
experience  of  human  nature  shewed  that  sufficient  traces  of 
the  evil  inflicted  would  long  remain — traces  for  which  indeed 
his  illustrious  client  could  receive  no  adequate  reparation, 
which  no  punishment  of  the  parties  would  atone  for,  no  time 
sufficiently  efface.  What  could  atone  for  the  statement  of  the 
Solicitor-General,  who,  after  reciting  the  falsehoods  (for  such 
he  was  now  entitled  to  call  them)  of  Demont  respecting  the 
princess's  conduct  on  the  night  of  her  going  to  the  theatre  at 
Naples,  had  said  that  no  man  who  heard  him  could  doubt  the 
fact,  that  on  that  night  the  adulterous  intercourse  commenced 
between  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami,  which  was  after- 
wards continued  without  intermission  ?  When  such  strong 
statements  were  made,  it  became  almost  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  get  rid  of  the  impressions  which  they  affixed  upon  it, 
the  mind  lingered  with  them  often,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
tradiction in  evidence ;  and  the  melancholy  reflection  was, 
that  their  effect,  so  injurious  at  once  to  the  feelings  and  peace 
of  the  object  of  them,  survived  the  existence  of  the  base  sur 
mises  upon  which  they  were  founded. 

"  Never  had  there  been,  in  the  annals  of  any  court  oi 
judicature,  any  opening  statement  of  a  case  so  miserably  at- 
tempted to  be  sustained  by  evidence  as  this  had  been — never 
a  case  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  the  conclusive  evidence 
which  was  brought  against  it.  Notwithstanding  this  complete 
destruction  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  bill  was  attempted  to 
be  founded,  still  he  repeated  that  his  illustrious  client  must 
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suffer  under  the  effect  of  such  a  prosecution,  however  satis- 
factory was  her  innocence  established;  and  her  feelings  must 
be  exposed  to  an  iudiguant  agitation  which  to  Irer  must  be 
irreparable.  The  learned  gentleman  then  quoted,  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  opinion,  the  following  observation  in  the  Quarterly 
Review : — *  To  refute  errors  is  no  trivial  task,  for  the  labour 
is  not  very  amusing.  It  requires  more  time  and  cost  to  repair 
an  edifice  than  to  damage  it ;  and  certainly  more  zeal  to 
defend  the  calumniated  than  to  raise  the  calumny.  An  attack, 
if  it  deserves  notice,  is  necessarily  lively,  and  our  attention  is 
raised  by  the  air  of  novelty  it  carries  with  it ;  but  a  defence 
can  only  boast  the  honest  intention  of  carrying  us  back  to  the 
same  place  we  had  formerly  occupied  ;  and  nothing  short  of 
a  miraculous  demonstration  will  so  completely  eradicate  a 
false  or  an  aggravated  charge,  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  it 
behind  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  long  received  the  erro- 
neous impressions.' 

"  He  should  now  come  to  what  he  considered  the  second 
count  of  the  indictment — namely,  that  which  embraced  the 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness  at  the  masked  ball  she  gave  to 
the  then  King  of  Naples.  His  learned  friend,  in  opening  that 
part  of  the  case,  had  said  that,  when  her  majesty  wanted  to 
make  an  entire  change  of  her  dress  during  that  ball,  she 
retired  to  an  inner  room  alone  with  Pergami,  in  whose  pre- 
sence, unassisted  by  any  other  person,  she  changed  her  first 
dress,  and  put  on  one  which  was  highly  indecent.  Here 
again  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  learned  friend,  for 
there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  sanction  that  statement. 
Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  disproved  as  this  ?  The  Turkish 
dress  which  the  princess  wore  had  nothing  whatever  indecent 
in  its  arrangement,  and  it  was,  during  one  part  of  the  evening, 
the  dress  of  some  of  the  princess's  suite.  But  it  was  said 
that  Pergami,  being  offended  at  something  that  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  princess,  retired  from  the  ball — -that  he 
was  followed  by  the  princess,  who  ineffectually  tried  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  the  company,  and  that  her  royal 
highness  was  herself  obliged  to  leave  him,  having  failed  in 
her  entreaties.  Was  there  a  single  iota  of  evidence  to  sustain 
this  statement?  Could  the  princess  have  been  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  absent  on  that  night  from  her  ball,  with- 
out its  being  observed  ?  But  even  if  she  had  been  so  absent, 
■was  it  likely  she  should  have  called  her  maid  into  the  ante- 
room, only  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  her  vain  attempts 
to  recall  Pergami  to  the  ball-room  ? 

"  It  was  said,  that  if  Demout  had  sworn  falsely,  it  was  in 
the  power  of  her   majesty's  counsel  to  call  evidence  tocou- 
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tradict  her.  So  they  had,  where  she  spoke  of  matters  to  which 
a  third  person  was  privy  ;  but  they  had  no  power  of  contra- 
dicting her  respecting  statements  where  she  represented  herself 
as  being  the  only  spectator,  except  out  of  the  improbability 
of  her  own  story,  which,  fortunately,  where  there  was  not 
better  evidence,  was  sufficiently  decisive.  Where  was  the  use 
in  pursuing  cross-examination  to  any  great  length  with  a  wit- 
ness whose  story  was  her  own  invention  ?  To  press  her 
further  was  only  to  carry  her  further  in  her  career  of  decep- 
tion ;  for  vain  indeed  must  it  appear  to  hope  to  confuse  her 
memory  after  a  three  years'  rehearsal.  He  recollected  an 
anecdote  of  a  particular  friend,  who,  upon  relating  a  circum- 
stance, v\as  informed  that  it  was  not  true,  and  told  by  the 
person  who  made  the  observation,  that  he  knew  it  upon  as 
good  authority  as  the  other  did.  But  the  other  replied,  that 
so  he  might,  for  that  he  had  himself  invented  the  circum- 
stance, and  told  it  to  that  person.  Demont  then  was  like 
his  friend  the  sole  inventor  ;  she  was  the  historian  ;  there  was 
no  going  higher  than  the  source ;  where  was  the  use  of 
ascending  above  the  fountain  ?  the  more  that  the  attempt 
was  made  to  go  back  farther,  the  brighter  became  the  ardour 
of  this  witness's  iuvpntion.  It  did,  however,  so  come  to  pass 
that  both  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven,  clearly  shewed 
the  falsehbod  of  Demont's  story  of  the  ball-scene.  From 
this  evidence  her  whole  story  was  rendered  untenable  ;  and  it 
would  be  seen  that  Pergami,  so  far  from  quitting  the  ball- 
room, had  remained  like  the  other  servants  serving  up  refresh- 
ments to  \he  company  during  the  night.  The  Turkish  dress 
of  the  princess  too  was  disposed  of  with  equal  effect;  for 
the  trowsers,  as  they  were  called,  consisted  of  a  simple  thread 
which  marked  a  division  in  an  ordinary  petticoat,  and  had 
nothing  in  its  shape  bearing  the  smallest  similitude  to  inde- 
cency. 

"  There  was  another  point  in  the  statement  for  the  prose- 
cution which  had  been  greatly  dwelt  upon,  namely,  the  story 
that  the  princess  had  been  seen  walking  arm  in  arm  in  the 
garden  with  Pergami.  This  they  had  from  that  famous  wit- 
ness Majocchi.  Demont  said  she  only  observed  it  once. 
Demont,  in  this  part  of  her  testimony,  resorted  to  the  old 
and  dangerous  artifices  of  engrafting  her  falsehood  upon  a 
small  portion  of  truth.  The  fact  was  simply  this — there 
were  some  trees  planting  in  the  garden,  and  repairs  going  on, 
respecting  which  the  princess  desired  to  give  some  instruc- 
tions, and  she  went  into  the  garden  among  the  Italian  work- 
men, accompanied  by  Pergami,  whom  the  princess  took  there 
to  communicate   to   the  workmen,  which  she  could  not  do 
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intelligibly  in  their  language,  the  alterations  she  desired* 
Though  Pergami  attended  her  in  the  garden,  it  was  false  that 
he  was  arm  in  arm  with  the  princess.  If  their  lordships 
would  please  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  William  Gell 
and  Mr.  Craven,  they  would  at  once  discover  the  falsehood 
of  the  charge  built  upon  the  circumstance  to  which  he  had 
just  alluded,  and  they  would  also  find  that  the  princess  was, 
at  that  period,  cautioned  by  one  of  these  gentlemen  against 
being  seen  even  walking  as  she  had  walked  with  Pergami  in 
the  garden,  and  informed  that  her  most  innocent  acts  were 
liable  to  the  greatest  misinterpretation,  as  persons  were  then 
spying  into  her  conduct  with  the  worst  views.  They  had 
also  heard  from  the  same  witnesses  who  contradicted  the 
s,tory  of  walking  arm  in  arm,  that  this  garden  was  surrounded 
by  the  neighbouring  terraces,  and  that,  at  the  time  spoken  of, 
Pergami,  so  far  from  being  walking  arm  in  with  the  princess, 
was  in  attendance  upon  her,  and  walking  after  her  as  a  ser- 
vant upon  a  mistress. 

"  His  learned  friends  m  conducting  this  prosecution  had 
repeatedly  said  that  they  had  no  interests  to  serve  except  to 
promote  the  ends  of  public  justice.  His  learned  friend  the 
Solicitor-General  had  said,  that  his  duty  was  not  to  impose 
or  to  influence  by  any  distorted  statement ;  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him  was,  that  he  should  sum  up  the  evidence  with 
truth  and  accuracy,  and  then  point  out  how  it  applied  to 
the  charges  upon  which  the  bill  was  founded.  If  it  were 
not  expected  of  him  to  incur  any  charge  of  this  mis-state- 
ment, still  less,  he  hoped,  was  it  expected  of  him  to  use  the 
slightest  expression  derogatory  from  the  station  and  dignity  of 
her  majesty  the  queen.  No  such  expressions  should  escape 
his  lips.  Indeed,  no  effort  had  been  spared  by  counsel  which 
ingenuity,  dexterity,  or  management,  could  suggest  to  effect 
their  purpose.  He  did  not  complain  of  the  efforts  of  his 
learned  friends  in  support  of  the  bill.  It  was  of  course  their 
duty  to  act  upon  the  evidence  submitted  to  them ;  that  evi- 
dence came  to  them  in  the  shape  of  instructions,  and  they 
were  bound  to  manage  them  in  the  most  dexterous  way  they 
could.  His  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  had  indeed 
taken  manly  ground,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  deal  with  such  an 
adversary.  The  Solicitor-General,  however,  put  the  case 
upon  a  different  footing.  The  one  promised  proof  of  what 
he  meant  to  support  in  an  authoritative  form,  but  the  other 
addressed  their  lordships  in  his  summing  up  in  the  tone  of  a 
judge  instructing  a  jury  upon  the  facts  on  which  they  were  to 
give  in  their  verdict.  The  Solicitor-General  said,  in  his 
summing  up,  that  he  hoped  he  might  be   allowed  in  conclu- 
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sion  to  say — and  he  said  it  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and 
in  the  utmost  sincerity— he  sincerely  and  devoutly  wished, 
not  that  the  evidence  should  he  confounded  and  perplexed, 
but  his  wish  was  that  it  should  be  the  result  of  this  proceeding 
that  her  royal  highness  should  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  lordships,  and  every  individual  in  the  country,  her  full 
and  unsullied  innocence.  These  declarations  of  his  learned 
friends,  the  eager  advocate  on  the  one  side  and  the  impartial 
judge  on  the  other,  showed  a  division  of  labour  between 
them.  It  was  as  if  the  one  had  taken  the  events  of  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  the  other  those  of  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  under  his  special  cognizance.  The 
conclusion  of  his  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-General  could 
not  fail  to  have  struck  their  lordships  as  being  very  remark- 
able ;  he  had  prefaced  it  by  demonstrating,  as  he  conceived, 
the  impossibility  of  rebutting  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  prose- 
cution, and  he  had  concluded  with  a  sincere  and  devout  piayer 
that  her  majesty  might  still  be  able  to  prove  her  entire  inno- 
cence. This  must  be  taken  as  a  happy  omen,  for  it  was  the 
first  prayer  that  he  believed  had  emanated  for  her  majesty 
from  any  officer  of  the  king's  government,  and  he  hoped  it 
might  be  considered  as  a  happy  omen,  which  preceded  the 
restoration  of  her  majesty's  name  to  the  office  of  the  church, 
from  which  it  had  been  so  improperly  and  illegally  removed. 

"  The  learned  gentleman  then  said  that  he  would  recur  to 
the  minutes  of  evidence  to  impress  still  more  strongly  upon 
their  lordships  the  glaring  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
which  were  to  be  found  on  the  minutes  of  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  He  now  begged  to  direct  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  what  he  would  call  the  third  count  of  the 
charge.  Demont  stated  that  she  had  seen  Pergami  in  the 
passage  leading  to  the  princess's  room.  This  was  insisted 
upon  as  a  most  material  part  of  the  case  :  their  lordships 
would  now  see  how  the  case  stood,  as  it  appeared  on  the 
minutes  : 

'  Do  you  remember  ever  seeing  Pergami  at  night  in  the  passage  of 
which  you  have  made  mention  ?        I  do. 

"'  Where  was  her  royal  highness  at  that  time  ?        In  her  bed-room. 

*  Was  she  dressed  or  undressed,  or  in  what  state?  She  was  un- 
dressed. 

f  Where  were  you  standing?  I  was  near  to  the  door  of  her  royal 
highness. 

'  Where  did  you  see  Pergami  ?  I  saw  Pergami  come  out  of  his  room 
and  come  into  the  passage. 

'  In  what  direction  ?  towards  the  princess's  room,  or  how  ?  He  was 
going  towards  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness. 

\  What  was  the  state  of  Pergami' s  dress  at  the  time  you  saw  him  going 
towards  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  ?         He  was  not  dressed. 
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'  When  you  say  he  was  not  dressed,  what  do  you  mean  ?  what  had  he 
on  ?         He  was  not  dressed  at  all. 

*  Do  you  remember  what  he  had  on  his  feet?         Slippers. 

*  Do  you  remember  whether  he  had  any  stockings  on?  I  saw  no 
stockings. 

'  Had  he  any  thing  on  more  than  his  shirt?         Nothing  else. 
'  You  have  said  that  the  princess  at  that  time  was  undressed  ;  had  she 
got  into  bed  or  not  ?         She  was  notin  bed. 

*  When  you  saw  Pergami  corning  along  the  passage  in  the  direction  of 
her  royal  highness' s  room  in  the  manner  you  have  described,  what  did  you 
do  ?  I  escaped,  by  the  little  door  which  was  near  me,  out  of  the  apart- 
ment of  the  princess.' 

"  This,"  continued  Mr.  Den  man,  "  was  the  account 
given  by  Demont ;  but,  in  her  cross-examination,  his  learned 
friend  Mr,  Williams  drew  from  her  that  she  went  towards 
Pergami  instead  of  retreating  from  him.  She  also  said  she 
escaped  ;  she  never  went  to  see  where  Pergami  was  going  ; 
but  she,  to  use  her  own  words,  '  escaped.'  Was  it  possible 
that  from  this  circumstance  their  lordships  could  believe  that 
adultery  was  committed  on  that  occasion  ?  Supposing  the 
whole  of  this  account  to  be  true,  what  was  therein  it  to  show 
any  adulterous  intercourse  between  Pergami  and  the  princess 
more  than  between  him  and  any  other  woman  .;  Lie  main- 
tained that  the  facts,  taken  in  the  most  extended  view,  did  not 
bear  out  such  a  conclusion  :  and,  indeed,  something  cf  this 
hind  must  have  been  running  in  the  mind  of  Demont  herself 
when  she  said  she  escaped  from  Pergami. 

u  Would  it,  he  asked  their  lordships,  be  required  of  his 
illustrious  client,  at  the  end  of  six  years,  to  give  an  exact 
account  fof  the  particular  acts  and  situations,  not  only  of 
herself,  but  of  every  one  of  her  suite  for  all  that  time.  What 
was  there  in  the  fact  of  Pergami  having  been  seen  out  of  his 
room  ?  If  he  had  been  seen  thus  circumstanced  in  the  room 
of  her  royal  highness,  there  would  be  no  need  of  going  fur- 
ther, but  he  was  only  seen  out  of  his  own  room  ;  and  he  de- 
manded of  their  lordships  whether,  looking  at  this  as  it  was 
stated,  it  was  a  fact  of  such  importance  that  they  should  con- 
sent to  a  measure  which  would  pluck  her  majesty  from  her 
throne  because  she  could  not  account  for  Pergami's  being  out 
of  his  chamber  at  a  particular  hour.  The  proposition  was 
monstrous.  But  it  seemed  that  his  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  did  not  themselves  place  much  reliance  on  this  part 
of  the  story  as  first  told  by  Demont,  and  accordingly  they 
resorted  to  a  new  mode  of  mending  their  case  ;  and  here  he 
could  not  but  complain  of  the  disingenuous  means  to  which 
they  (the  counsel  for  the  bill)  had  recourse  in  this  part  of  the 
case — means  which  he  was  satisfied  would  never  have  been 
allowed  in  any   of  the  courts   below.     It  was  the   invariable 
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practice  in  the  courts  below  that  no  question  should  be  put 
to  a  witness  in  a  re-examination  which  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
cross-examination.  If  any  thing  had  been  omitted  upon 
questions  which  were  to  be  put  in  the  re-examination  it  was 
usual  to  give  the  counsel  cross-examining  notice  of  it,  or  to 
ask  it  through  the  court ;  but  in  the  present  case  no  such 
thing  was  done  ;  and  in  the  re-examination  his  learned  friend, 
the  Solicitor-General,  took  the  witness  back  to  Naples,  and, 
referring  to  the  account  which  she  had  given  of  the  scene  in 
the  passage,  had  asked  her  whether  she  had  observed  any 
thing  done  to  the  door  (of  the  passage)  after  she  went  out  of 
it?  To  which  she,  whose  memory  was  of  course  much  im- 
proved by  the  interval  of  a  day  or  two,  answered,  that  the  door 
was  shut,  and,  not  only  shut,  but  that  it  was  shut  on  the  inside, 
and  that  she  heard  the  key  turned  in  it.  The  object  of  this 
was  to  shew  that  Pergami,  by  appealing  in  the  passage, 
could  not  have  intended  to  seek  Deniout,  but  must  have 
intended  to  visit  the  room  of  her  royal  highuess.  Now  he 
contended,  that  there  was  no  judge  in  Westminster-Hall  who 
would  have  suffered  a  witness,  two  days  after  her  exami- 
nation in  chief,  and  after  she  had  seen  the  effect  of  her 
former  evidence,  thus  to  be  examined  as  to  matter  entirely 
new,  and  which  in  no  manner  arose  out  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion ;  matter,  too,  to  which  she  might  have  been  prompted 
as  an  important  adjunct  to  her  former  statement.  If  such  a 
case  were  to  come  before  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  or  any 
other  judge,  he  would  instantly  have  prevented  the  party  from 
putting  the  question.  It  was,  however,  allowed  to  be  put 
here ;  and  what  was  before,  at  the  most,  only  a  case  of  mere 
suspicion,  was  thus  attempted  to  be  turned  into  some- 
thing of  positive  criminality.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  advert 
to  this  instance  as  extremely  disingenuous  on  the  part  of  his 
learned  friends.  He  would  for  the  present  leave  it,  and 
go  to  another  part  of  the  case,  as  it  was  his  object  to 
pursue  facts. 

"  He  now  called  their  lordship's  attention  to  another  part 
of  the  evidence,  which  was  relied  upon  as  proof  of  adulterous 
intercourse.  He  alluded  to  that  part  where  her  royal  highness 
was  described  to  have  visited  Pergami  during  his  illuess ; 
for  even  illness,  it  seemed,  was  not  to  prevent  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  degrading  connexion.  Her  royal  highness 
was  said  to  have  visited  Pergami's  room  twice  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  to  have  remained  each  time  j-ust  long  enough  to 
have  yielded  herself  to  his  embraces,  as  it  was  meant  to 
be  inferred.  But  was  not  this  part  oi'  the  case  fully  answered 
by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Holland?     He  (Dr.  Holland)  posi- 
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tively  swore  that,  to  his  knowledge,  her  royal  highness  never 
entered  Pergami's  room  during  his  illness.  Was  this  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  their  lordships  ?  The  next  statement  of 
that  wretched  discarded  servant,  Majocchi,  who  swore  to 
having  seen  her  royal  highness  passing  through  his  room 
twice  in  the  night,  on  her  way  to  Pergami's  apartment,  would 
their  lordships  call  upon  him  to  reply  to  this  1  Good  God  ! 
if  such  an  account  were  to  be  credited,  what  safety  was  there 
for  the  life  and  character  of  the  most  innocent  individual  ? 
Was  it  credible  that,  if  her  royal  highness  sought  Pergami's 
room  for  the  purpose  alleged,  she  would  have  chosen  to  pass 
through  the  room  where  a  servant  slept,  or  pretended  to 
sleep,  where  there  was  a  fire  and  a  light,  and  where  she  ran  all 
the  chance  of  detection,  and  this  on  two  occasions  in  the 
night;  and  all  this  was  done  too  by  a  person  who  was  said  to 
be  endeavouring  to  screen  her  guilty  connexion  with  this 
individual?  So  that,  for  the  very  purpose  of  secresy,  she 
vrent  where  she  must  have  been  inevitably  detected.  Would, 
he  repeated,  their  lordships  call  upon  him  to  give  any  reply 
to  such  a  statement  ?  The  thing  carried  its  own  falsehood 
along  with  it.  There  was  then,  in  support  of  it,  the  account 
of  kissing.  This  was  mentioned  as  having  been  heard  in  the 
opening  speech  of  the  Attorney-General  ;  it  was  said  that  a 
witness  would  prove  the  having  heard  kissing,  after  her  royal 
highness  had  passed  through  the  room.  The  throwing  in  a 
few  kisses  was,  no  doubt,  likely  to  encrease  the  proof;  but 
the  witness  only  heard  whispering.  He  did  not  hear  what  he 
might  have  heard,  if  it  had  taken  place.  But  why,  he  asked, 
had  not  Dr.  Holland  been  called  in  support  of  the  statement 
of  Majocchi  ?  Dr.  Holland  was  in  attendance  on  Pergami, 
and  he  might  have  supported  his  (Majocchi's)  testimony,  as  to 
the  visit  of  the  queen  to  Pergami,  if  it  had  so  taken  place. 
Why,  then,  had  not  Dr.  Holland  been  called  on  the  other 
side  ?  After  the  undertaking,  which  was  first  given  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  subsequently  by  the  law-agents  in 
conducting  the  prosecution,  that  all  the  witnesses  should  be 
called  who  could  state  any  circumstance  connected  with  the 
case ;  why,  then,  after  those  repeated  undertakings,  had  not 
Dr.  Holland  been  called  ?  Surely  he  was  as  respectable  a 
witness  as  Majocchi.  Why  did  they  not  call  for  the  testi- 
mony of  those  respectable  ladies  who  had  attended  her  royal 
highness ;  some  of  those  who  had  been  placed  in  attendance 
on  her  by  her  royal  husband,  and  who  must  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  observing^  her  conduct,  who  could  have 
described  what  that  conduct  was  i  The  counsel  for  her  ma- 
jesty could   have  no  objection  to  their  stating  all  they  knew 
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respecting  her  royal  highness's  conduct ;  there  would  be  no 
confidence  violated.  These  were  not  called;  but  their  lord- 
ships were  told,  that  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  passing 
this  bill  upon  what  was  called  a  prima  facie  case,  supported 
by  such  detestable  witnesses  as  he  had  described. 

"  Their  lordships  had  heard  of  a  secret  staircase,  and  the 
inference  which  was  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Now, 
he  would  suppose  that  any  one  of  their  lordships  were  called 
upon  to  account  for  the  arrangements  of  their  housesjand 
family  at  the  distance  of  six  years  ;  suppose  they  were  ac- 
cused of  some  crime  connected  with  such  arrangements,  and 
without  notice  of  the  places  or  particulars  of  such  accusation, 
could  they  point  out  accurately  what  those  arrangements  were 
after  the  lapse  of  such  time?  Ought  any  one,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  be  convicted  because  they  were  unable  to 
give  such  particulars  ?  The  greater  the  innocence  of  the 
party,  the  greater  would  be  the  difficulty  in  proving  it.  Guilt 
was  always  cautious  and  wary  ;  it  was  scrupulous  in  contriving 
such  means  as  might  continue  to  screen  itself  from  detection, 
innocence,  on  the  contrary,  confident  in  itself,  was  improvi- 
dent; it  neglected,  very  naturally,  to  look  for  protection  to 
such  circumstances  where  no  dauger  could  be  apprehended. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected,  that  an  innocent  person 
could  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  every  circumstance 
connected  with  his  conduct ;  and,  least  of  all,  could  it  be 
fairly  required  in  such  a  case  as  the  present. 

"  It  was  sworn  by  Majocchi,  that  Pergami  dined  at  the 
table  of  her  royal  highness  at  Genoa,  and  every  day  after. 
Now  this  circumstance  was  most  positively  contradicted  by 
not  less  than  three  most  respectable  witnesses.  It  was  con- 
tradicted by  Dr.  Holland,  by  Lieutenant  Hownam,  and  by 
Lord  Glenbervie.  Here  were  three  positive  contradictions 
try  witnesses  whom  it  was  impossible  to  suspect.  What  did 
this  prove  ?  Did  it  not  clearly  shew  to  their  lordships,  that 
this  wretched  man  (Majocchi)  was  determined  to  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  his  hire- — something  which  would  be  a  sort 
of  return  for  the  payment  he  received  ?  He,  therefore,  swore 
to  what  he  knew  must  have  been  false  ;  and  was  this  palpable 
perjury  to  be  answered?  was  this  man's  credit  to  be  bolstered 
up  by  such  remarks  as  had  been  made  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  on  what  his  learned  friend  had  said  respecting  the 
frequent  non  mi  ricordos.  Neither  he  nor  his  learned  friend 
objected  to  Majocchi's  want  of  recollection  ;  they  did  not 
blame  him  for  his  forgetfulness  alone  (for  any  man's  memory 
might  be  frail) ;  but  Majc/cchi's  memory  was  remarkabTy 
acute;  his  recollection  of  times  and   places  was   most  asto*r 
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nishing.  He  spoke  to  the  most  minute  circumstances  c<f 
time  and  place  for  a  series  of  years  ;  but  this  recollection  was 
all  on  one  side.  On  the  other  he  could  recollect  nothing  ; 
no,  not  even  the  most  remarkable  facts;  all  were  lost/ to  his 
memory  when  he  came  to  be  cross-examined.  This  was  the 
reason  why  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  dwelt  so 
much  and  so  justly  upon  his  non  mi  ricordos.  It  was  here 
that  Majocchi  gave  the  most  decided  negative  to  the  truth  of 
his  own  story,  for  he  (Mr.  Denman)  believed  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  he  had  never  met  in  any  court  a  witness 
whose  evidence  was  so  completely  demolished  by  himself  as 
was  that  of  this  man.  This  was  the  contradiction  which  their 
lordships  would  weigh.  In  every  case  where  he  spoke  of 
what  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party  he  was  con- 
tradicted, but  who  could  contradict  him,  who  could  disprove 
that  which  he  swore  he  alone  saw  ?  How  was  it  possible  to 
say  that  he  was  not,  as  he  said,  half  asleep  when  he  saw  her 
royal  highness  enter  his  room  ?  Whit  did  their  lordships  think 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  man's  memory  when  asked  as  to  the 
having  received  money  from  Lord  Stewart :  "  I  remember  to 
have  received  no  money  when  I  arrived  at  Milan ;  I  remem- 
ber I  did  not ;  non  so,  1  do  not  know,  piu  no,  more  no  than 
yes — non  mi  ricordo,  I  do  not  remember."  Was  this  answer 
a  proof  of  a  frail  memory  ?  or  did  it  not  show  that  the  wit- 
ness who  had  so  sworn  was  anxious  to  do  something  to  earn 
the  money  he  had  received  by  giving  his  wretched  deposition 
in  support  of  this  case  ?  He  (Mr.  Denman)  would  not,  now 
go  into  this  part  further.  He  would  afterwards  have  to  call 
their  lordships'  attention  to  what  he  should  show  was  a  con- 
spiracy. 

I  "  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  detail  with  every 
circumstance  respecting  this  man's  testimony  ;  but  there  was 
one  to  which  he  wished  to  call  their  lordships'  attentiou. 
They  had  heard  the  seeming  accuracy  with  which  he  had 
described  the  bed-rooms  in  several  places  through  which  her 
royal  highness  had  passed;  but  at  Civitta  Vecchia,  Porto 
Ferrajo,  Rome,  and  several  other  places,  he  could  give  no 
account  whatever  of  the  disposition  of  the  rooms.  If  this 
alleged  adulterous  intercourse  were  still  followed  up,  it  must 
have  led  to  similar  dispositions  of  the  apartments,  as  it  was 
manifest  that  it  could  not  have  been  carried  on  in  open  day  : 
but  of  such  dispositions  Majocchi  could  not  recollect  one 
word.  This  was  the  frailty  of  memory,  the  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt forgetfulness  of  which  his  learned  friends  had  com- 
plained. 

"  There  was  one  part  of  the  case  which  had  nearly  escaped 
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his  recollection ;  their  lordships  would  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  opening  statement  of  the  Attorney-General  great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  scene  which  was  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  theatre  of  San  Carlos.  Her  royal  highness  was  described 
to  have  been  so  indecently  attired  as  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  some  of  the  company  present.  What,  however,  did  this 
turn  out  to  be?  What  was  -  Demont's  account  of  it?  She 
stated,  not  that  the  dress  was  grossly  indecent,  but  that  her 
royal  highness  was  covered  up  in  an  ugly  dress,  and,  being 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  disagreeable  masks,  they  had  left 
the  theatre.  But  what  said  his  learned  friend  the  Solicitor- 
General  to  this  ?  He  had  asked,  "Could  Demont  have  in- 
vented her  account?"  He  (Mr.  Denman)  said  she  did  invent, 
and  that  her  story  was  nothing  but  invention.  They  had  proved 
her  falsehood  where  it  was  possible  she  could  be  contradicted. 
They  had  proved  it  in  her  account  of  getting  leave  of  absence 
from  Como.  But,  said  the  Solicitor-General— and  he  (Mr, 
Denman)  had  heard  the  observation  repeated  by  other  saga- 
cious persons  out  of  doors— this  could  not  be  a  conspiracy, 
for  it  had  not  gone  far  euough.  He  maintained  that,  if  it 
Were  true,  it  had  gone  far  enough  :  and  the  circumstance  of 
having  omitted  some  parts,  in  particular  situations,  arose 
solely  from  this — that  the  witnesses  were  afraid  to  tell  what 
they  knew  might  be  within  the  knowledge  of  others. 

"  He  had  heard  it  said,  that  it  was  always  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  prove  the  fact  of  adultery  itself.  In  general,  a 
corpus  delicti  was  a  matter  of  inference  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  He  denied  that  in  any  case  the  fact  could 
be  inferred  from  such  evidence  as  the  present ;  but  in  no  case 
could  it  be  more  clearly  proved  than  in  this,  if  it  had  ever 
existed.  This  chambermaid,  who  was  so  willing  to  swear 
against  her  mistress,  must  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
if  it  ha'd  occurred.  Indeed  this  seemed  to  have  been  felt  on 
the  other  side ;  and  Demont,  when  she  came  to  mend  her 
evidence,  spoke  of  having  seen  stains  on  the  bed.  If  this 
were  t.ue,  why  had  they  not  called  the  person  who  had  made 
the  bed  for  two  months  before?  Why  was  not  Annette 
Preising  produced,  whose  evidence  would  have  been  most 
material  to  this  point  ?  Did  their  lordships  suppose  that  those 
agents  who  had  collected  together  a  set  of  her  majesty's  dis- 
carded servants,  who  had  ransacked  filthy  clothes-bags,  who 
had  raked  into  every  sewer,  pried  into  every  water-closet,  who 
attempted  to  destroy  all  the  secrecies  of  private  life,  who 
had  wrung  the  feeling  of  a  lady  of  rank  and  respectability  by 
making  her,  at  that  bar,  confess  her  poverty  and  the  embar- 
rassments of  her  husband — who  had  interfered  with   private 
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family  coneerns,  so  far  as  to  produce  a  letter  addressed  by  her 
to  that  husband;  did  their  lordships  imagine  that  they  who 
bad  resorted  to  such  mean  and  filthy  practices  would  have 
stopped  short  at  producing  such  a  witness  as  Annette  Praising 
if  they  thought  that  she  would  have  borne  out  the  testimony, 
of  Demont?  No:  they  rested  upon  that  testimony,  of  which 
he  would  say  no  more  at  that  moment,  than  that,  if  brought 
before  any  honest  court  of  justice,  it  would  have  been  scouted 
out. 

"  He  now  proceeded  to  her  majesty's  journey  to  Genoa, 
Catania,  and  several  other  places.  A  circumstance  was  said 
to  have  occurred  at  Catania,  which  was  alleged  to  be  decisive 
of  the  case,  as  it  proved  the  fact  of  adultery.  Her  royal 
highness  was  said  to  have  been  seen  coining  out  of  Pergami's 
room  with  pillows  under  her  arm.  This  rested  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Demont ;  and  it  was  surprising  how  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  part  of  the  case,  she  so  shaped  her  story  as 
to  prevent  her  being  contradicted  by  others.  When  asked 
who  was  in  the  room  with  her  at  this  time ;  she  answered, 
her  sister,  and,  when  asked  another  question,  she  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  her  sister  being  in  the  room  at  that  time.  He 
took  that  to  be  decisive  against  the  truth  of  her  story.  It 
was  impossible  that  she  should  not  have  known  whether  there 
was  or  was  not  another  woman  with  her  when  the  circum- 
stance occurred.  This  was  the  only  fact  where  her  sister 
could  be  called  upon,  and  therefore  she  left  the  matter  in 
doubt,  because,  if  Marietti  were  called,  she  (Demont)  might 
observe  that  it  was  a  matter  that  had  escaped  her  recollection. 
Thus  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  case  rested  upon  herself. 
She  described  her  royal  highness  as  having  appeared  confused 
and  alarmed  at  being  seen  by  her  in  that  situation ;  and  she 
stated  that  her  royal  highness  had  not  spoken  to  her,  as  she 
■was  accustomed  to  do.  But  why  should  her  royal  highness 
have  been  confused  ?  Why  should  she  appear  alarmed  at  being 
seen  thus  by  a  chambermaid,  who  had  been  making  her  bed 
for  months  before,  and  who  must  have  been  aware,  according 
to  her  own  account,  of  other  circumstances  still  more  sus- 
picious ?  But  the  Whole  of  this  story  was  an  invention  of 
this  woman,  of  whom  he  would  say  nothing  more  at  present 
but  that  there  was  no  part  of  her  testimony  entitled  to  the 
slightest  credit.  And  now,  leaving  those  two  pillars  of  this 
case  vouching  for  each  other,  he  would  come  to  another  point 
of  this  proceeding,  which  would  show  to  their  lordships  that 
her  royal  highness  had  been  made  the  victim  of  perjury  and 
conspiracy,  by  those  Italian  witnesses,  who  had  come  over 
here  to  dethrone  a  queen  on  account  of  her  moral  conduct. 
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"  The  word  conspiracy  seemed  to  excite  a  feeling  of  horror 
among  their  lordships,  as  if  such  a  thing- had  never  been  heard 
of — he  would  not  say  in  Italy — but  even  in  England,  and  by 
Englishmen.  Since  their  lordships  had  commenced  their 
sitting  in  this  extraordinary  prosecution,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  two  cases  of  conspiracy  were  tried  in  Guildhall, 
London.  One  was  that  of  Miss  Glenn,  a  young  lady  who 
had  sworn  to  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  young  man,  aided 
by  several  of  his  relations,  forcibly  to  convey  her  away  for  the 
purpose  of  forcibly  marrying  her.  This  young  woman  under- 
went a  long  and  minute  examination;  and,  when  the  judge 
was  about  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  the  foreman  of  the  jury, 
who,  he  believed,  was  Mr.  Bankes,  the  member  of  parliament, 
declared  to  the  court  that  there  was  no  necessity,  because  the 
jury  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  case  was  fully  esta- 
blished, and  they  accordingly  returned  a  verdict  by  which  six 
or  seven  persons  were  condemned.  A  new  trial  was  after- 
wards moved  for,  and  affidavits  having  been  heard  on  both 
sides,  that  application  was  refused.  At  last  the  parties  pre- 
ferred a  bill  of  indictment  against  Miss  Glenn  and  her  servant 
far  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  The  case  was  tried  a  few  days 
ago,  and  Miss  Glenn  and  her  servant  were  convicted  on  the 
clearest  possible  evidence.  Justice  was  now,  alas  !  about  to 
be  done  to  the  injured  parties ;  but  it  came  too  late  to  save 
the  life  of  one  of  them,  the  sister  of  the  young  man,  who  had 
been  tried  and  convicted  with  him,  and  who  had  ultimately 
sunk  under  her  misfortunes.  It  came  too  late  to  retrieve  the 
injury  done  to  their  affairs,  but  he  trusted  it  did  not  come  too 
late  to  operate  on  their  lordships  ;  to  show  them  that  a  con- 
spiracy by  persons  respectable  in  life,  much  less  by  Italian 
witnesses,  was  not  impossible;  and  that  evidence  might  be 
so  got  up,  as  for  a  time  to  destroy  the  character  of  innocent 
individuals. 

"  There  was  another  case  to  which  he  might  call  the  attention 
of  their  lordships,  the  case  of  a  prosecution  in  which  he  had 
himself  been  engaged,  and  which  was  tried  in  the  court  of 
King's-bench  against  certain  individuals,  for  a  conspiracy  to 
set  up  a  sham  commission  of  bankruptcy.  It  was  the  case  of 
'  the  King  v.  Cohen,'  and  abundant  evidence  was  there  pro- 
duced that  ten  who  were  convicted,  and  others  who  escaped, 
were  in  the  daily  habit  of  false-swearing,  and  of  receiving  mo- 
ney as  the  consideration  for  false  testimony.  This  happened 
in  England,  where  the  same  persons  were  afterwards  liable  to 
detection,  and  might  be  brought  to  legal  punishment.  It  was 
on  that  occasion  demonstrated,  that  witnesses  might  be  hired 
as  readily  as  lodgings  might  be  hired  at  the  west  end  of  the 
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town.  But  it  was  impossible  that  their  lordships  should  have 
forgotten  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  and  the  crowd  of 
witnesses  who  then  testified  solemnly  to  what  was  grossly 
false.  The  same  remark  was  applicable  to  the  case  of  Titus 
Oates,  whom  he  was  content  to  consider  as  the  hero  of  a 
poem  only,  but  with  reference  to  whom  he  might  be  permitted 
to  allude  to  a  period  when  the  then  Duke  of  York  was  in  a 
state  of  doubt  whether  he  would  or  would  not  cast  off  the  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  with  whom  he  had  clandes- 
tinely contracted  marriage.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de 
Grammont,  it  was  stated  that  marriage,  or  at  least  cohabita- 
tion, had  taken  place  between  the  parties.  What  did  all  this 
imply  but  that  agents  might  always  be  found  to  gratify  the 
lowest  passions  which  unfortunate  princes,  or  individuals  in 
high  places,  were  disposed  to  indulge?  ft  was  undeniable 
that  the  facts  alleged  in  evidence  against  Queen  Ann  Boleyn 
were  stated  as  distinctly — indeed  much  more  distinctly— that! 
were  the  circumstances  in  the  testimony  produced  in  support 
of  this  bill.  It  was  altogether  evidence  much  stronger  and 
more  unexceptionable. 

"But,  without  dwelling  on  the  events  of  a  period  so  remote 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  however  similar  some  of  those 
events  might  be  to  the  transactions  and  business  of  the  present 
day,  he  would  now  advert  to  a  period  within  the  recollection 
of  them  all — to  what  passed,  in  fact,  in  the  year  1806.  The 
result  of  an  inquiry  into  charges  affecting  her  majesty's  cha- 
racter, at  that  time,  was  to  cover  her  accusers  with  infamy  and 
shame.  Their  lordships,  looking  back  to  that  investigation, 
must  of  necessity  contemplate  the  process  now  going  on  with 
the  utmost  jealousy  and  care.  When  it  had  pleased  his  pre- 
sent majesty's  government  to  separate  the  mother  from  the 
daughter,  was  it  not  upon  record  that  this  decision  was  founded 
on  perjury  and  subornation?  How  otherwise  were  they  to 
understand  the  minute  of  council  drawn  up,  or  at  least  dated, 
in  February,  1813,  and  in  which  the  letter  of  her  royal  high* 
ness,  charging  the  existence  of  'suborned  traducers,'  was  al- 
luded to  ?  It  wa9  felt  by  her  royal  highness's  advisers  to  be 
their  bounden  duty  to  declare  that  there  had  been  suborned 
traducers,  but  that  an  illustrious  person  stood  acquitted  of  the 
subornation.  Without  charging  any  conspiracy  now,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  that  if  any  place  or  country  was  to  be  selected 
or  preferred  as  the  scene  of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  the  selec- 
tion and  preference  were  judiciously  made,  the  scene  would 
certainly  be  in  Italy.  It  was  there  that  the  means  presented 
themselves— it  was  there  that  cunning  and  artifice  thrived— 
there   that   a   price  was   openly  set  upon  an  oath — there  that 
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every  infamous  purpose  might  by  bribery  be  carried  into  effect. 
They  were  now  inquiring  into  the  transactions  of  six  years,  and 
guided  only  by  the  light  of  Italian  evidence.  Could  they,  as 
men  of  the  world,  as  men  acquainted  with  history,  imagine  for 
one  moment  that  the  information  given  to  them  by  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  was  not  given  with  the  countenance  of  im- 
mediate favour,  and  the  hope  of  further  reward  (  He  would 
refer  them  at  present  to  the  evidence  as  to  what  passed  at  Sa- 
vona,  and  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  sworn  that  two  per- 
sons had  certainly  slept  in  one  bed  there.  The  only  ground 
upon  which  this  fact  was  stated  was  a  former  dsposition  of 
Demont,  and  which  was  left  utterly  unsupported  by  her  tes- 
timony at  their  lordships'  bar.  So  with  regard  to  the  allega- 
tions of  an  illicit  and  adulterous  intercourse  taking  place  at 
Varies  aud  Lugano.  No  witness  from  Lugano  had  been 
called  :  he  meant  not  to  cast  blame  on  his  learned  friends  on 
the  other  side,  but  he  did  think  they  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
pared with  that  branch  of  the  evidence  before  they  made  the 
charges  which,  in  pursuance  of  their  instructions,  they  had  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  make.  The  riot,  as  it  had  been  called, 
which  took  place  at  Dover,  happened  in  June  last ;  and  how 
was  it  that  his  learned  friends,  during  the  long  interval  between 
June  and  the  7th  of  Sept.,  had  neglected  to  re-assuie  the  spi- 
rits of  their  witnesses,  and  discover  some  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing them  over  in  safety  ?  Material  evidence  might  sometimes 
be  lost  by  accident,  but  was  it  credible  that  accidents  had  ope- 
rated here  ?  His  learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  with  all 
their  ability,  had  failed  in  one  of  their  chief  attempts — that  of 
proving  guilty  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  majesty  the  queen 
at  Naples. 

"  It  was  with  a  great  degree  of  confidence  that  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  more  minutely  the  character  and  nature  of 
the  evidence  on  both  sides.  He  would,  however,  previously 
remind  their  lordships  of  a  passage  in  Roger  North's  fife  of 
his  brother,  Sir  Dudley  North,  a  merchant  in  Turkey,  and  in 
which  it  is  observed,  on  the  ground  of  the  Turkish  merchant's 
experience,  that,  'before  the  Cadi  false  evidence  was  a  much 
surer  ground  to  go  upon  than  true,  for  a  witness  of  plain  ho- 
nesty would  not  stand  under  the  captious  questions  v.  hich 
were  sometimes  put  to  him/  It  was  remarkable,  that  in  all 
the  humorous  scenes  described  by  our  great  dramatic  poet, 
whenever  he  had  occasion  to  paint  the  character  of  .a  man 
anxious  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  an  innocent  wife,  he 
chose  his  scene  in  Italy.  In  one  of  his  productions  it  was 
represented  that  a  thousand  ducats  was  given  at  Messina  for 
the  evidence  of  a  person  who  was  to  swear  away  the  honour 
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of  a  woman.  Their  lordships  would  do  well  lo  refer  to  the 
character,  as  there  developed.  The  passage  which  he  now 
alluded  to  was  as  follows : — '  Which  be  the  malefactors :' 
'Marry  that  am  I  and  my  partner.' — '  Now  write  you  down 
that  he  says  he  has  received  a  thousand  ducats  for  accusing 
the  Lady  Hero  wrongfully.' — '  Marry,  Sir,  they  have  com- 
mitted false  report ;  moreover  they  have  spoken  untruths ; 
secondarily,  they  are  slanderers ;  sixth  and  lastly,  they  have 
belied  a  lady ;  thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust  things,  and, 
to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves.5  (A  laugh.)  He  hoped 
this  last  quotation  would  not  be  considered  altogether  inappli- 
cable, taken  as  it  was  from  the  last  act  of  a  celebrated  co- 
medy, called  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.    (A  laugh). 

"He  now  came,  however,  to  a  closer  examination  of  the 
evidence — evidence  of  a  kind  which  had  never  before  been  so 
amply  remunerated,  it  appeared  upon  their  minutes  that 
Gargiulo's,  vessel  had  been  hired  by  her  majesty,  with  all  its 
crew,  at  the  rate  of  730  dollars  per  month ;  this,  in  fact,  was 
the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  use,  and  the  exclusive  use,  of  Gar- 
giulo's ship.  But  the  captain,  being  in  the  employment  of  a 
royal  person,  looked  forward  to  something  else,  and  limited 
his  expectations  to  a  sum  of  6,000  dollars.  Disappointed  m 
those  expectations — and  through  the  means  of  Pergami — 
coining  over  to  this  country  to  enforce  his  claims,  was  it  not 
probable  that  he  should  consider  the  attainment  of  his  object 
as  likely  to  be  facilitated  by  the  evidence  which  he  gave  on 
this  occasion  ?  It  was  idle  to  suppose  that  any  witness  for  a 
prosecution  of  this  nature  would  come  forward  with  a  mind 
perfectly  unbiassed.  .  On  that  account  alone  it  became  neces- 
sary to  require  evidence  the  most  pure  and  the  most  unsuspi- 
cious that  could  be  obtained.  An  improper  intercourse  was 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  between  her  majesty  and  Pergami, 
or  rather  it  was  alleged  that  they  were  observed  sitting  together 
on  a  sofa,  and  under  an  awning,  with  a  view  to  that  improper 
intercourse.  If  this  representation  were  true,  the  parties  could 
not  have  adopted  a  surer  mode  of  proclaiming  to  the  world 
what  their  intention  ,and  purpose  were.  Kisses  and  caresses 
were  spoken  to,  and  really  such  .evidence  deserved  the  pay 
which  had  been  received  for  it.  But  how  was  it  that  only  the 
captain  and  the  mate,  the  uncle  and  the  nephew,  should  ap- 
pear to  corroborate  a  story  of  this  kind?  Was  it  not  pro- 
bable that  the  uncle  had  said  to  his  relative — '  There  never 
was  a  happier  prospect  for  the  family  ;  here  is  already  an  al- 
lowance offered  of  800  dollars  a  month  for  yourself;  and,  as 
for  me,  1  am  to  receive  a  thousand  r'  lie  put  it  then  to  their 
lordships,  whether  evidence  given  under  such  circumstances 
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ought  not  to  be  admitted  with  suspicion  and  distrust  ?  '  Come 
to  England  with  me/  quoth  the  uncle,  '  there  is  a  process 
going  on  which  will  continue  at  least  for  a  year,  and  in  which 
you  and  I  may  be  material  witnesses.'  It  was  very  singular 
that  they,  and  they  alone  of  all  the  individuals  belonging  to  the 
polacre,  should  be  called  to  speak  to  the  indecent  acts  men- 
tioned in  their  evidence.  The  crew  was  composed  of  22 
persons,  and  not  one  of  them  appeared  to  confirm  the  story 
told  by  the  captain  and  his  mate.  He  would  contend  before 
their  lordships,  that  the  absence  of  all  that  crew  was  in  itself 
proof  of  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution ;  and  was 
in  itself  an  acquittal  of  her  majesty. 

"  It  was  a  most  shameful  thing  to  have  drawn  any  gross  in- 
ferences to  the  prejudices  of  her  majesty  without  previously 
examining  Lieut.  Flynn,  who  was  on  board  the  polacre  at  the 
same  time.  When  it  was  represented,  too,  that  English  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  were  driven  from  the  society  of  her  royal 
highness  in  Italy  by  prevalent  rumours  and  reports,  it  was  ob- 
viously incumbent  on  the  other  side  to  bring  those  English 
persons  forward  to  render  their  testimony  as  to  the  foundation 
&ftd  authority  for  such  rumours.  How  could  they  otherwise 
trace  such  reports  to  their  origin  ?  There  was  no  judge  in 
this  country  who  would  allow  the  statement  of  rumours  to  be 
put  in  evidence  against  any  man  standing  upon  his  deliverance 
before  a  jury.  His  first  observation  would  be,  that  such  ru- 
mours might  be  the  offspring  of  malice,  and  of  feelings  in 
which  the  prosecution  itself  had  originated.  Some  might 
listen  to  them  with  a  servile  readiness  of  belief;  but  he  would 
repeat  before  their  lordships,  that  the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Flynn 
ought  to  have  been  taken  before  this  prosecution  was  insti- 
tuted. He  had  been  taken  on  board  the  polacre,  not  because 
her  royal  highness  wished  to  avoid  English  society,  but  be- 
cause she  wished  that  an  Englishman  should  be  about  her  on 
a  voyage  with  a  Sicilian  crew.  She  had  therefore  applied  to 
Capt.  Briggs  for  an  English  officer  to  attend  her.  Her  voyage 
from  Syracuse  to  Jaffa  was  then  undertaken,  and  on  the -jour- 
ney afterwards  to  Ephesus  an  impropriety  was  alleged  to  have 
taken  place.  Majocchi  was  the  only  witness  to  this  part  of 
the  case :  he  described  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  on 
the  vestibule  of  an  ancient  ruin,  but  neither  Demont  nor 
Girillo  gave  any  confirmation  to  his  statement. 

"  At  that  period  her  royal  highness' was  about  to  carry  into 
execution  a  design  she  had  long  formed  for  visiting  the 
Archipelago,  the  Grecian  Islands,  the  ruins  of  Athens,  and 
Jerusalem.  On  that  occasion  she  hired  a  polacre  in  Sicily, 
.which  carried  her  out  to  Jaffa,  and  afterwards  brought  her 
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back  to  Italy.  In  the  course  of  her  journey  to  Jerusalem  she 
was  frequently  obliged  to  rest  in  a  tent,  which  was  carried 
from  place  to  place  for  that  purpose.  She  was  at  this  time  in 
a  foreign  land,  surrounded  by  foreign  attendants,  exposed  to 
clanger  from  the  uncivilized  inhabitants ;  and,  thus  situated, 
she  was  reduced  to  considerable  hardships — not  imaginary 
hardships,  proceeding  from  fear,  but  real  and  unavoidable 
difficulties.  In  the  midst  of  those  hardships  she  lived  on 
what  he  would  call  terms  of  delightful  familiarity  with  all 
those  who  accompanied  her.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  which  was  performed  in  the  night- 
time, were  over,  she  rested  under  the  lent  to  which  he  had 
just  adverted;  and  his  learned  friends  who  supported  the  bill 
had  made  it  a  prominent  part  of  their  case  that  she  had  reposed 
under  the  tent  in  one  bed,  whilst  Pergami,  in  the  same  tent, 
reposed  on  another.  This  was  one  of  those  facts  that  illus- 
trated, more  clearly  than  another,  the  necessity  of  exercising 
that  caution,  in  viewing  this  case,  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  infuse  into  their  lordships'  minds  ;  because  it  was  clear  that 
the  fact  might  be  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the 
suspicion  of  guilt  in  the  first  instance ;  but  he  thought  it  was 
equally  clear,  when  the  real  state  of  the  fact  was  made  known, 
that,  for  this  suspicion  of  guilt,  not  the  smallest  foundation,  in 
truth  aud  honesty,  could  be  pointed  out. 

"  During  the  two  days  and  a  half  in  which  this  journey  was 
performed,  Majocchi  told  their  lordships  that  her  royal  high- 
ness and  Pergami  rested  under  this  tent.  But  he  had  omitted 
a  matter  of  great  importance;  he  had  omitted  the  essential 
fact,  which  other  witnesses  had  spoken  to — namely,  that  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  was  also  under  this  tent,  and  that  the  child 
Victorine  was  almost  constantly  there.  Majocchi  had  like- 
wise, in  his  direct  examination,  passed  over  another  fact,  which 
was  afterwards  disclosed  in  his  cross-examination  ;  the  im, 
portant  fact  that  he  (Majocchi)  and  another  servant  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  rest  in  a  second  tent,  contiguous  to  that 
which  her  royal  highness  occupied,  and  which  commanded  a 
view  of  all  that  passed  there.  How  long  at  a  time  she 
remained  on  horseback  during  this  journey,  Majocchi,  that 
honest  witness,  could  not  slate.  It  might,  he  said,  be  two 
hours,  or  it  might  be  many  more.  But  the  fact,  as  stated  by 
Lieutenant  Hownam,  placed  the  circumstance  in  its  true  light. 
He  had  told  their  lordships  that  her  royal  highness  was  very 
much  fatigued  by  her  exertions  on  this  journey  ;  that  she 
wanted  support  to  prevent  her  from  falling  from  the  animal  on 
which  she  rode  ;  that  she  proceeded  with  a  great  deal  of 
labour  and  difficultv  ;  and  that  more  than  once  she  had  fallen 
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asleep  on  the  way.     The  consequence  was,  the  moment  the 
party  encamped  she  retired  to  rest  in  the  tentr     Under  these 
circumstances,  was  it  possible  that  he  should  be  called  on  to 
argue  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  adultery?     Was  it  possible 
that  one  man  could  be  found  so  uncharitable,  so  uncandid,  so 
unjust,  as  to  adheie  merely  to  the  words  in  which  a  fact  might 
be  related,  while  it  lost  sight  of  the  bona  Jide  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  transaction  referred  to  ?     He  defied  any  honest 
man  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and,  having  considered 
the  circumstances,  to  say  that  adultery  was  committed  on  this 
journey  by  land.     He  should,  he  conceived,  uselessly  waste 
their  lordships'   time  by   farther  observations  on  this  point 
Not  but  that  attempts  had  been  made  on  the  other  side,  by 
the  introduction  of  other  circumstances,  to  prove  criminality 
here.     But  the   failure  of  those  attempts  was  evident ;  they 
only  showed  that   the  facts  were    not  sufficiently  strong  to 
sustain  a  criminal  charge,  and  that  the  proofs  advanced  were 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  could  induce  their  lordships   to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  guilty  intercourse  had  taken  place. 
Were  the  beds  regularly  made,  or  were   they  regularly  pre 
pared  ?  that,  he  believed,  was  his  learned  friend's  expression 
to  lead  to  a  belief  that  what  was  understood  by  a  regular  pre- 
paration of  beds,  in  matrimonial  cases,  occurred  in  that  which 
they  were  now  considering.     But  the  preparation  here  was  of 
a  different  kind.    Though  the  beds  were  prepared,  there  were 
ho  bed-clothes,  no  curtains,  no  bed-linen.     They  were  made 
in  no  sense  like  that  in  which  his  learned  friends  would  Wish 
their  lordships  to  suppose;  and,  beyond  this,  those  two  par- 
ties, who  were  said  to  have  retired  under  a  tent  for  a  criminal 
purpose,  lay  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  clothed,  entirely 
clothed ;  her  royal  highness  throwing  off  her  exterior  habili- 
ments,  and  putting  on  a  green  pelisse  ;  and  the   other  part" 
throwing  off  his  exterior  habit,  and  putting  on  a  blue  dressing 
gown  ;  still,  with  only  this   alteration,  retaining  precisely  the 
same  dress  which  each  of  them  had  worn  during  the  journey 
Miss   Demont   had  taken  great  pains  to  represent  this  un- 
dressing, as  it  Was  called,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
she   had   endeavoured   to  show,   that  this  was  proof  of  ar 
improper  intercourse  between  these  two  individuals.     She  had 
pointed  them  Out  as  taking  off  their  clothes,  and  retiring  to 
private  place  for  adulterous  purposes.     But,  from  the  who/ 
of  her  cross-examination,  it  appeared  that  this  daily  encamp 
ment  was  conducted  with  as  much  innocence,  with  as  much 
propriety,  and  with  as  much   purity,  as  could  distinguish  the 
proceedings  of  any  two  individuals  in  the  world,  even  if  the/ 
reposed  under  separate  roofs. 
VOL.  II.      t.  3  M 
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"  He  now  came  to  the  polacre ;  and  he  could  assure  their 
lordships,  that  it  was  with  no  small  satisfaction  he  came  to  that 
part  of  the  case  ;  because  he  thought  it  was  most  perfectly 
clear  that  there  was  no  more  ground  to  suppose  that  any  illicit 
connexion  had  taken  place  before  her  royal  highness  em- 
barked on  board  that  polacre,  than  there  was  for  any  one  of 
their  lordships  to  imagine  that  any  female  of  his  family,  whom 
he  had  left  at  home  that  morning,  had  been  guilty  of  such  a 
crime,  merely  because  she  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
If  the  whole  of  the  scenes  at  Naples  were  negatived, — i 
the  foundation  on  which  they  rested  were  proved  to  be 
untenable, — if  it  were  not  only  made  perfectly  clear  that  the 
imputations  raised  on  those  facts  were  not  borne  out  by  them, 
but  that  base  falsehoods  had  been  uttered,—  that  worst  species 
of  falsehood,  which  gave  the  appearance  of  truth  to  that 
which  was  known  to  be  a  lie  :  if  that  were  the  case,  then  h$ 
would  contend,  that  her  royal  highness  set  her  foot  on 
board  the  polacre  without  one  single  taint  of  suspicion  as  to 
anything  that  had  occurred  before  ;  he  meant  with  respect  to 
the  facts  that  were  imputed  to  her  royal  highness  as  crimes. 
He  alluded  not  to  the  supposed  offence  connected  with  the 
elevation  of  a  party  implicated, — a  subject  on  which,  how 
ever,  he  would  hereafter  expatiate ;  observing  only,  at  the 
present  moment,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  their  lord- 
ships to  argue,  that  the  fact  of  that  individual's  elevation  was 
alone  sufficient  to  guide  them  in  their  decision  ;  for,  if  it  were 
sufficient,  there  would  have  been  no  use  in  this  retracted 
inquiry ;  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  going  into  a 
statement  of  all  that  had  happened  while  her  royal  highness 
was  travelling  :  it  would  have  been  enough  to  have  said,/  this 
promotion  has  taken  place — that  circumstance  is  sufficient ;' 
and  it  would  have  been  wasting  the  time  of  their  lordships 
improperly,  unnecessarily,  and  indecently,  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  those  facts  which  had  been  told  before  that  house. 

"  He  had  a  right  to  say  this  of  her  royal  highness,  that,  if 
there  were  truth  in  argument,  if  there  were  justness  in  infer- 
ence, her  royal  highness  stepped  on  board  that  polacre 
without  any  cause  for  doubt,  without  any  ground  for  suspicion. 
What  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  was,  after  leaving  the 
polacre,  he  would  hereafter  remark  on  ;  but,  if  their  lordships 
were  satisfied,  that  neither  before  her  royal  highness  went  on 
board  the  polacre,  nor  after  she  quitted  it,  there  was  any  cir- 
cumstance from  which  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  mind  would 
draw  an  inference  of  guilt,  then  he  called  on  them,  in  this  im- 
portant case  of  dethronement  and  degradation,  where  the  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  as  clear  and  as  conclusive  as  the  facts  were 
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alarming,  and  the  punishment  severe,  to  consider  seriously, 
whether  the  mere  possibility  of  criminality  having  existed  on 
board  the  polacre  should  lead  them  to  decide  that  this  adul- 
terous connexion  was  made  out?  The  htting  up  of  the  vessel 
took  place  while  her  royal  highness  was  on  shore  :  with  that 
she  had  nothing  to  do.  At  first  she  slept  in  her  cabin,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  that  had  been  previously  made  ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  home,  very  soon  after  her 
royal  highness  had  gone  on  board,  some  of  the  horses,  or 
other  animals  that  were  in  the  vessel,  became  troublesome, 
and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  heat  that 
was  experienced  below,  her  royal  highness  thought  proper  to 
take  her  station  at  night  on  the  deck.  Now,  he  would  ask  if 
her  majesty  had  been  the  blind  victim  of  a  guilty  passion  for 
this  man,  was  this  the  course  she  would  have  pursued  ?  Was 
3t  to  be  believed  that  a  circumstance  of  this  nature,  a  trifling 
inconvenience,  would  induce  her  to  stop  the  tide  of  irresistible 
passion,  to  withdraw  from  his  secret  and  secure  embraces,  in 
situations  where  no  eye  could  behold  what  passed,  and  to 
transfer  herself  to  the  deck,  subject  to  the  observation  of  the 
captain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  steersman,  and  open 
to  the  remarks  of  every  sailor  in  the  vessel  ?  Could  it  be 
supposed  that  she  would,  in  such  a  situation,  place  herself 
tinder  a  tent,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  guilty  cor- 
respondence ?  A  tent!  O,  no!  Any  military  officer  who 
heard  him  would  correct  him,  and  say,  i  This  was  not  a  close 
tent ;  it  was  not  that  close  and  small  chamber,  that  confined 
and  private  recess,  under  which  such  acts  could  be  per- 
formed.' This  was  the  fact.  It  was  the  awning  of  the  deck 
hanging  loosely  round,  covering  a  large  space  ;  the  bed  of  the 
queen  and  that  of  Pergami,  or  rather  the  bed  and  sofa  oil 
which  they  rested,  were  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
and,  what  never  should  be  forgotten,  the  hatchway  was  always 
open. 

"  This  last  fact  was  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  because,  in 
the  examination  in  chief  of  Majocchi,  he  said,  that  the  tent  was 
never  open  at  night ;  that  it  was  entirely  closed,  shut  up  :  but 
it  was  extracted  on  cross-examination,  and  the  fact  was  sub- 
stantiated by  other  witnesses,  that  the  hatchway  was  always 
open,  and  all  who  passed  above  or  below,  or  along  the  hatch- 
way, could  know  what  was  doing.  The  parties  were  sleeping 
as  in  a  camp  on  land.  Could  it  be  supposed  for  one  instant, 
that  this  awning  could  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
an  improper  intercourse,  which  his  learned  friends  inferred 
from  circumstances  which  did  not  at  all  warrant  it  ?  They 
were  told  tbat  this  improper  intercourse  took   place   in  the 
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day-time,  and  that  the  awning  was  let  down  during  the  day. 
He  knew  not  how  to  deal  with  this.  If  the  awning  was  let 
down  during  the  day,  what  was  it  but  a  challenge  to  all  to 
see  ;  he  would  not  say  the  use  made  of  it,  but  it  was  an  open 
exposure  of  the  mode  of  lying  in  the  beds,  and  of  the  purpose 
for  which  those  beds  were  occupied  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day.  The  period  during  which  her  majesty  was  in  this  situa- 
tion was  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  17th  of  August.  During 
that  time  her  royal  highness  was  proved  to  be  extremely 
fatigued  ;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  ^  as  Lieutenant  How- 
nam  had  stated,  that  her  royal  highness  should  be  attended  by 
some  person.  By  what  person,  then,  both  for  convenience 
and  for  every  necessary  purpose,  could  she  be  more  properly 
attended  than  by  the  chamberlain  whom  she  had  appointed  to 
provide  every  attention  and  protection  which  her  situation 
required.  The  whole  time  that  her  royal  highness  reposed 
there  she  had  her  clothes  on  ;  no  time  was  found  when  the 
parties  were  not  clothed.  There  was  but  one  moment  when 
it  appeared  that  Pergami  was  positively  under  the  tent,  and 
then  he  was  clothed.  If  this  were  a  case  in  which  he  should 
have  to  say  that  the  case  on  the  other  side  was  not  made  out 
according  to  the  letter,  he  should  say  that  it  was  never  proved 
that  Pergami  had  been  under  the  tent  at  night.  On  occasion 
of  a  storm,  her  royal  highness  was  seen  led  down  from  the 
deck  by  Pergami  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lieutenant  Flinn  on 
the  other.  As  Flinn  was  known  to  have  reposed  elsewhere, 
there  was  great  probability  that  Pergami  had  reposed  under 
the  tent.  But  of  that  there  was  no  proof.  However,  the 
bed  had  then  no  clothes  on,  and  Pergami  was  dressed.  The 
inference  attempted  to  be  raised  was,  therefore,  on  that  one 
occasion  completely  negatived. 

"  In  the  constant  use  of  the  tent  all  was  open  and  avowed  ; 
iiie  light  was  given  out,  which  was  a  most  important  circum- 
stance, and  distinctly  proved  ;  nothing  was  done  that  showed 
concealment  or  disguise  of  the  fact ;  and  all  that  appeared 
was,  that  this  fatigued,  unprotected,  lady,  but  the  boldest  of 
the  party,  found  it  absolutely  necessary  that  some  male  person 
should  attend  near  her.  Two  and  twenty  sailors  were  on 
board,  and  passing  and  repassing  at  all  hours ;  two  steersmen 
in  regularly  relieving  one  another ;  there  was  a  constant  lia- 
bility to  be  interrupted  and  observed  by  persons  below,  and 
on  every  side  ;  and  yet  the  only  circumstance  which  appeared 
was,  that  Pergami  had  been  actually  under  the  tent  on  the 
occasion  which  he  had  stated,  when  two  gentlemen  conducted 
her  royal  highness  from  deck  in  consequence  of  the  alarm. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  their  lordships  had  a 
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specimen  of  the  mode  resorted  to  on  the  other  side,  to  extort 
from  witnesses  opinions  and  beliefs  from  which  an  inference 
might  possibly  be  made  favourable  to  their  object.  Lieute- 
nant Hownam,  with  the  candour  which  belonged  to  a  manly 
character,  stated  at  once,  when  asked  his  belief,  that  Pergaini 
did  sleep  under  the  tent.  On  this  expression  of  belief  being 
made  by  Lieutenant  Hownam,  they  heard  a  triumphant  echo 
from  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  they  heard  a  triumphant 
murmur  from  his  learned  friends,  and  all  that  had  been  be- 
lieved, and  all  that  had  been  admitted,  were  to  be  excluded, 
and  they  were  to  fix  on  this  single  and  solitary  fact,  that 
Lieutenant  Hownam  believed  both  parties  to  have  slept 
under  the  tent.  What  was  he  to  say,  if  the  counsel  for  the 
crown,  in  a  case  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  importance,  after 
having  rested  their  prima  facie  case  on  the  testimony  of  dis- 
carded servants,  on  the  testimony  of  disgraced,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  profligate  and  wicked  persons  collected  from  all 
quarters — he  would  not  say  by  what  means — if,  after  having 
founded  their  prima  facie  case  on  such  testimony,  they  then 
abandoned  it  all,  and  fixed  on  one  belief,  excluding  all  the 
rest  out  of  that  case  of  the  highest  criminal  nuture  ?  This 
was  conduct  unheard  of  in  the  records  of  criminal  justice. 
The  question  as  to  belief  might  have  been  objected  to,  be- 
cause it  was  not  evidence.  It  was  proper  only  as  a  mode  of 
trying  the  credit  of  the  witness  ;  and  because  the  witness 
gave  an  answer  which  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  his 
credit,  his  learned  friends  founded  on  that  answer  the  whole 
of  their  case.  Lieutenant  Hownam  stated  no  mystery  to  be 
attached  to  the  subject.  He  stated  that  it  was  necessary  for 
her  royal  highness's  protection  that  some  male  person  should 
attend  near  her.  He  then  stated  that  he  considered  it  no 
degradation  to  her  royal  highness  to  be  so  attended.  This 
opinion  and  belief  he  stated  as  strongly  as  the  other.  His 
learned  friend  who  had  so  much  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
private  secrets  of  her  royal  highness's  conduct  and  habits 
during  the  whole  period  embraced  by  the  investigation,  had 
not  once  got  ground  for  criminal  inference,  but  by  dismember- 
ing the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Hownam,  and  detailing  his 
belief  on  one  circumstance. 

"  He  now  came  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Lieutenant  Flinu,  who  had  not  been  called,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  on  the  other  side,  but  by  them  ;  who  had 
not  been  sought  for  by  those  to  whom  he  could  have  given 
important  information  if  they  wished  for  truth,  but  by  them 
who  were  obliged  to  repel  falsehood  and  perjuries.  Lieute- 
nant Flinn,  residing  in  Sicily  without  office,  pension,  or  emo- 
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lument  from  her  majesty,  had  not  been  sent  for  by  the  other 
side  :  but  he  saw  in  the  public  papers  the  fabrications  and 
falsehoods  set  up  against  the  Queen  of  England.  He  had 
not  been  hired  at  the  rate  of  100  guineas  a  month — had  no 
prospect  of  rivalling  the  mate  of  the  polacre ;  but  this  brave, 
gallant,  honourable  man  came  to  support  innocence  against 
perjury;  he  came  to  the  bar  of  their  lordships  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  best  of  his  recollection  and  belief,  at  the  distance  of 
time  since  the  transactions  inquired  into  had  taken  place.  It 
•was  certain  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  court  of  justice  before, 
and  certainly  no  witness  had  ever  been  more  affected  by  the 
dignity  of  the  court,  and  the  alarm  that v  surrounded  him. 
When  he  had  been  asked  whether  those  copies  he  held  in  his 
hand  were  faithful  copies,  he  said  they  were  not  faithful 
copies,  meaning  exactly  that  they  were  faithful  copies.  But, 
certainly,  a  more  nervous  and  more  agitated  man  he  had  never 
seen  in  any  court.  He  was  asked  his  belief,  and  a  more  fair 
and  clear  account  of  belief  had  never  been  given,  because 
the  witness  referred  to  the  facts  on  which  he  founded  his 
belief.  He  had  been  asked  as  to  the  situation  of  the  beds 
from  Syracuse  to  Jaffa,  and  he  answered  that  Pefgami's  bed 
was  in  the  dining-room.  He  was  then  asked  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  beds  from  Jaffa  to  Italy,  and  his  anwer  was,  i  I 
don't  know.'  The  reason  was  plain,  for  her  majesty  reposed 
then  on  deck.  When  Lieutenant  Flinn  passed  through  the 
dining-room  to  attend  upon  her  royal  highness,  he  had  means 
of  knowing  that  Pergami  slept  there,  and  though  he  actually 
only  saw  him  once,  he  spoke  to  him  behind  the  screen.  A 
more  satisfactory  reason  why  he  knew  that  he  slept  there 
had  never  been  known.  But  why  not  know  where  Pergami 
slept  when  returning  from  Jaffa  \  It  was  because  he  had  not 
occasion  to  pass  through  the  dining-room  in  waiting  in  the 
morning  on  the  queen.  He  was  asked  whether  there  had 
been  no  other  distribution  of  the  beds  made  ?  He  answered, 
'  No,  it  was  unnecessary;  her  majesty  did  what  she  pleased 
with  her  sofa,  and  any  other  that  had  a  bed  on  deck  did  the 
same.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.'  When  he  was  asked  as 
to  his  belief,  he  did  not  give  a  belief  founded  on  rumour  or 
scandal,  on  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  He  did  right  in 
looking  at  facts,  and  said  nothing  that  he  was  not  justified  in 
believing. 

"  No  person  could  forget  how  this  gallant  officer  was 
cross-examined.  He  did  not  undervalue  the  talents  of  the 
Solicitor-General ;  he  held  in  the  highest  honour  that  greatest 
of  legal  talents,  that  most  important  means  of  detecting  false- 
hood which  man  could  display,  that  best  shield  of  slandered 
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innocence — he  meant  that  talent  of  cross-examination  which 
was  often  found  successful  in  dragging  reluctant  truth  from  its 
lurking-places,  in  making  a  witness  disclose  what  he  was  most 
anxious  to  conceal,  and  in  displaying  most  conspicuously  those 
important  truths  which  were  most  sedulously  withheld.  But 
that  sham  cross-examination  which  was  exercised  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  alarm  and  agitation  of  a  witness — though  he 
honoured  the  talent  of  cross-examination  which  elicited  im- 
portant truth,  he  regarded  with  a  very  inferior  degree  of 
honour  that  sham  cross-examination,  either  in  its  motives  or 
its  consequences.  A  paper  had  been  produced  by  this  wit- 
ness— a  paper  as  immaterial,  nay,  far  more  immaterial  than 
the  Trieste  journal  which  his  learned  friend  had  offered  yes- 
terday. The  paper  produced  by  Lieutenant  Flinn  was  per- 
fectly immaterial,  whether  it  existed  or  not.  It  was  only  a 
statement  of  dates  and  places.  The  witness  believing  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  those  dates  and  places, 
made  his  clerk  transcribe  them.  On  coming  to  England  he 
found  the  paper  so  ill  written,  and  words  so  ill  spelled  as  to 
be  unfit  for  use.  He  therefore  got  Count  Schiavini  to  make 
another.  The  dates  were  proved  by  other  witnesses-,  and  he 
(Mr.  Denman)  believed  that  the  dates  in  the  paper  alluded  to 
were  not  found  to  differ  from  those  given  by  any  other  wit- 
ness. His  learned  friend  (the  Solicitor-General)  by  his 
powers  of  mind,  by  his  great  powers  of  countenance,  and  by 
his  talent  in  cross-examination,  had  in  the  case  of  this  witnesi 
got,  what,  if  the  paper  and  its  contents  were  important,  might; 
lead  to  an  inference  most  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  t he- 
witness  ;  but  what,  unimportant,  perfectly  unimportant  anc 
immaterial,  as  the  paper  was,  led  only  to  the  conclusion  thai 
he  was  entirely  overcome  by  his  own  agitation  and  alarm, 
The  greatest  men  in  the  field  were  known  to  be  nervous  ant 
agitated  on  occasions  foreign  to  their  profession.  But  never 
had  a  more  complete  illustration  been  given  than  in  this  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  the  gown  over  military  prowess. — » 
Cedant  arma  togce.  But  no  man  could  disbelieve  the  general 
effect  of  his  testimony ;  no  man,  after  the  evidence  of  Lieu* 
tenants  Hownam  and  Flinn,  could  for  a  moment  give  credit 
to  the  indecent  exposures  sworn  to  by  the  captain  and  the 
mate.  Here  again  the  evidence  had  broken  down  under  the 
Attorney-General :  he  had  detailed  a  most  licentious  course 
of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Pergami,  who  was  said,  on  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa,  to  have  made  most  disgusting  exhibitions 
of  his  person  before  the  queen.  His  own  witness  had  con- 
tradicted him,  for  the  captain  only  called  them  apish  tricksy 
and  Lieutenant  Hownam  distinctly  proved  that  those  apisL 
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tricks  amounted  only  to  this — that  Pergami,  to  imitate  and 
idicule  some  portly  and  pompous  personage,  had  put  some 
cushions  under  his  waistcoat.  Yet  this  was  to  be  brought  in 
aid  of  the  kissing  and  embracing,  and  all  the  other  disgusting 
trash  which  was  to  give  a  colour  to  this  proceeding. 

"  The  just  conclusion  from  all  that  had  appeared  in  evi- 
dence regarding  the  tent  was  this — that  if  the  queen  and  Per- 
gami  had  intended  to  commit  adultery,  they  would  have  kept 
below,  and  would  have  taken  especial  care  that  no  man  should 
see  them  together  under  the  tent  or  deck  even  in  the  day-time, 
as  the  moral  captain  and  his  blushing  mate  had  ventured  to 
depose.  It  was  not  immaterial  to  reflect, that  this  tent  scene 
on  board  the  polacre  was  the  last  rag  that  yet  remained  to 
cover  the  filthy  deformity  of  the  case  in  support  of  the  bill. 
If  it  were  clearly  shewn  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  queen  before  or  after  this  incident  that  could  merit 
censure  even  from  the  most  rigid  moralist,  was  it  possible  for 
the  house  to  believe  that  on  this  occasion,  and  no  other,  that 
an  adulterous  intercourse  had  taken  place  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, if  no  such  facts  had  been  opened  as  the  disgusting  ex- 
hibitions by  the  Ottomite,  the  indecencies  with  the  statues  in 
the  garden,  the  dresses  at  the  masked  ball,  and  the  visit  to  the 
theatre  St.  Carlos,,  the  house  would  have  not  permitted  such 
a  case  to  be  brought  forward;  and  would  not  any  judge,,  if  it 
had  been  a  trial  in  our  courts,  hare  declared  it  wholly  unworthy 
the  attention  of  a  jury. 

"  Let  it  be  recollected  that  their  lordships  were  now  trying 
the  highest  subject  of  the  ?ealm  for  the  highest  crime  a  subject 
could  commit.  It  was  their  duty  to  allow  no  middle  course 
—no  disgraceful  compromise  between  their  duty  and  their 
inclination.  They  were  not  to  receive  light  evidence  under  the 
supposition  that  the  punishment  was  light.  The  punishment 
was  not  light :  it  was  the  heaviest  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a 
queen.  For  his  own  part,  without  any  exaggerated  sentiment, 
which  perhaps  in  an  advocate  might  be  allowed,  he  might  say 
that  he  would  rather  see  his  royal  mistress  tried  at  the  bar,  like 
Anna  Bulleyn,  for  her  life,  than  in  the  more  perilous  situation  in 
which  the  queen  now  stood.  He  would  much  rather  have  to 
hand  her  to  the  scaffold,  where  she  would  have  to  lay  her 
august  head  upon  the  block  with  all  the  firmness  and  magna- 
nimity belonging  to  her  illustrious  family,  than  witness  her 
condemnation  under  the  present  charges,  which  would  render 
her  an  object  indeed  of  general  pity,  but  of  more  general 
scorn ;  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  one  who  was  entitled  to 
compassion,  having  fallen  by  the  misconduct  of  those  who 
afterwards  brought  her  to  punishment,  but  at  the  same  time 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  most  deplorable  instance  of  degraded  rank 
and  ruined  character.  The  house  was  bound  therefore  to  try 
the  queen  as  if  the  commission  of  an  act  of  high  treason  on 
board  the  polacre  had  been  charged,  and,  thus  viewing  it,  what 
would  be  the  language  of  any  judge  regarding  a  prisoner,  who, 
having  by  the  evidence  been  acquitted  of  a  great  number  of 
false  and  important  charges,  was  at  last  accused  of  one  single 
and  comparatively  insignificant  offence — would  not  the  judge 
declare  on  the  instant,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  that  no  proof 
existed  of  criminal  intercourse — ithat  the  main  fact  had  been 
disproved — that  though  the  parties  had  perhaps  been  shown 
together  in  the  tent,  and  though  there  might  be  a  surmise  or 
possibility  of  guilt,  because  one  of  the  witnesses  had  hinted  at 
such  a  situation,  yet  that  all  criminal  intent  was  negatived,  and 
that  the  excuse  for  the  situation  was  given  under  the  same  oath 
that  had  sworn  to  it.  A  judge  who,  under  such  circum- 
stances, did  not  declare  that  a  prisoner  ought  to  be  instantly 
acquitted,  would  deserve  to  be  impeached  at  the  bar  of  this 
house  for  a  gross  and  infamous  dereliction  of  his  duty. 

"  Was  he  again  to  go  back  to  the  bath— again  to  enter  into 
the  fables  of  Majocchi  and  Demont,  who  in  this  instance 
only  had  vouched  for  each  other  ?  The  question  was,  where 
was  the  bath  ?  One  stated  it  to  be  in  one  room,  and  another 
in  another ;  but  afterwards  it  appeared  to  have  been  in  the 
cabin ;  and  the  chamberlain,  their  lordships  would  probably 
think,  did  no  more  than  his  duty,  in  preparing  the  water, 
and  feeling  its  temperature  :  it  was  merely  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  he  stayed  to  be  present  at  the  operation.  Where 
facts  rested  upon  the  testimony  of  these  two  witnesses,  they 
were  wholly  to  be  discredited,  and  the  house  was  bound  to 
consider  the  full  contradiction  they  had  received.  Had  any 
matter  of  crimination  existed  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  so  ad- 
vantageous a  witness  to  support  it  had  never  been  brought 
into  court  to  support  it  as  Lieut.  Hownam.  He  joined  her 
majesty  at  Genoa,  when  the  supposed  passion  was  at  its 
height,  and  he  had  continued  with  her  about  three  years, 
during  which  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  what- 
ever criminal  acts  his  royal  mistress  had  committed.  The 
other  side  had  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  him, 
after  torturing  his  belief  on  subjects  of  every  description  ;  and 
though  they  pretended  to  prove  acts  of  indecent  familiarity  by 
two  or  three  masons,  two  or  three  white-washers,  and  two  or 
three  discarded  servants,  they  had  not  ventured  even  to  sug- 
gest to  Lieut.  Hownam  any  occasion  when  such  scenes,  if 
they  existed,  must  inevitably  have  passed  before  him.  Both 
he  and  Lieut.  Flynn  gave  the  most  decisive  contradiction  to  all 
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lhat  was  sworn  by  those  much  relied  on  witnesses,  Gargiulo 
and  Paturzo. 

"  He  would  now  notice  the  evidence  that  related  to  the  Villa 
d'  Este ;  first,  however,  as  his  learned  friend  reminded  him, 
saying  a  few  words  regarding  the  embrace  which  the  queen 
was  said  to  have  given  Pergami  when  he  went  on  shore  at 
Terracina,  after  the  tedious  voyage,  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  observing  quarantine.  All  that  was  proved  was,  that  Ma- 
jocchi  being  below  deck,  the  princess  had  thought  proper  to 
have  him  for  a  witness  of  the  kiss  she  allowed  Pergami  to  give 
upon  her  lips.  Majocchi  had  taken  care  that  nobody  else 
should  be  present,  that  he  might  not  be  contradicted ;  but 
still  his  falsehood  had  its  foundation  in  a  germ  of  truth,  be- 
cause all  the  witnesses  agreed  that  Pergami  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  princess  upon  deck  when  he  took  his  departure,  which 
was  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  suite  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing  on  similar  occasions.  He  had  by  accident  passed  over 
another  kiss — the  kiss  on  Pergami's  visit  to  Messina,  about  a 
mile  from  the  dwelling  of  the  princess,  to  make  some  pur- 
chases. Majocchi  had  thought  fit  to  swear,  that  on  parting 
on  this  distant  expedition,  here  again  was  a  most  affectionate 
leave-taking,  at  which  he  alone  was  present.  However,  De- 
mout  thought  it  right  on  this  point  to  give  her  friend  some 
slight  confirmation,  and  accordingly  she  said,  that  there  had 
been  some  kissing  at  their  parting,  but  that  her  back  was 
turned,  and  she  could  not  tell  whether  the  kiss  was  given  on 
the  hand  or  on  the  face.  The  truth,  no  doubt,  was,  that  her 
royal  highness  had  given  her  hand,  that  her  chamberlain  might 
receive  the  ordinary  token  of  regard. 

"  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  longer  on  these  petty 
incidents,  and  he  would  proceed  therefore  to  the  Villa  d'Este, 
where  that  valuable  member  of  society,  and  gallant  officer  in 
the  army  of  Napoleon,  M.  Sacchi,  was  first  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  princess.  It  was  observable,  that  the  house  had 
had  two  discarded  servants,  Majocchi  and  Demont,  to  prove 
transactions  before  the  tent-scene  in  the  polacre;  and  two 
other  discarded  servants,  Sacchi  and  Rastelli,  to  speak  to 
events  subsequent  to  it — to  establish  the  most  disgraceful  facts 
that  ever  polluted  the  lips  of  man,  and  which  he  (Mr.  Den- 
man)  should  have  thought  no  husband  of  the  slightest  feeling 
would  have  permitted  to  have  been  given  in  evidence  against 
his  wife,  even  if  she  had  forsaken  his  fond  and  affectionate 
embraces,  much  less  if  he  had  driven  her  into  guilt  by  thrust- 
ing her  from  his  dwelling ;  recollecting  that  the  more  depraved 
he  showed  his  wife  to  be,  the  more  he  established  his  own 
cruelty  and  profligacy ;   and  the  more  imputations  he  cast 
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upon  her,  the  more  he  was  to  be  despised  for  having  deserted 
and  abandoned  her.  He  had  heard  examples,  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  the  present,  quoted  from  English  history,  but  he 
knew  of  no  example  in  any  history  of  a  Christian  king  who 
had  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  divorce  his  wife  for  any  mis- 
conduct, when  his  own  misconduct  in  the  first  instance  was 
the  occasion  of  her  fall.  He  had,  however,  found  in  some 
degree  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  imperial  Rome,  and  it  was 
the  only  case  in  the  annals  of  any  nation  which  appeared  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  present  proceeding.  Scarcely 
had  Octavia  become  the  wife  of  Nero,  when  almost  on  the 
day  of  marriage  she  became  also  the  object  of  his  disgust  and 
aversion.  She  was  repudiated  and  dismissed  on  a  false  and 
frivolous  pretext.  A  mistress  was  received  into  her  place, 
and  before  long  she  was  even  banished  from  the  dwelling  of 
her  husband.  A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  against  her  ho- 
nour, to  impute  to  her  a  licentious  amour  with  a  slave ;  and 
it  was  stated  by  the  great  historian  of  corrupted  Rome,  that 
on  that  occasion  some  of  her  servants  were  induced,  not  by 
bribes  but  by  tortures,  to  depose  to  facts  injurious  to  her  re- 
putation ;  but  the  greater  number  persisted  in  faithfully  main- 
taining her  innocence.  It  seemed  that,  though  the  people 
were  convinced  of  her  purity,  the  prosecutor  persevered  in  as- 
serting her  guilt,  and  finally  banished  her  from  Rome.  Her 
return  was  like  a  flood.  The  generous  people  received  her 
with  those  feeliugs  which  ought  to  have  existed  in  the  heart 
of  her  husband.  But  a  second  conspiracy  was  afterwards  at- 
tempted, and  in  the  course  of  that  inquiry  she  was  convicted 
and  condemned.  She  was  banished  to  an  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, where  the  only  act  of  mercy  shown  to  her  was 
putting  an  end  to  her  sufferings  by  poison  or  the  dagger.  In 
the  words  of  Tacitus,  *  Non  alia  exsul  visentium  oculos  ma- 
jore  misericordia  affecit.  Meminerant  adhuc  quidam  Agrip- 
pinae  a  Tiberio  ;  recentior  Juliae  memoria  observabatur,  Clau- 
<lio  pulsae.  Sed  illis  robur  aetatis  assuerat :  leeta  aliqua  vide- 
rant,  et  pnesentem  saevitiam  melioris  olim  fortunaa  recordatione 
allevabant.  Huic  primum  nuptiarum  dies  loco  funeris  fuit, 
deductse  in  domum,  in  qua  nihil  nisi  luctuosum  haberet.'  The 
death  of  her  father  and  her  brother  had  deprived  her  of  her 
natural  protectors,  who  might  have  stood  between  her  and  mi- 
sery, '  turn  ancilla  domina  validior  :  et  Poppcea  non  nisi  in  per- 
niciem  uxoris  nupta :  postremo  crimen  omni  exitio  gravius.' 
The  Princess'  of  Wales  had  left  this  country  after  the  fust 
conspiracy  had  been  attempted  and  had  failed  :  her  illustrious 
friends — those  who  had  basked  in  the  splendour  of  her  noon- 
tide rays — had  then  deserted  her.     Soon  afterwards  rumours 
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and  reports  of  the  most  afflicting  kind  prevailed,  and  those 
rumours  and  reports  at  length  assumed  something  of  a  tangible 
shape,  and  her  majesty  had  been  called  upon  to  grapple  with 
them  as  substantial  charges,  and  he  hoped  that  she  had  shown 
that  they  were  utterly  unfounded.  In  that  situation,  however, 
she  had  been  deprived  of  her  only  daughter :  that  unhappy 
child  was  removed  from  the  means  of  longer  protecting  her 
afflicted  mother. 

"  In  that  fatal  month,  which  blasted  the  hopes  of  England, 
November,  1817,  it  so  happened  that  every  one  of  the  mate- 
rial witnesses  in  this  case  had  been  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  princess.  It  was  then  that  Demont  was  sent  away 
with  all  her  valued  secrets ;  it  was  then  that  Majocchi  was 
turned  away  with  all  his  fearful  proofs,  of  he  knew  not  how 
many  kisses,  and  in  the  same  month  those  two  special  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Sacchi  and  Rastelli,  had  been  deprived  of  their 
situations.  Thus  this  illustrious  lady,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  sinned  with  so  much  boldness,  and  to  have  loved  with 
such  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  had  ventured  to  turn  loose  upon 
the  world  the  four  individuals  most  capable  of  proving  the 
case  against  her,  and  of  reducing  her  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
disgrace  and  misery.  They  were  discarded  servants,  and  he 
would  say  so,  though  in  time  all  phrases  became  hacknied  in 
the  mouths  of  men ;  yet,  if  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  such 
testimony  was  to  be  received,  he  would  appeal  to  the  house 
in  what  situation  human  society  would  be  placed.  Reference 
had  been  made  on  former  occasions  to  that  bill,  which  had  for 
its  object  to  make  adultery  a  crime.  The  draft  of  it  was  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  parliament,  and  excluded  from 
the  right  of  complaining  of  every  husband  who  had  colluded 
with,  connived  at,  or  permitted  the  offence  of  his  wife.  In 
the  debates  on  that  measure,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  it  was  fit  that  adultery  should  be  considered  a  crime ;  but 
it  was  also  held,  that  it  was  far  more  unfit  that  such  an  en- 
couragement to  perjury — such  a  premium  to  malignity — 
should  be  held  out  to  discarded  servants.  Adultery  was  un- 
questionably criminal  in  various  degrees,  but  most  especially 
so  when  the  conduct  of  the  husband  had  been  unimpeachable  ; 
but  when  he  had  been  guilty  of  immoral  practices — when  he 
had  committed  some  flagrant  breach  of  his  duty,  the  feelings 
of  mankind  would  never  accord  with  the  condemnation  of  a 
wife.  He  (Mr.  Denman)  could  never  reflect  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  discarded  servants,  with  reference  to  the  matter  now 
before  the  house,  without  remembering  the  immortal  words  of 
Burke,  where  he  directed  the  fire  of  his  eloquence  against 
spies  in  general,  but  especially  against  domestic  spies :    he 
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said  that  by  them  '  the  seeds  of  destruction  are  sown  in  civil 
intercourse  and  happiness :  the  blood  of  wholesome  kindred 
is  affected :  our  tables  and  our  beds  are  surrounded  with 
snares,  and  all  the  means  given  by  Providence  to  make 
life  safe  and  comfortable,  are  converted  into  instruments  of 
terror  and  alarm.'  Discarded  servants  had  it  in  their  power 
at  all  times  to  depose  to  facts  on  which  they  could  not  be 
contradicted.  If  any  man  should  dare  to  swear  that  the  noble 
consort  of  one  of  their  lordships  had  got  out  of  her  bed  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  unseen  but  through  the  key-hole  or 
the  crevice  of  a  door,  and  crept  to  the  bed  of  a  domestic, 
how  was  it  possible  to  contradict  such  a  witness,  who  had 
been  dismissed,  notwithstanding  his  possession  of  a  secret  so 
fatal,  but  by  the  general  purity  of  the  character  of  the  illus- 
trious accused,  and  by  the  malice  of  the  accuser  betraying  it- 
self in  the  very  foulness  of  his  charge  ?  One  of  the  servants 
in  the  case  of  the  witness  to  whom  he  had  already  alluded, 
being  questioned  upon  subjects  of  this  foul  and  filthy  descrip- 
tion by  one  of  the  persons  who  had  attempted  to  suborn  her, 
had  given  him  an  answer  full  of  female  spirit  and  virtuous  in- 
dignation— an  answer  which  he  preferred  to  give  in  the  ori- 
ginal, because  he  was  unwilling  to  diminish  its  force,  and 
because  being  less  known  the  coarseness  would  be  less  un- 
derstood : 

KaQetpurtpov,  a  TiyeMwE  to  ai^otov  y  ho-nowa  f*8  m  am  s-o/aarof  £%£«. 

"  To  such  discarded  suborners  as  Sacchi  and  Rastelli 
might  this  answer  be  applied.  Sacchi  had  talked  a  great  deal 
about  his  being  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  ;  he  had  received 
the  reward  of  his  fidelity  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  one  of 
the  first  proofs  he  gave  that  he  deserved  it  was  coming  for- 
ward to  betray  his  mistress.  What  mighty  distinction  was 
there  between  treachery  and  perjury — between  the  man  who 
betrayed  truths  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  excess 
of  confident  reliance,  and  the  man  who  would  invent  them 
for  the  sake  of  a  base  reward  ?  The  witness  who  was  sum- 
moned to  an  English  court  of  justice  was  bound  by  his  oath 
to  disclose  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth ;  but  why  upon  this 
occasion  had  Sacchi  made  his  appearance  ?  Because  he  had 
been  bribed  to  give  his  evidence.  He  had  received  no  sum- 
mons, no  subpoena,  and  no  force  had  been  necessary  to  compel 
him ;  he  was  a  volunteer  in  iniquity,  but  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  most  base  and  sordid  purposes ;  and  was  equally 
infamous,  whether  he  came  to  disclose  the  real  secrets  of  his 
mistress,  or  to  perjure  himself  by  the  assertion  of  what  was 
false.     The  greatest  of  all    traitors — the  first   apostate    to 
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Christianity  and  human  nature — was  not  forsworn  :  he  only 
came  to  betray  his  master ;  yet  the  execrations  of  mankind 
had  followed  him  from  that  moment  to  the  present.  He.  (Mr. 
Denman)  always  thought  of  this  great  prototype  of  treachery 
and  infamy  when  he  saw  such  a  witness  as  Sacchi  advance  the 
Bible  to  his  lips,  ready,  like  Judas,  to  betray  God  and  man  at 
once  with  the  same  blaspheming  kiss.  Sacchi  was  discharged 
in  November,  1817,  with  all  these  dreadful  secrets,  if  he  were 
to  be  believed,  in  his  possession,  and  at  that  period  it  might  be 
said  that  the  conspiracy  against  her  majesty  was  already 
formed.  If  at  that  time  there  had  been  no  Ompteda,  no 
Milan  commission,  and  if  the  queen,  instead  of  being  expelled 
from  her  home,  had  left  it  for  her  own  convenience  and  plea- 
sure, yet  even  then  the  conspiracy  was  forined  and  was  sure 
of  being  carried  into  effect. 

"  But  as  there  was  a  period  when  corruption  takes  place  in 
the  human  heart,  so  there  may  be  a  moment  of  repentance ; 
and,  fortunately,  Louisa  Deraont  disqualified  herself  as  a 
witness,  by  pronouncing  in  favour  of  her  mistress  one  of  the 
most  cordial  and  excellent  panegyrics  that  ever  proceeded 
from  a  servant.  With  that  unequivocal  testimony  staring 
them  in  the  face,  it  was  impossible  not  only  to  believe  a  word 
that  she  had  sworn  in  contradiction  of  herself,  but  a  word 
that  any  of  the  other  witnesses  had  deposed  against  the  queen. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  most  happy  circumstance,  that  this  female, 
who  afterwards,  by  the  persuasion  of  her  paramour  Sacchi, 
was  induced  to  appear  in  the  shattered  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
had  thus  destroyed  her  own  and  the  evidence  of  her  compeers. 
It  was  needless  to  refer  to  the  precise  terms  of  her  letter, 
written  under  circumstances  which  incontrovertibly  proved 
that  she  must  have  been  sincere ;  she  there  spoke  of  her 
family  and  her  sisters,  whom  she  wished  to  recommend  to  the 
notice  and  protection  of  her  majesty.  If,  indeed,  what  she 
had  sworn  at  the  bar  were  true,  would  she  have  been  so 
anxious  to  introduce  her  innocent  relatives  to  a  receptacle  of 
vice  and  debauchery?  Impossible!  Human  nature  could  not 
be  so  depraved,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  virtue. 

"  It  was  by  no  means  immaterial  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  what  passed  yesterday,  when  an  elderly  per- 
son from  the  same  neighbourhood  of  this  chambermaid,  who 
had  seen  in  all  the  papers,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  these 
scandalous  proceedings,  and  had  marked  the  rare  inconsistency 
of  the  testimony,  and  the  declarations  of  Demont,  had  come 
forward  to  depose  to  the  fact.  What  could  be  more  proper 
or  more  natural ;  for  Demont's  declarations  were  in  all  re- 
spects consistent  with  her  letters,  and  those  letters  alone  were 
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an  acquittal  of  her  majesty.  He  positively  declared,  that  if 
such  a  witness,  with  such  means  of  knowledge,  had  so  ex- 
pressed herself  in  the  box  on  a  trial  on  a  charge  of  this 
description,  her  evidence  must  have  procured  the  instant  dis- 
charge of  the  accused  from  all  imputation.  When  a  witness 
svas  thus  opposed  to  herself — when  one  point  of  her  conduct 
so  diametrically  contradicted  the  other — surely  the  most  ra- 
tional mode  of  proceeding  was  to  consider  the  motives  that 
might  have  operated  upon  her  mind  to  produce  a  change,  and 
to  impel  her  to  abandon  truth.  Upon  this  point  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  enlarge. 

"  When  the  counsel  for  the  queen  had  been  challenged  to 
produce  this  witness  and  that  witness,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  man  not  to  reflect  that  she  had  been  surrounded  by  dan- 
gers of  every  kind.  He  would  ask,  if  her  majesty  had  been 
accused,  only  two  years  ago,  of  the  crimes  now  laid  to  her 
charge,  she  could  look  to  any  creature  for  a  defence  and  pro- 
tection wkh  more  assurance  than  to  the  writer  of  those  pas- 
sionate letters  ?  Yet  at  this  moment  she  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  brought  forward  to  destroy  that  character,  and 
sully  that  virtue,  which  she  had  again  and  again  acknowledged. 
This  of  itself  was  a  marvellous  lesson,  and  a  most  singular 
and  providential  proof  of  the  necessity  of  over-ruling  the  un- 
suspecting confidence  of  the  queen.  On  this  account  it  be- 
came necessary  for  her  counsel  to  take  the  defence  into  their 
own  hands,  and  to  determine  where  no  case  was  proved,  not 
to  meet  imaginary  evidence,  but  to  content  themselves  with 
clearing  her  majesty  from  all  that  had  a  shadow  of  testimony 
to  support  it.  They  had  held  it  unwise  to  expose  her  inno- 
cence to  the  possible  treachery  of  the  sister  of  Demont,  or 
to  submit  that  sister  to  the  perils  of  a  cross-examination. 
Some  little  forgetfulness — some  trifling  slip — some  uncon- 
scious error  on  a  point  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
merits  of  the  defence,  might  give  the  other  side  an  important 
advantage  over  a  weak  and  timorous  female.  For  this  reason 
he  trusted  that  the  law  advisers  of  her  majesty  would  stand 
excused  to  all  mankind  for  resting  the  defence  of  their  illus- 
trious client  on  such  evidence  as  would  have  satisfied  the 
utmost  severity  of  a  court  of  justice.  Perhaps  too  great  a 
compliment  had  been  already  paid  to  the  case  in  accusation 
by  production  of  any  evidence  to  meet  it ;  for  had  the  ques- 
tion been  agitated  elsewhere,  a  judge  might  have  been  called 
upon  after  the  prosecution  had  closed  to  direct  an  acquittal. 
They  had  all  felt  it,  and  only  the  remarkable  nature  of  the 
case  had  induced  them  to  deviate  from  the  course  they  should 
otherwise  have  pursued. 
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"But  as  there  was  no  end  to  human  incredulity,  the 
Attorney-General  would  no  doubt  make  many  acute  obser- 
vations on  the  absence  of  witnesses  for  the  queen.  He  would 
ask  where  is  the  sister  of  Demon  t,  Marietta,  and  some  dozen 
of  servants  who  might  have  been  called,  and  who,  by  pos- 
sibility in  the  perplexity,  irritation,  and  confusion  of  a  cross- 
examination,  might  be  entrapped  into  some  trivial  mistake. 
Of  this  the  house  had  already  had  some  experience.  What  a 
triumph  had  been  proclaimed  on  tha  production  of  a  piece 
of  paper  by  Lieutenant  Flynn,  which  was  not  of  the  slightest 
use,  but  which,  it  was  asserted,  had  covered  him  with  everlast- 
ing infamy.  It  was  curious  to  look  at  the  cross-examination 
of  this  brave  officer  :  the  last  question,  after  which  he  was 
dismissed  as  if  unworthy  of  further  interrogatories,  had  re- 
ference to  the  paper  he  had  produced :  it  was,  "  Did  you  not 
say  that  it  was  your  hand-writing?"  In  fact,  he  had  never 
said  so ;  but  it  was  put  into  his  mouth  as  if  he  had,  and  the 
witness  incautiously  adopted  it.  It  then  became  utterly  im- 
possible for  him  to  deny  it,  though  he  might  fairly  enough 
reply,  "  If  I  did  say  so,  it  was  because  I  was  in  such  a  state 
that  I  could  not  give  my  attention  fairly  to  the  question." 
With  this  experience  before  their  eyes — with  this  example  of 
Lieutenant  Flinn,  who  in  all  the  government  newspapers  was 
said  to  have  destroyed  a  wretched  cause  by  his  still  more 
wretched  failure,  in  their  recollection  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
learned  coadjutors  had  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  not 
calling  further  evidence.  They  had  thought  that  after  the 
proofs— the  undeniable  proofs — they  had  already  given  of  her 
majesty's  innocence,  they  should  do  wrong  to  expose  nervous 
females  to  the  hazard  of  a  cross-examination — when  nothing 
was  wanted  for  the  defence,  and  every  little  point  extorted 
was  important  to  the  prosecution." 

Adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 


FORTY-FIRST  DAY,— WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  25. 

Mr.  Denman  resumed  his  speech. — "He  was  now  natu- 
rally brought  to  that  part  of  his  address  to  their  lordships  in 
which  he  had  to  trace  the  cause  of  an  event  which  formed  an 
important  feature  in  these  proceedings — -he  meant  the  engage- 
ment of  that  individual  into  the  service  of  her  majesty,  whose 
name  had  been  so  much  dwelt  on  at  the  bar,  and  so  frequently 
mentioned  by  their  lordships.  That  engagement  took  place 
in  October  1814;  "and,  upon  reviewing  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  for 
any  person  to  have  entered  into  the  service  of  a  royal  person 
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with  a  better  prospect  and  more  encouraging  hopes  of  that 
promotion  which  followed.  Their  lordships  would  see,  on 
reference  to  Mr.  Craven's  evidence,  that  Pergami  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  consequence  of  an  extra- 
ordinary recommendation  from  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari,  the 
grand  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  long 
known  him  and  his  family,  it  appeared  also,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  William  Gell,  that  the  marquis  not  only  treated 
Pergami  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  that  he  recommended 
Pergami  to  her  royal  highness  as  a  person  to  be  depended  on 
for  his  honour  and  fidelity ;  as  one  also,  who,  at  that  eventful 
period,  had  suffered  in  his  fortune.  His  family,  formerly  of 
consideration,  had  fallen  into  distress  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  revolutions  and  changes  in  the  French  government, 
and  was  then  reduced.  This  was  expressly  stated  by  Sir 
William  Gell  :  Sir  William  farther  stated,  that  the  marquis 
treated  Pergami  with  the  highest  distinction,  and  that  he  sa- 
luted him  as  an  intimate  friend.  At  this  their  lordships  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  surprised  when  they  afterwards  found 
Colonel  Olivieri,  and  other  persons  of  unquestionable  respect- 
ability, speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  eulogium.  But  he  was 
not  defending  Pergami ;  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  shew 
that  the  allegations  respecting  his  entrance  into  the  service  of 
her  royal  highness  were  untrue  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
was  introduced  was  alone  important  in  that  respect.  He 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  advert  to  that  mode,  to  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  introduction,  without  per- 
ceiving that  Pergami  was  such  a  person  as  any  employer 
would  be  glad  to  receive,  and  the  employment  of  whom  it 
was  proper  to  advise,  and  without  being  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  promotion 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  following  twelve  months,  had 
taken  place.  Here  it  might  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that 
the  courier  of  a  royal  person  is  not  considered  a  menial  ser- 
vant ;  and  that  the  dress  which  belongs  to  that  station  in  such 
a  service  is  not  a  livery.  However,  Pergami  was,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  after  he  was  engaged,  promoted  to  the 
situation  of  page,  and  he  believed  in  the  same  year  received 
the  key  of  chamberlain. 

"  Now,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  would  have  been 
advisable  for  her  royal  highness  to  have  appointed  to  the 
station  of  chamberlain  some  person  of  rank  and  distinction 
from  this  country,  if  such  a  person  could  have  been  fouud  at 
the  time.  But  when  the  motives  of  her  royal  highness  for 
engaging  Pergami  were  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  he 
would  ask  what  right,  what   hope,  she  could  have  at  that 
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period  of  obtaining  the  service  of  any  English  person  of 
distinction  ?  How  couid  she  expect  that  such  a  person 
would  iike  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  court  at  home,  tor 
the  sake  of  entering  into  her  service  ?  Her  royal  highness 
could  not  expect  JVlr.  Craven  to  remain  in  her  service,  be- 
cause he  had  stipulated  to  attend  her  only  for  a  period,  as  his 
affairs  would  permit;  and  Sir  William  Gell  left  her  because 
his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  accompany  hvr  royal  highness 
on  her  travels.  She  was,  then,  after  diese  gentlemen  quitted 
her  service,  left  without  the  means  of  supplying  the  office  of 
chamberlain  by  any  person  of  rank  from  this  country;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  and  with  tbe  recommendation  she 
had  received  of  Pergami,  he  would  ask  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible she  could  have  done  better  than  to  bind  to  her  service, 
by  a  judicious  promotion,  a  man  of  honour  and  courage  ? 
To  give  honourable  distinction  by  their  favours  was  one  of 
the  proudest  prerogatives  which  royal  personages  possessed. 
Their  lordships  would  understand  he  did  not  mean  that  con- 
stitutional honours  were  so  conveyed ;  but  .this  would  surely 
be  admitted^-that  any  individual  who  is  once  introduced^to 
the  notice  of  a  royal  personage,  and  obtains  a  share  of  the 
royal  favour,  becomes,  at  least  with  respect  to  all  others  who 
attend  on  that  royal  personage,  a  person  of  distinction.  He 
would  not  ask  whether  Captain  Peehell  had  exercised  a  right 
judgment  in  refusing  to  sit  at  table  with  Pergami.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  thought  right  by  many  ;  at  any  rate  he  was  right 
in  acting  on  his  own  judgment,  such  as  it  was.  But  this  he 
would  say— -that  no  person  could  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  by  entering  into  society  with  a  person  whom  any  royal 
individual  honoured  with  notice  and  distinction.  Besides,  it 
had  been  proved  that  it  was  thought  necessary  that  her  ma- 
jesty should  have  a  guard ;  and  their  lordships  would  recol- 
lect what  had  been  proved  respecting  the  placing  of  Pergami 
near  her  royal  highness. 

"  M.  Sicard  had  stated  that  the  cabinet  to  which  Pergami 
was  removed  at  Naples,  opened  into  the  garden  ;  that  he 
thought  it  necesssry  to  have  Pergami  there ;  and  without  the 
smallest  notice  being  given  to  her  royal  highness,  and  without 
any  communication  or  any  knowledge  whatever  on  her  part, 
Pergami  was  removed  from  the  room  in  which  he  slept,  and 
placed  in  that  cabinet.  It  was  most  important  that  her  ma- 
jesty should  have  near  her  a  person  whose  fidelity  could  be 
relied  on  ;  for  no  man  who  read  the  evidence  could  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  her  majesty  was  at  this  time  surrounded 
by  spies,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  her 
personal  safetv  wa?  in  danger.     But,  if  there  should  be  any 
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difference  of  opinion  on  that  point,  at  least  this  was  clear- 
that  her  royal  highness  was  impressed  with  a  belief  to  this 
effect.  Now,  when  Pergami  had  honestly  discharged  the 
service  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  could  any  thing  be 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  have  been  promoted  from 
the  honourable  office  of  pagevto  the  still  more  confidential 
one  of  chamberlain  ?  Pergami  had  qualifications  which  par- 
ticularly fitted  him  for  the  office.  Among  others,  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  accounts.  And  when  his  learned 
friend  asked  so  emphatically  what  could  be  the  cause  of  Per- 
gami's  promotion,  he  would  request  their  lordships,  from  their 
own  experience,  to  reflect  whether  this  was  not  likely  to  form 
a  considerable  recommendation  with  any  royal  person  in  the 
situation  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?  whether  that  sole  merit 
of  honestly  adjusting  accounts,  regulating  the  details  of 
expenditure,  and  saving  her  royal  highness  the  trouble  of 
attending  to  those  affairs,  would  not  be,  to  a  royal  indi- 
vidual so  situated  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  was,  a  very 
strong  reason  for  conferring  favour  and  distinction  on  such  a 
man  as  Pergami?  It  was  also  to  be  recollected,  that  at  the 
time  of  this  appointment,  Sicard  left  her  royal  highness  be- 
cause pecuniary  affairs  called  him  to  England.  It  was  there- 
fore quite  natural,  after  Sicard  had  left  her  royal  highness, 
that  Pergami  should  be  selected  for  managing  the  accounts, 
and  that  he  should  be  promoted  to  the  situation  of  chamber- 
lain— an  office  for  which  Sicard,  with  all  his  good  qualities, 
was  not  properly  qualified. 

"  There  was  likely  to  be  a  considerable  difference  in  point 
of  qualification  between  a  man  who  had  been  in  military  so- 
ciety, and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  intercourse  with 
persons  of  rank,  and  one  who,  however  respectable,  had  been 
in  a  station,  the  manners  of  which  were  likely  to  hang  about 
a  man  through  life.  Sicard  could  not  have  been  introduced 
into  society  as  a  chamberlain  in  the  same  way  as  Pergami : 
but  when  this  individual  was  honoured  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  her  royal  highness's  household,  he  became,  as  might 
be  expected,  an  object  of  envy  with  others.  When  he  took 
upon  himself  the  hiring  and  dismissing  of  servants,  it  was 
likely,  if  he  studied  the  interests  of  his  mistress,  that  he 
should  raise  up  a  host  of  enemies  against  himself;  and  ac- 
cordingly not  one  of  the  servants  or  persons  employed,  who 
had  been  examined,  but  had  some  complaint  to  make— either 
that  his  wages  were  lowered,  or  that  he  had  not  received  as 
much  as  he  had  expected.  Jn  short,  it  appeared  that  the 
servants  had  constant  disputes  with  P-ergami  or  his  brother; 
and  to  all  live  other  motives  of  irritation  was  to  be  added  that 
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of  jealousy  at  the  sudden  promotion  of  Pergami  to  an  office 
which  each  of  the  other  servants  probably  thought  themselves 
equally  capable  of  filling.  But  when  their  lordships  consi- 
dered the  circumstances  under  which  this  person  had  been 
promoted,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  station,  he  \vou\d  ask  whether  there  was  any 
chance  that  her  royal  highness  could  have  made  a  better  se- 
lection ?  It  appeared  that  Pergami  had  filled  the  office  of 
chamberlain  with  fidelity  and  propriety  ;  and  when  he  was 
promoted,  her  royal  highness  could  have  no  hope  that  any 
individual  of  rank  would  take  it,  or  that  she  could  have  the 
opportunity  of  offering  it  to  any  other  person  equally  fit  for 
the  office.  In  making  that  appointment,  therefore,  she  had 
acted  with  propriety  as  well  as  generosity. 

"  But  it  appeared  that  the  virtuous  feelings  of  this  exalted 
lady  were  all  to  be  made  a  foundation  for  drawing  unjust  and 
injurious  conclusions.  Among  her  great  misfortunes^  it  wa$ 
not  the  least  that  her  very  virtues  were  malignantly  converted 
into  crimes  :  her  love  for  little  children  had  thus  been  made  a 
ground  for  calumny.  At  Genoa  the  child  Victorine  was 
thrown  in  her  majesty's  way;  and  which  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  represented  as  the  child  of  a  married  man,  as  hsd 
been  erroneously  stated,  but  as  a  natural  child  in  need  of  pro- 
tection. What,  then,  was  more  natural — considering.the  well- 
known  character  of  her  royal  highness  for  kindness  und  huma- 
nity—than that  she  should  take  this  child  under  her  protec- 
tion, and  feel  for  it  all  the  affection  of  a  mother?  A  similar 
circumstance  in  1806  had  led  lo  an  inquiry  like  the  present — 
an  inquiry  which,  he  would  admit,  might  then  be  very  proper, 
because  there  was  the  possibility  of  the  succession  feeing  en- 
dangered, which  could  not  happen  now. 

"  But  if  the  services  of  Pergami  were  such  as  to  render 
him  worthy  of  being  promoted  to  the  situation  of  chamber- 
lain— if  he  was  qualified  for  that  situation,  nothing  was  more 
proper,  nothing  could  be  a  more  complete  contradiction  of 
any  guilty  motive,  than  that  that  promotion  should  be  made 
openly  and  publicly.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  that 
promotion  that  the  individual  who  filled  the  office  should 
appear  among  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  and  that  he 
should  be  presented  in  his  proper  character  to  all  visitors. 
What  would  have  been  said  if  he  had  still  been  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  been  when  he  filled  the  inferior  situ- 
ation of  courier  ?  what  would  have  been  said  if,  instead  of 
appearing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  oflice,  he  had  seen 
no  company,  but  skulked  in  the  kitchen  ?  Would  not  lliosc 
who  now  complain   of  his  billing  at  the   table   of  her  roy;d 
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highness  have  said  that  that  was  the  proof  of  a  guilty  passion  ? 
What- would  have  been  said  if  her  royal  highness  had  acted 
thus  on  board  the  Leviathan?  What  would  have  been  said 
if,  when  she  went  a  second  time  on  board  of  Captain  Pechell's 
ship,  she  had  dismissed  Pergami  from  her  table?  Jf  she  had 
been  disposed  to  maintain  a  guilty  intercourse,  she  would  have 
said  to  him,  '  We  must  not  let  Captain  Pechell  see  our  inti- 
macy; we  can  enjoy  in  secret  stolen  hours  of  lust,  but  we 
must  not  shew  in  the  presence  of  English  witnesses  that  fa- 
miliarity which  we  are  not  afraid  to  exhibit  before  Italian  ser- 
vants.' Such  would  have  been  her  language  and  conduct  had 
she  carried -on  the  intercourse  attributed  to  her.  He  would, 
therefore  maintain  that  her majesty's  conduct  and  treatment 
of  Pergami,  so  far  from  being  a  presumption  of  guilt,  afforded 
the  strongest  evidence  of  innocence,  and  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther, in  this  instance,  the  course  sue  had  pursued  was  not 
that  which  an  innocent  person  would  naturally  have  adopted  ? 
u  But  we  are  told  that  her  majesty  conferred,  and  promised 
to  confer,  titles  and  honours  upon  Pergami,  and  this  is  made 
matter  of  charge  against  her.  Jt  was  true  he  had  become  the 
Baron  of  Frascini.  But  their  lordships  well  knew  that  the 
baronies  of  Italy  and  Sicily  were  different  in  effect  from  those, 
the  possession  of  which  could  be  traced  back  to  the  held  of 
Kunnymede,  and  the  heroic  periods  of  our  early  history^ 
Titles  in  those  countries  were  to  be  purchased  at  a  small 
expense.  A  few  hundreds  of  livres  would  create  a  marquis, 
and  the  absence  of  titles  in  those  countries  to  a  man's  name 
was  rather  considered  as  a  negative  of  rank,  than  the  pos- 
session of  them  a  distinction  of  real  honour  and  importance; 
and  if  her  royal  highness  was  to  elevate  Pergami  to  the  rank 
of  the  principal  officer  of  her  household,  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  obtain  for  him  some  distinction  of  this  kind.  Be- 
sides, their  lordships  must  be  aware  that  the  application  of 
titles  was  not  so  strictly  regular  in  the  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent, except  perhaps  Spain,  as  in  this.  Titles  were  very  libe- 
rally lavished  on  English  gentlemen  abroad.  Most  of  his 
learned  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  had  been  addressed  in 
letters  from  abroad  by  the  title  of  my  lord  ;  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Vizard,  her  majesty's  solicitor,  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  been  addressed  under  the  title  of  '  Count'  by  a 
volunteer  witness,  who  wished  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  queen  ;  and  to  this  offer  the  applicant  added  a  request, 
that  apartments  might  be  provided  for  him  by  Count  Vizard, 
at  a  hotel  as  near  as  possible  to  his  lordship's  palace. 
XLaughter.)  Another  great  crime  of  Pcgami's  was  his 
having  introduced  his  relatives  into  the  service  of  her  royal 
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highness.  He  could  conceive  nothing  more  natural  in  the 
conduct  of  a  prudent  and  faithful  person,  like  Pergami.  It 
did  not  appear  that,  even  down  to  the  present  moment,  her 
majesty  had  any  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  stable-boy, 
and  other  persons  employed  in  menial  capacities,  were  the 
relatives  of  Pergami ;  and  if  they  had  been  placed  in  those 
situations  by  the  chamberlain  alone,  it  had  been  very  properly 
done.  But  if  there  had  been  no  mystery,  no  concealment  in 
the  appointment  of  Pergami  himself — if  that  appointment  was 
made,  as  he  contended  it  was,  prudently  and  properly — what 
became  of  the  questions  of  Ids  learned  friend  on  that  subject  ? 
(<  He  came  now  to  the  period  he  had  formerly  alluded  to, 
namely,  that  between  her  royal  highness  leaving  Naples,  and 
embarking  on  board  the  polacre.  Pergami  had  then  become 
chamberlain,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  on  the  person  of 
her  royal  highness  by  night  and  by  day.  It  was,-  therefore,  too 
much  for  his  learned  friends  to  fix  on  this  fact  alone,  and  draw 
from  it  the  consequences  they  had  attempted  to  deduce.  He 
would  now  take  the  liberty  of  alluding  to  this  polacre,  more 
especially  as  he  had  not  done  justice  to  that  part  of  the  case 
yesterday,  and  because  there  was  a  witness  who  had  attempted, 
as  far  as  vague  allusions  could  accomplish,  to  prove  the  fact 
of  adulterous  intercourse  on  board  of  this  polacre,  and  to  fix 
the  precise  time  at  which  it  took  place.  That  witness  was  no 
other  than  Majocchi.  It  was  not  thought  sufficient  by  this 
man,  that,  from  the  position  of  the  sofas,  and  the  situation  of  the 
tent,  he  should  infer  the  fact;  but  he  was  brought -to  depose 
to  his  actual  knowledge  of  its  having  taken  place.  He  stated 
that  he  had  heard  a  noise  which  resembled  the  creaking  of  a 
bed ;  and  then,  with  the  ready  talent  for  mimicry  for  which 
he  was  so  notorious,  he  had  imitated  the  noise,  from  which 
their  lordships  were  to  infer  that  a  criminal  connexion  had  at 
that  time  taken  place.  That  was  an  instance  of  the  powers 
of  his  ear,  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  wonderful  capacity  of 
his  eyes,  in  the  description  which  he  had  given  of  the  scene  at 
Naples,  where,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  he  had  observed 
her  royal  highness  pass  through  his  room  to  go  to  the 
chamber  of  Pergami ;  and,  in  this-  instance,  he  had  heard 
noises  through  the  deck.  And  from  such  evidence  their  lord- 
ships were  called  upon  to  infer  that  the  connexion  had  taken 
place.  But,  to  look  a  little  more  particularly  at  the  evidence, 
it  was  unfortunate  that  Majocchi  had  stated  that  there  was 
a  sofa  in  the  cabin  where  he  slept ;  for  from  the  evidence 
of  Paturzo,  it  appeared  he  slept  in  the  hold  under  the 
cabin,  where  there  was  a  hammock  regularly  slung  for 
him,  and,  therefore,  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  he 
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slept  there,  and  not  in  the  cabin.  But,  when  he  talks  of  a 
sofa,  it  is  necessary  to  look  a  little  at  Lieutenant  Hownam's 
evidence.  From  what  that  officer  stated,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  only  four  sofas  on  board,  two  of  which  were 
lashed  together  in  the  princess's  room,  and  two  were  placed 
in  the  Countess  Oldi's  room  ;  so  that  he  must  have  got  to 
one  of  these  cabins,  taken  the  sofa  out,  and  placed  it  over  his 
head,  in  order  to  hear  those  sounds  of  which  he  spoke.  This 
was  a  twin  fact,  as  relating  to  hearing,  to  the  one  of  eye-sight, 
which  he  had  attempted  to  prove  at  Naples  ;  and  it  was  the 
only  fact  he  spoke  to,  for  there  he  had  not  attempted  to  state, 
that  any  of  those  indecencies  had  taken  place  which  had  been 
witnessed  elsewhere. 

"  He  had  yesterday  alluded  to  Lieutenant  Hownam's  belief 
that  Pergami  slept  under  the  tent,  and  he  should  now  advert 
to  the  opinion  of  Captain  Flynn,  who,  on  the  contrary,  sup- 
posed that  Pergami  had  slept  below,  on  the  voyage  from 
Jaffa.  In  that  supposition  there  was  great  probability,  for  it 
was  corroborated  by  Paturzo's  evidence.  Being  asked  where 
Pergami  slept  during  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  he  said  there 
were  two  beds  under  the  tent;  and  when  the  tent  was  open 
Pergami  was  on  the  small  bed,  and  the  princess  on  the  sofa ; 
but  that,  when  the  tent  was  closed,  he  had  no  communica- 
tion with  that  part  of  the  ship,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not 
know.  He  was  then  asked,  '  Where  were  the  beds  placed 
during  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  which  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami used,  as  described  by  you  in  the  voyage  from  Tunis  ?' 
His  answer  was,  '  On  the  sofa  there  was  nothing  else  but  a 
mattress  of  the  princess's,  which  was  doubled,  and  the  other 
mattresses  of  tire  princess  were  placed  upon  the  bed,  w'here 
they  had  been  placed  at  the  beginning,  below.'  The  witness- 
was  afterwards  asked  a  question,  to  which  he  requested  their 
lordships'  particular  attention  :  it  was  this —  '  You  stated 
that  the  further  part  of  the  cabin  was  divided  into  two;  in  one 
of  the  rooms  so  formed  slept  the  princess,  and  in  the  other  the 
Countess  of  Oldi ;  and  the  bed  of  Pergami  was  placed  in  the 
dining-room  ;  where  were  those  two  beds  placed  during  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa  ?'  To  this  Paturzo  answered,  '  The  bed 
of  the  princess  remained  there  where  it  was;  as  to  the  bed 
of  Pergami,  when  he  got  up  it  was  rolled  up,  for  they  had 
other  things,  their  luggage  ;  for  the  bed  of  Pergami  had  not 
a  bedstead,  but  was  put  down  on  the  planks  of  the  corridor, 
and  it  was  rolled  up  in  the  morning ;  but  I  never  have  paid 
attention  to  see  whether  the  bed  was  there  or  not  there/ — 
Now  all  this  was  perfectly  consistent  with  what  Captain  Flynn 
had  stated,  who   understood  that  the   same  arrangement  pre- 
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vailed  with  respect  to  the  beds  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  as  o» 
the  outward  voyage. 

"  But  there  was  another  wituess,  whose  deposition  corro- 
borated this  supposition,  aud  whose  testimony  would,  doubt- 
less, be  allowed  to  have  some  weight  on  the  other  side  ;  he 
meant  Mademoiselle  Demont.  That  witness  was  asked, 
'  What  became  of  the  bed  that  Pergami  had  occupied  in  the 
dining-room  ?'  Her  answer  was,  '  1  do  not  recollect.'  From 
this  he  inferred  that  the  bed  was  occupied  by  Pergami ;  that 
the  arrangements  made  on  the  preceding  voyage  with  respect 
to  his  bed  continued  during  the  voyage  from  Jaffa.  It  would 
be  going  a  great  length  to  infer,  from  all  that  had  been  stated 
in  evidence,  that  Pergami  slept  every  -night  under  the  lent. 
Their  lordships  had  heard  what  Lieutenant  Hownam  had 
stated  on  that  subject ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter 
except  from  hearsay.  He  had  only  stated  what  he  heard  from 
other  persons.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  to  suppose,  that, 
when  the  weather  was  fair,  her  majesty  had  her  female 
attendants  with  her  in  the  tent ;  but  that  when  any  alarm  arose, 
in  consequence  of  squally  weather,  or  when  danger  was 
apprehended  from  the  crew — a  circumstance  very  likely  to 
take  place  in  those  seas — it  was  likely  that  she  would  then  be 
attended  by  some  of  the  male  part  of  her  suite,  and  more 
particularly  by  her  chamberlain,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist 
and  protect  her  in  danger.  It  had  been  asked  of  Lieutenant 
Hownam,  whether  he  did  not  conceive  that  Captain  Flynn 
and  himself,  being  seamen,  would  not  have  been  a  better  pro- 
tection for  her  majesty  than  a  landsman  ?  To  which  that 
officer  answered,  with  the.  characteristic  spirit  of  his  profes- 
sion, '  I  hope  we  should :'  but  it  was  alsQvin  evidence  that 
these  officers  were  liable  to  be  called  up  in  the  night  on  every 
squall  that  occurred,  and  of  course  might  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  her  royal  highness  at  the  moment  when  their  assistance 
was  most  wanted.  It  was  necessary  not  merely  that  there 
should  be  individuals  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  her  royal  high- 
ness at  any  time,  but  that  there  should  be  also  individuals  ready 
to  obey  her  call  at  all  times  when-  she  might  want  her  assist- 
ance. It  was  in  evidence  that  her  royal  highness  had  never 
pulled  off  her  clothes,  either  by  night  or  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  reposing.  It  was  true  that  she  might  have  changed  them  ; 
every  other  individual  in  her  suite  had  done  the  same  :  but 
there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  she  had  ever 
pulled  them  off;  and  therefore,  though,  as  Lieutenant  Hownam 
had  said,  somebody  might  have  slept  upon  the  bedstead  that 
was  a  right  angles  with  the  sofa,  there  was  nothing  to  prove 
that  Pergami  had  not  slept  below  in  the  dining-cabin. 
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**  The  next  point  on  which  it  became  his  duty  to  advert  was 
the  statement  made  by  his  learned  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
with  regard  to  the  bath  in  the  dining-cabin.  If  he  could  shew 
tha^,  as  they  had  described  it,  the  circumstance  was  impossible 
— that  the  testimony  given  by  Majocchi  regarding  it,  had  been 
afterwards  contradicted  by  the  testimony  given  by  Demont — ■ 
that  her  testimony,  credible  on  no  other  point,  was  credible  on 
that,  because  it  proved  a  mathematical  fact — lie  thought  that 
he  should  shew  sufficient  to  convince  their  lordships  that  no 
reliance  ought  to  placed  upon  that  statement.  The  testimony 
of  Demont  upon  this  point  deserved  the  attention  of  their  lord* 
ships,  because  it  would  be  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose,  after 
what  they  had  heard  from  her,  that  she  would  be  anxious  to 
invent  a  circumstance  which  could  tell  in  favour  of  her  royal 
mistress.  What,  then,  had  been  the  language  of  his  learned 
friends  ?  Why  they  had  told  their  lordships  that  a  lady  of  forty- 
eight  years  of  age  had  been  attended  on  board  a  polacre  in 
the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  by  an  individual  whose 
duty  he  (Mr.  Denman)  maintained  it  to  be  to  attend  upon  her.; 
and  had  then  asked  them  to  infer  that  a  criminal  intercourse 
had  taken  place  between  that  lady  and  that  attendant,  on  deck, 
under  the  awning  of  the  ship,  because,  forsooth,  the  attendant 
had  ordered  a  bath  to  be  prepared  for  his  mistress,  and  had 
afterwards  sent  a  maid  to  wait  upon  her.  .Was  there  any  thing 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  could  support  so  mon- 
strous an  inference  ?  But  what  were  the  real  circumstances 
out  of  which  that  story  had  been  fabricated  ?  he  would  shortly 
tell  "them.  The  natural  mode  of  taking  the  bath  was  not  in 
the  dining-cabin,  as  Majocchi  had  stated,  and  as  he  (Mr. 
Denman)  should  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken  ;  but 
in  the  dining-room,  which  their  lordships  would  recollect  was 
stated  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by  a  screen ;  and 
surely  their  lordships  would  not  infer  that  a  guilty  intercourse 
had  occured,  because,  before  the  bath  was  taken,  a  male  at- 
tendant had  attended,  as  was  usual  at  Paris  and  at  other  public 
baths  on  the  continent,  to  see  that  the  preparations  were  all 
ready,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  right.  The  witness 
to  whose  testimony  he  sheuld  appeal,  in  corroboration  of  what 
he  had  just  asserted,  was  Gaetano  Paturzo." 

Here  Mr.  Denman  looked  for  the  evidence  of  Paturzo,  but 
was  not  able  to  find  it.  Some  time  elapsing  before  it  could 
be  found,  Mr.  Denman  apologized  to  their  lordships  for  the 
delay,  and,  whilst  his  learned  colleagues  were  searching  for 
the  passage  to  which  he  alluded,  proceeded  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  He  had  just  been  reminded  that  the  Sicilian  witnesses  had 
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thought  proper  to  state,  that  when  Pergami  and  her  royal  high- 
ness were  in  bed  they  could  see  each  other,  in  Gaetafio 
Paturzo's  evidence,  and  in  Vincenzo  Gargiulo's ;  and  yet 
Demont,  when  she  was  examined  upon  that  point,  did  not 
confirm  their  statements,  but  merely  said  that  she  had  heard 
them,  when  in  their  respective  beds,  addressing  each  other — 
a  circumstance  which,  on  board  of  a  ship,  was  very  natural, 
and  which  nad  never  before  been  considered  sufficient  to  raise 
a  presumption  of  guilt.  Gargiulo  is  asked  ?  What  kind  of 
bed  was  it  that  the  princess  occupied  ?  was  it  a  single  bed,  or 
was  it  a  double  bed  ?'  and  his  answer  is  f  Two  sofas  joined 
together,  that  would  make  together  six  palms  and  a  half;  it 
was  about  the  breadth  of  six  feet  and  a  half.'  That  was  the 
size  of  the  bed,  according  to  Gargiulo ;  and  Paturzo  had 
proved  the  size  of  the  room  to  be  ten  feet  and  a  half.  (Mr. 
Denman  again  found  himself  unable  to  refer  to  the  immediate 
passage  in  Paturzo's  evidence  ;  whilst  his  learned  friends  were 
looking  for  it,  he  proceeded.) 

'f  He  had  been  just  reminded  of  another  contradiction  which 
could  be  given  to  Majocehi's  evidence,  if,  indeed,  it  were  im- 
portant to  give  any  further  contradiction  to  evidence  which 
had  already  been  so  frequently  contradicted.  But  Majocchi 
had  denied  the  existence  of  any  communication  between  the 
room  of  her  royal  highness  and  that  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi ; 
but  such  communication  had  been  proved  to  exist,  as  well  by 
Demont  and  the  other  witnesses  as  by  the  plan  of  the  vessel 
which  Paturzo  had  drawn  at  the  bar  of  the  house  for  the  use 
of  their  lordships. 

"  The  next  part  of  the  case  to  which  the  Attorney-General 
had  called  their  attention  was  the  case  of  Sacchi's  arriving  at 
night  at  the  house  of  her  royal  highness — of  his  going  imme- 
diately in  search  of  Pergami — and  of  his  seeing  Pergami 
coming  out  of  her  royal  highness's  room  ;  from  all  which  it 
was  inferred  that  at  that  time  also  a  guilty  intercourse  had  taken 
place.  But  if  their  lordships  would  look  at  the  evidence,  they 
would  see  that  it  by  no  means  substantiated  that  charge  ;  for, 
so  far  from  saying  any  thing  like  what  the  Attorney-General 
had  said,  he  merely  stated  Pergami  was  not  in  his  own  room, 
and  that  he  saw  him  come  out  of  another,  of  which  he  did  not 
know  who  was  the  occupier  ;  and  from  which,  because  he  did 
not  know  who  was  the  occupier,  it  was  not  to  be  inferred  that 
it  was  her  royal  highness's. 

'Did  you  return  to  the  Villa  d'Este  on  that  night  or  on  the  following 
morning?         1  returned  immediately  after  midnight. 

*■  Upon  your  return,  where  did  you  go  ?  I  dismounted  from  my 
horse ;  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  I  found  a  footman,  whom  I  asked 
wnere  M.  Pergami  was. 
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\  In  consequence  of  the  answer,where  did  you  go?  I  mounted  the 
stairs,  and  went  into  the  ante- room  of  the  apartments  of  Pergami. 

'  What  did  you  do  on  going  into  the  ante-room  ?  I  found  a  servant 
of  Pergami  asleep ;  and  1  went  towards  Pergami's  bed-room  ;  finding 
the  door  open,  1  went  in,  and  saw  the  bed  of  Pergami  tumbled,  but 
there  was  nobody  in  it.' 

Here,  said  Mr.  Denman,  are  two  servants  of  Pergami,  who 
could  have  confirmed  the  testimony  of  Sacchi,  and  yet  neither 
of  them  had  been  called  for  that  purpose.  The  examination 
then  proceeded  : — 

'  What  did  you  do  upon  that?  [  went  away,  and  in  going  away  I 
heard  a  noise  on  the  opposite  side,  and  at  the  same  time  I  heard,  "  Who 
is  there  ?"  Then  I  knew  that  it  was  the  voice  of  Pergami,  to  whom  I 
answered  that  it  was  the  courier  returned  from  Milan.  Pergami  told  me 
that  there  was  no  such  necessity  to, give  him  this  answer. 

'  Hew  was  Pergami  dressed  at  the  time?         In  his  dressing-gown. 

*  Did  you  perceive  what  iie  had  on  under  his  dressing-gown  ?  I  saw 
only  his  breast,  which  was  unbuttoned  or  untied,  and  i  saw  nothing  else 
but  his  shirt. 

'  In  what  place  was  it  that  you  saw  Pergami?  I  saw  him  iu  a  room 
where  there  was  a  door  opposite  to  the  door  of  his  room. 

'  Did  you  see  where  Pergami  came  from  ?  'I  could  not  see  on  account 
of  the  darkness. 

1  Where  did  that  door  lead  to,  which  you  have  mentioned,  which  was 
opposite  Pergami's  room?        IHed  into  more  rooms. 

'  Who  occupied  those  rooms?         No  one. 
'    '  Do  you  know  what  room   was  beyond  those  rooms?    do  you  know 
where  the  princess  slept?         I  do  not. 

'  Do  you  know  where  the  princess's  bed-room  was?        1  do  not.' 

"  And  yet  (continued  Mr.  Denman)  from  this  ignorance  your 
lordships  are  called  upon  to  infer  that  it  was  her  royal  high- 
ness's  bed-room.  But  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  evidence  it 
was  attempted  to  prove,  directly,  that  this  room  was  her  royal 
highness's  room  :  and  how  ?  Sacchi  was  sent  with  a  letter  to 
General  Pino.  On  his  return  he  delivers  the  answer  to  the 
princess  in  her  ante-chamber  ;  that  ante-chamber  is  near  the 
place  from  which  he  saw  Pergami  coming  on  the  night  of  his 
return  from  Milan,  and,  therefore,  is  the  very  room  from  which 
Pergami  came.  But  the  misfortune  of  all  this  argument  was, 
that  no  date  had  been  assigned  to  this  transaction,  and  yet  it 
appeared  in  evidence  that  her  royal  highness  had  made  con- 
siderable alterations  in  the  interior  of  the  Villa  d'Este.  It 
became  their  lordships  to  consider  whether  those  alterations 
had  or  had  not  been  made  between  the  two  events  of  which 
Sacchi  spoke  :  if  they  had  taken  place  (and  had  any  date  been 
assigned  to  the  transaction,  the  counsel  for  the  queen  might 
have  shewn  whether  they  had*  or  not),  he  would  ask  whether 
it. was  consistent  with  common  sense  to  take  it  for  granted  as 
the  advocates  for  the  bill  had,  that  Pergami  had  come  out  of 
her  royal  highness's  room  ?  In  his  opinion,  it  wds  impossible 
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that  any  reasonable  mind  could  come  to  such  a  conclusion  : 
that  charge  was  therefore  completely  got  rid  of,  even  as  the 
evidence  then  stood.  He  would  now  desire  their  lordships  to 
revert  to  the  statements  which  he  had  formerly  made  regarding 
the  bath  scene,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced 
them.  The  evidence  which  he  had  supposed  that  Paturzo 
had  given,  regarding  the  size  of  the  dining-cabin,  had  been 
given  by  Majocchi. 

'  What  was  the  size  of  the  bath-room  ?  Perhaps  from  here  to  the 
first  bench,  from  six  to  seven  feet — a  small  room. 

'  What  furniture  was  there  m  that  room  ?  I  remember  that  there 
was  a  sofa-bed,  or  sofa,  where  in  the  morning  we  placed  the  cushions 
when  we  opened  the  tent ' 

"  Now,  if  their  lordships  referred  to  the  evidence  which  he 
had  formerly  read  to  them,  regarding  the  size  of  this  sofa-beo", 
they  would  find  it  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  long^  and  yet  m  a 
room  of  the  size  which  Majocchi  had  mentioned,  containing 
furniture  of  such  relative  magnitude  as  Gargiulo  had  described, 
their  lordships  were  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  celebrated 
bath  scene  had  actually  occurred. 

"  The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  it 
might  be  almost  worth  while  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of  the 
charges  adduced  against  her  royal  highness,  distinguishing 
those  which  were  supported  by  several  witnesses  from  those 
which  were  supported  by  a  single  witness  only.  There  were 
16  overt  acts  of  this  latter  class  alleged  in  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral's opening  speech;  of  which  three  were  said  to  have 
occurred  at  Naples,  and  were  to  be  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  Demont.  Their  lordships  must  be  well  aware  that  the 
three  overt  acts  to  which  he  then  alluded,  were  the  occur- 
rences on  the  night  of  her  majesty's  visiting  the  opera — the 
occurrences  at  the  masked  ball  in  the  Theatre  San  Carlos — 
and  the  meeting  in  the  corridor — all  which  rested  on  her  evi- 
dence, and  on  her  evidence  alone,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
she  could  not  be  contradicted  by  any  other  witnesses  as  effec- 
tually as  she  had  been  contradicted  on  every  other  point. 
Then  came  the  two  cases  at  Varrese  and  Lugano,  of  which 
the  Attorney-General  had  said  so  much  in  his  opening  speech, 
but  which — he  begged  his  learned  friend's  pardon — he  had 
not  even  attempted  to  support  by  a  single  witness.  Then 
came  the  case  at  Catania,  which  depended  on  Demont's  evi- 
dence alone ;  then  the  case  at  Savona,  also  resting  upon  one 
evidence ;  then  the  tent  scene  at  Ephesus ;  the  Caffa  Turk, 
described  by  Majocchi,  which  he  alone  had  seen,  but  which 
had  been  fully  disproved  by  other  testimony.  Next  to  these 
came  Sacchi's  return  at  midnight  from  Milan,  with  a  letter 
from  General  Pino,  and  the  discoveries  subsequent  thereon, 
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of  which  nobody  could  say  a  word  except  Sacchi  himself; 
and,  to  conclude  all  these,  next  came-  the  case  to  which  he 
must  then  particularly  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships — 
the  case  of  Scharnitz,  proved  as  it  was  by  the  evidence  of 
Demont,  and  of  no  other  witness.  What  could  appear  more 
satisfactory  than  the  account  which  his  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-General  had  given  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
occurred  there  ?  There  was  a  lady  of  high  and  distinguished 
rank  disturbed  in  her  bed  at  midnight ;  her  waiting-maid  was 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  her — a  gentleman  entered — 
the  waiting-maid  was  dismissed— and  the  gentleman  and  lady 
immediately  proceeded  to  that  most  intimate  matrimonial 
connexion  which  it  was  c- the.  object  of  the  bill  to  establish. 
Now  was  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  clear  and  convincing 
case  ?  If  §uch  facts  had  really  been  proved- — if  there  had  been 
no  bustle,  no  interruption,  no  long  delay— if  the  lady  had 
reaUyiundressed  to  go  to  bed,  or  if  the  lady  and  gentleman 
had  gone  into  the  same  bed,  from  which  it  would  have  been 
only  fair  to  infer  that  they  had  both  gone  into  it  undressed — 
they  (the  queen's  counsel)  could  not  have  held  up  their  heads 
in  court  for  a  single  moment,  unless  they  could  have  shown 
jj&atthe  witness  who  had  sworn  to  the  facts  was  unworthy  of 
credit  in  every  particular.  They  had,  however,  done  more 
than  this — they  had  not  merely  shown  that  no  credit  was  to 
be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  that  witness,  but  they  had 
actually  disproved  every  tittle  of  it.  They  now  intended  to 
go  further — they  charged  that  particular  witness  with  an  inten- 
tion of  deceiving  the  counsel  for  the  bill,  by  stating  to  them 
circumstances  which  made  out  a  prima  facie  case  of  guilt 
against  her  royal  highness,  and  by  withholding  from  them  at 
the  same  time  certain  other  facts  which  were  fully  within  her 
knowledge,  and  which  explained  away  the  other  suspicions 
circumstances.  For,  what  were  the  real  facts  of  this  case  ? 
It  was  true  that  Pergami  and  Vassali  had  gone  from  Scharnitz 
to  Inspruck  about  passports — that  they  had  returned  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — that  Demont  had  left 
her  bed  when  they  returned — that  immediately  afterwards  the 
whole  party  was  in  motion — and  that  they  left  the  place  as 
soon  as  the  unwieldy  equipage  of  a  royal  persenage  could  be 
put  in  motion,  during  snowy  weather,  and  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  whole  party  was  placed.  Her 
majesty  was  then  upon  her  road  to  the  palace  at  Rastadt, 
which  she  had  once  intended  to  take,  though  she  had  after- 
wards been  prohibited  from  occupying  it :  and  during  the 
whole  of  her  journey  to  that  place  she  had  been  received 
with  all  the  honours  ind  attentions  which  were  so  eminently 
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due  to  her  rank  and  character.  On  that  evening,  however, 
in  consequence  of  some  mistake  in  her  passports,  she  had 
been  obliged  to  stop  at  a  miserable  inn,  in  which  there  was 
scarcely  a  room  for  her  to  rest  under  any  circumstances, 
where  there  was  no  accommodation  for  her  suite,  where  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  compelled  to  lie  upon  straw,  and 
where  all  were  obliged  to  keep  on  their  clothes,  except,  as 
Demont  wished  at  first  to  insinuate,  herself  and  her  royal 
highness.  This  is  all  the  evidence  offered  by  the  counsel  for 
the  bill  to  make  out  this  part  of  the  case  : — 

'Who  went  to  bed  in  that  room  besides  her  royal  highness?  did  any 
body  ?•        Myself. 

*  Did  Pergami  return  from  Inspruck  that  night  ?         Yes. 

'As  well  as  you  can  recollect,  how  long  after  you  were  in  bed?  I 
do  not  recollect  precisely,  because  1  had  already  fallen  asleep. 

'Did  you  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the  princess,  or  in  another  bed? 
In  a  small  bed,  which  was  laid  on  the  floor. 

'Upon the  arrival  of  Pergami,  did  you  receive  any  orders  from  her 
royal  highness?  Did  she  tell  you  what  you  were  to  do?  Her  royal 
highness  told  me  that  I  might  take  my  bed  and  go.' 

"  It  was  very  probable,  (continued  Mr.  Denman,)  that  she* 
had  done  so ;  for  when  Captain  Vassali  arrived  there  was  no 
second  bed  in  the  room ;  the  little  Victorine  was  on  her  royal 
highness's  bed,  her  royal  highness  was  dressed,  and  every  pre- 
paration was  immediately  made  in  order  to  enable  her  to  start 
as  soon  as  ever  the  sun  should  dawn.  Whilst  upon  this  point 
it  would  be  important  for  their  lordships  to  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Lieut.  Hownam.  But,  before  they  did  that, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  remind  them,  that  in  the  case,  as 
it  was  first  proved  by  Demont,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
whether  her  royal  highness  was  dressed  or  undressed,  but  they 
were  left  to  suppose  that  she  was  without  her  clothes,  as  she 
had  gone  to  bed.  In  another  place  she  had  let  out  a  fact  which 
showed  that  there  was  no  criminality  whatever  in  the  case.  It 
there  appeared  that  to  bed  her  royal  highness  did  not  go  at 
all,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  but  that  she  had 
been  resting  on  it  till  Pergami  returned,  and  that  too  in  the 
clothes  which  she  had  worn  duringjhe  day.  The  evidence 
was  as  follows  : — 

'Was  there  frost  or  snow  upon  the  ground  ?  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  snow. 

'It  was  a  poor  inn,  an  indifferent  inn,  was  it  not?        A  small  inn. 

'  You  are  understood  to  say  that  you  were  upon  a  bed  iu  the  room  of 
the  princess :  was  it  so  ?        Yes. 

'  Had  you  taken  off  your  clothes?        Not  entirely. 

'Had  you  taken  off  more  than  your  gown?  I  do  not  perfectly 
recollect,  but  I  believe  not.' 

"So  she  clung  firmly  to  this  ambiguity  about  clothes.     At 
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first  their  lordships  would  have  supposed  that  she  had%  been 
naked,  but  at  last  it  appears  that  she  had  not  taken  off  more 
than  her  gown.     His  learned  friend  had  then  asked — 

'  Had  the  princess  undressed  ?  I  do  not  recollect ;  she  was  in  bed ; 
but  1  do  not  recollect  whether  she  was  nndressed. 

'Do  you  remember  the  dress  that  the  princess  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  at  that  time  ?         Yes. 

'Was  it  not  a  blue  habit  trimmed  with  fur,  &c.  ?  Yes,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  fur  about  her  dress.' 

"  So  that  at  last  it  had  been  drawn  from  the  witness  that  her 
royal  highness  was  not  naked,  but  in  a  fur  dress,  which,  by- 
the-by,  was  not  very  well  adapted  for  any  such  purposes  as 
were  imputed  to  her.  After  this,  Demont  was  asked  another 
question,  from  her  answer  to  which  it  appeared,  that,  having 
been  let  into  the  secret  that  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 
were  living  on  the  same  terms  as  husbands  and  wives,  and 
were  indulging  in  all  conjugal  endearments,  she  was  forthwith 
turned  out  of  her  royal  highness's  service,  to  which  she  had 
never  afterwards  been  allowed  to  return.  And  now,  that  he 
was  upon  this  subject,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  making  a 
few  comments  upon  the  letters  of  this  witness,  on  account  of 
which,  though  they  contained  direct  proofs  of  her  insincerity, 
the  counsel  for  the  bill  had  contended  that  she  ought  to  be 
believed. 

"  His  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  contended,  that  De- 
mont's  intention  was  to  inform  her  royal  highness  that  there 
were  certain  persons  who  were  ready  to  pay  her  for  the  secrets 
which  she  possessed,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  conceal  or 
discover  those  secrets,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  her 
royal  highness  treated  her.  Taking  the  letter  in  that  point  of 
view,  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  It  was  a  threatening  letter.  He 
would,  however,  maintain  that  such  a  construction  ought  not 
to  have  been  put  upon  that  letter.  The  more  natural  con- 
struction to  put  upon  it  was  this — that  she,  being  not  in  abso- 
lute want,  but  in  no  great  abundance  of  money,  had  written 
to  her  sister,  desiring  her  to  use  greater  economy.  Her  lan- 
guage was,  'in  effect  this — '  I  am  denuded  of  every  thing, 
owing  to  my  carelessness.  Do  not  you  commit  the  same  fault. 
I  have  been  assailed,  in  consequence,  by  several  gentlemen 
from  London,  whom  I  know  to  be  spies  on  her  royal  highness. 
They  have  promised  me  a  brilliant  establishment  if  I  will  de- 
pose against  her.  1  know  the  meaning  of  their  offers;  they 
want  me  to  depose  to  certain  facts' — of  which,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Attorney-General,  she  was  the  dangerous 
depositary.  Let  the  construction  of  that  letter  be  what  it 
might,  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness,  upon  hearing  of 
its  contents,  was  well  worthy  of  their  lordships  consideration 
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Had  her  royal  highness  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  her  dis- 
closing the  secrets  which  she  was  supposed  to  possess  ?  Had 
she  offered  her  money  ?  Had  she  pursued  any  other  measures 
to  conciliate  this  woman  to  her  interests  ?  No  ;  she  left  her, 
without  any  offer,  to  her  own  discretion,  until  Sacchi  took  her 
off  to  Milan,  to  give  her  evidence  before  that  celebrated  com- 
mission. It  was  therefore  impossible  to  suppose  that  she  pos- 
sessed any  secret  which  could  derogate  from  the  character  of 
her  royal  highness  ;  and  therefore,  even  taking  that  sordid  view 
of  the  case  which  was  taken  by  his  learned  friend  the  Solicitor- 
General,  it  showed  that  the  servant  was  artful,  and  the  mis- 
tress innocent.  But,  from  the  view  of  the  case  which  he 
(Mr.  Denman)  had  taken,  he  believed  the  mistress  to  be  inno- 
cent, and  the  servant,  at  that  time,  honest. 

"  He  would  now  return  to  the  occurrences  at  Scharnitz.  Mr. 
Hownam  had  stated,  that  it  had  been  necessary  for  some  per- 
son to  go  back  to  Inspruck  to  procure  passports ;  that  Per-, 
garni  and  Count  Vassali  had  gone  back  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
that  they  returned  very  late,  about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Lieut.  Hownam  was  cross-examined  on  this  point, 
and  it  would  then  have  been  very  easy  for  the  .counsel  for  the 
bill,  with  the  information  which  they  were  daily  receiving  from 
their  valuable  acquaintance,  Sacchi  and  Demont,  to  have  re- 
minded  him  of  any  minor  details,  if  such  there  had  been,  to 
shake  his  evidence.  Did  they  do  any  thing  like  this  ?  On 
the  contrary,  they  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  about  the 
passports,  and  the  snow,  and  the  barriers,  and  the  luggage ; 
but,  in  all  the  questions  they  had  put  to  him,  there  was  not  a 
single  question  calculated  to  elicit  a  contrary  fact ;  and  there- 
fore, assuming  his  evidence  to  be  perfectly  unimpeachable,  he 
should  next  proceed  to  the  evidence  of  Count  Vassali. 

"  Now,  in  introducing  Count  Vassali  to  their  lordships  notice, 
he  scarcely  thought  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  his  having 
been  a  private  soldier  in  the  royal  guard  of  the  King  of  Italy 
was  no  reflection  upon  him,  nor  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
rank  which  he  at  present  held.  Indeed,  when  they  recollected 
his  military  air  and  polished  demeanour,  they  would  see  how- 
unlikely  it  was  that  he  should  have  arisen  from  an  humble  rank 
in  society.  Those  of  their  lordships  who  were  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  Continent  must  be  aware,  that  they  could 
hardly  go  into  any  town  where  there  was  a  respectable  young 
man,  without  finding  that  he  had  been,  at  some  time  or  other, 
appointed  as  a  guard  of  honour  either  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, Josephine,  Maria  Louisa,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on 
theirijpassage  through  that  town. 

u  The  following  were  part  of  Vassali's  answers  : — '  It  wa6 
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necessary  for  Pergami  aad  myself  to  go  from  Scharnitz   to 
Inspruck  about  the  passports.     We  set  off  after  dinner,  after 
12  o'clock,  and  returned  between  two  and  three  in  the  morn- 
ing.    On  our  return  we  went  into  the  room  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, whom  we  found  sitting  on  the  bed — leaning — half-lyinor 
— covered  with  shawls,  or  something  like  it.     After  we  had 
entered,  Schiavini,  and  then  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  came  into 
her  royal  highness's  room  from  her  own  ;  the  little  Victorine 
was  there  also;  and  he  added,   that  when  he  first  returned 
from  Inspruck,   he  saw  her  ©n  the  bed  along  with  her  royal 
highness,  which  Mad.  Demont  had  carefully  kept  out  of  sight, 
as  well  as  that  she  herself  and  her  royal  highness  were  fully 
dressed.     In  the  course  of  the  morning  an  officer  had  arrived 
from  the  police,  with  whom  he  (Vassali)  had  some  conversa- 
tion :  after  which  he  was  frequently  in  and  out  to  her  royal 
highuess,  making  communications  to  her  about  the  roads  and 
the  weather.     The  suite  remained  up  all  night,  making  prepa- 
rations for  her  departure.'     When  he   was  pressed  regarding 
the  bustle  of  this  preparation,  he  gave  that  answer  which  every 
person  would  see  to  be  correct—'  That  a  person  was  not  easy, 
that  he  was  always  in  movement,  when  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
upon  a  person  of  her  royal  highness's  quality ;  in  short,  a  per- 
son was  in  eternal  movement.'    He  likewise  gave  such  a  state- 
ment as  rendered  the  impatience  of  her  royal  highness  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  journey  perfectly  natural.      He  said  that  she  had 
been  reposing   on  the  bed  from  12  o'clock  on  the  preceding 
day,  and,  therefore,  that  she  could  not  be  in  want  of  rest. 
This  statement  of  Vassali's  was  in  perfect  consistence  with  that 
of  Lieut.  Hownam,  and  therefore  little  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained of  its  truth. 

"  From  another  part  of  the  evidence  it  also  appeared,  that 
Sacchi  had  been  sent  to  Scharnitz ;  and  yet,  extraordinary  as 
it  might  appear,  no  question  had  been  put  to  him  about  this 
part  of  the  transaction,  to  elicit  his  information  on  the  subject, 
or  to  gain  his  corroboration  to  the  evidence  of  Demont ; 
though,  from  the  nature  of  her  evidence,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  cross-examined,  the  Attorney-General 
must  have  known  that  it  would  be  questioned,  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  important  to  corroborate  it  by  such  evidence  as  that 
of  Sacchi. 

"  The  next  part  of  the  case  related  to  what  was  said  to 
have  occurred  at  Carlsruhe :  and  here  he  could  not  help  de- 
ploring the  situation  in  which  her  royal  highness  had  been  so 
long  placed.  In  the  consideration  of  this  case  it  would  be  im- 
possible not  to  refer,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  extraordinary 
calamities  of  her  married  life.     She  had  left  the  country,  after 
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having  undergone  and  defeated  one  prosecution  ;  but  still  fol- 
lowed by  reports  invented  and  circulated  by  the  rancorous 
malignity  of  her  enemies.  She  knew  that  she  was  surrounded 
by  those  who  were  anxious  to  destroy,  not  merely  her  reputa- 
tion, but  her  life:  and  yet  she  resorted,  in  the  course  of  her 
travels,  to  not  less  than  fifty  inns,  at  none  of  which  had  any 
thing  criminal  been  attempted  to  be  imputed  to  her,  except 
by  the  respectable  Pietro  Cuchi,  and  the  equally  respectable 
Barbara  Kress. 

"  He  could  not  help  again  referring  to  the  general  state- 
ment which  he  had  made  yesterday.  If  there  was  any  adul- 
terous intercourse  passing  between  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami,  how  happened  it  that  with  a  chambermaid,  anxious 
to  discover  so  important  a  secret,  the  linen  had  not  in  this,  as 
it  shad  in  other  instances,  betrayed  that  guilty  intercourse? 
How  was  it  in  the  intercourse  which  it  was  alleged  had  oc- 
curred in  the  polacre  ?  There,  it  was  true,  there  was  not  any, 
what  he  should  call  bodily  linen,  to  betray  it ;  but  then  there 
was  the  matting  !  Did  it  betray  any  marks  of  such  intercourse  ? 
There  was  not  even  an  attempt  to  exact  such  a  fact  from  De- 
mont;  and  if  she  had  said  that  there  were  any  marks  on  it, 
she  knew  that  she  must  be  immediately  contradicted.  Now 
how  stood  the  fact  at  Carlsruhe  ?  *  Was  it  possible  to  doubt, 
that,  from  some  unfortunate  attempt  to  destroy  this  illustrious 
lady,  individuals  thought  that  it  might  be  to  their  advantage  to 
pursue  her  with  fresh  calumnies  ?  How  else  came  it  to  pass 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation,  a  Hanoverian 
minister  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of  Rome  ?  Why,  for  the 
first  time,  had  the  minister  of  this  Protestant  court  been  ac- 
credited to  his  holiness  the  Pope  ?  Why  was  it,  except  that 
the  Baron  Ompteda  might  sit  at  her  royal  highness's  table,  at 
once  her  guest  and  her  betrayer  ?  Why,  whenever  a  question 
had  been  put  regarding  the  name  of  that  individual,  had  one 
of  his  learned  friends  always  started  up  with  an  objection — al- 
ways closed  the  mouth  of  the  witness,  and  created  an  obstacle 
to  the  investigation  of  truth,  which  they  had  repeatedly  de- 
clared was  the  sole  object  of  their  labours  ?  It  was  evident 
that  Majocchi  had  been  instructed  by  somebody,  and  for  some 
hidden  reason,  to  say  that  he  did  not  even  know  the  name  of 
Ompteda ;  that  it  was  as  unknown  to  him  as  that  of  any  chief- 
tain in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  asked,  did  not  the  baron 
dine  at  the  table  of  her  royal  highness  ?  His  answer  was,  that 
he  might  have  done  go,  but  that  he  did  not  know  him.  Then 
he  got  to  a  sort  of  a  half-knowledge  of  him  as  a  Prussian  ba- 
ron with  an  extraordinary  name ;  but  yet  he  knew  nothing  of 
his  extraordinary  transactions.     Demont,  however,  admitted 
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that  she  Knew  his  name  ;  but  she,  Kina  soul  I  Knew  notningj  of 
his  being  a  spy — she  had  never  heard  of  his  picking  any  locks, 
and  had  never  been  informed  that  he  had  made  any  attempt  to 
obtain  her  mistress's  letters,  until  she  was  told  so  at  the  bar  of 
their  lordships. 

"  He  had  called  their  attention  to  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  in  this  case  ;  but  it  was  quite  as  important  that  they 
.  should  give  it  to  the  evidence  which  had  been  suppressed  ;  for 
they  had  been  told  by  Rastelli,  that  active  agent  of  the  Milan 
commission,  who  had  been  abstracted  from  the  country,  that 
he  had  accompanied  Mr.  Cook,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that 
commission,  to  Frankfort,  to  see  Maurice  Credi,  who  it  was  in 
evidence  had  confessed  to  Lieut.  Hownam  that  he  had  been 
employed  to  pick  the  locks  of  her  royal  highness's  cabinets  by 
the  Baron  Ompteda.  Why  was  not  Maurice  Credi,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  England,  called  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution  ? 
He  was  without  doubt  as  ready  to  have  told  all  that  he  knew, 
and  perhaps  more  than  he  knew,  as  any  of  the  witnesses  who 
had  been  examined.  But  his  learned  friends  on  the  opposite 
side  were  aware  that,  if  they  had  placed  him  at  the  bar,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  disclose  all  the  transactions  in  which 
Ompteda  had  employed  him.  He  had  been  examined  by  Mr. 
Cook  :  why,  he  would  ask  their  lordships,  had  he  not  been 
examined  by  the  Attorney-General  ?  There  was  another  wit- 
ness also  in  the  country,  of  the  name  of  Annette  Preising,  the 
attendant  chambermaid  with  Demont ;  but  she  had  not  been 
called,  though  the  Attorney-General  had  declared  himself  wil- 
ling to  prove  every  thing  material  on  either  side. 

"  Now,  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Majocchi,  their  lord- 
ships could  not  have  forgotten  that  when  he  had  denied  all 
knowledge  of  Qmpteda,  and  said  that  he* was  quite  a  stranger, 
even  to  his  name,  he  (Mr.  Denman)  had  introduced  to  their 
notice  the  evidence  of  Wm.  Carrington,  and  had  then  called 
his  attention  to  different  circumstances  which  he  had  men- 
tioned. Wm.  Carrington  had  no  sooner  left  the  bar,  with  the 
approbation  of  every  honest  man  who  had  heard  him,  than 
materials  for  his  cross-examination  were  sought  after  by  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Carrington's  captain  was  sent  for 
to  town,  and  the  whole  of  his  life  was  submitted  to  the  strictest 
examination.  Did  he  (Mr.  Denman)  complain  of  this  ?  By 
no  means :  if  it  were  not  irregular,  he  would  with  all  due  hu- 
mility return  his  thanks  to  the  noble  lord  for  it,  because  he 
would  say  of  that  individual  what  foreign  writers  had  said  of 
the  English  nation — that  you  might  find  gentlemen,  in  the  ge- 
neral sense  of  the  word,  among  the  lowest  classes  in  it.  He 
would  say  of  Wm.  Carrington,  that,  in  whatever  rank  in  life  h« 
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had  Deen  p  aceci,  nature  had  made  him  a  gentleman,  and  that 
his  evidence  was  placed  far  out  of  the  reach  of  all  dispute. 
In  the  course  of  his  evidence  he  positively  stated,  in  more  than 
one  or  two  places,  that  he  held  conversations  with  Majocchi 
onfthe  subject  of  the  Baron  Ompteda.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  and  minute  cross-examination,  the  same  consistent  story 
was  adhered  to,  and  he  (Mr.  Denman)  would  assert  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  evidence  to  be  more  clear  or  satisfac- 
tory than  that  given  by  him  on  this  point,  and  indeed  on  every 
part  of  the  case  to  which  his  testimony  referred.  It  was  evi- 
dent, then,  that  Majocchi  had  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  Omp- 
teda ;  that  he  had  expressed  indignation  at  his  attempts  at  cor- 
rupting her  royal  highnesses  servants;  and  he  added  the  em- 
phatic expression,  that  '  if  he  met  him  on  the  road  he  would 
kill  him  like  a  dog.'  In  the  three  strict  cross-examinations 
which  he  underwent,  his  evidence  remained  unshaken,  and  in 
no  one  point  had  he  contradicted  himself,  or  was  he  contra- 
dicted by  others.  It  was  also  clear  that  his  account  abditt 
being  a  midshipman  was  correct,  that  he  had  served  in  the 
Poictiers,  and  that  Sir  John  Beresford  declared  that  he  had  no 
man  whom  he  wished  less  to  part  with  than  Carrington.  If  his 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  could  have  contradicted  the 
evidence  of  this  man,  or  of  any  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
for  her  majesty,  what  advantages  did  they  not  possess  over  the 
queen's  counsel  in  this  respect,-  and  how  advantageously 
were  they  placed  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  contradicting 
their  witnesses  ?■ — they  whose  whole  case  was  made  up  by  fo- 
reign witnesses,  the  subjects  of  powers  who  were  so  very  un- 
willing to  let  some  persons  come  Over — who  were  so  ready  to 
give  permission  to  others — nay,  to  force  them  to  come— who 
were  so  shy  of  even  verifying  some  documents  which  were 
sent  to  them — (and  this  circumstance  he  begged  to  remind 
their  lordships,  showed  the  unparalleled  difficulties  of  her  ma- 
jesty's situation).  The  very  fact  of  the  witnesses  being  fo- 
reigners, gave  them  a  protection  from  the  chance  of  detection. 
If  they  were  persons  who  were  known,  might  it  not  have  been 
in  the  power  of  her  majesty's  counsel  to  have  given  evidence  of 
their  former  situation  and  conduct,  and  perhaps  to  have  shown 
that  they  were  persons  who  were  every  way  unworthy  of  being 
believed  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  From  all  this,  however,  their 
being  foreigners  protected  them.  This  was  a  disadvantage  to 
her  majesty's  case,  but  fortunately  it  was  compensated  by  her 
counsel  being  able  to  contradict  those  swearers  out  of  their 
own  mouths,  in  cases  where  it  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to 
dispro\e  their  testimony.  If,  then,  this  story  of  Baron  Omp- 
teda was  true,  did  it  not  prove  to  their  lordships  that  spies  haa 
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been  set  to  watch  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness — to  note 
down  her  most  innocent  actions,  for  the  purpose  of  torturing 
them  into  evidence  of  guilt? 

"He  now  came  to  what  was  said  to  have  occurred  at  Carls- 
ruhe ;  and  here  he  would  point  it  out  as  remarkably  coincid- 
ing with  the  opinion  he  had  just  stated,  that  not  fewer  than 
three  ministers  were  employed  in  sending  this  witness  to 
England  ;  and  that  one  of  those  very  ministers,  on  her  royal 
highuess's  arrival,  had  invited  her  to  accept  of  his  rooms  at 
the  inn,  which,  the  very  moment  she  quitted,  he  returned  to, 
and  ran  about  busily  examining  every  little  circumstance  which 
he  thought  could  lead  to  even  a  suspicion  of  guilt.  Could 
there  be  a  doubt  on  any  man's  mind  that  these  persons  so  em- 
ployed, had  thought  they  had  caught  her  majesty  in  a  trap  from 
which  she  should  not  be  able  to  escape,  and  that  they  were 
anxious  to  find  some  willing  instrument  to  depose  against  her? 
Now  what  had  the  witness  (Kress)  said?  She  described  her- 
self as  having  seen  the  princess  sitting  on  Pergami's  bed, 
Pergami  having  his  arm  round  her  neck,  which  he  let  fall  the 
moment  the  witness  appeared  :  and  here  the  remark  which  he 
had  so  often  made  again  occurred—- that  each  witness  who  is 
called  to  any  particular  point,  so  shaped  his  testimony,  as  that 
that  part  of  the  case  rested  only  with  himself.  This  Kress, 
however,  did  receive  a  contradiction  from  the  witness  Sacchi — 
a  contradiction  which  he  could  not  have  given  without  sus- 
picion to  himself.  The  evidence  of  Kress  on  this  point  was 
as  follows  : 

'  What  sort  of  bed  was  placed  in  No.  12  ?        A  broad  bed. 

'  Was  that  bed  in  No.  12  before  the  princess  arrived  ?  or  was  it  placed 
there  after  her  arrival,  and  in  consequence  of  that  arrival?  There  was 
another  there  before,  but  I  had  been  ordered  to  put  a  broad  bed  ;  I  had 
been  obliged  to  put  this  broad  bed  in  before  the  Princess  of  Wales 
arrived. 

-  '  Had  the  courier  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  before  that  bed  was 
placed  ?  The  courier  had  arrived :  and  then  I  placed  this  broad  bed 
to  which  I  allude.' 

"  Now,  continued  Mr.  Denman,  the  inference  intended  to  be 
drawn  was,  that  the  courier  had  been  sent  on  to  have  a  broad 
bed  placed,  as  the  beds  at  Carlsruhe  were  small :  but  Sacchi 
said,  '  I  continued  to  distribute  the  lodgings  as  far  as  Carls- 
ruhe ;  but  when  we  arrived  at  Carlsr,uhe,  there  having  hap- 
pened the  thing  that  had  happened  at  Turin,  that  is  to  say,  the 
change  of  the  bed-rooms,  1  did  not  meddle  with  it  any  more 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey,  leaving  to  her  royal  highness 
and  Pergami  to  choose  what  rooms  they  liked  best.'  So  that, 
so  far  was  he  from  giving  directions  for  the  change  of  the  ar- 
rangements,  those  he  made  were  altered.     Here,   then,  was  a 
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manifest  contradiction  to  Kress.  Now,  Kress  stated,  that  hav- 
ing to  carry  water  to  the  room  No.  12.,  she  saw  Pergatni  as 
he  had  before  described ;  and  she  also  said,  '  the  courier  had 
arrived,  and  then  I  placed  the  large  bed/  fyc.  But  might  she 
not  have  got  that  order  from  the  officious  Mr.  Baron  Grimm, 
who  seemed  to  interest  himself  so  much  about  the  disposition 
of  her  royal  highness's  room  ?  But,  be  that  as  it  might,  Kress 
declared  that  when  she  got  to  the  room  her  royal  highness 
started  up,  as  if  frightened  at  being  seen.  He  begged  their 
lordships  attention  to  what  she  admitted  in  her  cross-examina- 
tion on  this  point.     She  was  asked — 

*■  After  you  bad  seen  the  person  you  took  for  the  princess  in  the  evening 
in  Pergami's  room,  did  you  go  to  see  whether  the  Countess  of  Oldi  was 
in  her  room?  No,  I  carried  water  immediately  to  No.  5,  and  there 
they  were  standing;  at  No.  5  the  countess  lodged. 

'  Did  you  not  go  to  No.  5,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  countess  was 
there?        Yes,  I  went  just  there. 

'  Did  you  not  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  countess 
was  there  ?        I  went,  and  saw  just  that  it  was  the  princess. 

*  Did  you  not  go  there  for,  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  "the  countess 
v»  as  there  ?        No,  I  went  not  there ;  I  just  carried  the  water  there. 

'  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  to  that  room,  upon  tlie  oath  you  have 
taken,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  countess  was  there  ?  I  went 
just  there  to  carry  the  water,  because  I  must  do  this,  as  I  did  it  every 
evening. 

*  Will  you  swear,  by  the  oath  you  have  taken,  that  you  did  i.ot  go  to 
the  room  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  countess 
was  there  ?  I  cannot  say  this ;  1  did  not  go  for  that  purpose ;  I  have 
never  thought  that  I  should  be  asked  about  this.'  And,  continued  Mr. 
Denman,  the  interpreter  added,  she  says  *  I  have  never  had  any  thought 
about  this ;  I  never  thought  that  I  should  be  asked  about  it.' 

"  So  it  appeared  she  knew  well  what  she  was  to  be  asked, 
but  such  a  point  as  this  was,  of  course,  not  put  into  her  mind. 
She  was  then  asked — 

'  Will  you  swear,  upon  the  oath  you  have  taken,  that  you  have  never 
told  any  person  that  you  did  go  to  the  room  of  the  countess  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  whether  she  was  there  or  not?  I  cannot  recollect  it; 
I  have  no  thought  about  it,  whether  I  have  said  it  to  any  Lody. 

'  Will  you  swear  that  you  have  never  had  any  conversation  with  any 
person  about  your  going  into  Madame  Oldi's  room  that  night?  I  can 
swear  that  1  never  had  a  conversation  with  any  body  about  this  matter, 
namely,  that  1  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  was  there  or  not. 

*  Will  you  swear  that  you  have  never  had  any  conversation  with  any 
person  about  your  going  into  Madame  Oldi's  room  that  night  ?  Nobody 
has  asked  me — nobody  told  me  any  thing ;  there  was  a  gentleman  who 
asked  me  whether  1  had  been  in  the  room  ;  I  told  it  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  asked  me. 

"  So  that  it  appeared  she  could  not  recollect  the  conversation, 
or  whether  she  had  any  ;  nor  could  she  recollect  her  having 
gone  to  the  Countess  of  Oldi's  room  for  the  purpose  of  a»cer- 
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taining  whether  she  was  there.  At  best,  she  was  in  doubt  as 
to  who  was  there  ;  and  when  their  lordships  took  that  circum- 
stance, and  the  other  fact  where  she  was  contradicted,  into 
consideration,  they  would,  he  was  sure,  see  that,  instead  of 
this  shewing  any  guilt  on  the  part  of  her  royal  highness,  it  only 
manifested  the  incessant  efforts  which  were  made  to  adduce 
something  which  might  affect  her  character.  The  exertions 
which  were  made  to  induce  this  woman  k>  give  her  story  were 
astonishing,  and  full  proof  of  the  efforts  which  he  had  just 
spoken  of.  She  was  taken  to  Hanover,  and  there  questioned  by 
one  ambassador ;  to  Frankfort,  and  examined  by  another ;  and 
though  she  did  not  speak  of  a  recompence,  their  lordship's 
would  judge  whether  the  compensation  which  she  admitted 
was  not  sufficient  for  one  of  her  description.  The  story  of 
the  grey  cloak,  which  this  witness  said  she  saw  one  morning 
on  Pergami's  bed,  and  which  she  afterwards  saw  on  the  prin- 
cess, was  allowed  to  rest  upon  her  unsupported  testimony.  She 
spoke  of  having  seen  stains  on  the  bed  ;  but  this  part  of  her 
account  was  left  isolated.  They  were  not  told  whether  this 
occurred  before  or  after  the  alleged  scene  of  the  princess  sitting 
on  Pergami's  bed,  nor  was  it  said  to  be  before  or  after  her 
having  found  the  cloak.  All  that  was  said  by  Kress  about 
theiri  was,  that  she  had  seen  stains  on  the  bed,  and  that  they 
were  wet  and  white.  Now  when  their  lordships  looked  at  the 
other  parts  of  the  case,  they  would  find  that  this  was  impos- 
sible. He  said  it  was  impossible  that  if  there  were  such  stains 
as  was  wished  to  be  inferred,  they  could  be  white,  and  in  a 
state  of  humidity.  Kress  stated  that  she  was  a  married 
woman,  and  had  often  made  the  beds  of  married  persons  ; 
but  when  asked  to  describe  the  stains  she  had  seen,  she  replied 
'  You  will  pardon  me,  I  have  not  reflected  on  this — I  have  had 
no  thoughts  on  it  whatever.'  If  she  had  no  thoughts  on  it 
whatever,  why  was  she  brought  here  ?  Tf  what  she  had  stated 
was  true,  why  she  would  have  declared  it,  and  not  have  been 
seized  with  the  fit  of  modesty  for  which  he  had  heard  her 
praised.  Her's,  however,  were  not  the  blushes  of  expiring 
modesty  ;  no,  they  were  the  blushes  of  expiring  truth,  which 
she  struggled  to  give  up  at  their  lordship's  bar  ;  for  she  knew 
she  was  swearing  what  was  false  ;  and  to  prove  this  perjury 
with  which  he  charged  her,  he  would  call  their  lordship's  at- 
tention  to  a  part  of  Lieut.  Hownam's  evidence — 

'  Do  you  remember  being  at  Carlsruhe  ?         1  do. 

'Who  received  her  royal  highness  at  Carlsruhe?  There  was  a 
grand  chamberlain  received  her  royal  highness  on  getting  out  of  her 
carriage,  and  a  chamberlain  appointed  to  attend  her  always  after. 

'  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  gentleman  ?  The  Baron 
d'Ende. 
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'  Did  her  royal  highness  pass  the  greater  part  of  her  time  at  court, 
or  in  retirement;  whilst  she  was  there  ?  Almost  always  at  court,  oi 
in  the  family  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

'  Where  did  her  royal  highness  usually  dine  during  her  stay  at  Curls- 
ruhe  ?  At  court,  or  else  at  the  Margravine's,  the  Grand  Duke's 
mother/ 

"  Here,  then,  their  lordships  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  uU 
most  attentions  were  paid  to,  and  parties  made  to  receive,  this 
illustrious  lady,  who  had  been  described  as  a  destitute  outcast 
from  the  society  of  her  relatives  ;  as  a  prostitute  who  had  de- 
graded herself,  her  rank,  and  her  country,  and  who  was  no 
longer  worthy  to  be  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  honours 
of  her  elevated  station.  Yet  their  lordships  found  that,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case — so  far  from  her  royal  highness 
shunning  or  beiug  shunned  by  her  illustrious  fiiends  and  rela- 
tives on  the  continent,  she  sought  their  society,  and  her  com- 
pany was  sought  by  them.     Lieut.  Hownam  was  asked — 

'You  have  said  that  the  princess  dined  with  the  grand  duke,  except 
one  day  that  she  dined  with  the  margravine;  did  you  dine  in  company 
with  her  royal  highness  on  those  occasions  ?        1  did. 

'  You  have  said  that  she  supped  at  the  grand  duke's,  and  also  at  the 
margravine's;  did  you  sup  in  company  with  her?        1  did. 

'  At  what  o'clock,  at  that  court,  is  the  dinner?  I  cannot  positively 
recollect.  '  ...        . 

•About  what  hour?  1  do  not  recollect  the  hour  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  mark  it. 

'  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  of  supper,  and 
the  evening  parties  there?  1  cannot  say  to  what  hour  they  lasted; 
probably  twelve  o'clock. 

f  Can  you  of  your  own  knowledge  say  whether  the  princess  had  time 
to  return  home  Detvveen  dinner  and  supper — between  the  dinner  and 
subsequently  going  to  the  other  house,  or  supping  at  the  same  house? 
1  should  imagine  yes. 

'Did  she,  to  your  knowledge,  on  any  one  of  those  days,  return  home 
between  the  dinner  and  the  supper?        I  do  not  recollect  that. 

'Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  she  did  not?  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  1  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance :  if  I  had  the  srr/illest  re- 
collection of  it,  I  have  no  end  in  keeping  it  back,  in  withholding  it ' 

"And  certainly  (continued  Mr.  Denman)  this  was  an  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Hownam's,  for  which  every  one  who  heard  his 
evidence,  and  saw  his  manner,  would  give  him  full  credit.  He 
would  have  told  it,  if  it  had  occurred,  if  he  had  recollected 
it.  His  evidence,  as  far  it  went,  contradicted  that  of  Kress  ; 
but  it  was  directly  and  positively  refuted  by  the  evidence  or" 
Count  Vassali.  Their  lordships  would  bear  in  mind  that  the 
time  mentioned  by  Kress  as  that  at  which  she  saw  the  princess 
in  Pergami's  room  with  his  hand  round  her  neck  was  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening.  In  Vassali's  evidence,  he 
stated  that  they  arrived  at  Carlsruhe  on  the  25th  of  March, 
and  remained  there  till  the  SOth ;  that  every  day  her  royal 
highness  dined   with    the   grand  duke  or  the  martiiavine,  and 
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that  she  also  supped  and  spent  the  evenings  with  them.  He 
also  stated  that  Pergami  was  taken  ill  on  the  second  day. 
He  was  asked — 

'  Do  you  remember  where  you  dined  the  second  day  ?  At  the 
grand  duke's. 

i  Did  her  royal  highness  dine  there  ?        Yes. 

'Did  Pergami  dine  there?         Yes. 

'And  the  Countess  Oldi  ?         Yes. 

*  Did  Pergami  and  the  Countess  Oldi  remain  there  the  whole  after- 
noon?       No. 

'What  did  they  do?  Pergami  complained  of  the  headache,  and 
caused  his  sister  to  accompany  him  to  the  inn. 

'About  what  time  in  the  evening  Was  it?        About  five  o'clock. 

'Did  her  royal  highness  leave  the  grand  duke's  at  that  time  ?  She 
remained  with  the  grand  duchess. 

'  Did  you  remain  ?        I  did.' 

"This  circumstance  of  Pergami's  illness  was  too  remarkable 
to  escape  his  memory,  and  he  accordingly  recollected  it 
minutely.     He  was  next  asked — 

'Did  you  come  away  with  the  princess?        Yes. 

'At  what  hour?         Late  hi  the  evening. 

'  What  was  done  at  the  grand  duke's  after  Pergami  and  Countess  Oldi 
went  home  ?         Among  other  things  they  sang. 

'  Did  you  sing  yourself?         With  the  grand  duchess.' 

"  He  was  asked  to  fix  the  time  at  which  the  dinners  took 
place,  and  also  at  what  hour  the  theatre  and  the  evening  par- 
ties commenced,  and  he  does  it  in  such  a  precise  manner  as 
not  to  leave  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  described 
the  dinner  hour  as  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  that  they  re- 
mained at  table  till  about  half-past  four.  The  evening  parties 
began  between  seven  and  eight,  at  which  time  her  royal  high- 
ness returned  from  the  grand  duke's  on  the  night  to  which 
Kress's  evidence  applied.  Now,  at  first,  this  answer  of  Vas- 
sali's  might  seem  to  be  somewhat  in  confirmation  of  Kress ; 
but,  in  another  part  of  his  evidence,  he  so  far  accounts  for  the 
whole  time  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt  on  any  mind  that  what 
Kress  said  must  be  false.  He  was  asked,  "  Are  you  rightly 
understood  that  on  the  second  night  of  her  royal  highness's 
residence  at  Carlsruhe  she  returned  from  court  to  the  inn  at 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  ?  Between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock.'  The  following  questions  were  put  to  Vassali  at  the 
request  of  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Brougham : — 

'Wheh  her  royal  highness  returned,  the  second  night  she  was  at 
Carlsruhe,  from  the  palace  to  the  inn,  did  you  accompany  her?  1  did 
not. 

'  When  did  you  go  there?  When  she  returned  home  between  seven 
and  eight,  o'clock. 

'  That  is  the  time  at  which  you  are  asked  did  you  accompany  her  ? 
Yes,  between  seven  and  eight. 

'Into  what  room  did  you  accompany  her  royal  highness?        The 
saloon. 
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*  Whom  did  you  find  there?  Pergami  and  his  sister;  and  another 
person  of  the  suite  came  to  meet  her. 

*  Was  Pergami  dressed  at  the  time  ?        He  was  in  an  uniform. 

'  How  was  her  royal  highness  dressed  at  that  time?  I  cannot  re- 
member how  she  was  dressed. 

'.  Do  you  recollect  whether  she  was  in  a  court  or  state  dress  ?  In  a 
dress  of  great  splendour. 

4  Did  her  .royal  highness  remain  for  any  time  in  what  you  call  the 
saloon  ?        Some  time ;  then  we  went  to  the  margravine's. 

*  Did  you  go  altogether,  Pergami  accompanying  her  royal  highness 
as  well  as  yourself?        Yes. 

'  How  long  did  you  all  remain  at  the  evening  party  at  court  after  that? 
Till  about  ten  o'clock. 

'.  Did  the  princess  remain  in  the  saloon  the  whole  evening,  from  her 
return  from  dinner  till  she  went  out  to  the  evening  party?        Yes.' 

"  Here,  then,  their  lordships  had  the  whole  time  of  the 
evening  accounted  for,  so  that  it  was  impossible  the  story  of 
Kress  could  be  true,  unless,  indeed,  they  could  believe  that 
Vassali  had  perjured  himself,  which  he  conceived  no  one  who 
heard  him  could  for  a  moment  imagine.  His  learned  friend 
fcad  put  some  questions  to  Vassali  about  the  times  and  places 
f  dining,  particularly  with  the  king  at  Munich,  every  day 
fhey  remained  there,  and  he  accounted  for  them  all  in  a  satis^ 
factory  manner ;  and  though  he  might  not  have  been  as  minute 
m  his  recollection  on  this  as  on  what  took  place  at  Carlsruhe, 
yet  it  was  more  natural  that  the  latter  should  impress  itself  on 
his  mind,  he  having  dined  every  day  either  with  the  grand  duke 
or  the  margravine.  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of  the  story  of 
Kress.  It  was  most  completely  upset  by  the  most  convincing 
evidence,  and  if  there  were  no  other  circumstance  to  be 
adduced,  this  one  would  be  sufficient  to  cast  suspicion  on  the 
rest  of  the  case.  But  if  they  effectually  destroyed  the  testi- 
mony of  Kress,  the  female  waiter,  what  could  be  said  with 
respect  to  that  of  the  male  waiter — this  man  who,  thinking 
that  something  might  be  got  by  it,  occupied  himself  in  peep- 
ing through  a  key-hole — (a  most  happy  employment  for  a 
person  of  his  honourable  profession)— where  he  saw  Pergami, 
four  or  five  mornings  out  of  the  six  which  he  said  they  re- 
mained at  Trieste,  coming  in  a  sort  of  undress  from  the  room 
of  her  royal  highness  ?  What  should  be  said  of  this  waiter, 
who,  speculating  in  the  profitable  trade  of  a  witness,  adven- 
tured to  England  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  character  ?  But  he 
would  not  describe  him ;  if  their  lordships  forgot  the  man, 
they  would  never  forget  his  learned  friend's  (Mr.  Brougham's) 
portrait  of  him.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  only  two  witnesses 
who  spoke  to  such  acts  as  this  Pietro  Cuchi  had  described 
were  not  only  unsupported  in  their  statement,  but  actually 
contradicted  themselves.  This  man  spoke  positively  to  her 
royal  highness  remaining  at  the  inn  for  six  days  ;  but  on  this 
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of  the  subject  no  question  was  asked  of  Demont  "or 
Sacchi.  Cuchi  swore  positively  he  could  not  be  mistaken  as 
to  the  length  of  time  being  six  days,  though  he  could  not  re- 
collect whether  a  Sunday  was  one  of  them.  His  account  was, 
that  through  a  small  hole  in  the  wainscot — a  secret  place 
which  could  not  be  visible  to  any  person  within  the  dining- 
room — he  saw  all  the  circumstances  which  he  describes.  He 
saw  this  walking  from  the  room  of  the  princess  by  Pergami, 
four  or  five  times.  He  saw  the  parties  conversing  familiarly 
every  day  of  the  six  days  they  remained.  Now  it  was  most 
true  that  her  royal  highness  remained  only  one  night  at  Trieste. 
He,  however,  as  a  lawyer,  would  not  press  this  subject  fur- 
ther. It  would  hereafter  come  on  in  another  place — for  her 
majesty's  counsel  did  not  think  they  could  perform  their  duty, 
if  they  did  not  place  the  perjuries  of  this  waiter  in  such  a 
light  as  that  they  must  receive  their  deserts.  If  he  were  to 
be  found  at  Cotton-garden  in  proper  time — if  he  should 
not  (imitating  the  example  of  Rastelli)  have  gone  off  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  his  anxious  relatives  on  the  Continent — if,  he  re- 
peated, he  were  to  be  found  at  Cotton-garden  in  proper  time, 
her  majesty's  counsel  owed  it  to  her  majesty,  they  owed  it  to 
the  human  race,  to  show  that  such  wretches  as  this  could  not, 
by  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  impeach  the  character  of  the 
realm,  and,  in  England,  be  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity. 
The  testimony  of  this  waiter  was  most  satisfactorily  refuted 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hownam.  He  positively  stated  that 
her  royal  highness  and  suite  arrived  at  Trieste,  and  remained 
there  only  one  night.  They  arrived  on  the  15th,  and  left  it 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  This  fact  was  particularly  fixed 
in  the  mind  of  Lieut.  Hownam;  for,  on  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  at  Venice  from  Trieste,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lady 
whom  he  since  married,  which  letter  was  put  into  the  post- 
office  on  the  17th.  That  letter,  he  stated,  he  had  now  in  his 
possession,  and  which  bore  the  Venice  post-mark  upon  it. 
Upon  this  testimony  the  Attorney-General  offered  no  ques- 
tion. If  this  positive  disproval  of  Cuchi's  account,  this 
downright  proof  of  his  perjury,  needed  confirmation,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  amply  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Count 
Vassali.  He  did  not  mean  to  dwell  further  upon  so-nie  of  the 
low  and  disgusting  details  which  were  stated  on  this  part  of 
the  evidence;  for,  if  this  were  only  a  case  of  key-holes  and 
chamberpots,  he  was  sure  their  lordships  would  not  be  sitting 
there  to  investigate  it ;  yet  he  could  not  but  inquire  why  had 
riot  Demont  been  examined  upon  this  evidence?  Why  had 
she  never  said  a  word  about  it?  The  reason  was  plain — be- 
cause in  that  case  she  must  have  known  that  she  could  be 
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positively  contradicted.  Surely,  if  Pergami  had  [slept  out  ot 
his  room,  and  in  that  of  her  royal  highness,  or  if  she  had 
slept  in  his,  it  must  have  been  known  to  those  who  attended 
to  their  rooms,  and  of  course  to  this  chambermaid,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  beds  on  the  next  morning.  In  the  absence, 
then,  of  such  evidence,  which  it  was  most  easy  to  produce, 
if  the  facts  were  true  as  stated,  what  was  to  be  inferred,  but 
that  the  adulterous  intercourse  had  not  taken  place  ? 

"  It  was  evident  that  the  object  in  carrying  oil  this  prose- 
cution now  was,  to  affix  a  stigma  on  her  majesty,  and  to 
attribute  to  her  conduct  implying  indelicacy,  and  which  was 
disgraceful  to  her  rank.  The  Attorney-General  had,  in  his 
opening  speech,  dwelt  on  the  scenes  at  the  Barona  with  an 
emphasis  which  led  him  to  expect  evidence  of  a  most  minute 
and  circumstantial  and  undoubted  kind.  According  to  that 
statement,  the  Villa  at  the  Barona  was  nothing  better  than  a 
brothel ;  the  balls  which  were  given  there  were  not  frequented 
by  persons  of  rank  and  character,  but  by  individuals  as  low  in 
rank  as  they  were  low  and  degraded  in  their  morals.  This 
representation  had  been  seconded  and  enforced  by  the  Soli- 
citor-General jn  his  summing  up,  and  he  would  say  that  it 
was  a  statement  which  ought  not  to  have  been  made  without 
the  consciousness  of  ability  to  make  it  good  by  clear  and  in- 
dubitable testimony.  But  it  had  not  been  proved  either  that 
these  scenes  occurred  with  the  knowledge  of  her  majesty,  or 
that  they  occurred  at  all.  Their  lordships  could  not  forget  the 
endeavour  made  to  convert  the  exhibition  of  the  tricks  of 
Mahomet,  a  person  described  as  undeserving  the  name  of 
man,  into  a  most  serious  charge  against  his  royal  client.  No 
one  circumstance  of  indecency  had,  however,  been  established 
in  evidence,  as  connected  with  this  transaction.  Then  again 
it  was  asserted  that  persons  of  distinction  who  had  previously 
been  in  attendance  on  her  majesty's  person  could  attend  no 
longer,  and  withdrew  in  consequence  of  what  they  observed 
to  be  passing  at  these  balls.  The  immorality  was  described 
as  having  been  so  great,  that  they  could  not,  with  any  due 
care  of  their  own  feputation,  remain  longer  to  give  their 
countenance  to  what  was  going  forward.  But  after  such  a 
representation,  was  it  not  natural  to  expect-r-was  it  not  in 
effect  necessary  to  the  case. — that  some  of  these  individuals 
should  be  called  ? 

"  It  was  loo  much  for  any  counsel  to  talk  of  motives  as 
well  as  actions,  without  being  able  to  prove  the  facts  con- 
tained in  his  allegations.  These  censors  of  morals — these 
delicate  critics  on  propriety — these  persons  of  rank — were 
not  to  be  found  amongst  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
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The  only  witnesses  were  Demont,  Majocchi,  and  Sacchi; 
every  other  witness  stated  distinctly  that  he  had  never  seen 
any  impropriety,  nor  experienced  any  disgust  at  what  toolt 
place  at  the  Barona.  They  all  agreed  that  if  anything  irre- 
gular happened,  it  did  not  fall  tinder  her  royal  highness's 
observation.  It  was  in  evidence,  that  during  the  stay  of  two 
months  which  her  royal  highness  made  at  the  Barona,  Perga- 
mi  was  absent  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time;  and  as  to 
the  usual  deportment  which  was  observed  between  her  royal 
highness  and  Pergami,  the  whole  that  was  stated  by  their  own 
witnesses  on  the  other  side  amounted  to  this — that  her  royal 
highness  sometimes  used  the  pronoun  'thou'  in  addressing 
Pergami,  and  that  he  /used  the  word  'princess.'  One  of  the 
questions  put  by  his  learned  friends  was,  'Did  you  observe, 
during  this  time,  Pergami  doing  any  thing  to  the  princess  ?' 
To  be  sure  such  a  question  was  a  pretty  good  bolus  for  any 
witness,  and  very  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  it  arose 
out  of  information  received  from  Milan :  yet,  what  was  the 
answer,  as  delivered  at  their  lordships'  bar  ?  A  complete  ne- 
gative to  the  question.  It  was  found  difficult  to  make  wit- 
nesses repeat  in  open  day,  and  in  the  course  of  that  solemn  in- 
quiry, what  they  had  willingly  deposed  at  Milan,  and  what 
had  been  there  listened  to  as  willingly.  *  I  saw  nothing  par- 
ticular,' said  the  young  lady;  f  but  a  story  was  told  of  some- 
thing which  had  passed  in  the  house  to  her  royal  highness.' 
The  criminatory  part  of  this  statement  was  not  borne  out  by 
the  testimony  of  Sacchi. 

"  When  Sacchi  was  asked  '  What 'description  of  persons  at- 
tended these  balls?'  his  reply  was,  '  At  the  beginning,  besides 
the  persons  in  the  6uite  of  her  royal  highness,  there  came  also 
some  people  of  distinction ;  but  in  these  balls  were  introduced 
people  of  all  ranks,  and  of  both  sexes,  and  even  of  very  low 
condition ;  and  as  between  some  of  the  suite  of  her  royal 
highness  and  these  low  women  there  was  some  freedom,  thus 
the  people  of  distinction  were  no  longer  seen.'  He  could 
easily  believe  that  Sacchi  and  others  of  his  acquaintance  had 
indulged  in  freedoms  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  and  so  far  he  gave 
implicit  credit  to  his  testimony.  But  what  was  the  answer 
given  by  him  to  the  question,  whether  '  the  princess  was  al- 
ways present  at  these  balls,  and  in  the  same  room  with  these 
people  of  low  description,  and  the  girls  who  came  there  r' 
The  answer  was,  '  Sometimes.'  This  was  all  that  could  be 
got  even  from  Sacchi,  and  immediately  after  the  anecdote-— 
that  pure  offspring  of  his  fruitful  brain — about  the  population 
of  the  Barona,  and  of  the  observation  made  by  her  royal  high- 
ness respecting  jt.     Their  lordships  themselves  had  pursued 
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this  examination,  and  had  put  the  following  question  to  the 
witness — ■  You  are  understood  to  have  stated  that  the  prin- 
cess was  present  during  the  balls  mentioned  by  you,  as  given 
by  her  royal  highness  at  the  Barona ;  how  long  was  she  usually 
present  at  those  balls  :'  What,  then,  was  Sacchi's  reply  to  this 
question  ?  '  As  her  royal  highness  had  her  own  apartment 
contiguous  to  the  ball-room,  where  she  had  her  own  parly, 
so  she  came  from  it,  and  entered  the  ball-room,  where  she 
usually  stayed  three  or  four  minutes,  and  then  returned.'  Here 
Avas  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  procured  of  the  licentious- 
ness which  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place  on  these  occasions, 
and  of  her  royal  highnesses  knowledge  of,  and  privity  to,  that 
licentiousness.  The  answer  of  this  man  to  the  next  question 
was  remarkable  :  *  You  have  stated  that  the  women  were  taken 
out  of  the  ball-room  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  men  :  do 
you  remember  that  on  any  one  occasion  the  women  were  so 
taken  out  of  the  ball-room  in  her  royal  highness's  presence  r' 
Sacchi  himself  said,  that  '  he  never  made  the  observation.' 

"  It  appeared,  therefore,  quite  manifest  that  these  enter- 
tainments were  nothing  more  than  little  festivities,  such  as 
many  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  and  of  the  most  unblemished  ho- 
nour, were  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  farmers,  or  to  their  tenants, 
labourers,  and  servants.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  thing 
beyond  this,  except  the  story  told  by  the  witness  of  his  having 
himself  slept  with  three  girls  who  attended  at  the  balls.  But 
to  give  dances  or  entertainments  to  persons  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life  was  never  before  made  a  ground  of  accusation, 
or  an  instrument  for  destroying  the  reputation  of  an  innocent 
and  honourable  woman.  Suppose  that  a  couple  retiring  from 
one  of  these  balls  had  toyed  a  little  on  their  way  back,  had 
indulged  in  a  little  dalliance,  was  it  to  be  considered  as  a  fault 
or  crime  on  the  part  of  her  majesty  ?  It  actually  happened 
to  be  the  practice  in  England  for  individuals  in  an  elevated 
station  to  give  countenance  occasionally  to  the  harmless  mirth 
of  their  inferiors  in  rank.  What  would  be  thought  of  him 
who  should  charge  one  of  those  individuals  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  offences  or  irregularities  that  followed  On  such  occa- 
sions ?  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  a  landlady  whose  name 
was  said  to  be  Rosina,  and  had  looked  forward  to  proof  that 
her  house  was  one  of  ill  fame,  that  it  was  frequented  by  the 
same  kind  of  society,  and  that  men  and  women  were  there  in 
the  habit  of  retiring  together  from  the  public  room.  By  a 
reference,  however,  to  the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Hownam,  as 
confirmed  by  that  of  Count  Vassali,  it  would  be  seen  that  no 
such  scenes  ever  took  place.  In  Pomi's  testimony  a  descrip- 
tion Avas  given  of  these  entertainments,  which  must  inspire 
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every  man  with  regret  that  he  was  not  present  at  them.  They 
were  m  fact  very  elegant  and  good-humoured  festivities  ;  the 
young  ladies  who  attended  never  came  without  their  natural 
protectors  ;  and  the  most  perfect  decorum  reigned,  as  far  as 
the  princess  had  any  cognizance  of  what  proceeded.  Anton- 
gena  was  a  most  respectable  man,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
it  appeared  that  his  daughter  and  himself  were  regularly  pre- 
sent at  these  assemblies. 

"  Weak  and  amply  refuted  as  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
was,  it  became  still  important  to  animadvert  on  the  minuteness 
and  particularity  by  which  it  had  been  characterized.  Demont 
was  to  be  the  great  means  of  misinterpreting  every  part  of  her 
majesty's  conduct,  of  arraying  her  very  virtues  in  hostility 
against  her.  The  affection  and  fondness  which  she  evinced 
towards  children — and  a  more  amiable  feature  of  character 
could  hardly  be  imagined — had  been  converted  into  new  mat- 
ter of  suspicion.  But  there  was  not  one  single  allegation  in 
the  charge  which  had  not  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the  course  of 
the  defence  by  adverse  testimony,  as  well  as  exposed  by  its 
own  utter  improbability.  He  had  in  some  measure  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  the  non  mi  ricorclo  gentleman — to  Signor  Ma- 
jocchi — for  the  account  which  he  had  given  of  the  exhibition 
of  Mahomet,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  contradicted 
and  refuted  that  gross  misrepresentation.  According  to  his 
statement,  the  exhibition  was  of  the  most  innocent  kind  :  it 
might  be  absurd,  but  it  was  not  profligate :  it  was  what 
might  be  witnessed  without  offence,  to  any  man,  or  to  any 
woman.  The  truth  of  this,  account  was  fully  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hownam  and  Mr.  G.  Sharpe. 

"  So  much  for  that  part  of  the  case';  but  he  now  begged  to 
recall  their  attention  to  the  circumstances  as  stated  in  the  tes- 
timony of  Sacchi,  and  to  the  complete  contradiction  with 
which  Sacchi's  statement  had  been  met. 

"  It  had  been  asserted  by  Sacchi,  that  on  one  occasion  the 
weather  was  so  hot,  that  the  windows  of  her  royal  highness's 
place  of  residence  were  thrown  open,  that  he  himself  had 
risen  from  his  bed  to  air  himself,  and  that  Pergami  thought 
this  a  very  good  opportunity  of  clandestinely  stealing  to  the 
bed  of  his  royal  mistress.  He  was  sorry  to  detain  their  lord- 
ships with  so  many  allusions  to  the  nauseous  and  incredible 
tale  related  by  this  man  ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  remark,  that, 
if  his  evidence  were  believed,  it  must  place  the  character  of 
every  man  and  woman,  be  they  who  they  might,  at  the  mercy 
of  any  discarded  menial.  If  the  case  were  strong  in  itself,  if 
the  testimony  came  from  unpolluted  lips,  and  was  derived  from 
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sources  the  most  pure,  such  evidence  ought  to  be  listened  to 
•with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Even  though  not  effected  by 
treachery  and  ingratitude,  even  though  given  without  any  mo- 
tive to  accuse  or  traduce  an  innocent  person,  it  was  enough 
to  raise  a  feeling  of  incredulity  in  every  unprejudiced  mind. 
But  here  the  fabrication  had  been  entirely  controverted,  the 
slanders  of  discarded  domestics  had  been  repelled. 

"  He  would,  however,  now  pass  on  to  a  material  part  6f 
Sacchi's  evidence.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  go  over  all  the 
monstrous  obscenities  which  were  there  detailed,  and  with 
which  their  lordships'  ears  had  been  offended  :  but  was  it  not 
remarkable  that  Demon t,  who  was  on  the  journey  to  Sini- 
gaglra,  should  not  be  called  to  support  and  confirm  the  ac- 
count of  Sacchi?  Was  not  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very 
Surprising  omission  •?  But,  however,  it  was  sworn  by  Sacchi, 
that  he,  during  that  journey,  went  every  morning  near  her 
royal  highness's  carriage  to  ask  whether  she  wanted  any  thing. 
When  asked  *  Who  travelled  in  the  carriage  with  her  royal 
highness  V  he  replied,  that '  sometimes  there  was  the  Countess 
Oldi,  and  sometimes  the  little  child  of  Pergami.'  At  length, 
the  worthy  and  modest  witness  disclosed  the  important  cir- 
cumstance of  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  being  found 
asleep  with  their  arms  across  the  perspns  of  each  other.  Now 
he  would  not  here  contend  that  this  was  impossible,  but  re- 
mind their  lordships  how,  when  pressed  in  cross-examination 
upon  this  point,  the  witness  had  sought  refuge  in  a  pretended 
defect  of  memory — that  happy  defect  of  memory  which  might 
possibly  save  Majocchi  from  the  legal  punishment  which  he 
so  richly  deserved.  Their  lordships,  he  was  sure,  could  never 
forget  how  directly  the  evidence  of  Sacchi  in  this  particular 
had  been  contradicted  by  the  adverse  testimony  of  unim- 
peached  and  unimpeachable  witnesses.  They  could  not  fail 
to  remember  the  unfeeling  coldness  with  which  Sacchi  had  re- 
cited his  obscene  and  filthy  tale.  The  contradiction  was  most 
positive  and  direct.  It  was  sworn  that  Carlo  Forti,  and  not 
Sacchi,  served  as  her  majesty's  courier  on  that  occasion. 
During  the  witness's  cross-examination,  which  was  pursued 
by  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, and  when  new  circumstances  were  brought  to  the  wit- 
ness's recollection,  he  still  declared  that  it  was  impossible  he 
should  be  mistaken  in  this  particular.  He  said  that  Sacchi 
was  chafed  with  riding  on  horseback,  and  that  he,  Carlo  Forti, 
acted  as  courier  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance.  He 
carried  the  despatches,  and  was  received  into  her  royal  high- 
ness's service!  after  Sacchi's  indisposition.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  contradict  Carlo  Forti,  although  Demont  was 
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on  the  journey,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Sacehi,  and 
cognizant  of  every  fact  that  occurred.  They  would  find,  in- 
deed, abundant  confirmation  of  Carlo- Forti's  testimony  during 
the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Hovvnam.  It  there  appeared,  that  the 
carriage  in  which  the  princess  travelled  had  no  curtains  which 
could  be  drawn  by  a  person  outside.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  Eng- 
lish landaulet,  with  spring  blinds  attached  to  it.  Mr.  How- 
nam  stated,  that,  although  Sacehi  set  out  as  courier,  he  was 
immediately  taken  ill,  and  Carlo  Forti  was  substituted  for 
him  in  that  capacity.  On  his  cross-examination,  with  refe- 
rence to  this  subject,  when  asked  about  the  travelling  at  night, 
and  the  stop  at  Fano,  he  stated  that  he  could  not  recollect 
whether  Sacehi  was  there  or  not ;  he  was  not  quite  certain  as 
to  the  description  of  carriage  used  by  her  majesty  on  the  road., 
but  it  was  her  general  practice  to  travel  in  an  English  car- 
riage. This  statement  was  made  iu  a  manner  that  of  itself 
stamped  versimilitude  upon  it. 

*t  They  had  next  upon  this  subject  the  evidence  of  Colonel 
Olivieri,  a  man  of  the  first  respectability,  and  of  whom  it  would 
be  obviously  unjust  not  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  appro- 
bation. He  stated,  that  her  royal  highness  set  out  npon  her 
journey  to  Sinigaglia  about  midnight,  and  that  she  travelled 
in  what  he  called  a  carrozina,  or  English  chariot.  He  had, 
he  said,  the  honour  of  supping  with  her  previously.  The 
Chevalier  Vassali  stated  the  time  of  departure  to  be  about  10 
o'clock  at  night,  a  discrepancy  plainly  immaterial.  The  Count- 
ess Oldi,  Bergami,  and  his  child,  rode  in  the  same  carriage 
with  her  royal  highness.  Lieut.  Hownam  and  Count  Vassali 
were  both  in  attendance.  [Mr.  Denman  here  read  a  part  of 
the  evidence  given  by  the  latter.]  Colonel  Olivieri  distinctly 
observed,  on  this  occasion,  that,  when  her  majesty  set  out  in 
the  landaulet,  Carlo  Forti  acted  as  courier,  but  he  did  not 
see  Sacehi  at  all.  The  whole  of  this  statement  was  snbse^ 
quently  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Vassali.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  go  over  the  whole  of  that  evidence,  and,  if  he  did 
so,  he  feared  he  would  exhaust  their  lordships'  patience,  ft 
would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  call  their  lordships'  particular 
attention  to  those  parts  of  the  evidence  that  were  decisively 
important.  Vassali,  speaking  of  the  journey  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia,  would  be  found  to  have  deposed  as  follows  :—' I 
cannot  precisely  say  how  long  the  journey  lasted.  Perhaps 
about  three  days.  I  remember  very  well  in  what  carriage  her 
royal  highness  then  travelled.  It  was  an  English  landaulet. 
I  remember  that  the  Countess  Oldi,  M.  Pergami,  and  little 
Victorine,  travelled  with  her  royal  highness.'     He  was  asked; 
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'  Who  travelled  as  courier  to  her  royal  highness  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia  ?'  The  answer  was,  '  1  saw  Carlo  Forti  on  horse- 
back.' ■  Did  you  see  Sacchi  on  horseback  during  that  jour- 
ney ?  No.  How  long  had  Carlo  Forti  been  in  the  service?' 
In  answer  to  which  he  stated  particularly  those  circumstances 
— *  that  Forti  was  hired  provisionally  at  Loretto,  but  afterwards 
permanently  or  definitively  at  Rome  ;'  and  he  farther  stated, 
that  he  believed  Sacchi  to  have  been  spared  from  the  duty  of 
carrying  despatches,  in  consequence  of  his  having  suffered 
considerably  in  a  former  journey.  Their  lordships  would  find 
that  Vassali  was  cross-examined  with  a  great  deal  of  particu- 
larity and  acuteness,  but  in  no  one  circumstance  which  he  had 
before  stated  was  he  found  to  contradict  himself. 

"  Here,  then,  was  M.  Sacchi  swearing  to  an  improbable, 
an  incredible,  an  indecent  fact,  said  to  have  been  detected  by 
him  on  the  highway,  while  he  was  riding  by  a  carriage,  the 
curtains  of  which  could  be  drawn  on  the  outside;  the  whole 
of  which  was  contradicted.  He  was  contradicted  as  to  his 
having  rode  in  the  capacity  of  courier  at  the  time  by  the  per- 
son who  actually  did  ride  as  courier  ;  he  was  contradicted  by 
Col.  Olivieri,  who  saw  Foiti  ride  out  as  courier,  and  who  did 
not  see  him ;  he  was  contradicted  by  the  improbability  of  two 
couriers  being  employed;  he  was  contradicted  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Vassali  with  respect  to  the  carriage  in  which  her  royal 
highness  travelled  on  that  occasion.  In  short,  he  was  decidedly 
contradicted  by  Lieutenant  Hownam,  by  the  Chevalier  Vassali, 
by  Colonel  Olivieri,  and  by  Carlo  Forti — by  four  unim peached 
witnesses — -on  that  part  of  his  evidence  which  was  so  much 
relied  on.  Was  any  confirmation  of  his  evidence  attempted: 
Demont  had  endeavoured  to  confirm  that  part  of  it  which 
related  to  the  distribution  of  the  carriages ;  but  that  was  com- 
pletely disproved,  and  the  statement  made  by  her  majesty's 
witnesses  remained  uncontradicted  by  any  evidence  whatso- 
ever. Was  it  possible,  when  the  story  was  incredible;  when 
the  fact  was  in  itself  impossible  ;  when  the  witness,  from  his 
own  account,  was  unworthy  of  credit  (for  he  appeared  to  have 
come  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  asserting  that  which 
was  triumphantly  contradicted) — when  this  was  the  case,  must 
they  not  inevitably  conclude  that  his  story  was  altogether  falser 
and,  if  it  were  false,  what  became  of  the  whole  of  his  evi- 
dence ?  what  became  of  his  private  anecdote?  what  became 
of  his  detail  of  a  conversation  with  the  princess  (a  conversa- 
tion perfectly  incredible),  as  to  his  own  filthy  and  indecent 
familiarities  with  the  women  at  the  Barona  ?  What  became  t>i 
his  statement  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  individuals  at  the 
Barona,  which  was  said  to  have  disgusted   numerous   person* 
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of  rank  and  family,  not  one  of  whom  was  called  to  prove  how 
they  had  been  disgusted  ? 

"  In  the  evidence  of  Demont  it  was  stated  that  her  royal 
highness  was  black-balled,  when  she  sought  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Cassino  as  Milan,  on  account  of  the  impropriety  of  her 
conduct.  Whether  the  fact  really  was  so  or  not  he  could  not 
[ell.  If  it  were  so,  he  was  sure  the  circumstance  did  not 
rise  from  any  impropriety  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  her 
oyal  highness,  but  because  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  this  country — his  persecuted,  calumniated,  exiled 
wife- — doomed  to  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  without 
a  home — banished  from  this  country,  where  she  should  have 
found  a  home— those  individuals  who  had  before  defended  her 
honour,  and  upheld  Iter  character,  being  numbered  amongst 
the  ranks  of  her  enemies,  and  placed  in  a  situation  which  he 
would  not  trust  himself  to  comment  on. 

"  Evidence  could  not  be  found  to  support  all  those  facts 
which  he  had  stated,  and  with  which  her  royal  highness  had 
been  boldly  charged.  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  further? 
Was  it  necessary  that  he  should  go  through  the  whole  list  of 
adverse  witnesses — the  Bianchis,  the  Mejanis,  the  Oggiones, 
the  Finettis,  and  so  on  ?  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  into 
any  detail  on  the  subject  of  their  evidence  ?  Had  he  not  given 
a  specimen  of  them  all  when  he  showed  that  Cuchi's  perjury 
was  made  apparent,  he  having  been  positively  contradicted  as 
to  the  important  fact  of  the  residence  of  the  princess  at  Trieste  ? 
But,  if  he  were  anxious  to  point  out  more  particularly  what 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  direct  contradiction  and  dis- 
proval,  he  would  ask  their  lordships  to  look  at  the  story  of 
Adam  and  Eve — one  of  the  most  foul,  offensive,  and  disgust- 
ing charges  that  had  been  made  against  her  majesty.  He 
would  not  describe  it — he  would  only  say  that  Guggiari,  who 
intimately  knevv  the  disposition  of  these  rooms,  and  the  place 
in  which  the  statues  stood,  proved,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
doubt,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  a  man,  in  the  situation 
stated  by  the  witness  Ragazzoni,  to  see  what  he  declared  he 
had  seen.  The  plan  that  was  produced  by  Guggiari  afforded 
the  clearest  contradiction  of  Ragazzoni's  testimony.  Had 
any  contradiction  of  those  counter-statements  been  offered  ? 
None  whatever.  Could  his  learned  friends  say  that  they  did 
not  expect  the  evidence  of  their  witnesses,  on  these  points, 
to  be  contradicted?  They  must  have  known  the  contrary. 
Why,  therefore,  were  they  not  ready  to  support  the  credit  of 
those  witnesses  by  other  testimony  ?  When  Raggazzoni  stated 
what  had  occurred  in  the  grotto,  it  was  most  essential  for  the 
other  side  to  have  called  on  him  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  place. 
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They  had  heard  of  plans  formed  by  Ratti  and  others  [t  was 
fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  Why,  then,  did  not  his  learned 
friends  call  for  a  plan  of  the  grotto  ?  They  had  not  done  so — 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown,  by  a  short  statement  of 
facts,  perfectly  consistent  with  truth,  that  Ragazzoni  could 
not  have  beheld  any  such  scene  as  he  had  described.  This 
Was  only  a  specimen  of  all  the  evidence.  It  showed  what 
Men  would  do — what  men  would  swear — when  powerful 
temptations  were  held  out  to  them  to  commit  perjury.  And 
it  proved  how  cautious  all  men  ought  to  be  before  they  entered 
into  a  system  which  led  directly  to  the  encouragement  of  that 
most  foul  offence. 

"  Ragazzoni  stated  that  he  and  another  witness,  Dominico 
Bruzo,  on  a  particular  night,  when  there  was  a  sort  of  house- 
warming  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  when  all  mankind  were  admitted 
to  enjoy  the  festive  scene,  observed  the  princess  and  Pergami 
sitting  in  the  garden  on  the  same  seat.  What  was  there  extra- 
ordinary or  improper  in  this  ?  Nothing  :  only  his  learned  friend 
(the  Attorney-General)  had  stated  that  this  circumstance  took 
place  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  certainly  was  an 
extraordinary  assertion,  and  made  the  supposed  detection  a 
Matter  of  considerable  importance.  But,  when  they  looked 
at  the  evidence  of  Dominico  Bruzo,  who  was  with  Ragazzoni 
on  that  occasion,  and  came  to  consider  the  mode  of  counting 
the  hour  in  Italy,  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  this  scene 
having  taken  place  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  happened 
tit  half-past,  nine  at  night,  when  the  Italian  peasantry  were, 
more  than  at  auy  other  hour,  in  active  motion — when  they 
were  busily  engaged  in  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  happy 
Country  in  which  they  lived.  The  circumstance  occurred 
when  the  place  was  just  as  open  and  as  public  as  at  mid-day, 
at  the  very  moment  when  those  gardens  were  illuminated,  and 
when  all  those  low  persons  who  had  been  described  as  attend- 
ing the  entertainment  were  walking  about. 

"  Antonio  Bianchi  stated  the  extraordinary  fact  of  her  royal 
highness  and  Pergami  bathing  in  the  river  Brescia.  He  swore 
that  he  had  seen  them  embark  in  a  boat  or  canoe ;  that  they 
proceeded  to  bathe;  but,  when  they  saw  the  witness  rowing  a 
boat  with  four  gentlemen  in  it,  they  ran  away,  and  again  took 
to  their  boat,  in  which  they  sailed  down  the  Brescia,  which, 
he  supposed;  would  have  carried  them  to  the  Lake  of  Corao. 
But,  according  to  the  evidence,  if  they  did  what  Bianchi  had 
Stated^  if  they  sailed  down  the  Brescia  in  this  manner,  it  is 
most  likely  that  they  would,  have  been  devoted  to  destruction. 
The  Brescia.;  when  there  was  any  water  in  it,  Mas  described 
to  be  a  rapid  mo'.inuin  torrent;  and,   as  to  the  navigation  of 
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the  river,  the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Hovvnam  proved  it  to  be  im- 
possible. This  single  fact  proved  the  insurmountable  impu- 
dence of  persons  who  came  over  here  to  abuse  English  ears 
with  tales  which  every  Italian  must  know  to  be  false.  Lieut. 
Hownam  said  that  the  river  was  not  navigable.  Why  was  not 
the  fact  disproved  ?  His  learned  friends  had  a  number  of 
Italians  in  this  country,  not  one  of  them  was  called  to  contra- 
dict the  statement.  The  story  told  by  Bianchi  looked  very 
well  upon  paper,  while  it  was  uncontradicted,  and  was  just  as 
good  as  any  other  fact  in  the  case ;  but  now  it  was  clearly 
oh  own  that  the  river  Brescia  was  a  place  where  individuals 
could  neither  bathe  nor  sail  in  a  boat.  If  it  were  not  so,  and 
if,  as  Bianchi  stated,  there  were  four  gentlemen  in  his  boat,  it 
was  strange  that  not  one  of  those  four  gentlemen  was  called 
to  help  out  his  evidence.  Why  was  this  single  person, 
Bianchi,  only  called,  if  there  were  four  gentlemen  present? 
Surely  it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  adduced  them 
as  witnesses,  than  the  boatman,  Bianchi. 

"  Guggiari,  another  witness,  stated  that  he  had  seen  her 
royal  highness  carried  in  a  boat  from  the  theatre  at  Como,  and 
that  he  actually  saw  her  saluting  Pergami  with  her  lips  four 
times — a  greater  number  of  times  than  either  Majocchi  or 
Demont  had  wrought  up  their  consciences  to  speak  to  during 
a  period  of  three  years.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence  he 
had  mentioned  Lago  Maggiore,  by  whom  his  statement,  as  to 
the  princess's  having  kissed  Pergami,  was  entirely  contradicted. 
It  would,  he  thought,  have  at  least  been  decent  to  have  sup- 
ported the  testimony  of  Guggiari  by  that  of  some  other  of 
the  boatmen.  His  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  had  not 
done  so — but  it  so  happened  that  her  majesty's  counsel  did 
call  one  of  the  boatmen  who  were  present  at  the  time  spoken 
of  by  Guggiari,  who  negatived  the  facts  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  This  witness,  Guggiari,  was  one  of  those  who  gave 
his  learned  friends  an  opportunity  of  confirming  his  testimony 
by  others  who  were  present  at  the  period  he  spoke  of.  He 
stated,  that  he  attended  in  the  pantry,  and  that  he  heard  the 
princess  and  Pergami  coming  out  of  the  dining-room,  and 
going  into  some  other  room,  where  they  locked  themselves  in. 
He  swore  that  he  constantly  saw  great  familiarity  between 
them.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  one  of  their  lordships, 
he  said  that  Rancatti,  his  brother,  and  a  certain  Giovanni 
Capella,  were  present.  Now,  if  his  brother  were  there,  and 
another  certain  person  (there  were  generally  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses stated  to  have  seen  particular  acts),  how  did  it  occur 
that  only  one  of  those  individuals  was  called?  Why  was  not  Gug- 
giajTs  evidence  supported?    But  it  so  happened   that  one  of 
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the  persons  whom  the  witness  had  named  (he  alluded  to  Carlo 
Rancatti)  was  called,  for  some  other  purpose,  before  G  uggiari 
made  his  appearance  at  their  lordships'  bar,  and  he  was  never 
asked  a  single  question  as  to  what  took  place  when  he  was  with 
Guggiari  in  the  pantry.  What  were  they  to  infer  from  this? 
If  persons  were  called  to  speak  to  matters  that  could  be  con- 
firmed, and  if  they  were  not  confirmed  except  with  respect  to 
facts  that  were  plain  and  palpable — if,  in  addition  to  this,  wit- 
nesses whom  they  themselves  had  mentioned  were  brought 
forward,  and  contradicted  them, — -what  could  be  inferred  from 
6uch  a  circumstance,  but  that  the  case  was  altogether  unfounded? 
Lago  Maggiore  proved  that  there  was  no  kissing  in  the  boat: 
Rancatti  had  sworn  that  such  a  familiarity  took  place  at  Ca- 
prilo — but  he  proved  it  just  in  the  way  in  which  such  a  wit- 
ness would  attempt  to  prove  any  thing.  These,  he  knew, 
were  trifling  circumstances  ;  but,  for  the  reasons  which  he  had 
before  stated  to  their  lordships,  they  became,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, most  important  for  her  majesty's  defence.  He  trusted 
their  lordships  would  look  seriously  to  those  points,  and  that, 
in  doing  so,  they  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
most  dangerous  falsehood  was  that  which  was  grafted  on  plain 
truth — which  was  connected  with  some  act  which  no  person 
ever  thought  of  disguising  or  hiding. 

"  Much  of  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  had  been  mis- 
represented ;  and  it  was  only  for  the  minds  of  the  most  profli- 
gate of  human  beings  to  fancy  that  acts  perfectly  innocent  in 
themselves  ought  to  be  considered  as  proving  the  seeds  of 
impurity  to  exist  in  the  breast  of  her  majesty — as  shewing  that 
her  majesty  was  influenced  by  base  motives.  When  the  ques- 
tion arose,  with  respect  to  the  motives  of  her  majesty,  and 
when  he  had  stated  to  their  lordships  the  motives  which,  it 
appeared  to  him,  naturally  accounted  for  the  elevation  of  such 
an  individual  as  Pergami — where  were  their  lordships  to  seek 
for  motives  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  why  should  they  look  for 
criminal  motives,  to  account  for  a  line  of  conduct  which  was 
fairly  and  justly  accounted  for  already  ?  Were  they  to  draw 
an  inference  of  guilt,  infamy,  and  degradation,  from  those  cor- 
rupt, those  perjured  witnesses,  who  had  contradicted  them- 
selves, and  been  contradicted  by  others,  on  every  important 
point — who  had  not  been  confirmed  on  matters  where  con- 
firmation was  possible — and- who,  therefore,  were  not  in  a  si- 
tuation to  command  the  smallest  credit?  He  perceived,  on 
reference  to  the  note  he  had  taken,  that  he  had  passed  by  one 
part  of  the  evidence  unnoticed.  It  was  hardly  necessary,  per- 
haps, to  advert  to  it,  as  their  lordships  would  find  it  on  their 
minutes,  when  they  came  to  look  at  *he  whole  case.     He  ad- 
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verted  to  the  monstrous,  the  plain,  the  palpable  falsehood,  ut- 
tered by  Sacchi,  when  he  told  their  lordships  that,  above  12 
months  ago,  he  had  been  obliged  to  change  his  own  name,  and 
assume  that  of  Milani,  on  account  of  the  tumult  that  took 
place  at  Dover.  He  had  done  this,  it  seemed,  not  only  at  a 
time  when  no  such  tumult  had  taken  place,  but  when  very 
few  people  in  England  contemplated  the  proceeding  which 
rendered  the  attendance  of  Italian  witnesses  necessary.  This 
oue  point  showed  that  Sacchi  was  not  fit  to  be  believed,  or  to 
be  relied  on  in  the  smallest  degree. 

"He  now  came  to  the  most  important  witness  on  this  trial 
— the  most  important,  undoubtedly,  of  all ;  because  he  did 
confirm  the  facts  sworn  to  by  Sacchi — he  meant  Giuseppe 
Rastelli,  whom  he  had  been  reproved  for  considering  one  of 
the  most  active  agents  of  the  Milan  commission,  but  who  now 
appeared,  from  the  evidence  before  their  lordships,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  active  agents  any  commission  ever  em- 
ployed. He  hoped  he  would  not  be  misunderstood,  as  to  his 
view  of  the  conduct  of  that  commission.  They  had  heard  a 
great  deal  relative  to  the  motives  which  caused  it  to  be  sent 
out,  and  a  great  deal  also  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  it 
conducted  itself.  With  respect  to  the  head  of  that  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Cook,  he  had  no  interest  in  concealing  what  he 
thought  of  him.  He  could  not  say  that  he  had  ever  heard  any 
thing  of  him  that  could  induce  him  to  speak  unfavourably. 
He  felt  a  disposition  to  praise  him  ?  but  he  owned  that  that 
disposition  received  a  very  considerable  and  involuntary  check, 
when  he  found  that  Mr.  Cook  could  stoop  to  accept  of  the 
mean  office  which  that  commission  imposed  on  him.  Mr. 
Cook  was  a  profound  lawyer;  his  mind  was  calculated  for 
great  and  extensive  scientific  research ;  no  man  possessed 
greater  knowledge  on  abstruse  legal  points ;  but  of  all  the 
lawyers  in  Westminster-hall,  he  confessed  there  was  not  one, 
in  his  opinion,  less  likely  to  be  selected  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses with  effect.  His  whole  habits,  pursuits,  and  experience, 
rendered  him  unfit  for  a  situation  in  which  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  check  willing  witnesses  in  the  course  of 
their  depositions — and  also  to  check  those  who  were  placed 
under  him,  when  he  disapproved  of  the  means  by  which  they 
strove  to  induce  witnesses  to  come  forward. 

"  With  regard  to  Col,  Browne,  he  was  sure  it  was  not  dis- 
respectful to  a  military  man  to  say,  that,  in  a  situation  which 
required  so  much  caution,  so  much  prudence,  he  could  hardly 
be  supposed  capable  of  giving  any  efficient  assistance.  It 
therefore  resulted,  that  the  only  active  commissioner  was  Mr. 
Powell,  who,  they  now  found,  was  the  attorney  for  this  prose. 
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cution  !  and,  he  believed,  the  very  first  attorney  who  was  evev 
able  to  collect  evidence,  and  to  bring  forward  witnesses,  by 
the  exercise  of  those  compulsory  powers  that  were  allowed  on 
this  occasion.  Col.  Brown  was  no  more  than  the  hand  that 
brought  the  witnesses  before  Mr.  Powell.  C©1.  Browne  was 
the  agent  of  this  government,  employed  to  operate  ©n  the  go- 
vernment of  Austria,  and  he  had  the  power  of  bringing  before 
Mr.  Powell  all  those  witnesses  whom  Majocchi  and  Sacchi 
mentioned  to  be  necessary.  This  was  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  attorney  was  permitted  to  act  as  the  sole  commis- 
sioner. He  would  make  no  observations  on  so  novel  a  mode 
of  proceeding.  He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Cook  had  taken  the 
office ;  perhaps  he  was  not  dipleased  that  Mr.  PoweH  was 
the  person  who  actually  filled  it.  Rastelli  was  first  engaged  as 
a  witness,  and  then  a  courier  ;  and  he  begged  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  what  struck  him  as  a  great  impropriety 
— the  employment  of  the  same  person  in  this  double  capacity. 
It  was  very  hard,  in  those  times,  when  he  was  employed  as  a 
courier  to  this  commission,  to  add  to  his  labours  the  exertion 
of  a  witness.  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  farther  stimulus 
to  action.  Considering  that,  during  a  considerable  time,  this 
witness  and  others  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  con- 
duct of  her  royal  highness,  it  did  appear  to  him  to  be  a  most 
incorrect  proceeding,  one  that  never  before  had  taken  place, 
to  blend  the  character  of  witness  and  courier  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. And  he  must  say,  that  Mr.  Powell,  independent  of 
the  power  which  he  otherwise  possessed  for  procuring  wit- 
nesses, had,  in  the  first  instance,  a  very  great  advantage,  by 
the  preparations  which  Rastelli  was  enabled  to  give  to  those 
whose  testimony  he  wished  to  obtain.  Rastelli  went  to  Frank- 
fort to  see  Maurice  Credi,  and  so  did  Mr.  Cook.  That  person 
was  not  examined  as  a  witness,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  was  one  of  those  on  whom  Rastelli  made  his  ex- 
periment. Annette  Preising  was  also  sought  after,  and  brought 
to  this  country,  but  she  was  not  examined,  [t  appeared  cu- 
rious to  see  Rastelli  thus,  as  it  were,  beating  up  for  recruits. 
It  was  evident  that,  being  so  employed,  he  would  endeavour 
to  keep  up  that  employment  as  long  as  he  possibly  could  ;  and 
next,  that  he  would  use  his  best  efforts  to  procure  such  wit- 
nesses as  would  support  his  own  testimony.  He  had  sworn 
that  he  never  offered  money  for  witnesses  to  depose  against 
the  queen  ;  but  that  statement  had  met  the  most  decided  and 
unequivocal  contradiction. 

"  The  most  material  fact  of  all,  however,  must  be  fresh  in 
their  lordships'  recollection — the  striking  and  important  cir- 
cumstance, that  one  of  the  witnesses — he  who  told  a  storv  that 
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•  reflected  on  her  royal  highuess's  character  more  deeply  than 
any  other  statement,  which  exposed  her  to  a  degree  of  suspi- 
cion, even  when  it  was  disproved,  of  the  most  foul  and  hateful 
kind — that  this  man,  who  acted  as  witness,  as  agent,  as  clerk, 
he  would  say,  on  whom,  above  all  others,  the  punishment  due 
to  the  crime  of  perjury  should  have  been  inflicted,  provided 
they  could  have  convicted  him,  as  he  doubted  not  they  could 
have  done,  with  reference  to  some  most  particular  facts — this 
witness,  after  a  distinct  pledge  had  been  given  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  that  he  should  not  quit  the  country,  was  suf- 
fered to  go  back  to  Milan,  to  beat  up  for  more  recruits,  to 
bring  forward  new  facts,  to  see  how  far  the  old  charges  could 
be  supported  by  fresh  testimony  !  They  were  told,  and  told 
with  truth,  that  the  injury  inflicted  on  her  majesty,  by  being 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  examining  this  man,  the  moment 
he  was  called  for  at  their  lordships'  bar,  could  never  be  re- 
paired. It  was  impossible  to  say  that  it  could  be  repaired. 
These  were  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  It  was  a  deep 
and  serious  injury  not  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing Rastelli  on  the  moment,  as  to  facts  of  great  importance. 
He  had,  however,  disappeared.  He  was,  somehow  or  other, 
sent  away  on  the  14th  of  September;  and  now,  on  the  25th. 
of  October,  no  hope  was  held  out  as  to  the  period  when  he 
would  return  :  what  security,  then,  had  they,  that  other  wit- 
nesses might  not  also  be  sent  away  ?  It  was  said  the  prose- 
cutors wished  that  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  should  be 
told  in  this  case  ;  and  that,  if  perjury  were  committed,  the  per- 
son so  committing  it  should  be  subject  to  the  penalties  at- 
tached to  that  crime.  Where  was  Rastelli  to  be  found  ?  But 
this  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  story.  .  Rastelli  was  sent 
away  at  the  particular  moment  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  , 
beat  up  for  new  witnesses,  and  to  add,  by  the  forcible  means 
that  had  been  so  unscrupulously  employed  on  this  occasion, 
new  facts  to  the  case  that  had  already  been  stated. 

"  He  thought  that  her  majesty's  counsel  had  much  reason 
to  complain  of  great  want  of  candour  in  the  whole  of  this 
proceeding.  It  required  all  that  statement  of  candour  which 
some  individuals  in  their  own  defence  had  dealt  in,  to  get  over 
the  circumstance  of  Rastelti's  abstraction.  If  it  had  occurred 
through  any  want  of  recollection,  through  any  forgetfulness  of 
what  had  passed,  that  this  man  had  been  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  had  pledged  themselves  that 
every  witness  should  be  retained,  to  have  given  them  immedi- 
ate notice  of  Rastelh's  absence  ?  They  ought  not  to  have  left 
her  majesty's  counsel  to  make  this  discovery.  If  this  man  had 
returned  on  the  3d  of  October,  thev  never  would  have  heard 
vol.  II.      t.  3  T. 
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that  he  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country.  He  would  have 
appeared  before  their  lordships  as  a  person  that  had  been  con- 
fined in  Cotton-garden — as  one  who  had  been  constantly  kept 
within  those  walls,  and  denied  all  communication  with  any  in- 
dividual. Her  majesty's  counsel  ought  to  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  had  been  sent  away,  as  would 
have  been  done  in  any  ordinary  case.  But  they  wanted  to 
indict  him — rand  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  appeared  that  this 
man  had  fled  for  some  reason  or  other  of  which  they  were  ig- 
norant. Whether  the  witness  would  return  he  knew  not;  but 
it  was  important  to  look  at  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  that  escape  was  made.  When  Mr.  Powell  was  first  ex- 
amined on  this  point,  he  told  their  lordships  that  the  sending 
away  of  Rastelli  was  his  (Powell's)  own  act — that  he  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  sent  away,  and  had  caused  an  ap- 
plication on  the  subject  to  be  made  at  the  Foreign-office." 

Here  the  Lord  Chancellor  intimated  to  Mr.  Denman,  that, 
if  he  wished  it,  time  would  be  allowed  him  to  take  re- 
freshment. 

Mr.  Denman  expressed  his  thanks  for  their  lordships'  kind- 
ness, and  requested  their  indulgence  for  half  an  hour.  He  then 
retired,  accompanied  by  his  learned  friends. 

Precisely  at  a  quarter,  past  three  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
returned  to  the  bar,  the  lords  took  their  seats,  and 

Mr.  Denman  resumed. — "  In  the  course  of  the  observa- 
tions which  he  had  submitted  to  the  attention  of  their  lordships, 
it  had  been  his  most  anxious  wish  to  advert  carefully  and 
minutely  to  every  part  of  the  case,  and  he  was  not  sure,  in  look- 
ing back,  that  there  was  any  single  part  left  untouched  by  him 
(though  many  parts  might  have  been  more  fully  discussed)  ex- 
cept the  circumstance  of  her  royal  highness's  exhibition  at  the 
little  theatre  in  the  Vilia  d'Este.  Upon  that  part  he  now 
begged  to  offer  a  single  remark.  On  the  occasion  now  alluded 
to,  or  some  other  occasion,  when  representations  were  exhi- 
bited in  the  theatre  which  had  been  built  in  the  Villa  d'Este 
during  her  majesty's  absence  on  the  long  voyage,  she  is  stated 
to  have  personified  Columbine,  Pergami  being  the  individual 
who  represented  Harlequin.  Upon  the  attempt  made  hence 
to  derive  an  inference  in  favour  of  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
and  make  it  a  ground  of  charge,  that  a  person  of  her  illustrious 
rank  should  have  acted  Columbine,  he  would  make  a  remark, 
which  was  quite  familiar  to  their  lordships,  that  such  a  repre- 
sentation in  Italy  was  as  different  from  the  Harlequin  and  Co- 
lumbine at  Drury-lane,  as  any  two  set3  of  dramatic  characters 
could  possibly  be  from  one  another.  The  name  in  Italy  was 
Harlequino,  and  the  person  who  represented   that  character 
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was  the  servant  or  valet  of  the  lady  who  was  called  Rosalva, 
and  who,  instead  of  being  in  love  with  Harkquino,  was  the 
lover  of  another  gentleman  called  Lellio.  What  was  known 
of  those  characters  from  the  English  theatre  was  most  incor- 
rect when  stated  of  the  Italian  theatre.  This  distinction  was 
so  well  known,  that  he  had  felt  quite  surprised  when  an  in  ■ 
ference  was  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  representations  in 
Italy  as  if  they  had  been  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  thi  j 
country.  Upon  this  part  of  the  case,  as  upon  all  the  rest  of 
the  circumstances  attempted  to  be  made  important  on  the  other 
side,  he  had  to  observe,  that  undoubtedly  there  might  have 
been  on  the  part  of  her  royal  highness  too  much  affability — too 
much  familiar  condescension — too  much  of  a  disposition  to 
enjoy  and  to  encourage  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life.  But 
she  possessed  the  peculiar  talent,  which  very  high  rank  was 
found  often  to  possess,  of  indulging  at  times  in  the  most  fami- 
liar intercourse,  without  losing  her  claim  to  that  respect — to 
that  deference — to  that  attention  which  it  belongs,  not  only  to 
good  subjects  but  to  gallant  and  honest  men  to  pay. 

"  But  recurring  to  the  Milan  commission,  his  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Brougham)  was  supposed  to  have  said  that  he  did  not 
charge  any  conspiracy  upon  the  other  side.  His  learned 
friend's  observation  however  was,  if  a  conspiracy  had  existed, 
which  it  was  no  part  of  his  case  to  prove  ;  supposing  a  con- 
spiracy to  have  existed,  and  to  have  produced  the  whole  of 
the  case  on  the  ether  side,  it  would  have  exhibited  all  the 
symptoms  and  all  the  results  that  arose  from  the  Milan  com- 
mission. This  observation  he  (Mr.  Denman)  now  adopted 
and  repeated.  If  they  could  not  prove  a  conspiracy,  and 
perhaps  they  could  prove  it,  but  if  they  could  satisfy  all  men 
that  the  case  against  her  majesty  was  false,  then  had  they  a 
right  to  say  that  all  that  had  occurred,  that  such  a  series  of 
aggressions  upon  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  her  majesty 
the  queen,  afforded  much  better  reason  for  suspicion,  much 
stronger  ground  for  conclusive  reasoning  of  the  whole  origi- 
nating in  conspiracy,  than  any  reason  or  ground  for  reasoning 
against  the  queen  which  they  had  been  able  to  manufacture  by 
their  vast  means — by  their  unbounded  resources — by  their 
uncontrolled  power.  If  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  were 
not  bought  by  bribes,  or  forced  by  the  hand  of  power,  then 
they  came  here  as  volunteers ;  they  came  as  the  apostles  of 
morality,  without  scrip  or  staff,_  without  silver  in  their  pockets, 
without  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  without  two  coats  to  their 
backs  ;  they  came  from  a  tender  regard  to  the  honour  of  the 
English  crown,  from  a  feeling  sympathy  for  the  moral  interests 
of  this  vast  empire.     But  the  moral  interests,  at  least,  of  this 
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country  might  have  been  better  consulted  by  withholding 
their  communications  at  that  bar;  because,  whatever  moral 
results  might  be  expected  from  this  proceeding,  the  case  a3 
it  at  present  stood  was  productive  ©f  the  most  pernicious 
effects.  The  most  innocent  occupations  of  life  were  con- 
nected with  the  most  vicious  ideas;  the  most  common  fami- 
liarities were  vitiated  by  the  taint  of  impurity. 

"  Supposing  all  the  facts  proved,  which,  he  did  say,  were 
refuted  and  contradicted,  but  supposing  her  majesty  proved 
guilty  of  all  the  charges  against  her,  still  would  this  proceed- 
ing leave  room  for  the  most  mischievous  casuistry  which  would 
find  excuses  and  extenuations  for  impurity — which  would 
weigh  female  weakness  in  the  balance  against  insult  and  per- 
secution ;  still  would  this  proceeding  leave  a  most  fatal,  a 
most  degrading,  a  most  unfortunate  impression  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  great  principles  of  domestic  morality  in  all  future 
ages.  It  would  not  now  be  left  to  the  other  side  to  say  that 
only  something  was  proved  in  opposition  to  their  case.  Their 
case  was  not  proved,  it  was  not  proved  in  one  single  instance. 
But  the  evidence  given  in  all  parts  of  their  case  was  from 
witnesses  deserving  of  no  credit,  independently  of  the  positive 
contradictions  given  to  them.  He  had  been  going  to  proceed, 
however,  with  hrs  remarks  on  the  Milan  commission,  and  on 
the  absence  of  a  witness  who  had  acted  in  the  double  charac- 
ter of  a  witness  and  a  collector  of  witnesses.  This  extraor- 
dinary, and  double  character  he  shared  with  Sacchi,  and 
Demont  was  the  first  person  procured  to  give  evidence  by 
such  means.  That  witness,  Rastelli,  was  withdrawn,  and 
from  Mr.  Powell  the  reasons  for  having  withdrawn  him  had 
been  asked  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  He  requested  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  evidence  given  at  their  bar  by  JVlr. 
Powell.  There  Mr.  Powell  stated  that  he  had  sent  Rastelli 
as  courier  to  Milan,  that  he  had  got  passports  for  him  in  the 
foreign-office,  and  then  their  lordships  would  find  that  he 
entered  into  full  explanations  of  the  motives,  reasons,  and 
grounds,  which  had  induced  him  to  send  Rastelli.  Now,  if 
it  was  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Powell,  that  the  sole  reason  for 
sending:  a  courier  to  Milan  was  to  assure  the  relatives  of  wit- 
nesses  of  the  safety  of  those  witnesses,  he  begged  to  know" 
why  Rastelli  should  have  been  the  person  selected.  The 
answer  was,  that  Rastelli  had  brought  several  of  the  witnesses 
over  to  this  country.  But  all  of  them  wrote  letters  :  why 
should  Rastelli  be  the  courier  to  carry  those  letters?  Were 
the  families  of  the  witnesses  such  extraordinary  sticklers  for 
legal  evidence  that  they  would  not  believe  on  hearsay ;  and 
that  when  the  handwriting  was  submitted  to  them,  they  would 
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not  believe  it  unless  it  was  proved  to  them  upon  oath?  Why, 
but  Rastelli  stated  that  he  did  not  know  their  families  per- 
sonally. 

'  Who  are  the  persons  with  whom  you  came?  Some  I  know,  some 
I  do  not  know ;  I  know  some,  because  we  came  together,  but  I  had 
never  been  them  before. 

'  Who  are  they?  They  are  various;  1  knew  them  by  sight  before, 
but  I  had  no  intimacy  with  them. 

*  State  their  names  ?       Of  some  1  can  say,  the  others  I  do  not  know. 

'State  the  names  of  those  you  do  know?  Carlo  Rancatti,  Geralimo 
Mejani,  Paolo  Oggione,  (these,  he  hoped,  were  still  in  the  country,  as 
they  had  been  examined  as  witnesses.)  Philip  Riganti,  and  Henrico 
Baie.' 

"  Neither  of  the  two  last  had  been  examined  as  witnesses, 
and  either  of  them,  having  accompanied  all  the  witnesses 
whom  Rastelli  had  accompanied,  might  have  gone  with  Krous, 
and  delivered  the  letters  of  the  witnesses  to  relieve  the  fears 
and  remove  the  apprehensions  which  their  relations  might 
feel.  When  Mr.  Powell,  not  cross-examined,  but  examined 
with  all  proper  consideration  by  their  lordships,  said  that  he 
had  fully  expected  Rastelli's  return  on  the  3d  of  October,  he 
stated  that  he  had  given  special  instructions  for  that  purpose. 
That  was,  Mr.  Powell  thought  it  essential  that  Rastelli  should 
be  present  at  the  trial  that  was  going  forward — now  going 
forward  in  this  House  of  Peers,  and  not  at  the  trial  in  any 
other  place,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Denman)  hoped  and  trusted 
there  was  little  chance.  Mr.  Powell  then  told  their  lordships 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  Rastelli  would  be  soon 
in  England.  This  Mr.  Powell  had  mentioned  two  or  three 
times  in  his  evidence.  At  last  Mr.  Powell  stated  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  instructions  he  had  sent  to  Colonel  Browne, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Rastelli  would  return  immediately. 
Those  remonstrances  were  to  have  the  effect  of  curing  even 
the  fever*  The  instant  Mr.  Powell's  instructions  should  be 
presented,  Rastelli  was  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Denman)  thought  he  had  heard  it  read  in  the  cor- 
respondence that  there  was  some  shuffling  suspected  on  the 
part  of  Rastelli,  because  perhaps  he  had  heard  that  the  pil- 
lory, though  abolished  in  England  as  to  other  offences,  was 
still  applicable  to  perjury.  He  was  also  sick  of  his  confine- 
ment, and  probably  the  longer  it  continued  the  sicker  he  be- 
came. Colonel  Browne  wrote  back  that  he  would  '  press 
Rastelli  the  moment  he  left  his  bed,  and  that  he  was  also  on 
his  pillow.'  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  shuffling,  in  spite  of  the 
sickness  of  confinement,  in  spite  of  the  great  difficulty  which 
Colonel  Browne  communicated  to  Mr.  Powell,  in  spite  of  all 
these  things,  Mr.  Powell,  on  the  13th  of  October,  stated  to 
their   lordships    that   he    had   every  reason   to    believe    that 
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Rastelli  would  be  very  soon  in  England. .  Mr.  Powell  again 
stated  that  he  had  not  had  the  least  idea  that  Rastelli  would 
be  wanted  again  by  their  lordships.  Why,  then,  had  he 
ordered  him  to  be  back  on  the  3d  of  October?  Why,  during 
the  trial  before  their  lordships,  if  he  had  no  ideas  that  he 
would  be  wanted  again — why  had  he  said  that  he  never  would 
have  sent  him  if  he  had  not  felt  an  impression  that  he  would 
be  here  on  the  3d  of  October?  Another  person,  too,  might 
have  tranquillized  the  minds  of  the  families  of  witnesses.  But 
when  Mr.  Powell  was  again  examined,  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
of  October,  he  told  their  lordships  that,  in  addition  to  letters 
to  the  families  of  witnesses,  Rastelli  carried  papers  to  be 
legalized,  which  were  to  be  presented,  not  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  to  their  lordships  on  the  3d  of  October. 
What  those  documents  might  be  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
comprehend.  Oniy  it  was  clear.,  from  this  part  of  Mr. 
Powell's  evidence,  that  the  whole  truth  was  not  disclosed  on 
the  first  occasion,  for  Rastelli  had  carried  papers  to  be 
legalized,  as  well  as  letters  to  the  families  of  witnesses. 

"  It  appeared,  then,  that  the  communications  of  a  client,  he 
supposed  he  must  say,  to  the  attorney,  stating  that  a  witness 
was  ill  of  a  fever,  were  protected  from  inquiry  as  confidential 
correspondence. 

"  Powell  said,  if  he  (Mr.  Denman)  recollected  right,  that 
he  stated  to  Rastelli  that  he  must  be  back  on  or  before  the  3d 
of  October.  But  he  stated  on  another  occasion  '  O  !  I  did 
not  expect  that  he  would  be  called  on  as  a  witness  till  the  bill 
came  before  the  Commons.'  What  difference,  then,  did  it 
make  whether  he  was  back  on  the  3d  of  October?  None 
whatever.  But  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  dated 
Lincoln's-inn,  13th  September,  another  statement  was  made: 
there  it  appeared  that  Rastelli  had  not  been  sent  solely  for 
tranquillizing  the  Italians,  or  legalizing  papers,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  sent  for  these  reasons  : — '  I  now  return 
you  Rastelli,  as  I  conceive  he  may  be  of  use  to  you,'  (the 
resident  commissioner  at  Milan,  and  the  most  active  in  getting 
up  evidence.)  Was  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  tranquillizing 
the  feelings  of  Italians  ?  No,  it  was  to  be  of  use  to  Colonel 
Browne,  and  his  instructions  were  'Come  again  with  all  the 
information  you  can  collect.'  .He  (Mr.  Denman)  really  did 
not  mean  to  falsify  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Powell,  he  only  asked 
whether  if  a  gallant,  and  not  very  well  informed  witness  for 
the  queen  had  given  this  evidence,  they  would  not  have  heard 
a  thrill  of  delight,  a  rumour  of  applause,  a  triumph,  of  joy 
trumpeted  through  the  streets  of  London,  that  he  had  been 
detected  in  something  like  prevarication  und  falsehood 
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"When  addressing  their  lordships  upon  this  subject  he 
would  mention  as  an  instance  of  the  nefarious  industry  exerted 
against  the  illustrious  individual  for  whom  he  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  their  lordships,  that  he  found  a  statement  in  a 
daily  paper  respecting  the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Flynn,  as  to  a 
paper  which  he  had  shown  to  be  of  no  importance,  that  '  this 
witness  had  been  consigned  to  infamy.'  Nothing  could  be 
more  wide  of  truth  than  this  statement.  But  he  now  referred 
to  it  as  connected  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Powell,  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  mani- 
fested the  most  .nervous  trepidation  and  most  hesitating  man- 
ner, with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  attorney  for  the 
prosecution,  and  asked  whether  there  was  not  more  prevarica- 
tion in  the  evidence  which  he  had  just  read,  than  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Lieut.  Flynn.  In  the  same  paper  it  was  stated,  that 
the  husband  of  Madame  Martini  was  a  bankrupt.  Their 
lordships  could  not  fail  to  recollect  the  decision  and  the  in- 
dignation with  which  that  lady  had  repelled  the  insinuation. 
It  really  was  not  worth  his  while  to  notice  such  falsehoods, 
but  they  showed  the  uniform  part  which  the  venal  press  acted 
against  her  majesty  ;  they  were  assiduous  in  denying  her  the 
presumption  of  innocence  which  belonged  to  every  accused — • 
they  resorted  to  every  art  of  misrepresentation,  distortion,  and 
calumny. 

Lord  Damley  (we  understood)  asked  what  paper  it  was 
the  learned  counsel  read  from. 

Mr.  Denman. — c(  It  is  the  Morning  Post.  The  whole  of 
the  evidence  against  her  majesty  had  been  sworn  by  discarded 
servants,  dismissed  from  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  for 
misconduct,  and  dismissed  by  that  very  individual  with  respect 
to  whom  they  swore  to  improper  intercourse  on  the  part  ot  her 
majesty,  and  against  whom  they  must  entertain  every  feeling  of 
humiliation  and  resentment.  He  complained  that  he  and  his 
learned  friends  were  still  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  powers  with  which  the  Milan  commission  was  invested; 
but,  from  what  had  appeared  in  evidence  on  that  subject,  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  proper  that  they  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  exercise  such  powers  as  they  had  used  ;  for 
he  thought  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  pitched 
on  a  worse  person  as  a  witness  than  that  Rastelli,  whose  ab- 
sence her  majesty's  legal  advisers  had  now  so  much  cause  to 
regret.  If  they  had  him  now,  in  what  a  different  situation 
would  they  have  been  from  that  in  which  they  had  first  seen 
him.  It  was  in  vain  to  call  his  absence  a  loss  to  her  majesty's 
cause,  and  to  say  that  some  equivalent  should  be  allowed  :  the 
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loss  was  irreparable  :  their  lordships  could  not  grant  any  thing 
like  an  equivalent :  as  well  might  their  lordships  attempt  to  re- 
call past  time,  or  to  arrest  the  present  moment,  as  to  graiit 
any  adequate  compensation  for  this  loss.  Would  their  lord- 
ships propose  to  give  him  and  his  learned  friends  a  Cuchi  as 
an  equivalent,  to  strike  his  evidence  out  ?  That  was  done  al- 
ready :  his  testimony  was  destroyed.  Would  they,  in  return, 
give  up  Raggazoni  and  his  Adam  and  Eve  scene?  That,  too, 
was  already  gone :  all  the  evidence  of  all  the  other  witnesses 
was  destroyed — annihilated.  What  equivalent,  then,  could  be 
granted  for  the  absence  of  Rastelli  ?  in  the  whole  mass  of 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  in  the  whole  500  pages, 
it  was  impossible  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  any  respectable 
testimony  which  would  be  equal  to  the  disreputable  evidence 
which  they  had  lost. 

"  On  the  subject  of  Rastelli's  agency,  Philippo  Pomi  had 
given  most  important  evidence.  He  stated  that,  having  gone 
to  the  Barona,  he  was  there  met  by  several  persons,  including 
Rastelli  and  Demont ;  and  Rastelli  told  him,  that  as  he  had 
been  in  the  house  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  would  make  a  good  witness,  as  he  must  know  many 
things  against  her  royal  highness.  Pomi  replied,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  scandals  thrown  out  against  her  royal  highness, 
and  on  her  house  ;  and  that  he  had  seen  nothing  but  what  re- 
dounded to  her  praise,  and  entitled  her  to  his  admiration. 
'  But/  said  Rastelli,  i  never  mind  that ;  here  is  Demont,  who 
has  made  a  good  day's  work;  she  has  done  well  for  herself; 
and,  Pomi,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  depose,  now  is  the  time 
to  come  forward  and  obtain  something.'  Afterwards  they 
went  to  an  inn  and  drank  ;  and  what  was  said  there  ?  '  Rastelli 
told  me  that  Demont  was  still  in  the  service  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, (a  fact  that  had  been  carefully  concealed  by  herself,)  and 
then  I  found  out  that  she  was  here.  I  said- J  had  been  a  lon°- 
time  in  her  royal  highness's  house,  and  knew  nothing  against 
her.  He  said,  I  know  nothing  against  her  either  ;  but  cannot 
you  say  you  have  seen  Pergami  lifting  her  on  an  ass,  and  put- 
ting his  hands  under  her  petticoats  ?  I  replied,  that  that  was 
a  real  falsehood,  for  I  had  never  seen  Pergami  treating  her 
otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  respect ;'  and  so  this  appli- 
cation ended.  But  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  every  othet 
similar  application  ended  in  the  same  manner  ?  Did  their 
lordships  suppose  that  Raggazoni,  who  spoke  to  the  Adam  and 
Eve  scene,  did  not  speak  in  consequence  of  a  similar  applica- 
tion ?  It  appeared,  not  only  that  money  had  been  offered, 
but  that  in  some  instances  these  offers  had   been  backed  by 
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the  influence  of  the  Hanoverian  government ;  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  any  man  would  readily  see  the  means  of  making 
his  fortune. 

"  The  witness  Pomi  had  stated  things  from  which  it  was 
seen  that  Rastelli  was  not  the  only  agent  who  had  been  simi- 
larly employed :  from  his  evidence  it  was  clear  that  Reganti 
had  been  employed  in  the  same  manner.  Was  it  not,  then,  a 
great  deal,  that  he  and  his  learned  friends,  without  any  list  of 
witnesses,  without  any  specification]  of  time  or  place,  should 
have  been  able  to  detect  two  of  the  agents  of  this  conspiracy 
— -Rastelli,  who  had  been  taken  away,  and  Reganti,  who  had 
been  kept  back  ?  Rastelli  had  said  to  Pomi,  .'  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  a  fortune,  and  to  make  yourself  a  man.  Have  you 
not  seen  Pergami,  when  assisting  the  princess  to  mount  her 
donkey,  put  his  hands  under  her  petticoats  r'  To  which  Pomi 
replied,  that  it  was  a  falsehood,  Stc.  This  evidence  was  of 
considerable  importance  ;  for,  on  referring  to  the  early  part  of 
ihe  evidence,  their  lordships  would  perceive  that  Majocehi,  at 
Genoa,  would  fain  have  made  a  heavy  charge  of  embracing, 
when  her  majesty  was  only  lifted  on  her  ass  by  Pergami.  Jt 
was  thus  that  truth  was  made  the  foundation  of  falsehood. 
He  meant  to  have  stated  to  their  lordships,  that  Reganti  was 
at  present  in  this  country,  and  consequently  might  have  been 
called  to  contradict  Pomi ;  but  the  only  person  called  with, 
the  view  of  contradicting  any  part  of  the  whole  body  of  evi- 
dence for  the  defence,  was  Capt.  Briggs,  on  whose  testimony 
he  should  make  one  or  two  observations  before  he  closed 
his  case. 

"  He  now  begged  leave  to  direct  their  lordships'  attention 
to  the  evidence  of  Omarti,  the  clerk.  That  individual  said 
he  had  repented  of  his  conduct,  and  he  (Mr.Denman)  wished 
that  others  had  also  repented  before  they  carried  this  business 
to  such  a  length.  This  witness  stated  that  Vimercati  applied 
to  him  to  possess  himself  of  papers  relating  to  her  majesty's 
defence,  that  he  had  the  scandalous  weakness  to  agree  to  the 
proposal,  and  that  he  had  received  300  livres  for  papers  so 
furnished  to  Vimercati?  Now  his  learned  friend's  cross-exa- 
mination, in  every  part  of  it,  clearly  showed  that  they  were 
acquainted  beforehand  with  some  parts  of  the  transaction. 
The  witness  had  stated  that  he  went  to  Col.  Browne  to  com- 
plain that  Vimercati  had  not  fulfilled  his  promises  of  reward, 
and  that  Col.  Browne  shut  the  door  to  prevent  the  conversa- 
tion from  being  overheard ;  and  his  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  by  their  mode  of  cross-examination,  admitted  that 
Col.  Browne  shut  the  door,  but  wished  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  did  so  to  make  the  witness  tell  his  name.  'Well,  then,' 
ol.   11.     t.  3   i)  > 
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-the  man  said,  'I  got  the  papers  for  Vimercati  several  times, 
and  I  repented  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.'  Then  he  was 
asked  by  the  Solicitor-General,  if  he  did  not  so  late  as  July 
furnish  Vimercati  with  papers  relative  to  the  queen  ?  By  that 
very  question  it  was  admitted  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
going  on  with  Vimercati,  and,  therefore,  he  (Mr.  JDenman)  did 
not  |require  any  more  of  that  man's  evidence. '  He  and  his 
learned  friends  had  no  list  of  the  witnesses  against  her  ma- 
jesty ;  but  their  lordships  would  perceive  that  his  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side  had  had  the  power  of  knowing  every 
witness  who  had  been  called  for  the  defence,  from  the  papers 
furnished  by  this  clerk.  Why,  then,  as  the  case  now  stood, 
there  was  a  case  of  as  great  and  heavy  imputation  against 
those  gentlemen,  as  ever  he  had  seen  made  out  in  a  court 
of  justice. 

"  He  would  not  deny  that  it  was  due  to  Gol.  Browne  to 
make  farther  inquiry  into  the  subject  hereafter ;  but  he  would 
say,  that  with  the  knowledge  which  Col.  Browne  had  of  the 
business,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  here  to  stand  a  cross-examina- 
tion, if  he  could,  and  contradict  the  testimony  of  the  clerk. 
His  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  could  not  have  been  ig- 
norant of  the  process  against  Vimercati  at  Milan,  which  had 
been  dismissed,  not  for  want  of  proof,  but  solely  because  the 
papers  to  which  it  referred  were  of  no  importance.  [The  At- 
torney-General was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  not  been 
aware  of  that  process.]  He  thought  his  learned  friends  must 
have  known  of  it,  and  therefore  he  had  been  induced  to  make 
this  observation,  subject  to  any  remarks  that  they  might  think 
proper  to  make  on  it  afterwards.  Still  there  was  every  reason 
why  Col.  Browne  should  have  been  on  the  spot  from  first  to 
last,  to  explain  his  conduct  as  far  as  he  was  connected  with 
the  Milan  commission.  He  had  no  business  to  be  at  Milan 
in  order  to  attend  to  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  others  as  an 
agent :  his  first  and  paramount  duty  was  to  be  here  to  vindi- 
cate his  own  character.  It  most  undoubtedly  could  not  but 
be  matter  of  surprise  to  himself  and  his  learned  friends,  after 
some  of  the  ablest  cross-examinations  that  he  had  ever  seen 
applied  to  any  witness,  and  such  as  -must  have  shaken  their 
case  to  pieces,  if  it  had  been  a  false  defence  that  had  been  set 
up  :  it  could  not  but  be  matter  of  surprise  after  this,  that  only 
one  witness  had  been  called  to  the  bar  to  contradict  any  part 
of  the  defence.  The  fact  to  which  that  one  witness  had  been 
called  he  was  now  about  to  notice. 

"  Lieut.  Hownam,  who  had  been  several  years  in  her  ma- 
jesty's house;  who  had  seen  Pergami  originally  in  the  station 
of  ajCOuriei,  and  afterwards  promoted  in  her  majesty's  ser- 
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vice,  and  at  last  taking  a  chair  at  the  table  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, in  consequence  of  the  rank  to  which  he  had  been  pro- 
moted ;  this  gentleman  swore  that  he  had  never  seen  any  im- 
propriety of  conduct  between  these  two  persons.  His  evi- 
dence bore  every  mark  of  candour  and  truth,  for  he  never  once 
strained  his  memory  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  betrayed  into 
a  mistake.  But  he  is  asked  if  he  ever  recollected,  while  walk- 
ing the  quarter-deck  with  a  captain,  to  have  said  anything 
about  going  on  his  knees  before  her  royal  highness,  and  en- 
treating her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  take  Pergami  to  her 
table  ?  And  mark  his  answer — '  1  do  not  recollect  it,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  took  place  at  all.'  Their 
lordships  knew  that  matters  of  belief  were  not  evidence,  un- 
less it  could  be  proved  that  the  absence  of  belief  was  impos- 
sible ;  but  the  counsel  for  her  majesty  had  not  taken  that  ob- 
jection, because  they  wished  the  house  to  know  all  that  these 
two  honourable  men  had  to  say.  Their  lordships  would  bear 
in  mind  that  no  preparation  had  been  made  for  Pergami's  din- 
ing at  the  table  of  her  royal  highness  :  that  arrangement  was 
made  at  an  inn  where  there  was  no  great  accommodation.  It 
was  there  where  the  courier  was  found  dining  at  the  table  of 
his  mistress,  when  she  was  snatching  her  dinner  without  cere- 
mony. Now  it  was  quite  impossible,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  Lieut.  Hownam,  a  young  man,  looking  forward 
to  promotion  in  the  navy  through  her  majesty's  influence, 
should  have  taken  such  a  freedom :  it  was  impossible  for  any 
man  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  such  indiscretion.  He  had  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Capt.  Briggs  meant  to  speak  the  truth, 
though,  for  the  reason  he  had  assigned,  what  he  had  stated 
could  not  be  true.  He  would  not  say  that  at  the  time  this 
conversation  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  Mr.  Hownam 
saw  no  more  impropriety  in  Pergami's  dining  at  her  majesty's 
table,  than  he  now  thought  there  was  in  that  circumstance  ; 
but  it  was  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Craven  had  thought  on  the 
subject  of  her  walking  with  Pergami,  he  might  have  been  of 
opinion  that  Pergami's  dining  at  the  same  table,  though  not 
improper,  was  yet  imprudent,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  not  to  have  made  that  arrangement.  With  this  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,jt  was  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  said  to 
Capt.  Briggs,  '  If  I  could  have  prevented  it,  I  would  have 
gone  on  my  knees,  and,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  would 
have  entreated  her  royal  highness.'  That  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  only  likely  solution  of  the  discrepance  in  the  evidence 
of  the  two  gentlemen ;  for  he  was  convinced  that  they  were 
both  honourable  men,  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  say  a 
word  to  impeach  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
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other.  This  circumstance  and  that  of  Lieutenant  Flymr.s 
saying  that  his  name  was  signed  to  a  paper  which  he, had  not 
signed,  were  the  only  things  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  evidence 
for  the  defence  that  required  any  apology.  There  was  nothing 
else,  either  in  the  facts  stated  by  the  witnesses,  or  in  their 
mode  of  stating  their  evidence,  in. the  case  which  had  been 
set  up  by  them,  that  called  for  apology  or  explanation. 

"  He  called  on  their  lordships  then  to  consider  what  was 
the  defence  set  up  for  her  majesty.  When  he  looked  at  the 
substantive  case  which  had  been  proved  on  her  behalf,  he  was. 
bold  to  say  that  there  was  an  end  of  this  bill,  if  there  was 
either  common  sense  or  common  justice  in  England.  The 
very  circumstance  that  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  had  continued 
in  the  service  of  the  princess  from  Naples  to  Genoa,  and 
from  Genoa  till  the  year  1817,  was  in  itself  an  acquittal  in  her 
own  mind  of  her  royal  mistress  from  the  calumnies  circulated 
against  her.  A  long  list  had  been  ostentatiously  given  of 
about  a  dozen  persons,  from  Mr.  St.  Leger  down  to  Mr. 
Win.  Burrell,  who  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  her  ma- 
jesty's service,  because  there  was  something  improper  in  her 
demeanour.  If  so,  was  such  an  opportunity  ever  before 
afforded  of  establishing  that-  impropriety  by  testimony  of  the 
most  decided  nature,  if,  indeed,  any  impropriety  had  really 
existed.  It  was  not  to  be  believed,  that  if  it  were  really  and 
bonajide  thought,  at  that  period,  that  her  majesty  had  mis- 
conducted herself  in  the  manner  described,  she  would  not 
have  received  some  remonstrance  from  home — that  she  would 
not  have  been  warned,  that  express  charges  had  been  made 
which  ought  to  be  refuted,  in  order  to  prove  that  she  did  not 
degrade  herself  by  frequenting  low  company  and  indulging  in 
infamous  habits.  Captain  Briggs  and  Captain  Pechell  must 
have  heard  these  reports ;  and  Lieutenant  Flynn  might  have 
been  resorted  to  on  the  subject,  if  necessary.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  clone;  and  not  one  of  these  dozen  persons  had 
been  called  to  establish  a  single  fact  which  could  be  the 
ground  of  the  remotest  suspicion. 

"It  was  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  human  being  could 
have  the  cruelty  to  allow  this  accusation  to  sleep  for  six  years. 
Had  it  been  brought  forward  soon  after  the  transactions  oc- 
curred, many  circumstances,  now  impossible  to  be  explained, 
might  have  admitted  of  an  easy  and  a  natural  explanation. 
Rumours  and  reports  had  been  allowed  to  ripen  into  the  most 
malignant  charges,  and  it  was  only  to  be  lamented  that  any 
circumstances  in  the  sudden  elevation  of  Pergami  should 
have  given  plausibility  to  the  statements  of  the  bloodhounds 
of  scandal  with  whom  the  queen  had  had  to  deal  iu  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Milan.  If  that  were  a  fault,  it  was  a  fault  of 
indiscretion,  but  no  impropriety ;  and  it  was  only  indiscreet, 
because  Mr.  Craven  had  warned  the  princess  of  the  spits  by 
which  she  was  surrounded  ;  because  Lieutenant  Hownarn  had 
probably  made  a  similar  remonstrance,  and  because  she  has 
had  the  experience  of  1806,  and  the  knowledge  of  Baron 
Gmpteda.  On  these  grounds  only  he  would  allow  it  to  be 
indiscreet,  because,  in  his  conscience,  he  was  convinced,  in 
every  other  point  of  view,  that  the  circumstance  had  been 
most  satisfactorily  explained. 

"The  world  had  been  told,  that  all  the  witnesses  were  to 
be  called,  in  whatever  way  their  evidence  might  operate.  It 
was  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  his  learned  friend,  who 
concluded  With  a  prayer  for  the  queen,  to  give  her  '  the  vic- 
tory over  all  her  enemies/  which  seemed  very  likely  to  be 
granted,  had  thought  that  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  who,  without 
restraint  or  disguise,  had  twice  sat  at  the  table  of  the  princess 
with  Pergami,  (for  the  princess,  instead  of  avoiding,  courted 
the  society  of  accomplished  and  polished  Englishmen  like 
the  noble  tar],)  would  have  been  able  to  prove  something 
against  the  queen  ;  and,  consequently,  that  out  of  mere  charity 
he  was  not  to  be  produced  on  the  other  side.  In  the  same 
way,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  Attorney-General  had 
thought  that  Lord  Glenbervie,  who  had  made  a  voluntary 
tender  of  the  services  of  his  lady,  when,  in  some  way  or  other, 
all  her  English  suite  had  dropped  away  from  the  princess, 
could  only  give  testimony  to  her  disadvantage.  For  the  same 
reason,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  who  had  not  seen  the  slightest 
impropriety,  must  have  been  withheld.  Lord  Llandaff,  too, 
had  not  been  called  upon  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill;  be- 
cause his  lordship,  as  well  as  Mr.  Craven  and  Sir  Win.  Gell, 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  princess,  and 
must  have  known  them  to  be  impure.  They  must  have  looked 
upon  Dr.  Holland  as  a  person  whose  evidence  would  also  be 
most  injurious  ;  but,  even  if  it  were  so,  the  counsel  for  the 
bill,  in  calling  them  in  chief,  would  at  least  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  drawing  out  facts  by  the  easy  and  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  examination,  without  resorting  to  a  cross-examination, 
which  they  so  well  understood,  and  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  they  had  given  such  striking  examples. 

"  Was  he  to  be  told,  that  such  witnesses  as  those  he  had 
enumerated  were  immaterial,  and  proved  nothing  against  the 
main  facts  of  the  case?  He  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  gave  those  facts  a  most  decisive  negative,  and  showed  the 
utter  impossibility  of  an  adulterous  intercouse.  From  first  to 
last  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  disguise,   io  attempt  to  con- 
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ceal;  the  promotion  of  Pergami  was  attended  with  circum- 
stances naturally  to  account  for  it,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
his  manners  to  mark  that  improper  assumption  of  privilege 
which  an  illicit  amour  would  have  entitled  him  to  claim. 
When  the  bill  was  founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  low, 
degraded,  and  menial  capacity  of  the  individual  so  promoted, 
it  would  have  been  but  fair  to  inquire  under  what  circum- 
stances he  was  received  into  the  service  of  the  princess; 
under  what  circumstances  she  chose  him  for  her  senior  cham- 
berlain ;  and  whether  she  could  have  raised  a  man  who  would 
have  filled  the  office  with  more  ability,  discretion,  and  pro- 
priety ?  Perhaps  he  ought  not  to  go  through  with  particularity 
all  the  evidences  called  in  exculpation,  although  that  might  be 
considered  his  peculiar  duty.  Otherwise  he  should  refer  the 
house  to  the  testimony  of  Wm.  Carrington  and  John  Whit- 
combe  (the  servants  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven),  who 
proved  that  the  whole  story  of  the  illicit  conexion  at  Naples 
was  the  fabrication  of  Demont.  In  the  same  way  he  would 
advert  to  all  the  subsequent  witnesses — to  Sicard,  to  Dr.  Hol- 
land, to  Mr.  Mills,  and  to  every  person  that  had  been  pro- 
duced in  succession.  They  had  disproved  the  case  on  so 
many  points  as  to  deprive  it  of  every  vestige  of  credit :  they 
had  contradicted  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who,  indeed, 
already  stood  self-contradicted  and  self-condemned. 

"The  counsel  for  her  majesty  had  done  more  than  they 
would  have  been  called  upon  to  do  in  any  court  of  justice, 
when  they  condescended  to  give  an  answer  to  such  animals  as 
had  been  placed  at  the  bar  on  the  other  side.  Every  oppor- 
tunity of  contradiction  had  been  successfully  seized  ;  and  on 
every  single  point,  where  it  was  possible  to  show  falsehood, 
that  falsehood  had  been  distinctly  exposed.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  house  could  give  ear  to  any  such  insinuation  as 
that  those  who  were  discredited  in  every  particular,  where  it 
was  possible  to  discredit  them,  were  entitled  to  belief  as  to 
facts  which  rested  on  the  knowledge  or  invention  of  them- 
selves alone.  It  was  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  Siui- 
gaglia,  Scharnitz,  and  Carlsruhe,  to  bring  to  mind  the  atrocious 
attempts  at  subornation,  which  would  convert  the  most  inno- 
cent acts  into  the  most  disgusting  exhibitions. 

"  He  was  quite  aware  that  it  would  be  expected  of  him, 
that  he  should  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  witnesses 
they  (the  queen's  counsel)  had  not  called ;  and  here,  as  in 
every  part  of  the  case,  he  begged  leave  to  contrast,  in  prin- 
ciple and  circumstances,  the  situation  of  the  accuser  and  the 
accused.  Every  prosecutor  who  pretended  to  come  forward 
in  behalf  of  public  justice,  was  bound  by  the  office  he  had 
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undertaken  to  lay  before  the  jury  all  the  evidence  that  could 
bear  upon  the  facts.  What,  then,  was  to  be  thought  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  who  was  contented  with  setting  up  a 
prima  facie  case  of  charge  against  the  first  subject  in  the 
realm,  at  the  same  time  knowing  or  having  the  means  of 
knowing  that  that  prima  facie  case  was  capable  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  clearest  evidence?  What  was  to  be  said  of 
that  prosecutor  if  he  declined  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
or  perhaps  kept  the  evidence  in  his  pocket,  leaving  a  de- 
fendant to  take  his  chance,  whether  he  could  not,  by  other 
means,  establish  his  innocence.  He  (Mr.  Denman)  knew  not 
with  what  face  the  other  side  could  call  upon  them  for 
additional  witnesses,  when  the  prosecutors  had  been  so 
abstemious.  At  least,  this  was  new  in  the  history  of  English 
justice  :  it  was  quite  new,  that  a  case  of  belief  and  suspicion, 
extorted  on  cross-examination,  should  be  tortured  into  the 
inference  of  guilt,  when  that  belief  and  suspicion  were  capa- 
ble of  being  removed  in  the  first  instance.  Why  had  not  the 
charges  against  the  queen  been  brought  to  the  test  of  com- 
plete investigation,  if  the  prosecutor  intended  honestly  to 
perform  his  duty  ?  He  entreated  the  house  to  look  at  the 
effect  of  this  proceeding  in  the  present  case.  The  queen  was 
compelled  to  take  her  chance  in  every  endeavour  to  refute  the 
accusations,  the  substance  of  which  had  been  for  years  col- 
lecting :  she  must  take  her  chance  as  to  the  frailty  of  memory, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  ;  as  to  the  weakness  of  the 
nerves  of  witnesses,  for  the  first  time  brought  before  an 
assembly  like  the  present ;  as  to  the  delusion  of  memory,  and 
the  faintness  of  the  impression  of  passing  events,  and  as  to 
the  petty  triumphs  produced  on  every  occasion  where  a  wit- 
ness might  make  an  accidental  slip,  and  this  cast  a  momentary 
shade  over  the  veracity  of  his  statement.  Her  majesty,  how- 
ever, had  gone  much  further  than  this  ;  she  had  shown,  not 
only  that  the  witnesses,  taken  as  individuals,  had  not  spoken 
the  truth,  but  that  such  practices  had  been  employed  for  col- 
lecting the  evidence,  such  bribes  had  been  offered,  and  such 
despicable  means  resorted  to,  as  perhaps  were  never  before 
disclosed  in  the  history  of  English  justice.  The  artifice  of 
Dr.  Crook  had  not  been  discovered  till  many  years  afterwards  ; 
nor  was  it  known  how  much  the  value  of  the  opinions  he  had 
obtained  was  diminished  by  the  fact  that  he  had  purchased 
them.  What  was  to  be  thought  of  these  discarded  servants, 
these  domestic  traitors,  who  voluntarily  offered  themselves  as 
witnesses  against  the  life  and  character  of  their  benefactress, 
and  who,  for  selfish  purposes,  appeared  against  her  to  destroy 
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that  reputation  on  which  they  had  previously  passed  the  highest 
encomiums? 

"There  is  one  topic  (continued  Mr.  Denman)  on  which  it 
is  impossible  for  me  not  to  comment.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  conduct  of  her  majesty  furnishes  an  inference  in  sup- 
port of  the  charges  in  the  preamble.  I  am  ready  that  the 
defence  shall  stand  or  fail  by  that  test ;  and  I  ask,  whether 
it  is  possible  for  a  person  so  degraded,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  turned  away  all  her  servants,  at  the  moment  when  they 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  important  and  damning 
secrets,  and  afterwards  to  have  proceeded  in  that  low  attach- 
ment, that  disgusting  debauchery,  with  an  individual  who  had 
been  elevated  lor  the  most  criminal  purposes,  in  defiance  of 
ail  ihe  principles  with  which  human  nature  was  ever  ac- 
quainted ?  It  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  infatua- 
tion that  it  destroys  all  worldly  considerations—- 

'  Not  Caesar's  empress  would  1  deign  to  prove.' 
And,  if  so,  would  her  majesty  not  have  been  willing  to  hide 
her  head  in  any  part  of  the  Continent,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
that  luxurious  profusion,  in  which  she  had  been  tempted,  by 
offers  from  this  country,  to  continue  even  with  great  splendour  ? 
Would  she  not  have  been  most  anxious  to  retire  to  Pesaro, 
or  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  there  to  expend  upon  her 
favourite  the  vast  income  to  be  appropriated  to  her  use  ?  Is  it 
possible  to'  believe,  that,  after  the  loss  of  ail  that  makes  life 
dear  and  character  valuable' — after  vice  and  profligacy  had 
become  her  daily  habits — that  her  majesty  would  have  sprung 
to  this  country,  irritated  and  stung  by  nothing  but  this  detest- 
able accusation? 

"  Look,  my  lords,  at  the  conduct^of  her  nameless  and  un- 
seen prosecutor,  and  then  at  the  conduct  of  my  illustrious 
client.  For  a  series  of  years  she  has  been  the  object  of  un- 
ceasing persecution.  The  death  of  her  only  daughter  was 
immediately  followed  by  this  frightful  conspiracy.  The  de<- 
cease  of  her  last  remaining  protector,  whose  life,  while  it  was 
prolonged,  was  still  a  protection,  though  his  affection  could 
no  longer  be  displayed,  succeeded  not  long  afterwards.  It  was 
announced  to  her,  not  in  the  language  of  kind  respect,  or  even 
of  decent  condolence,  but  in  a  shape  which  forestalled  the 
decision  of  parliament  upon  this  great  question.  Cardinal 
Consalvi  was  the  instrument  of  stripping  her  of  her  rank,  and 
of  depriving  her  of  those  honours  to  which  her  station  in 
society  laid  claim.  Her  title  as  Princess  Caroline  of  England 
was  stated  in  the  face  of  her  passport ;  and  the  first  trans- 
action of  this  new  reign,  in  which  even  traitors  were  spared 
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and  felons  pardoned  by  a  lavish  exertion  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive of  mercy,  was  the  most  illegal  and  unchristian  act  yet 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  British  monarchy.  To  the  queen 
it  was  no  new  reign  of  peace  and  amnesty,  but  the  commence- 
ment of  a  prosecution  in  which  malignity  and  falsehood  were 
united  for  her  destruction.  Her  name  was,  excluded  from  the 
liturgy ;  but,  when  it  was  forbidden  that  the  prayers  of  the 
people  should  be  offered  up  for  her,  their  hearts  made  a  full 
compensation  for  that  odious  exercise  of  unjust  authority. 
:  w  Under  such  circumstances,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  bill 
before  the  house  ?  As  a  divorce  bill  it  exists  no  more ;  the 
mere  fact  that  the  crime  was  committed  six  years  ago  dis- 
misses it  with  contempt;  and  the  fact  of  the  letter  of  license, 
written  so  recently  after  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed, 
is  of  itself  an  answer  to  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 
But  it  is  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties — a  bill  of  degradation, 
dethronement,  and  disgrace  ;  and  if  your  lordships  shall  de- 
termine to  proceed  against  this  persecuted  and  injured  woman, 
1  can  only  say  that  it  is  your  pleasure  to  do  so.  But  sure  I 
am  that  your  honour,  as  peers — your  justice,  as  judges — and 
your  feeling,  as  men — will  compel  you  to  take  part  with  the 
oopressed,  instead  of  giving  victory  to  the  oppressor  I 

"  I  was  about  to  observe,  that  there  were  certain  individuals, 
who  had  not  been  called  as  witnesses — simply  for  this  reason 
— that  our  case  is  already  proved,  and  that  we  do  not  think  it 
decent,  or  consistent  with  the  principles  of  justice,  to  over- 
load the  minutes,  already  so  unwieldly,  by  admitting  that  we 
are  bound  to  go  a  single  step  further.  We  have  often  heard 
of  challenges  and  defiances  ;  we  have  been  told  that  Pergami 
might  be  called  to  the  bar,  to  state  that  the  whole  charge  was 
a,  fiction ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  unparalleled  circumstances 
of  this  extraordinary  case.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world 
no  instance  is  to  be  found  where  an  individual  charged  with 
adultery  has  been  called  to  disprove  it.  Yet,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  to  be  compelled  to  put  him  to  his  oath  !  The 
answer  is  in  a  word — there  is  either  a  case  against  us,  or  there 
is  no  case  :  if  there  is  no  case,  there  is  no  occasion  to  call  a 
witness ;  and  if  there  be  a  case,  no  man  would  believe  the 
supposed  adulterer,  when  he  was  put  forward  to  deny  the  fact. 
On  this  subject  the  nicest  casuists  might  perhaps  dispute, 
with  a  prospect  of  success,  on  either  side  of  the  proposition  ; 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  feelings  of  mankind  would  justly 
triumph  over  the  srictness  of  morality,  and  that  a  witness  so 
situated  would  be  held  more  excusable,  to  deny  upon  his  oath 
so  dear  a  confidence,  than  to  betray  the  partner  of  his  guilt. 
Even  perjury  would  be  thought  a  venial  crime,  compared  with 
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the  exposure  of  the  victim  of  his  adultery.  Surely,  for  the 
%ake  of  dragging  forward  such  a  witness,  the  principles  of  our 
nature,  and  of  the  heart  of  man,  are  not  to  be  repealed,  even 
upon  this  occasion,  to  which  so  many  principles  have  been 
made  the  sacrifice. 

"  Recollect,  my  lords,  that  this  is  a  criminal  prosecution  of 
the  highest- kind,  and  requiring  the  clearest  and  the  strongest 
evidence — evidence  collected  and  manufactured  during  six 
years  of  unceasing  vigilance  and  unremitting  persecution.  We 
have  heard  of  the  distinction  between  a  queen  of  grace  and 
favour,  and  a  queen  of  right  and  law  ;  but  her  majestj  has 
been  taught,  by  bitter  experience,  the  wider  difference  between 
a  husband  of  affection  and  guardianship,  and  a  husband  of 
jealousy  and  persecution  !  After  all  ties,  divine  and  human, 
have  been  broken  up  on  his  part,  he  still  thinks  it  possible  to 
exact,  from  the  alienated  and  injured  object  before  you,  the 
most  scrupulous  attention,  not  only  to  the  substantial  virtues 
of  her  sex,  but  to  the  most  insignificant  appearances  of  femi- 
nine decorum.  Let  me  ask  you,  then,  what  is  it  that  can  justify 
you  in  passing  such  a  bill?  Without  looking  to  the  principle, 
(for  your  lordships  know  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and 
I  only  advert  to  it  that  I  may  not  be  Supposed  to  wave  any 
objection,)  I  say  there  is  not  one  page  of  evidence  in  this 
whole  volume,  to  warrant  you  in  giving  it  your  sanction. 
There  is  not  a  single  piece  of  evidence  proceeding  from  any 
respectable  quarter,  which  has  not  been  answered  or  explained ; 
and  the  inventors  of  the  most  minute  fabrications  have  been 
followed  with  success  through  many  of  their  windings  and 
minute  ramifications. 

"  I  know  that  rumours  are  abroad,  of  the  most  vague,  but 
at  the  same  tune,  of  the  most  injurious  character;  I  have 
heard  them,  even  at  the  moment  we  were  defending  her  ma- 
jesty against  charges,  which,  compared  with  the  rumours,  are 
clear,  comprehensible,  and  tangible.  We  have  heard,  and 
hear  daily,  with  alarm,  that  there  are  persons,  and  these  not 
of  the  lowest  condition,  and  not  confined  to  individuals  con- 
nected with  the  public  press — not  even  excluded  from  your 
august  assembly,  who  are  industriously  circulating  the  most 
odious  and  atrocious  calumnies  against  her  majesty.  Can 
this  fact  be  ?  and  yet  can  we  live  in  the  world,  in  these  times, 
and  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact  ?  We  know,  that  if  a  juryman, 
upon  such  an  occasion,  should  be  found  to  possess  any  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  inquiry,  we  should  have  a  right  to 
call  him  to  the  bar  as  a  witness.  '  Come  forward,'  we  might 
say,  'and  let  us  confront  you  with  our  evidence:  let  us  see 
whether  no  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  fact  you  assert, 
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and  no  refutation  effectually  applied.'  But  to  any  man  who 
could  even  be  suspected  of  so  base  a  practice  as  whispering 
calumnies  to  judges,  distilling  leperous  venom  into  the  ears 
of  jurors,  the  queen  might  well  exclaim,  '  Come  forth,  thou 
slanderer ;  and  let  me  see  thy  face  !  If  thou  would'st  equal  the 
respectability  even  of  an  Italian  witness,  come  forth  and  depose 
in  open  court !  As  thou  art,  thou  art  worse  than  an  Italian 
assassin  !  because,  while  I  am  boldly  and  manfully  meeting 
my  accusers,  thou  art  planting  a  dagger  unseen  in  my  bosom, 
and  converting  thy  poisoned  stiletto  into  the  semblance  of  the 
sword  of  justice  !' 

"  I  would  fain  say,  my  lords,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  this  can  be  true ;  but  I  cannot  say  it,  because  the  fact 
stares  me  in  the  face  :  I  read  it  even  in  the  public  papers  ; 
and  had  I  not  known  of  its  existence  in  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  I  would  have  held  it  impossible  that  any  one,  with  the 
heart  of  a  man,  or  with  the  honour  of  a  peer,  should  so  de- 
base his  heart  and  degrade  his  honour !  1  would  charge  him 
as  a  judge— I  would  impeach  him  as  a  judge  ;  and,  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  blood  royal  of  England  to  descend  to  a  course 
so  disgraceful,  I  should  fearlessly  assert,  that  it  was  far  more 
just  that  such  conduct  should  deprive  him  of  his  right  of  suc- 
cession, than  that  all  the  facts  alleged  against  her  majesty, 
even  ;f  true  to  the  last  letter  of  the  charge,  should  warrant 
your  lordships  in  passing  this  bill  of  degradation  and  divorce. 
I  well  know  that  there  are  persons  to  whom,  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  think  it  right  to  allude,  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  a  vast  variety  of  depositions  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  queen.  To  those  noble  individuals  I  may  distinctly 
say,  \  You,  at  all  events,  must  vote  for  an  acquittal.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  facts  brought  before  your  secret  committee,  but 
1  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  rational  or  honourable 
man  to  have  presented  such  a  case  as  has  been  proved  at  the 
bar,  as  a  ground  for  degrading  and  dethroning  the  majesty  of 
England.'  The  facts  proved  before  that  committee  must  have 
been  of  a  far  more  grave,  more  disgusting,  and  more  infamous 
description;  and  whether  they  have  been  proved,  or  whether 
the  witnesses,  publicly  examined,  have  not  dared  to  swear  up 
to  their  original  depositions,  I  am  confident  that  the  commit- 
tee never  meant  it  to  go  forth,  that  a  case  of  key-holes  and 
chamber-pots,  but  of  notorious  and  undeniable  guilt,  ought  to 
be  the  groundwork  of  this  public  prosecution.  Then  I  ask 
your  lordships,  has  that  case  been  made  out  ?  Is  there  any 
man,  who  can  read  the  evidence  even  against  the  queen  with- 
out a  perfect  conviction  that  she  has  been  most  malignantly 
traduced  ?    What  the  boatmen  on  the  lake  of  Como  may  have 
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said  to  those  who  were  gaping  wide  for  slander,  I  know  not  4 
what  reports  may  have  been  circulated  by  her  enemies,  I  know 
not;  what  the  result  would  have  been,  had  the  facts  stated 
been  established,  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  know,  that  they  have 
not  been  proved — that  they  are  false,  calumnious,  and  de- 
testable. 

"  JNay,  I  say  one  word  more  to  your  lordships — I  know 
that  a  supposition  prevails,  that  a  spirit  has  gone  abroad,  dan- 
gerous to  the  constitution  and  government.  I  have  heard  it 
said,  that  a  spirit  of  mischief  was  actively  at  work  among  the 
friends  of  her  majesty  :  but  the  same  person  who  uttered  that 
memorable  expression,  in  a  few  weeks  was  obliged  to  admit, 
that  it  was  false,  because  the  truth  could  not  be  concealed, 
that  the  whole  of  the  generous  population  of  England  had 
enlisted  themselves  with  ardour  on  the  side  of  the  innocent 
and  the  injured.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  both 
may  be  true ;  the  sound  and  middling  classes  of  society  may 
feel  acutely  for  the  situation  of  her  majesty;  and  there  may 
be,  also,  some  apostles  of  mischief  lurking  in  a  corner,  medi- 
tating a  blow  at  the  constitution,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  opportunity  for  open  violence.  If  that  be  so,  the  ge- 
nerous sympathy  to  which  1  have  alluded  would  be  aggravated 
by  a  verdict  of  guilty  ;  while  those  mischievous  and  disaffected 
men  would  deprecate  nothing  half  so  much  as  to  see  your 
lordships,  in  the  face  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  venturing  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  a  defendant  so  pro- 
secuted. 

"  I  trust  your  lordships  will  not  allow  the  idea  of  having 
fear  imputed  to  you  to  divert  you  from  the  straight  course  of 
your  duty;  it  would  be  the  worst  of  injustice  to  the  accused, 
and  the  worst  of  cowardice  in  yourselves.  I  say,  therefore, 
if  your  own  minds  are  satisfied  that  all  that  has  been  proved 
has  been  scattered  'like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane,'  you 
will  never  hold  yourselves  justified  in  pronouncing  a  verdict 
contrary  to  the  evidence,  because  your  conduct  may  be  im- 
puted to  the  dread  of  a  mob;  or,  to  use  the  jargon  of  the  day 
which  I  detest,  the  apprehension  of  a  radical  attack.  You 
have  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  course  is  straight  for- 
ward ;  it  is  to  acquit  her  majesty  at  once  of  those  odious 
charges.  We  may  truly  say,  that  as  there  never  was  such  a 
trial,  so  there  never  existed  such  means  of  accusation. 

"  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
during  the  whole  of  this  proceeding  (though  personally  1  have 
every  reason  to  thank  the  house  for  its  kindness  and  indul- 
gence) the  highest  gratification  resulting  to  my  mind  has  been, 
that  with   my   learned  friend   1  have  been  joined  upon  this 
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great  occasion.  We  have  fought  the  battles  of  morality, 
Christianity,  and  civilized  society  throughout  the  world  ;  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  dying  warrior,  J[  may  say, 

'  In  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field, 
•  We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry.' 

While  he  was  achieving  the  immortal  victory,  the  illustrious 
triumph,  and  protecting  innocence  and  truth,  by  the  adaman- 
tine shield  of  his  prodigious  eloquence,  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
discharge  only  a  few  random  arrows  at  the  defeated  champions 
of  this  disgraceful  cause.  The  house  will  believe  me  when  I 
say,  that  I  witnessed  the  display  of  his  surprising  faculties 
with  no  other  feelings,  than  a  sincere  gratification  that  the 
triumph  was  complete;  and  admiration  and  delight,  that  the 
victory  of  the  queen  was  accomplished.  This  is  an  inquiry, 
my  lords,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world :  the 
down-sitting  and  up-rising  of  this  illustrious  lady  have  been 
sedulously  and  anxiously  watched  :  she  uttered  no  word  that 
had  not  to  pass  through  this  severe  ordeal.  Her  daily  looks 
have  been  remarked,  and  scarcely  even  her  thoughts  escaped 
the  unparalleled  and  disgraceful  assiduity  of  her  malignant 
enemies.  It  is  an  inquisition,  also,  of  a  most  solemn  kind.  I 
know  nothing  in  the  whole  race  of  human  affairs,  nothing  in 
the  whole  view  of  eternity,  which  can  even  remotely  re- 
semble it,  but  the  great  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed  ! 

'  He  who  the  sword  of  Heav'n  will  bear 
'  Should  be  as  holy  as  severe  !' 

and  if  your  lordships  have  been  furnished  with  powers,  which 
I  might  almost  say  scarcely  Omniscience  itself  possesses,  to 
arrive  at  the  secrets  of  this  female,  you  will  think  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  imitate  the  justice,  beneficence,  and  wisdom  of 
that  benignant  Being,  who,  not  in  a  case  like  this  where  inno- 
cence is  manifest,  but. when  guilt  was  detected,  and  vice  re- 
vealed, said — '  If  no  accuser  can  come  forward  to  condemn 
thee,  neither  do  I  condemn  thee  :  go,  and  sin  no  more.' " 

A  pause  of  some  moments  occurred  after  Mr.  Denman  had 
concluded,   and 

Mr. Brougham  added,  that  he  should  request  the  assistance 
of  his  friend,  Dr.  Lushington,  to-morrow  morning. 

Adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 
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Dr.  Lushington  assured  their  lordships,  that  had  he 
been  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion,  or  if  he  had 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
mind,  he  would  not  then  have  had  to  crave  their  indulgence 
in  addressing  them ;  but  on  the  present  occasion,  acting  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  illustrious  client,  he  was 
bound  to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  his  learned  colleagues, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  bearings  and  details  of  this  ex- 
traordinary case  were,  so  extensive  and  important,  that  even, 
after  all  that  had  been  so  ably  stated  by  themselves,  some  little 
addition  might  be  advantageously  made  by  him.  Their  lord- 
ships must  be  aware  that  the  task  he  had  now  to  execute  was 
one  of  a  very  difficult  nature.  He  had  to  call  their  lordships' 
attention  to  the  subject,  when  that  attention  might  be  con- 
sidered in  some  degree  exhausted  :  and  what  rendered  his 
duty  the  more  painful  and  difficult  was,  that  he  came  to  the 
performance  of  it  with  ability  inferior  to  that  which  they  had 
already  heard  exercised  on  the  subject.  But,  amidst  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he  had  one  consolation 
—the  consolation,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  his  learned  friends, 
this  case  stood  upon  so  firm  a  foundation,  that  even  the  indis- 
cretion of  an  unskilful  advocate  could  not  injure  it.  To  this 
he  had  to  add  the  additional  consolation,  arising  from  his  own 
firm  conviction,  that  the  more  this  subject  was  discussed  the 
more  satisfied  would  their  lordships  be  of  the  complete  inno- 
cence of  his  client.  He  should  endeavour  to  avoid  repetition 
wherever  that  could  be  done.  He  would  as  little  as  possible 
touch  on  the  topics  so  ably  discussed  by  his  learned  friends; 
but  their  lordships  must  perceive  that,  were  he  gifted  with  the 
greatest  powers  of  eloquence,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  make  himself  intelligible,  unless  he  sometimes  spoke  with 
reference  to  points  which  had  already  been  discussed. 

"  It  was  his  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  charge  as  a  case  between  husband  and 
wife ;  and  here  he  must  observe,  that  though,  through  the 
whole  -of  his  professional  life,  he  had  been  conversant  with 
cases  of  adultery,  lie  had  to  declare  that  this  was  the  most 
extraordinary  he  had  ever  read  or  heard  of.  Indeed,  such 
were  the  circumstances  of  this  case  that  he  believed,  he 
might  safely  say,  not  only  that  it  was  unprecedented,  but  that 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  semblance  to  be  found  in  all  the 
records  of  the  courts  in  which  such  cases  were  tried.  It  was 
not  that  it  was  a  case  of  novelty  with  respect  to  the  rank  of 
the  individual ;  it  was  not  its  want  of  analogy  with  other  pro- 
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eeedings  ;  it  was  not  that  the  head  of  the  government  was  the 
accuser  ;  it  was  not  that  the  government  formed  the  very  party 
who  prosecuted;  it  was  not  all  these  things,  uncommon  and 
extraordinary  as  they  were,  which  so  particularly  marked  this 
prosecution  ;  for  these  were  circumstances  which  might  have 
equally  occurred  in  some  other  cases  ;  but  that  which  first  and 
above  all,  distinguished  the  present  case,  was  the  age  of  the 
party  accused.  He  was  bold  to  say,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  no  precedent  could  be  found  in  modern  times 
where  a  husband  sought  a  divorce  by  accusing  of  adultery,  a 
wife  of  50  years  of  age.  The  absence  of  any  case  similar 
in  this  respect  gave  to  the  present  a  degree  of  improbability 
which,  he  confessed,  appeared  to  him  to  deserve  their  lord- 
ships' serious  consideration.  This  observation  did  not  merely 
apply  to  wives  separated  from  their  husbands,  and  who  had 
not  lived  together  for  many  years  ;  but,  whether  living  together 
or  separate,  ihere  was  no  instance  on  record  of  a  prosecution 
for  divorce  by  a.  husband  against  a  wife  who  had  attained  the 
age,  he  would  not  say  of  50,  but  even  of  45.  But  who  ever 
imagined  a  case  like  the  present?  In  addition  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  age  of  the  accused,  there  was  here  that  of  a 
husband  who  had  been  for  24  years  separated  from  his  wife  ; 
separated  not  by  any  desire  on  her  part,  but  by  his  own  caprice, 
by  his  own  act  and  choice — not  in  consequence  of  any  mis- 
conduct of  that  wife ;  for  not  even  a  breath  of  suspicion  was 
at  that  time  whispered  against  her;  but  by  his  pursuit  of 
some  wayward  indulgence — some  capricious  fancy.  In  this 
way  had  been  broken,  for  self-gratification,  those  bonds  which 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  had  formed. 

"  How,  then,  did  the  case  stand  ?  Were  his  majesty  a  sim- 
ple subject,  was  there  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  say  that 
he  was  entitled  to  any  consideration  whatever  in  an  applica- 
tion for  divorce — that  it  was  possible  he  could  have  any  injury 
founded  on  such  a  complaint,  for  which  he  could  claim  redress? 
As  a  husband,  then,  the  king  had  no  right  to  seek  redress. 
But  then  it  was  said,  that  this  application  was  not  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  that  thelaw  in  the  case  of  a  subject  was  not 
applicable  to  the  sovereign.  Let,  however,  no  one  presume 
to  say  that  he  is  emancipated  from  .obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God;  for  that  assertion,  of  whomsoever  it  be  made,  was 
founded  in  untruth  and  falsehood.  It  was  also  said  that  rank 
and  station  in  the  wife  required  a  more  rigid  observance  of 
duties  than  in  the  husband  ;  but  was  there  any  duty  which  was 
not  reciprocal  ?  Was  it  not  so  with  respect  to  matrimonial 
lights  ?  And  was  it  to  be  said  that  there  was  one  law  for 
woman  and  another  for  man  ?  or  did  superiority  of  rank  make 
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the  engagement  taken  at  the  altar  of  God  less  binding?  Was 
the  private  individual  to  be  told  that  there  was  one  divine  law 
for  him,  and  another  for  the  sceptred  monarch  ?  What  was 
the  plighted  troth  of  the  husband — what  the  promise  made  at 
the  altar?  To  love. and  to  comfort.  But  how  was  that  pro- 
mise observed?  Where  was  the  love? — where  the  comfort  ? 
Where  should  he  look  for  the  one  or  the  other  ?  The  comfort! 
what  traces  were  left  of  it?  If  he  went  back  to  1806,  was  it 
to  be  found  there?  or  must  he  look  for  it  in  181S,  at  that 
period  of  cruel  interference  when  -the  intercourse  between  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  was  prohibited  ?  Was  it  to  be  sought 
for  at  the  period  when  the  mother  was  exiled  to  a  foreign 
land  ?  No  :  there  it  did  not  exist ;  for  wherever  she  went  the 
spirit  of  persecution  followed  her.  It  was  inconceivable  that 
a  wife  thus  deserted,  thus  persecuted,  should  now  be  told  that 
she  has  been  unmindful  of  her  duty,  whilst  the  husband,  who 
was  pledged  to  protect  her,  had  allowed  her  to  pass  through 
the  world  without  a  friend  to  guard  her  honour. 

"  He  regretted  the  discussion  of  these  topics.  He  knew 
well  that,  when  the  acts  of  kings  were  brought  before  the 
public,  there  were  individuals  who  dwelt  with  triumphant 
satisfaction  on  the  exposure.  No  man  could  feel  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  situation  more  than  he  did,  when  called  upon  in 
the  performance  of  a  solemn  duly,  to  dwell  upon  such  pain- 
ful considerations  ;  but  he  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  his  client 
to  speak  out  boldly.  There  were  individuals  without  number, 
always  anxious  to  see  the  failings  of  kings,  that  they  might 
turn  them  into  derision.  He  would,  therefore,  say  as  little  as 
possible  upon  this  ungrateful  subject.  It  was  almost  needless 
to  follow  it  through  all  its  bearings  ;  but  if  he  were  in  one  of 
those  courts  where  cases  of  this  kind  are  usually  decided, 
.w^iat  should  he  say  to  the  husband  who,  insensible  of  his  own 
honour,  allows  his  wife,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  live  unpro- 
tected, and  then  offers  her  50,0001.  a  year  to  live  abroad, 
knowing,  as  he  said,  that  she  is  in  a  course  of  adultery,  but 
without  giving  one  direction  that  the  adulterous  intercourse 
should  cease  before  she  enjoys  the  large  income  proffered  to 
her?  What  would  he  say  to  an  individual  so  acting  towards 
his  wife  ;  who  said  to  her,  not  in  the  language  of  pardon  and 
admonition,  which  his  learned  friend  had  repeated,  '  Go,  and 
sin  no  more' — but  '  Go,  and  indulge  your  appetites,  continue 
your  adulterous  intercourse,  and  you  shall  be  furnished  with 
ample  means  for  living  in  splendour  with  your  paramour?' 

"  He  was  happy  that  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing another  topic.  He  was  glad  to  state  that  in  this 
case  he  was  not  cailed  upon    by  any  consideration  of  duty 
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towards  his  illustrious  client,  to  say  one  word  by  way  of  re- 
crimination ;  he  thanked  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  learned 
colleagues,  who  had  so  advised  her  majesty,  that  the  case  upon 
which  they  built  their  hopes  of  acquittal  was  one  of  perfect 
innocence,  aud  that,  by  avoiding  recrimination,  he  should  save 
the  house  and  the  country  from  all  its  consequences.  Their 
lordships  could  not,  unless  fully  prepared  to  violate  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  declare  against  his  client.  That  venerable 
bench  of  bishops,  who  formed  part  of  the  judges,  could  not, 
without  violating  the  holy  tenets  of  that  gospel  which  they 
preached  and  inculcated,  pronounce  against  the  wife  of  their 
sovereign.  The  laws  of  God  and  of  the  country  were  upcn 
her  side,  and  he  was  sure  that  it  was  not  there  that  they  would 
be  violated. 

"  Before  he  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  evidence, 
he  trusted  that  their  lordships  would  suffer  him  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  principles  Jby  which  they  were  bound  to  be 
guided.  It  was  not  that  he  sought  an  acquittal  on  a  point  of 
law  ;  it  was  not  that  his  cause  required  technicalities,  that  he 
wished  to  draw  their  lordships'  attention  to  this  topic,  but  to 
prevent  those  who  might  not  be  conversant  with  the  law  of 
divorce  from  being  misled  by  the  statements  which  had  been 
made  on  the  other  side.  Their  lordships  would  recollect 
that  the  Solicitor-General,  in  his  summing  up,  had  adverted 
to  the  case  of  '  Loveden  v.  Loveden,'  which  was  tried 
before  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  Consistory  Court,  in  1809 — that 
enlightened  judge,  whose  matchless  talents  no  man  was  more 
sensible  of  than  himself,  and  to  whose  authority  no  one  was 
more  disposed  to  bow.  But  he  was  surprised  that  his  learned 
friend,  the  Solicitor-General,  should  have  quoted  only  an  in- 
sulated passage  of  that  eminent  person's  opinion,  when  the 
principle  on  which  the  case  was  decided  was  by  no  means 
applicable  to  the  present  proceeding,  and  when  the  words 
conveyed  no  idea  of  the  decision :  for  no  man,  far  less  that 
learned  judge,  could  have  meant  to  represent  that  adultery 
was  a  crime  of  the  proof  of  which  no  certainty  was  to  be 
obtained.  But  what  was  the  judgment  quoted?  it  was  this  ; 
— Sir  W.  Scott  said,  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  direct 
fact  of  adultery ;  for,  if  that  were  the  case,  there  would  be 
no  sufficient  protection  for  private  life.  The  offence  cannot 
be  proved  by  artificial  inference,  but  by  general  acts  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  were  of  themselves  of  so  susoicious  and 
positive  a  character  that  adultery  had  been  committed,  that 
no  just  aud  honest  man  could  doubt.'  The  case  had  been 
most  ably  argued,  and  there  were  acts  of  criminality  proved 
by  witnesses  ab«ve  all  idea  of  suspicion,  and  there  were  also 
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the  intercepted  letters  of  Mrs.  Loveden — letters  which,  as 
Sir  W.  Scott  observed,  a  woman  the  inmate  of  a  brothel  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  write.  These  letters,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances proved  in  evidence,  carried  with  them  the  most 
complete  conviction  that  the  Crime  of  adultery  had  taken 
place.  Bat  while  he  was  talking  of  legal  grounds  of  evidence, 
their  lordships  would  recollect  that,  what  in  this  case  had 
been  evidence,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  had  .not  been  con- 
sidered such  in  the  civil  action  for  damages ;  for  in  the  court 
below  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  This,  therefore, 
was  a  most  unfortunate  case  for  the  other  side.  The  evidence, 
indeed,  was  still  stronger  in  the  court  of  law  than  he  had  yet 
stated  it;  for  it  was  then  proved  that  Mr.  Parker,  against 
whom  the  action  was  brought,  had  passed  a  night  in  the  bed- 
room of  Mrs.  Loveden.  He  must  now  observe  to  their  lord- 
ships, that  he  thought  it  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  his 
learned  friend,  the  Solicitor-General,  should  have  selected 
this  case  as  affording  any  support  to  his  own.  But  there  was 
another  case  to  which  he  could  refer  as  an  answer  to  that 
offered  on  the  other  side — he  meant  the  case  of  '  Mortimer 
against  Mortimer,'  which  was  decided  July  12,  1816.  In  this 
case  the  proofs  were  so  strong  that  the  counsel  for  the  wife 
were  about  throwing  up  their  briefs,  and  declining  to  argue  it. 
The  learned  judge,  who  never  forgot  that  legal  justice  ought 
to  be  administered,  called  upon  the  counsel  to  argue  the  case. 
It  fell  to  his  (Dr.  Lushington's)  lot  to  argue  it,  and  ultimately 
the  judge  pronounced  that  the  husband  had  failed  in  proof  of 
the  adultery  having  been  committed,  and  he  used  this  im- 
portant expression  :— >-'  I  may  have  a  moral  conviction  of  her 
guilt;  but  I  have  no  judicial  proof.' 

"  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  asking  for  a  decision 
in  favour  of  his  client  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  proof, 
and  against  their  lordships'  moral  conviction.  By  no  means. 
He  called  for  acquittal  because  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
proof  in  the  present  case  which  any  honest  man,  any  man  of 
common  intelligence,  would  not  consider  as  destitute  of  cre- 
dibility, and  unworthy  of  his  regard.  He  had  adverted  to 
those  cases  in  order  that  their  lordships  might  not  run  away 
with  the  erroneous  idea  that,  in  any  other  court  the  crime  of 
adultery  was  allowed  to  be  proved  by  any  other  than  what  was 
usually  considered  legal  evidence.  If  their  lordships  would 
allow  him,  he  would  state  in  few  words  w hat  his  case  was. 
Here  were  circumstances  which,  when  coupled  with  oppor- 
tunity, were  said  to  lead  to  a  demonstration  of  the  guilt  of  the 
parties.  That  opportunity  alone  should  be  evidence  of  guilt 
against  one  was  a  proposition  that  he  was  sure  none  of  their 
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lordships  would  allow  for  a  moment,  fie  admitted  that  if 
acts  of  indecent  familiarity  were  seen — if  the  same  parties 
vvere  observed  seeking  opportunities  of  criminal  intercourse — 
then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  further ;  but  the  circum- 
stances ought  to  be  before  them  with  the  same  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  the  opportunities. 

"  It  was  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  long  argument  to 
show  the  Character  of  the  witnesses.  He  would  contend  that 
Demont,  Majocchi,  Sacchi,  and  Rastelli,  were  ail  perjured. 
in  a  common  case,  after  proving  the  perjury  of  the  principal 
witnesses,  if  the  judge  did  not  stop  him  and  say  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  proceed  further,  he  would  indignantly  throw  up  his 
brief;  for  no  respectable  judge  would  suffer  a  case  to  stand 
on  minor  and  weaker  evidence,  when  its  strong  and  chief  sup- 
port was  destroyed.  What !  when  he  had  shown  that  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  witnesses  had  been  perjured,  was  he  to  be 
told  that  he  must  go  on  to  prove  that  six,  seven,  eight,  were 
also  perjured,  or  a  verdict  of  guilty  would  be  found  ?  Where 
would  be  the  safety  of  any  man,  if  this  were  the  practice  in 
courts  of  law?  Could  their  lordships  expect  it  to  be  done? 
By  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence  men  were  enabled 
to  detect  conspiracies.  They  were  often  able  to  bring  to  light 
a  foul  scheme  of  conspiracy,  by  proving  the  falsehood  and 
rottenness  of  a  certain  part  of  it.  But  that  gracious  Power, 
whose  ways  are  wisdom,  had  not  thought  it  right  to  give  the 
means  of  ascertaining  truth  beyond  the  bounds  of  necessity. 
.Men  were  only  required  to  have  that  knowledge  which  came 
within  the  limits  of  our  circumscribed  faculties.  But  on  whom 
did  justice  impose  the  burden  of  proof?  Even  those  of  .their 
lordships  least  conversant  in  law  must  know,  that  the  duty  of 
proving  a  proposition  lay  on  him  who  propounded  it — that 
the  plaintiff  had  to  make  out  his  action  satisfactorily,  or  to 
be  defeated.  And  their  lordships  would  bear  in  remembrance, 
that  he  who  sought  to  take  away  the  life  and  character  of  any 
individual,  was  bound,  by  every  law  of  nature  and  man,  to  do 
so  on  evidence  not  only  unsuspected,  but  unsuspicious.  He 
had  no  right  to  take  upon  himself  the  odious  office  of  an  accuser 
— to  drag  his  fellow-creature  before  the  bar  of  the  world,  and 
say— 'Thus  far  will  1  go,  and  no  farther.'  He  was  not  to 
say,  '  I  have  brought  you  into  court,  and,  though  1  cannot 
pro've  my  charges,  you  shall  not  leave  tire-court  without  a  sus- 
picion on  your  character.'  His  failure  of  proof  was  the  jus- 
tification of  the  accused.  Since  the  day  in  which  the  folly 
and  superstition  of  their  ancestors  first  led  their  victims  through 
fiery  ordeals  and  over  burning  plough-shares,  no  man  had  evei 
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been  called  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  been  compelled  to 
prove  his  innocence  in  the  first  instance. 

"  He  would  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  facts 
which  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  had  boldly  stated 
that  they  had  proved,  which  they  said  were  irreconcileable  with 
innocence,  and  were  the  certain  forerunners  of  guilt  and  infa- 
my. The  first  trait  was  the  conduct  of  the  queen  towards 
Pergami.  The  Attorney- General,  commenting  with  great  in- 
genuity on  the  facts  of  the  case,  had  adverted  to  the  general 
principles  which  govern  human  life,  and  had  said  that,  if  they 
were  to  be  depended  upon,  it  was  clear  that  the  queen  had 
so  conducted  herself  towards  Pergami  that  guilt  must  neces- 
sarily have  occurred  between  them.  '  1  will  show  you,'  said  the 
Attorney-General,  '  that  she  was  so  much  under  the  control, 
power,  and  influence  of  this  domineering  paramour,  that  his 
will  was  her  way,  and  that  his  pleasure,  was  her  rule ;  and  if, 
(continued  he,)  I  prove  these  facts,  it  is  clear  they  can  have 
only  arisen  from  the  last  favours  having  been  granted  to  her 
paramour.'  The  natural  effect  of  such  intercourse,  he  added, 
was  to  alter  the  respect  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  par- 
ties, and  to  destroy  the  decen«y  and  decorum  which  ought 
always  to  be  observed  between  a  person  of  royal  rank  and  one 
in  the  capacity  of  a  menial  servant.  When  once  a  princess 
had  thus  debased  herself,  it  occasioned  in  the  low  individual, 
the  object  of  her  passion,  a  degree  of  assumption  and  free- 
dom to  which  otherwise  he  would  have  made  no  pretensions. 
This  was  the  case  here,  said  the  Attorney -General :  Pergami 
became  more  haughty  ;  he  took  upon  himself  an  air  of  greater 
importance,  which  grew  more  and  more  as  the  intercourse 
proceeded.  Now  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  would  undertake  to 
prove,  that  no  such  freedom,  no  such  familiarity,  no  such 
importance,  had  ever  taken  place ;  that  there  had  been  no 
want  of  respect,  that  there  had  been  no  want  of  regard  to  all 
the  decorums  of  life  in  either  or  both  of  these  two  parties. 

"  Their  lordships  would  feel  that  he  would  not  be  properly 
discharging  his  duty,  if,  after  having  made  such  a  bold  asser- 
tion, he  did  not  point  out  to  them  the  evidence- by  which  that 
assertion  was  most  indisputably  proved.  First,  he  would  refer 
their  lordships  to  the  adverse  evidence,  and  would  call  upon 
them  to  consider  how  far  it  was  deserving  of  any  credit.  '1  he 
first  witness  called  was  Majocchi,  and  alter  him  came  several 
others  equally  respectable.  What  did  Majocchi  say  ?  That 
there  was  rather  a  familiarity.  What  could  their  lordships 
think,  when  they  found  that  this  man,  the  chosen  witness  of 
the  prosecution,  who  had  been  nurtured  to  betray  his  mistress, 
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bore  them  out  in  their  assertion  no  further  than  this  ?  Was 
there,  asked  the  Solicitor-General,  an  apparent  distance  kept 
up  between  the  princess  and  Pergami,  or  was  there  an  appa- 
rent intimacy  and  friendship  between  them  ? — Rather,  replied 
Majocchi,  a  familiarity.  Their  lordships  would  no  doubt  ob- 
serve the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  question  was  put — it 
was  put  with  his  learned  friend's  (the  Solicitor-General's)  usual 
ingenuity,  who  during  the  whole  of  this  case  had  formed  his 
questions  in  such  a  manner  as  led  the  witness  easily  to  collect 
on  which  side  his  answer  was  wanted.  Demon t,  in  reply  to 
a  question  put  to  her,  said,  that  from  the  moment  they  reached 
Naples,  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  became  very  familiar 
one  towards  the  other  ;  but  being  asked  whether  she  had  made 
any  observation  as  to  their  conduct  during  their  residence  at 
Milan  and  the  Villa  Villani,  she  had  replied,  '  No,  I  made  no 
observations,  only  that  they  were  very  free  one  towards  the 
other.'  He  thought,  however,  from  what  he  had  both  heard 
and  seen  of  that  witness,  that  she  was  as  likely  to  make  obser- 
vations as  any  person  whom  he  ever  kuew  :  but  all  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  could  get  from  her  was,  that  they 
were  very  free  one  to  the  other.  Now,  with  the  exception  of 
the  testimony  of  the  two  masons,  who,  it  could  not  be  denied, 
were  most  admirable  judges  of  decorum  and  propriety,  and 
who  had  said  that  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  walked 
arm  in  arm,  like  husband  and  wife,  they  would  not  find  any 
other  evidence  called  by  the  prosecution  to  support  this  charge 
of  familiarity. 

"He  would  nest  call  upon  their  lordships  to  consider  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given  to  rebut  this  charge,  and  he 
would  now  present  to  them  twelve  most  respectable  witnesses, 
who  could  speak  not  only  to  the  time  when  it  was  charged 
that  this  intimacy  was  at  its  height,  but  who  had  also  been 
about  her  majesty  from  the  time  she  arrived  at  Naples  till  the 
time  she  had  left  Rome.  What  was  their  testimony  ?  He 
would  not  dishonour  it  by  comparing  it  with  that  which  had 
been  given  on  the  other  side.  The  Earl  of  Guilford  deposed, 
that  between  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  he  had  never 
seen  any  improper  familiarities,  and  that  he  had  never  per- 
ceived her  royal  highness  bestow  any  particular  attentions 
upon  Pergami.  Being  asked  about  the  deportment  of  Per- 
gami to  her  royal  highness,  he  said  that  there  was  nothing  par 
ticular  in  it — that  it  was  very  respectful ;  and  afterwards  added, 
that  the  manners  of  Pergami  were  perfectly  unobtrusive,  and 
not  at  all  forward.  Lord  Glenbervie  stated,  that  her  royal 
highness' s  behaviour  to  Pergami  was  that  of  a  mistress  of 
rank  to  her  servant  waiting  behind  her — that  his  behaviour  to 
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wards  her  was  becoming  his  situation — and  that,  if  there  had 
been  any  thing  disrespectful  in  it,  which  there  was  not,  he 
must  have  observed  it.  The  next  witness  examined  upon 
that  point  was  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  whose  testimony  had 
been  given  in  the  most  fair  and  honourable  manner,  but  whose 
testimony  had  not  been  most  fairly  treated  by  his  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side.  Her  ladyship,  who  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  what  passed  between  her  royal  high- 
ness and  Pergami,  deposed  that  Pergami  conducted  himself 
in  the  common  way  that  a  person  in  his  situation  would  natu- 
rally conduct  himself  towards  her  royal  highness.  That  cir- 
cumstance well  deserved  their  lordships'  most  serious  atten- 
tion, inasmuch  as  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  in  her  royal 
highness's  suite  in  March  and  April,  1815,  when  it  is  alleged 
that  this  criminal  intercourse  was  at  its  full  height.  Was  her 
ladyship  so  destitute  of  the  ordinal y  powers  of  observation, 
as,  if  any  thing  improper  had  occurred  in  her  royal  highness's 
conduct,  to  let  it  pass  unnoticed  ?  Or  was  she  so  destitute  of 
faith  as  to  say  that  she  had  not  noticed  it,  when  she  actually 
had  done  so?  Their  lordships  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
her  credibility :  and  as  to  her  talent,  the  house  at  large  were 
able  to  judge  of  that  by  the  ample  portion  of  it  which  she 
had  shown  in  her  examination  at  the  bar,  whilst  those  who  had 
the  honour  of  her  private  acquaintance  knew  well  that  in  talent 
and  ability  she  soared  far  above  the  usual  standard  of  her  sex. 
What,  then,  did  this  lady  say  of  her  royal  highness's  general 
treatment  of  her  servants  ?  That  she  treated  them  all  with 
great  condescension,  and  that  she  talked  no  otherwise  to  Per- 
gami than  she  did  to  Sicard,  and  various  other  persons  in 
her  family. 

"  The  Earl  of  Llandaff  said,  that  he  never  perceived  any 
thing  of  an  improper  condition  in  her  royal  highness's  con- 
duct; and  declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  calculated  or 
likely  to  reflect  disgrace  upon  the  country.  Mr.  Craven 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  observed  any  impropriety  of  con- 
duct or  any  degrading  familiarity  between  her  royal  highness 
and  Pergami,  and  that  too,  neither  at  Naples,  v^here  Pergami 
waited  behind  her  chair  as  a  courier,  nor  subsequently  w  lien 
he  dined  at  the  same  table  with  her.  Sir  Win.  Gell  gave  simi- 
lar evidence,  when  a  question  was  put  to  him,  such  as  had 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  previously  put  in  a  court  of  justice. 
But  of  that  question  he  did  not  intend  to  complain  :  for,  give 
him  but  an  honest  witness,  and  any  question  they  chose  might 
be  put  to  him.  Give  him  but  a  man  who  cared  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath,  and  who  regarded  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  to  be  held  among  his  fellow-men,   and  in  a  case  like  Me 
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present  he  would  say,  'Away  with  all  the  technicalities  of 
law,  away  with  all  the  forms  usually  observed  in  examination, 
cross-examination,  and  re-examination — ask  him  what  ques- 
tions you  like — my  client's  conduct  is  pure  and  honest,  is  vir- 
tuous and  honourable,  and  will  bear  the  most  rigid  examination 
to  which  you  can  submit  it.'  To  return,  however,  to  the  ques- 
tion he  had  mentioned — it  was  as  follows  : — '  Did  you  ever 
observe  any  thing  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
towards  Pergami,  in  her  conduct,  manners,  conversation,  or 
looks,  to  induce  you  to  entertain  an  idea  that  there  was  an 
adulterous  intercourse  between  them  ? '  He  called  upon  their 
lordships  to  consider  the  effect  of  that  question,  and  of  the 
answer  which  must  have  been  returned  to  it,  if  ever,  during 
the  whole  course  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell's  attendance  on  her  royal 
highness  at  Naples — if  ever,  during  the  three  or  four  months 
which  he  passed  in  her  society,  after  he  rejoined  her — there 
had  escaped  from  her,  in  the  wantonness  of  joy  and  the  exu- 
berance of  gaiety,  one  single  word,  or  act,  or  look,  which  had 
clouded  his  mind  with  even  a  transient  suspicion  ?  Gracious 
God  !  was  the  Queen  of  England  to  be  tried,  not  by  facts, 
but  by  suspicions,  which  by  possibility  might  have  existed  in 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  she  had  lived — by  suspicions, 
too,  which  arose  from  circumstances  occurring  at  moments 
when  her  whole  heart  and  soul  was  opened  to  their  view  in 
all  the  confidence  of  unsuspecting  innocence  ?  So  to  be  tried, 
and  so  to  be  acquitted,  as  Sir  Wm.  Gell  had  acquitted  her 
royal  highness,  was  unparalleled  in  history.  What,  however, 
was  his  answer  to  that  most  extraordinary  question  ? — '  Upon 
my  honour  1  never  saw  the  princess  speak  to  Pergami  but  on 
matters  of  business,  though  I  was  in  the  house  for  three 
months  at  once  with  them.'  He  was  then  asked,  *  Can  you 
give  a  more  distinct  answer  to  that  question  ?'  and  he  replied, 
*  I  never  did.'  And  yet  his  learned  friends,  after  that  answer, 
intended,  he  believed,  to  call  upon  their  lordships  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  of  guilt  upon  facts,  of  whose  innocent  nature  he, 
who  had  seen  them,  had  never  entertained  even  a  shadow  of 
doubt. 

"  But  he  expected  to  be  told  that  the  individuals  whose 
testimony  he  had  just  read  to  them,  were  individuals  of  ex- 
alted rank  and  character,  and  that  her  royal  highness  was, 
therefore,  on  her  guard  against  them.  To  obviate  any  diffi- 
culty which  might  arise  from  that  argument,  he  would  intro- 
duce to  their  lordships  a  witness  of  another  class  in  society — 
he  meant  Mr.  Sicard.  Being  asked  what  was  the  manner  of 
her  royal  highness  to  her  servants  generally,  he  replied,  f  Un- 
common kind,  almost  to  a  fault.'     Being  asked  whether  he 
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had  made  any  observations  on  Pergami's  manner,  he  replied 
that  his  behaviour  always  was  proper :  and  being  asked  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  seen  any  impropriety  or  familiarity  between 
her  royal  highness  and  Pergami,  he  emphatically  answered — 
'  Never,  never.'  Their  lordships,  he  trusted,  would  ponder 
upon  what  this  old  servant  of  the  queen  had  said — that  she 
was  '  uncommon  kind  to  her  servants,  almost  to  a  fault.'  He 
had  for  20  years  experienced  that  kindness.  How  melancholy, 
then,  must  it  have  been  to  him  to  find  that  that  very  kindness 
and  benevolence  which  had  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew 
her,  whether  they  attended  upon  her  in  a  menial  capacity,  or 
the  higher  satisfaction  of  enjoying  her  society,  was  at  last 
charged  against  her  in  order  to  destroy  her.  She  had  forgiven 
the  ruffian  Credi,  though  he  had  conspired,  with  other  traitors, 
to  blast  her  honour.  She  had  also  forgiven  others  who  had 
evinced  the  same  malignant  and  diabolical  disposition  towards 
her ;  and,  therefore,  he  trusted  that  he  might  be  forgiven  for 
saying,  that  he  hailed  with  pleasure  the  testimony  which 
Sicard  had  given  with  such  feeling  to  her  general  benevolence. 
Whilst  it  was  the  duty  of  himself  and  his  learned  friends  to 
harass  the  attention  of  their  lordships  with  nauseous  questions 
regarding  her  majesty's  up-risings  and  down-lyings — rquestions 
necessary  indeed  to  her  defence,  but  still  nauseous — it  was 
still  some  satisfaction  to  them  to  find  that  she  had  invariably 
paid  the  utmost  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  that  she 
was  as  remarkable  for  the  kindness  which  she  had  extended 
to  others,  as  she  was  for  the  reverse  of  it  which  she  had  ex- 
perienced herself. 

"He  next  came  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Holland,  who, 
when  interrogated  as  to  the  conduct  of  Pergami,  towards  her 
royal  highness,  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  it  otherwise 
than  unpresuming  and  respectful.  He  would  ask  the  Attor- 
ney-General what  had  become  of  his  opening  speech  ?  A 
freedom  and  a  presumption  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  not  have  been  shown !  Was  that  the  case  here  ?  Quite 
the  reverse,  as  Dr.  Holland  proved.  Being  afterwards  asked, 
'Have  you  ^at  any  time  observed  on  the  part  of  her  royal 
highness  any  conduct  calculated  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
character  of  this  country?'  he  replied,  'I  believe  I  can 
answer  decidedly  not.'  'Her  royal  highness's  demeanour  to- 
wards all  her  servants  was  extremely  familiar.  I  should  say 
at  once  that  I  never  observed  any  difference  between  her  man- 
ners to  Pergami  and  her  manners  to  any  other  of  her  ser- 
vants ;  I  may  be,  perhaps,  allowed  to  add  to  that,  to  her  prin- 
cipal servants.'  Now  he  would  ask,  whether"  it  was  possible 
that  a  woman,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  passion  as  had 
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been  imputed  to  her  royal  highness,  carried  away  as  her  royal 
highness  was  said  to  have  been  by  its  extreme  violence,  could 
have  veiled  its  ardour  so  much,  and  at  such  different  times,  as 
not  to  allow  any  respectable  evidence  to  be  produced  regard- 
ing it?  A  witness  of  the  name  of  Mills  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  their  lordships,  who  had  spoken  to  her  conduct 
on  three  distinct  occasions  at  which  he  had  had  an  opportur 
nity  of  witnessing  it.  He  deposed  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  smallest  impropriety  of  conduct  in  her  royal  highness  or 
Pergami.  He  deposed  that  he  had  not  seen  any  difference  in 
the  general  appearance  of  her  royal  highness's  household 
between  the  three  periods  which  he  had  mentioned.  In  reply 
to  another  question,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
thing  in  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 
towards  each  other,  in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  the  English  empire,  or  likely  to  wound  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  country;  and  that,  independently  of  her  royal 
highness's  conduct  towards  Pergami,  he  had  never  in  any 
other  respect  perceived  that  her  royal  highness  conducted 
herself  either  in  public  or  private  in  any  way  to  which  a  just 
exception  could  be  taken.  It  was  likewise  clear,  that  even 
down  to  1820  Pergami  treated  her  majesty  with  the  utmost 
respect.  That  was  a  point  deserving  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  their  lordships ;  because,  if  the  decencies  of  life 
had  been  once  violated  between  her  royal  highness  and  Per- 
gami, if  Pergami  had  ever  once  treated  her  royal  highness 
with  disrespect,  he  called  upon  his  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  to  show  by  what  process  of  the  human  mind,  by 
what  analysis  of  the  human  character,  by  what  mode  of 
reasoning — if  indeed  reasoning  had  ever  been  employed  in 
the  whole  of  this  case— it  now  happened  that  respect  towards 
an  individual  returned  after  it  had  once  been  destroyed.  Mr. 
Attorney-General  might  as  well  state  that  a  stream  of  water 
can  flow  up  to  the  source  from  which  it  sprung,  or  that  any 
other  impossibility  was  capable  of  proof.  The  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  towards  Pergami,  and  of  Pergami  again 
towards  her  royal  highness,  was  the  same  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  their  acquaintance.. 

"  He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
evidence  of  Lieut.  Hownam.  He  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
any  thing  in  her  royal  highness's  conduct  that  was  improper, 
indecent,  or  degrading  to  her  high  statjon  ;  and  that  he  neyer 
saw  her  royal  highness  walk  arm  in  arm  with  Pergami  until 
he  began  to  dine  regularly  at  her  royal  highness's  table.  He 
now  came  to  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Olivieri,  who  said  that 
Pergami's  conduct  was  the  conduct  of  a  respectful  servant! 
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and  the  time  of  which  he  spoke  was  the  years  1818  and  1819. 
He  described  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  her  royal  high- 
ness towards  the  gentlemen  of  her  suite  generally  to  have 
been  affable,  but  at  the  same  time  dignified.  He  next  came 
to  the  last  witness  who  had  made  any  depositions  on  this 
head — it  was  Captain  Vassali :  he  was  the  last  of  the  12  wit- 
nesses whom  he  had  promised  to  bring  forward ;  and  he 
deposed  that,  from  the  first  moment  in  which  he  entered  the 
queen's  service  to  the  last,  he  never  saw  her  commit  any  ac- 
tion that  was  disgraceful  or  improper.  He  trusted  that  he 
might  now  say  that,  by  the  mass  of  evidence  which  he  had 
just  brought  forward,  be  had  completely  demonstrated  the 
proposition  with  which  he  had  set  out,  viz.  that  the  queen's 
conduct  was  consistent  with  the  relative  situation  of  herself 
and  Pergami,  and  was  destitute  of  all,  even  the  slightest,  cri- 
minality. The  ground  which  his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General,  had  so  ingeniously  laid  for  the  support  of  his  other 
charges,  was  therefore  withdrawn  from  under  his  feet,  and  he 
was,  in  consequence,  left  to  combat  with  his  (Dr.  Lushing- 
ton's)  assertions,  without  having  the  power  of  proving  any 
crime  against  his  illustrious  client. 

"  The  next  charge  against  her  majesty  was,  that  she  had 
parted  with  all  her  English  attendants.  This  charge  was  of 
the  same  nature  with  many  others  which  had  been  introduced 
into  this  bill :  individually  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  them  ; 
but  they  had  been  formed  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity  into 
a  consistent  whole,  in  the  hope  that,  though  nobody  might  be 
convinced  of  her  majesty's  guilt  by  any  one  of  them  singly,  a 
conviction  of  it  might  be  established  by  all  of  them  taken 
collectively.  Now  his  mode  of  disposing  of  this  case  would 
be  by  showing,  that,  both  singly  and  collectively,  the  facts 
charged  were  unsatisfactory  for  the  establishment  of  guilt. 
On  the  charge  which  he  was  now  going  to  discuss  his  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney-General,  had  said,  '  Here  was  a  fact 
which  could  leave  no  doubt  of  her  majesty's  criminality.  It 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  in  a  few  words  to  speak  volumes.' 
His  learned  friend  had  put  the  case  thus — '  The  queen  having 
formed  this  intimacy,  and,  fearful  of  the  infamy  and  disgrace 
which  it  was  calculated  to  bring  upon  her,  began  to  estrange 
herself  more  and  more  from  the  natives  of  England,  and  by 
one  ingenious  contrivance  or  another  displaced  all  the  English 
who  had  originally  formed  her  suite,  in  order  that  she  might 
indulge  her  wantonness  in  secret,  and  without  fear  or  chance 
of  detection.'  Now  he  called  upon  their  lordships  to  reflect 
how  far  this  accusation  had  been  proved  by  the  evidence,  as 
it  stoud  at  present.     One  of  the  first  persons  who  went  abroad 
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with  her  majesty,  was  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  proved  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  her  in  1814,  on  account  of  his 
health  and  family ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1819, 
he  had  received  a  communication  from  her,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  prepared  to  g»  and  meet  her  majesty  at  Dover 
Next  came  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  who  had  informed  their 
lordships  that  she  had  left  the  queen  at  Leghorn,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  arrangement  which  had  been  made  previously 
to  her  joining  her  majesty.  That  ,fact  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  story 
rested,  that  the  queen  had  voluntarily  parted  with  her  suite. 
What,  then,  would  theif  lordships  think  of  it  when  they  found 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  saying,  in  answer  to  the  question — ■ 
'  Had  any  application  been  made  to  your  ladyship  to  join  her 
royal  highness  in  Germany  before  you  took  the  resolution  of 
quitting  ?  Yes,  there  had.'  This  application,  it  was  afterwards 
proved  in  evidence,  was  made  in  1817,  immediately  after  her 
royal  highness  had  returned  from  her  long  voyage,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  Attorney-General,  she  was  spending  night  and 
day  in  the  indulgence  of  a  passion  which  had  never  existed 
except  in  the  prurient  imaginations  ©f  his  learned  friend's  wit- 
nesses. At  that  time,  however,  if  the  Attorney-General  was 
to  be  believed,  she  had  sent  for  Lady  C.  Lindsay  to  witness 
the  depth  of  disgrace  and  infamy  to  which  she  had  sunk. 
But  where  was  the  man  who  could  believe  such  a  statement  ? 
No,  the  very  sending  back  for  Lady  C.  Lindsay  at  that  hour 
did,  as  the  Attorney-General  had  expressed  it,  indeed  speak 
volumes ;  it  bespoke  a  conviction  of  innocence  on  the  part 
of  her  majesty — a  consciousness  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear 
if  the  whole  of  her  conduct  were  made  known  in  England. 

"  If  it  were  necessary  to  follow  this  charge  further  in  detail, 
he  could  adduce  other  evidence  of  the  same  nature;  but, 
before  he  proceeded  to  do  that,  he  must  point  out  to  their 
lordships  an  attempt  which  the  Attorney-General  had  made, 
not  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  but  to 
find  out  whether  she  might  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
entertained  opinions  derogatory  from  the  character  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  It  was  indeed  well  worthy  of  those  who 
conducted  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  it  was  consistent  with 
their  general  spirit,  it  was  in  accordance  with  every  thing  they 
had  done  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  transactions, 
to  violate  the  confidence  which  ought  always  to  exist  between 
the  husband  and  the  wife,  and  by  such  means  to  bring  forth 
facts,  which,  by  the  impudence  and  infamy  of  one  of  them, 
might  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  character  of  both.  He 
felt  nothing  but  pity  and  commiseration  for  his  learned  friends, 
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who  had  been  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  this  proffered 
testimony  ;  but  he  felt  indignation,  abhorrence,  and  detestation 
for  him,  who  had  furnished  such  means  of  knowledge,  for  him 
who  had  basely  endeavoured,  by  his  own  infamy,  to  injure  the 
honour  of  his  wife,  and  to  blast  the  character  of  his  queen. 
Such  an  instance  of  gratuitous  infamy,  he  would  venture  to 
affirm,  was  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
cords of  any  court  of  justice — no,  not  even  in  the  annals  of  the 
Old  Bailey.  And,  after  all,  what  did  it  come  to.  Though 
even  the  contents  of  these  confidential  papers  had  not  been 
inquired  into,  it  appeared  that  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  never, 
in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  saw  any  impropriety  in  her 
majesty's  conduct,  but  that  the  reports  which  were  in  circu- 
lation had  made  an  impression  on  her  mind.  That  these  re- 
ports made  such  an  impression,  and  that  that  impression  ope- 
rated as  an  inducement  on  the  mind  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
say to  quit  her  majesty's  service,  were  facts  which  he  would 
not  deny,  for  they  made  a  part  of  the  case  on  which  the  de- 
fence was  rested. 

"He  now  came  to  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven,  who  had  sworn 
that,,  instead  of  being  dismissed  by  her  majesty  on  her  arrival 
on  the  continent,  he  had  stayed  with  her  four  months  longer 
than  he  intended  when  he  quitted  England.  Sir  W.  Gell,  too^ 
swore  that  he  left  her  majesty  because  he  had  the  gout,  and 
that  he  returned  to  her  service  after  the  long  voyage.  This 
was  the  evidence  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  who  actually  did  return  to 
the  service  of  her  majesty,  and  remained  with  her  in  the  cha^- 
racter  of  joint-chamberlain  with  Pergami.  Here,  then,  was 
another  instance  of  the  alleged  dismissal  of  her  majesty's  Eng- 
lish attendants.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Holland  upon  this  sub- 
ject went  to  the  same  point. 

"  So  much  for  the  queen's  voluntarily  getting  rid  of  her 
English  suite.  But  there  was  another  thing  connected  with 
this  charge,  which  formed  a  strange  and  striking  anomaly  in 
the  conduct  of  her  majesty ;  for  it  appeared  that  when  she 
bad,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  King's  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, secured  this  seclusion  from  English  society— when  she  had 
thus  stopped  up  every  avenue  through  which  her  conduct 
might  be  observed — she  at  that  moment  called  Lieut.  How- 
liam,  an  Englishman,  to  ner  side.  She  was  so  fascinated  by 
the  charms  of  Pergami's  company,  that  all  her  English  at- 
tendants were  sent  away  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  Lieut.  How- 
nam  was  found  by  her  side  for  three  years  ! 

"  He  had  thus  disposed  of  these  two  heads  of  accusation ; 
and  he  next  came  to  one,  the  consideration  of  which  would 
not  occupy  their  lordships'  attention  two  minutes.     It  had 
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been  said  that  the  Queen  of  England  had  not  only  got  rid  of  all 
her  English  suite,  but  that,  forgetful  of  the  ordinary  decorum 
that  became  her  station,  she  had  avoided  all  society  of  rank 
and  consequence.  Now,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
case,  there  was  not  one  syllable  of  evidence  to  support  that 
allegation.  He  would  not  detain  their  lordships  by  reciting 
the  names  of  all  the  witnesses  who  had  negatived  the  fact, 
nor  would  he  overhaul  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses  that 
related  to  this  charge,  for  their  lordships  would  say  that  that 
testimony  was  superabundant.  To  the  evidence  of  one  or 
two  of  those  persons,  however,  he  should  advert.  Dr.  Hol- 
land had  stated,  that  her  majesty  was  visited  by  all  the  nobi- 
lity while  in  Italy,  and  that  at  Genoa  she  was  visited  by  ail  the 
English  who  resided  there.  Thus,  while  she  was  opening  her 
hospitable  door  for  the  reception  of  these  English,  that  was 
the  very  time  fixed  on  by  Demont  for  asserting  the  reverse. 
He,  however,  was  willing  to  take  the  act  against  the  assertion, 
even  if  the  assertion  had  come  from  the  mouth  of  a  respect- 
able witness.  There  was  not  in  fact  a  single  court,  in  Europe 
or  in  Africa,  to  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  did  not  go,  and 
every  where  she  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect  and  at- 
tentioii.  One  of  the  witnesses,  in  describing  the  esteem  and 
attention  which  her  majesty's  deportment  every  where  com- 
manded, had  used,  as  their  lordships  would  perceive,  almost 
the  very  words  of  one  of  the  right  hon.  colleagues  of  the  noble 
author  of  this  bill,  who,  to  the  honour  of  human  nature,  dis- 
claimed all  part  in  the  present  prosecution.  There  was,  in- 
deed, one  exception,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her  majesty 
had  been  received  at  foreign  courts,  and  that  exception  was 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.  And  why  ?  How  difficult  it  was.to 
solve  that  question!  At  that  court  was  my  Lord  Stewart 
ambassador.  At  that  court  the  brother  of  my  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  resided.  And  what  was  he  besides  ?  why,  he  was  the 
patron  and  employer  of  Majocchi,  the  principal  dealer  in  per- 
jury. Here,  then,  was  the  reason  for  the  exception — a 
reason  which  would  weigh  on  their  lordships'  minds,  so  long 
as  truth  and  justice  were  the  objects  they  had  in  view. 

"  There  was  one  other  circumstance  to  which  he  would 
briefly  advert.  '  How  can  you,'  said  the  Attorney-General, 
'  account  for  the  rapid  promotion  of  this  obscure  individual  ? 
Here  we  see  him  at  first  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  courier, 
and  scarce  seven  or  eight  months  elapse,  when  we  find  him 
raised  to  the  office  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen.'  Let  their 
lordships  look  if  this  circumstance  was  not  capable  of  being- 
explained.  What  said  the  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  Pergami  ? 
Mr.  Craven  stated,  that  the  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  re- 
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commended  Pergami  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, and  superior  to  his  situation.  Sir  W.  Gell  said,  that 
he  was  of  a  respectable  family,  which  had  fallen  into  distress 
during  the  French  revolution  :  and  the  same  witness  stated, 
that  Pergami  had  lived  with  Gen.  Pino  as  a  confidential  friend; 
and  again,  that  he  was  not  looked  on  as  a  servant,  but  as  a 
friend.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  that  the  person  who  re- 
commended Pergami  to  him  said  he  was  above  the  office  he 
was  going  to  enter,  and  hoped  that  if  he  behaved  well,  of 
which  he  had  no  doubt,  he  would  be  gradually  advanced. 
Now,  it  was  not  till  after  her  majesty  had  had  five  months' 
experience  of  his  good  conduct,  that  she  advanced  him  to  the 
office  of  chamberlain,  at  a  time  when  she  was  deprived  of  the 
services  of  her  confidential  servant,  Sicard.  And  what  were 
the  circumstances  that  induced  her,  or,  he  might  rather  say, 
compelled  her,  to  make  such  an  appointment?  She  had  left 
this  country  under  circumstances  of  disfavour  with  the  court; 
to  attend  on  her,  to  be  in  her  favour,  was  to  be  in  disgrace  ; 
to  have  her  countenance  was  to  forfeit  all  hopes  of  promotion, 
which  to  individuals  of  rank  in  this  country, 'who  looked  for- 
ward to  promotion,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from 
accompanying  her  majesty.  How  difficult,  then,  must  it  have 
been  to  get  a  person  qualified  for  this  situation,  especially 
when  it  was  recollected,  that  from  the  day  on  which  she  left 
England,  at  least  from  the  day  on  which  she  arrived  at  Milan, 
she  had  been  beset  with  spies  and  informers  ?  And  at  Genoa 
it  appeared,  that  if  her  personal  safety  was  not  actually  endan- 
gered, she  was  suffering  under  apprehensions,  which  she  had 
stated  to  Lieut.  Hownam,  and  which  made  her  require  the 
presence  of  some  person  to  protect  her.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, when  their  lordships  saw  how  he  had  conducted  him- 
self since  he  had  been  in  her  service,  with  what  respect  he 
treated  her  majesty  from  the  first  hour  he  entered  her  house 
down  to  the  year  1820,  he  thought  their  lordships  must 
be  convinced  that  no  suspicion  attached  to  the  promotion 
of  this  individual. 

"  They  had  been  told  that  Pergami  was  omnipotent  in  the 
control  which  he  exercised  over  her  majesty ;  but  he  (Dr. 
Lushington)  denied  that  to  be  the  evidence  of  any  one  wit- 
ness whatsoever.  If  the  queen  had  been  under  the  influence 
of  a  guilty  passion,  Pergami  would  have  commanded  her  as 
a  slave  from  the  first  hour  that  she  had  condescended  to  court 
his  favour.  Favourites,  their  lordships  knew,  had  seldom 
much  mercy  or  consideration  ;  but  that  they  should  forget 
their  own  interests,  would  be  strange  indeed.  How  would  it 
have  been  with  Pergami  ?     The  first  hour  of  a  guilty  inter- 
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course  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
his  reign.  Her  majesty  would  have  known  no  pleasure  but  in 
obeying  his  commands,  no  duty  but  in  consulting  his  pleasure. 
Would  she  have  thought  of  abandoning  the  delights  and  joys 
of  an  Italian  climate,  for  a  journey  so  arduous  and  fatiguing 
that  few  would  have  had  courage  to  undertake  it,  when  she 
might  have  remained — nay,  when  she  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  remain  there  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  this 
individual's  society  ?  if  we  were  to  take  human  nature  for  our 
guide — if  the  actions  of  individuals  were  to  be  judged  by 
that  standard,  conduct  so  inconsistent  as  this  had  never 
been  seen. 

"  Their  lordships  must  have  perceived  with  what  boldness 
his  learned  friends,  relying  on  the  assertions  with  which  they 
were  armed,  had  opened  the  first  grand  scene  of  this  drama. 
The  King's  Attorney-General,  all  confidence,  all  reliance  on 
sources  which  had  since  failed,  exclaimed,  '  Now  I  will  lead 
you  to  the  bridal  bed  !  I  will  now  show  you  the  consummation 
by  proofs  and  by  evidence  !  Not  a  doubt  shall  remain  of  the 
guilt  which  I  have  charged  !'  Now  they  came  to  this  scene, 
and  venture  to  say  he  did,  that  this  had  been  proved,  as  had 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  case,  to  be  false.  The  evidence  on 
this  subject  was  even  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  related  to 
the  Sinigaglia  journey,  and  the  falsehoods  of  Sacchi.  He 
was  compelled  to  advert  to  this  circumstance,  merely  to  bring 
in  one  or  two  observations,  not  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
tread  the  same  ground  that  had  been  so  ably  gone  over  by  his 
learned  friend  on  the  two  former  days.  On  the  9th  Novem- 
ber, the  second  night  after  the  queen's  arrival  at  Naples, 
adultery  was  charged  to  have  taken  place.  Now,  let  their 
lordships  mark  the  evidence  by  which  this  charge  was  borne 
out.  Her  majesty  arrives  at  Naples  on  the  8th ;  she  goes  to 
a  concert  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  and  to  the  opera  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th.  Demont,  on  whose  testimony  the  story 
of  the  adultery  rested,  had  fixed  the  time  of  the  adultery  on 
the  second  night  after  the  queen's  arrival  at  Naples,  and  yet 
she  said  that  that  night  her  majesty  told  her  she  was  going  to 
the  opera.  But,  whether  the  scene  was  laid  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  or  of  the  10th,  there  was  now  ample  proof  to  show 
that  the  whole  was  false.  They  had  it  from  Demont,  or  ra- 
ther on  the  assertion  of  the  King's  Attorney-General,  that  W. 
Austin  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  removed  to  a  separate 
room  from  that  in  which  her  majesty  slept.  Now,  instead  of 
its  being  proved  that  Austin  was  removed  to  another  room  for 
the  first  time,  mark  what  was  stated  by  their  own  witness. 
'  Win.  Austin  generally  slept  in  her  royal  highness's  room.' 
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Such  was  the  manner  in  which  this  statement  was  borne  out, 
even  on  the  showing  of  the  witness  who  was  to  prove  it ;  but 
how  did  the  matter  stand  now  ? 

»  "  It  was  proved  by  two  witnesses,  Sir  Wm.  Gell  and  Wm. 
CarringUJn,  that  prior  to  her  majesty's  arrival  at  Naples,  Austin 
sometimes  slept  in  another  room  ;  and  Carrington  stated,  on 
those  occasions  he  had  made  the  bed  for  him.  Mr.  Craven 
had  further  proved,  that  he  had  advised  the  queen  not  to  allow 
Wm.  Austin  to  sleep  in  her  room,  because  he  was  too  old. 
Thus  stood  the  facts  as  to  Austin's  being  removed  from  her 
majesty's  room,  for  the  first  time,  on  her  arrival  at  Naples. 
But  then  came  Sicard,  who  said,  that  Austin  actually  slept  in 
her  majesty's  room  during  the  first  week  that  she  was  at 
Naples.  If  this  statement  of  Sicard's  were  true,  the  fact  of 
adultery  died,  for  he  supposed  his  learned  friends  would  not 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  adultery  had  been  committed  in  W. 
Austin's  presence.  But  even  if  Sicard  failed,  if  that  witness 
were  mistakeu  as  to  Austin's  sleeping  in  her  majesty's  room  for 
some  time  after  her  arrival  at  Naples,  there  still  remained  the 
evidence  of  the  hon.  Keppel  Craven,  who  had  sworn  that  the 
arrangement  for  Austin's  sleeping  in  a  separate  room  had  been 
made  some  time  before  their  arrival  at  Naples.  Although,  by 
the  representation  of  his  learned  friends,  her  majesty  was  that 
night  about  to  celebrate  her  hymeneal  rites,  she  puts  into  the 
next  room  to  her  this  boy  of  13  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
always  in  the  habit  of  entering  her  room  at  any  hour !  So 
much  for  Wm.  Austin. 

'*  Then  the  next  circumstance  of  suspicion,  on  this  occa* 
sion,  was  the  queen's  returning  home  early  that  evening.  But 
if  the  night  in  question  was  that  on  which  her  majesty  went  to 
the  concert,  she  could  not  have  come  home  till  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  which  hour  she  was  attended  by  Mr.  Craven. 
If  it  was  the  night  of  the  opera,  she  did  not  return  till  11 
o'clock  at  night,  when  Sir  W.  Gell  was  in  attendance,  and  a 
direct  negative  was  therefore  given  to  this  part  of  the  adultery 
scene.  It  was  said  that  Pergami's  room  was  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  to  facilitate  the  alleged  .communication  ; 
but  this  had  been  so  largely  observed  on  already  by  his  learned 
friend,  that  he  should  dismiss  it  with  the  single  remark,  that 
it  had  been  proved  Pergami  was  placed  there  by  the  direction 
of  Sicard,  to  protect  that  part  of  the  house.  Here  was  evi- 
dence which,  if  carefully  perused,  would  establish  this  as  well 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  defence,  and  show  that  the  accusa- 
tion, so  plausibly  got  up,  was  all  a  tale  of  falsehood. 

"  Then  came  another  contradiction  to  his  learned  friends 
on  the  other  side  ;  for  their  lordships  must  have  observed  that 
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his  learned  friend,  the  king's  Solicitor-General,  if  a  witness 
did  not  go  willingly  along  with  him,  drove  him  with  the  whip 
by  force  into  the  proper  track.  Thus  the  present  witness, 
Demont,  after  being  whipped  and  spurred  by  the  Solicitor- 
General,  said,  that  the  large  bed  had  the  appearance  of  more 
than  one  person  having  slept  in  it.  Nor  was  that  all ;  for 
three  days  after,  as  their  lordships  knew,  she  gave  an  addition, 
as  if  to  crown  the  whole,  of  stains  upon  the  sheets.  Now, 
if  Pergami  came  to  the  queen  that  night,  the  small  bed  was 
not  occupied :  her  majesty  must  have  occupied  the  large  bed. 
Why,  the  large  bed  had  no  sheets  on  it,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  this  very  witness !  A  bed  without  sheets  slept  in,  in 
the  winter  season,  and  by  a  lady  of  45  years  of  age !  Their 
lordships  must  have  observed,  that  on  the  subsequent  nights 
there  was  always  the  same  tale  as  to  the  bed  being  occupied 
by  two  persons.  What!  the  large  bed,  on  which  there  were 
no  sheets,  occupied  by  two  persons,  not  one  night  only,  but 
for  four  whole  months. 

"  But  he  was  aware  that  he  was  needlessly  wasting  time 
by  dwelling  on  such  an  absurdity,  especially  as  it  was  proved 
that  Pergami  during  that  time  was  for  several  weeks  confined 
to  his  own  room  by  a  hurt  from  the  kick  of  a  horse.  Still, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  confinement  of  Pergami,  the 
large  bed  had  the  appearance  of  two  persons  having  slept  in 
it.  Here,  then,  was  double  adultery  proved  with  a  vengeance. 
Oh,  how  truth  shone  forth,  and  cleared  the  innocent  from  the 
attempts  of  falsehood  and  malevolence  !  He  would  appeal  to 
their  lordships  whether  this  tale  was  consistent  with  common 
sense.  (The  learned  gentleman  here  adverted  to  several  other 
inconsistencies  in  the  evidence  of  Demont.)  Such  was  the 
evidence  of  Demont.  O  wondrous  memory !  which  appeared 
in  all  its  native  strength  when  circumstances  adverse  to  the 
queen  were  to  be  related ;  but  which  was  no  longer  to  be 
found  when  any  matter  leading  to  her  majesty's  innocence 
was  to  be  elicited.  Well  might  his  learned  friends  say,  when 
they  adverted  to  the  improbability  of  this  woman's  testimony 
— well  might  they  say,  *  Here  we  place  our  strong  reliance — 
here  we  rest  our  defence  to  this  part  of  the  case.  Why  have 
you  not  called  Annette  Preising,  who  had  made  the  beds  for 
the  preceding  two  months,  to  confirm  Demont's  testimony  ? ' 
From  the  evidence  of  Demont  herself  it  appeared  that  she 
was  not  the  bed-maker,  but  that  Annette  Preising  was  em- 
ployed to  perform  that  duty.  That  individual,  as  was  stated 
in  Rastelli's  evidence,  was  now  in  England.  Why  was  she 
not  called  to  give  her  testimony  ?  If  she  could  establish  the 
fact  which  Demont  had  stated,  her  evidence  would  have  be£n 
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invaluable,  since  it  had  been  her  duty  aud  business,  for  a  long 
period,  to  attend  to  the  beds.  His  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  had,  however,  in  the-  exercise  of  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent discretion,  abstained  from  bringing  her  fwrward — although 
they  were  willing  to  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  having 
this  witness  locked  up  in  the  buildings  in  Cotton-garden,  and 
as  ready  to  give  her  evidence  as  the  other  parties  had  been. 
But,  instead  of  producing  her  at  their  lordships'  bar,  his 
learned  friends  were  pleased  to  rest  their  case  on  the  prima 
facie  evidence  of  Demont — a  witness  who,  looking  to  all  the 
circumstances  on  which  she  had  been  contradicted,  was  un- 
worthy of  belief.  He  would  here  leave  the  evidence  of  the 
solemnization  of  those  unhallowed  rites ;  assured  that  their 
lordships  would  not  offer  up  so  great  a  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  fame,  and  honour,  and  character  of  the  queen,  on  tes- 
timony such  as  this — testimony  which  no  rational  man  could 
credit. 

"  One  word  only — and  one  word  was  almost  more  than  it 
could  bear— -on  that  part  of  the  evidence  of  Majocchi  which 
respected  the  passing  of  her  royal  highness  through  his  room. 
Majocchi  was  not  behind  hand  with  his  partner  in  the  gainful 
trade  of  perjury.  He  also  hsd  his  little  stock  of  adulterous 
facts,  to  swell  the  general  heap.  But  how  did  his  evidence 
stand  ?  Her  majesty's  counsel  had  called  a  number  of  people 
who  threw  manifest  discredit  on  his  testimony.  Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  her  royal  high- 
ness would  go  through  the  corridor  and  through  Majocchi's 
room  to  that  of  Pergami,  when  it  was  proved  that  there  was 
another  door  by  which  she  might  have  entered  ?  Suppose,  how- 
ever, he  were  willing  to  grant  the  truth  of  this  statement — 
suppose  he  were  to  say  that  the  queen  did  seek  her  way  to  this 
room  in  the  manner  described — he  would  then  ask,  if  in  en- 
deavouring to  gratify  her  unholy  desires,  she  once  entered  the 
room  where  Majocchi  was  lying,  and  having  there  discovered 
him  asleep,  she  proceeded  to  the  room  of  Pergami,  from 
whence  she  then  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  as  she  sup- 
posed, unnoticed — was  it  likely,  he  would  ask,  that  she  would 
venture  through  that  apartment  again?  Was  it  probable,  was 
it  possible,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  of  her  meeting 
any  person  in  the  ordinary  passage,  at  the  dead  of  the  night, 
that  she  would  avoid  the  passage  for  the  purpose  of  subject- 
ing herself  to  the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  encountering 
Majocchi?  The  first  time  she  might  have  been  ignorant  that 
•  Majocchi  slept  there — she  might  have  been  taken  by  surprise 
— she  might  have  been  confused,  and  in  consequence,  instead 
.of  immediately  retiring,   she  might  have  involuntarily  pro- 
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ceeded ;  but  the  second  time  she  must  have  known  to  a  cer- 
tainty, as  there  was  a  light  in  the  room,  that  a  man  slept  on 
the  couch,  and  that  if  she  passed  through  she  might  chance 
to  be  detected.  And  yet  they  were  told  that  she  continued  to 
go  that  way.  Would  any  person  in  their  senses  run  such  a 
risk  ?  Go  that  way!  She  might  do  so  through  necessity;  but 
to  proceed  through  Majocchi's  room  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
ference, when  there  was  another  communication  with  Per- 
gami's  apartment,  was  altogether  improbable.  If  there  had 
been  no  other  passage,  it  might  be  said  that  the  queen  was  so 
entirely  carried  away  by  her  passion  for  this  individual,  that  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle,  without  the  smallest  regard  for  even 
the  appearance  of  character,  she  was  determined  to  gratify 
it,  and  with  that  feeling  would  incur  every  danger  and  every 
hazard.  But,  when  there  was  another  passage  by  which  she 
might  have  privately  effected  her  object,  could  it  be  supposed 
that  she  would  act  in  a  manner  which  no  rational  mind  could 
ever  think  of  adopting  ? 

"He  would  now  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  what  wa& 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  the  masked  ball  which  her 
royal  highness  had  been  pleased  to  give  to  Murat  at  Naples. 
Their  lordships  could  not  have  forgotten  the  charge,  as  it  was 
opened  by  his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General.  He 
expatiated  on  the  indecent  dress  in  which  her  royal  highness 
appeared  on  that  occasion — he  described  it  as  a  dress  at 
which  every  delicate  mind  must  be  shocked — and  he  dwelt 
with  great  force  on  the  circumstance  that  her  royal  highness 
put  on  that  dress  in  the  presence  of  Pergami,  rather  than  in 
that  of  her  female  servant.  He  begged  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  evidence  of  Demont,  who  had  deposed 
on  these  points,  and  whose  evidence,  if  attentively  considered, 
rendered  comment  almost  unnecessary.  Demont  swore  that, 
when  her  royal  highness  appeared  as  the  Genius  of  History, 
'  she  had  her  arms  bare,  and  her  breasts  bare,  and  the  drapery 
in  the  same  way  as  people  represent  the  Muses;'  but,  from 
this  part  alone  of  her  deposition,  he  would  prove  to  their  lord- 
ships, that  the  whole  of  her  evidence  ought  to  be  dismissed 
from  their  minds. 

"  In  the  state  he  had  described  her  royal  highness  was  re- 
presented to  have  appeared  at  a  public  ball,  and,  by  so 
appearing,  she  was  said  to  have  disgusted  all  who  saw  her, 
and  to  have  disgraced  the  character  of  the  country  to  which 
she  belonged.  But  if  there  had;  been  the  least  shadow  of 
truth  in  this  infamous  statement — if  it  were  capable  of  being 
sustained  by  any  testimony  whatsoever,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Demon*—  could  a  more  favourable  opportunity  have  been 
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afforded  to  his  learned  friends  (if  those  wno  nad  inscructed 
them  would,  for  once,  allow  them  to  proceed  beyond  the 
limited  testimony  of  discarded  servants)  for  producing  some 
of  those  persons  who  were  present  at  the  ball,  who,  if  there 
were  any  foundation  for  the  slander,  might  have  shown,  as 
clearly  as  the  sun  in  meridian  splendour,  the  extent  of  that 
disgrace  and  degradation  on  which  his  learned  friends  had  laid 
so  much  stress.  Would  any  man  say  that  such  a  charge — a 
charge  which  might  have  been  so  easily  proved — should  be 
suffered  to  have  any  weight,  when  supported  only  by  the 
evidence  of  this  discarded  servant?  But  how  did  it  otherwise 
stand  ?  It  was  not  only  shaken  by  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
having  been  confirmed,  but  it  was  completely  contradicted  by 
other  evidence. 

"The  Hon.  Keppel  Craven  had  been  examined  on  this 
point  before  their  lordships.  It  was  one  on  which  evidence 
could  easily  have  been  procured,  if  her  royal  highness  had 
been  dressed  as  his  learned  friends  had  represented,  to  have 
borne  them  out  in  their  statement.  Was  the  dress  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  not  likely  to  have  caused  much  observa- 
tion ?  Were  not  all  eyes  turned  on  her,  in  order  to  detect 
even  the  smallest  deviation  from  decorum  :  Would  all  those 
who  were  at  the  ball  have  been  blind  to  her  conduct,  if  she 
had  thus  exhibited  herself?  What  was  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Keppel  Craven  ?  He  stated  that,  as  far  as  he  remembered, 
the  dress  of  her  royal  highness  was  a  white  drapery,  which 
came  up  very  high ;  and  he  added,  that  if  her  dress  had  been 
immodest  or  indecent,  he  must  have  observed  it ;  but  that  he 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  Again,  Sir  W.  Gell  stated,  that  the 
queen  had  another  dress  under  her  robe.  His  words  were— - 
'  Not  only  it  must  have  been  so,  but  I  have  a  clear  recollec- 
tion of  the  dress  her  majesty  had  on  under  it — a  dress  per- 
fectly plain,  that  caino  up  to  the  neck,  was  very  shorty  and 
had  no  train.'  He  wouM  not  trouble  their  lordships  with  fur- 
ther observations  on  this  point,  but  only  to  say  that  even 
the  recollection  of  this  charge,  which  was  so  completely  re- 
futed, ought  to  be  cast  away  from  the  minds  of  their  lord- 
ships. Connected  with  this  accusation  was  the  statement 
that  Pergami  had  been  employed  on  this  occasion  in  assisting 
the  queen  to  dress  and  undress,  and  that  her  majesty  had 
changed  all  her  clothes  while  he  was  in  the  room.  How  did 
they  find  that  statement  supported?  So  far  from  its  having 
been  proved,  it  was  given  distinctly  in  evidence  by  Sir  W. 
Gell  that  her  royal  highness  wore  an  under  dress,  which  he 
believed  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  for  the  occasion ;  and, 
with  respect  to  the  presence  of  Pergami  when  her  royal  high- 
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ness  was  dressing,  Sir  W.  Gell  stated,  l  that,  to  say  the  truth, 
he  believed  her  royal  highness  had  a  very  great  number  of 
attendants  when  she  went  up  stairs  at  the  masquerade,  at 
Naples,  to  change  her  dress :  the  door  was  opened  and  shut 
perpetually,  and  every  body  was  in  and  out  of  her  room.' 
And  yet  Demont  had  the  courage,  he  would  rather  say  the 
audacity,  to  state  to  their  lordships,  that  on  this  occasion  her 
majesty  remained  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  locked  up  in  a 
private  room  with  her  servant.  He  thought  no  particle  of 
doubt  could  be  entertained,  he  conceived  not  the  remotest 
doubt  could  operate  against  the  conviction,  that  Demout's 
evidence  was  here  entirely  overturned.  Not  even  a  shadow 
of  proof  that  she  had  spoken  the  truth  had  been  suffered  to 
remain. 

"  Another  statement  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  false, 
had  been  sworn  to  by  Demont — he  meant  the  charge  that  her 
royal  highness  had  gone,  dressed  in  a  most  indecent  and  dis- 
gusting manner,  to  a  masquerade  at  tne  theatre  of  San  Carlos. 
Mr.  Attorney-General,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  had 
been  pleased  to  state  that  the  moment  this  indecent  dress  was 
seen,  the  indignation  of  the  assembly  was  strongly  manifested, 
and  the  queen  was  compelled  to  make  a  speedy  retreat.  This 
transaction  was,  undoubtedly,  capable  of  proof,  if  it  had  oc- 
curred ;  but  it  rested  solely  on  the  evidence  of  Demont :  and, 
after  all,  it  turned  out,  on  her  cross-examination,  c  that  her 
royal  highness  had  only  an  ugly  red  dress  on ;  and  that  she, 
and  those  who  attended  her,  were  surrounded  by  troublesome 
masks.'  Sir  W.  Gell  deposed  he  that  was  present;  and  it 
appeared  that  he  had  not  heard  a  word  of  that  indignation 
which  the  Attorney-General  had  alluded  to  in  his  opening. 
Why  then,  he  contended,  was  he  justified  in  taking  this  clear 
view  of  the  question — he  was  justified  in  saying,  that  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  charge  remained  against  the  queen  with  re- 
spect to  her  conduct  during  her  residence  at  Naples,  and  that 
she  left  that  city  pure  and  perfect  in  character. 

"  He  would  pursue  the  other  charges  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  full  confidence  that  he  should  rebut  and  overturn 
them  all.  He  would  consider  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
until  he  had  entirely  disproved  them,  and  placed  the  queen 
before  their  lordships,  freed  from  all  those  scandalous  impu- 
tations which  had  been  so  unjustly  cast  upon  her  character 
and  conduct.  Nor  would  he  stop  there.  He  would  pursue 
the  inquiry  farther,  because  he  thought,  in  his  conscience,  he 
was  entitled  to  say  to  their  lordships,  that  here,  in  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  had  just  commented,  the  groundwork  of 
the  plot  was  to  be  discovered ;  here  was  the  foundation  of 
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that  edifice  of  imputed  guilt  and  profligate  criminality  which 
had  since  been  entirely  destroyed.  When  he  looked  at  the 
evidence  of  Demont — when  he  examined  it  in  all  its  parts, 
and  saw  the  consummate  art  and  artifice  with  which  it  was 
concocted — when  he  marked  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
got  up,  in  the  original  type  at  least,  and  contrasted  it,  not  with 
the  evidence  of  others,  but  the  direct  with  the  cross-examina- 
tion, he  had  a  right  to  say,  '  Here  is  the  foundation  of  the 
calumny — here  the  talents  of  Demont  have  been  successfully 
exerted — here  they  have  been  carefully  employed  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  production  of  other  charges,  and  other  crimina- 
tory circumstances,  which,  without  the  colouring  that  was  to 
be  derived  from  this  part  of  the  case,  must  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  at  once.' 

"  He  must  say  that  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side 
acted  rightly  and  wisely.  Some  of  their  witnesses  had  not 
received  much  preparation — but  why  had  they  bestowed  so 
much  pains  on  the  preparation  of  Demont?  They  did  so  on 
the  old  principle,  'Let  me  but  poison  the  source  of  the 
stream,  and  death  will  inevitably  follow  down  the  current.' 
'  Let  us,'  said  they,  '  show  that  there  was  gross  impropriety 
of  conduct  at  Naples — that  her  majesty  was  treated  with 
indignity  at  an  assembly  there — and  we  can  convert  all  other 
circumstances  that  may  follow,  however  neutral,  however 
innocent,  however  praiseworthy,  into  matters  of  aggravation : 
we  will  stain  them  with  the  same  complexion  and  bestow  on 
them  the  same  character!'  But  he  called  on  their  lordships, 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  to  cast  away  from  their 
minds,  to  discharge  from  their  hearts1,  every  trace  of  that 
evidence,  which,  he  confidently  asserted,  he  had  disproved  in 
the  face  of  this  august  assembly.  The  future  circumstances 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  discuss  he  would  discuss  fairly,  with 
a  due  attention  to  every  thing  that  belonged  to  them ;  but  he 
entreated  their  lordships, 'in  considering  that  part  of  the  case, 
not  to  couple  it  with  matter  which,  with  reference  to  inten- 
tion, to  fact,  and  to  justice,  had  no  connexion  with  it'" 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  here  suggested  the  propriety  of 
permitting  the  learned  counsel,  who  appeared  much  exhausted, 
to  retire  for  a  short  time. 

The  suggestion  received  the  sanction  of  the  house,  and  the 
learned  gentleman  retired  from  the  bar. 

Dr.  Lush;ngton  resumed  at  a  quarter  past  one. — "  There 
were  several  branches  of  the  case  which,  in  the  strict  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  passing  over 
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without  one  observation.  This  he  felt  himself  justified  in 
doing,  for  two  reasons — first,  because  nothing  could  be  added 
to  the  arguments  of  his  learned  friends  on  those  parts,  and  also 
because  the  evidence  which  was  produced  respecting  them  on 
the  other  side  was  entirely  contradicted  and  destroyed.  Those 
parts  of  the  case  were  the  circumstances  alleged  to,  have  oc- 
curred at  Schamitz,  in  the  journey  to  Sinigaglia,  and  in  Trieste. 
All  those  circumstances  were  so  satisfactorily  disproved,  that  it 
would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  time  to  say  one1  word  more  re- 
specting them.  The  part  of  the  case  of  which  the  scene  was 
laid  in  Naples,  in  March,  1815,  exhibited,  in  the  first  instance, 
extreme  -deficiency  of  proof,  and  was  afterwards  entirely  anni- 
hilated by  satisfactory  and  complete  proof  of  its  falsehood. 
After  this,  a  considerable  period,  a  period,  he  believed,  of  not 
less  than  six  or  seven  months,  was  passed  over  without  any 
charge  or  evidence  to  support  it.  The  manner  in  which  her 
royal  highness  breakfasted  at  Genoa,  and  other  little  petty  cir- 
cumstances, were  all  that  they  had  stated,  and  on  the  same 
evidence  which  had,  so  often  as  it  could  be  met,  be  found 
false  and  perjured. 

"  He  now  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  long  voyages. 
Here  he  thought  it  right,  in  the  first  instance,  to  point  out  to 
their  lordships  one  or  two  contradictions,  which,  if  they  pro- 
duced on  their  lordships  the  effects  which  they  ought  to  pro- 
duce, would  entirely  discredit  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
respecting  any  other  fact.  He  must  here  mention  to  their 
lordships  a  fact,  which,  if  he  offered  it  in  a  court  of  strict  jus- 
tice, could  be  considered  little  short  of  a  contempt  of  the  court. 
In  a  court  of  justice,  which  was  accustomed  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider evidence,  to  look  into  the  motives  and  characters  of  wit- 
nesses, and  to  distinguish  accurately  the  credibility  of  testi- 
mony, he  woujd  be  thought  to  trifle  if  he  presumed  to  make 
the  observation  which  he  was  now  to  offer  to  their  lordships. 
If  once  their  lordships  found  a  witness  had  swerved  from  truth, 
wilfully  swerved — if  once  they  found  a  witness  had  wilfully, 
and,  as  the  law  expressed  it,  of  malice  aforethought,  deposed 
against  his  knowledge  of  the  truth — their  lordships  were  bound, 
in  justice  they  were  bound,  according  to  all  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  according  to  all  the  principles  which  governed 
the  human  mind,  to  reject  the  whole  testimony  of  that  witness, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Why,  if  Majocchi  once  diregarded  the 
reverence  for  the  name  of  God,  to  which  he  solemnly  appealed 
— if  he  once  renounced  all  regard  for  his  own  character — if 
he  once  trampled  on  the  sacred  sanctions  of  veracity — if  he 
once  did  this,  why,  upon  what  ground,  by  what  discretion 
could  they  believe  him  in  any  one  other  instance  ?     Why,  in 
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the  name  of  common  sense,  did  conviction  for  perjury  dis- 
qualify a  man  from  being  a  witness  ?  Why,  but  because  having 
once  sworn  falsely,  he  never  could  be  credited  again  ?  And 
where  was  the  distinction  between  perjury  on  the  record  of  a 
court,  and  perjury  proved  before  their  lordships,  past  all  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt?  Majocchi,  if  once  convicted  of  perjury 
in  a  court  of  justice,  would  not  be  competent  as  a  witness  in 
any  case  whatever.  If,  then,  instead  of  the  record  of  a  court, 
he  produced  to  their  lordships  proof  of  his  having  actually 
been  guilty  of  perjury,  could  any  man  doubt  whether,  in  com- 
mon sense,  in  common  equity,  that  as  in  one  instance  the  tes- 
timony was  rejected  altogether,  so  in  the  other  it  ought  to  be 
treated  as  if  it  had  never  been  given,  and  that  their  lordships 
were  bound  to  dismiss  from  their  consideration  every  trace, 
every  impression  which  his  evidence  might  have  made  ?  The 
same  remark  was  likewise  applicable  to  the  testimony  of  De- 
mont,  of  Sacchi,  and  of  Rastelli.  It  had  never  yet  been  given 
to  man  to  detect  perjury  in  all  its  ramifications ;  therefore  the 
only  security  was  to  discredit  and  reject  the  whole  of  that  tes- 
timony in  which  perjury  had  been  once  detected.  One  or  two 
instances  of  contradiction  and  perjury  he  would  now  point  out, 
in  order  to  make  this  observation  obviously  applicable  to  the 
evidence  of  those  he  had.mentioned. 

"  The  queen  embarked  on  board  the  polacre,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  voyage  of  curiosity  and  taste,  she  visited  the 
{Jrotto  of  the  Seven  Sleeping  Men.  The  eloquence  of  his 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  would  have  represented 
to  their  lordships  that  the  queen  had  here  dined  alone  with 
Pergami,  surrounded  with  all  the  luxury  of  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence.    Majocchi  gave  this  evidence: — 

'Where  did  the  princess  sleep  the  first  night  upon  her  arriving  at 
that  place  ?  Under  the  Caffe,  or  within  the  Catfe,  under  things  all 
made  of  boughs  of  trees. 

*  Was  Pergami  there  also?        He  also  was  present. 

4  Was  there  any  other  person  present?        No  one  else. 
' Did  they  dine  there  by  themselves?        They  were  alone. 

*  After  dinner  was  over,  did  they  remain  there?        Yes. 

*  Was  any  other  person  with  them  ?  •  There  was  no  other  person 
present. 

'  Did  the  bed  remain  there  ?        It  did.' 

Lieutenant  Hownam  gave  this  account  of  that  plate  of 
accommodation  : — 

« What  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  her  royal  highness  and  her 
suite  slept  on  the  night  of  your  landing?  We  slept  on  the  plains 
of  Ephesus. 

'  In  what  manner?  what  erections  were  made?  or  what  convenieflte 
was  there  to  enable  the  party  to  sleep  there  ?  Under  tht  shed  of  a 
'oaff'a  Turk  ;  a  miserable  house. 
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Did  her  roya!  highness  sleep  under  this  tent?        She.  did. 

*  How  was  the  shed  constructed  *  Whether  it  was  by  pianks  01 
by  boughs  I  am  not  eeriain. 

*  Was  it  enclosed  on  each  side,  or  open  in  any  way?         Open. 
'Where  did  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness  sleep?        All  around  her. 

*  Do  you  remember  where  her  royal  highness  dined  either  that  or  the 
following  day  ?         It  was  in  the  church -yard,  next  the  coffee-house. 

'  What  did  she  dine  under?  what  was  there  above  her?  The  por- 
tico of  an  old  mopque. 

'  Did  she  dine  alone  upon  that  occasion?  I  am  convinced  we  all 
dined  together! 

'Do  you  mean  thnt  you  recollect  you  then  dined  together?  {  re- 
collect most  perfectly. 

'  Mow  did  you  contrive  to  sit  upon  that,  occasion  ?  We  saf  on  the 
grouud  ;  her  royal  highness  sat  on  her  travelling-bed.' 

"Their  lordships,  upon  carefully  considering  the  situation 
of  her  royal  highness  upon  the  plains  of  Ephesus,  would  per- 
ceive, that  instead  of  being  q,  scene  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
criminal  intercourse — instead  of  being  a  scene  of  luxury — 
it  was  a  situation  of  great  privations,  many  difficulties,  and  of 
distressing  hardships.  This,  however,  was  one  of  the  spots 
selected  for.  artful  and  malignant  calumny.  Her  royal  high- 
ness was  forced  to  wander  in  far  foreign  realms  to  avoid  insult, 
persecution,  and  outrage  at  home,  to  escape  from  the  snares 
and  injuries  of  those  who  were  bound  to  protect  her,  and  to 
obtain,  in  subjects  of  ancient  renown  and  everlasting  interest, 
the  relief  and  gratification  which  only  a  virtuous  mind  could 
derive  from  them. 

"  In  this  pilgrimage  this  illustrious  but  forlorn  lady  is 
obliged  to  repose  during  the  night  in  an  open  shed,  exposed 
to  every  breath  of  air  and  to  the  dews  of  heaven.  She  wants 
all  the  luxuries  that  belong  to  her  rank — ay,  and  worse,  she 
wants  the  comforts  and  even  necesaries  of  life.  If  she  had 
not  used  her  travelling-bed,  she  had  not  whereon  to  sit.  Yet 
here  is  she  beset  by  the  fangs  of  a  conspiracy  ;  and  the  effects 
of  want,  desolation,  and  injury,  are  represented  as  proofs  of 
profligate  indulgence  and  criminal  conduct,  and  by  her  own 
servants,  supported  by  her  bounty  and  favoured  by  her  kind- 
ness. Those  who  had  experienced  her  kindest  care  perjured 
and  forswore  themselves  for  her  destruction.  Therefore  it  was 
that  Majocchi  said — and  this  was  a  little  instance  of  his  talent 
at  invention — that  the  rest  of  the  suite  slept  in  another  part  of 
a  building  (at  Tunis),  separate  from  the  part  where  the  rooms 
of  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  were  situated.  This  was 
completely  refuted  by  Lieut.  Hownam.  Demont  gave  the 
same  evidence  as  Lieut.  Hownam.  She  stated  that  the  Coun- 
tess Oldi,  her  sister,  and  herself,  slept  near  her  royal  highr 
ness's  room.     \\  hen  their  lordships  found  such  a  flagrant  in- 
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vention  as  this ,  such  an  artful  and  deliberate  perjury  in  the 
testimony  of  Majocchi,  it  not  only  refuted  the  witness  in  that 
instance,  but  altogether  discredited  his  evidence. 

"  It  were  a- waste  of  time  to  give  more  instances  from  this 
witness's  testimony  ;  almost  every  fact  sworn  to  by  him  was 
an  instance  of  the  same  kind.  He  would  just  mention  ano- 
ther instance  that  now  occurred  to  him  at  the  Barona  Ma- 
jocchi represented  that  there  was  a  studied  secrecy,  conveying 
the  idea  of  criminality,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and 
the  staircase.  The  staircase  was  stated  by  Majocchi  to  be 
unfrequented.  Lieut.  Hownam  swore  that  'it  was  not  a 
secret  staircase  ;  it  led  up  to  his  apartment,  and  was  frequented 
by  the  servants.'  A  similar  contradiction  he  would  just  advert 
to  respecting  the  mode  of  sleeping  in  the  tent  on  land.  Lieut. 
Hownam  swore  he  never  saw  the  sofa  with  the  bed-clothes 
on ;  that  the  queen  was  not  undressed  ;  that  she  was  so  fa 
tigued  as  to  have  fallen  from  her  horse.  To  Majocchi's  evi 
dence  on  this  subject  he  requested  the  particular  attention  of 
their  lordships : 

'You  have  said  that,  in  the  journey  from  d'Acre  to  Jerusalem,  you 
and  Carlo,  or  Carlini,  sometimes  slept  between  the  quter  and  the  inner 
tent.  Can  you  recollect  how  often  you  so  slept?       I  remember  twice. 

'Do  you  remember  at  either  of  those  times  to  have  heard  any  conver- 
sation, or  any  thing  that  induced  you  to  believe  that  there  were  two 
persons  in  the  inner  tent?         Yes. 

'  Could  you  distinguish  whose  the  voices  were  ?  I  could  not  distiu* 
guish  the  voice;  but  i  heard  whispers. 

•Could  you  understand  of  what  persons  the  voices  were,  whether 
male  or  female  ?  1  heard  two  voices  speak  by  whispering;  but  1  could 
not  naake  out  whether  they  were  men's  voices  or  women's  voices.' 

"  Whence  it  was  that  a  witness  who  had  advanced  so  far  in 
the  labyrinths  of  perjury  could  feel  such  qualms  of  conscience 
as  to  do  away  thus  with  the  effect  of  his  former  testimony,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  say.  But  so  it  was  here.  If  any  man  who 
took  ali  the  circumstances  of  her  majesty's  situation  there  into 
consideration,  who  recollected  the  extreme  fatigue  of  the  queen, 
her  failing  from  her  horse,  the  impossibility  of  travelling  by  day 
—if  any  man  of  sense  believed  that,  during  the  too  short  pe-, 
riod  allowed  for  repose,  the  queen  harboured  in  her  mind  the 
thought  or  actually  perpetrated  the  fact  insinuated  against  her 
he  (Dr.  Lushington)  pitied  his  understanding,  and  would  con- 
sider it  absolute  waste  of  time  if  he  attempted  to  bring  him 
to  a  rational  conclusion. 

"  He  now  came  to  the  last  stay  of  sinking  perjury,  to  the 
last  cable  of  a  shipwrecked  cause,  a  cause  set  up  under  the 
pretence  of  guarding  public  morals,  and  giving  effect  to  pub- 
lic example.     He  came  fearless  to  this  task,  feeling  as  he  i\a\ 
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all  the  confidence  which  the  firmest  conviction  could  give  rfmi. 
He  came  now  to  consider  the  evidence  respecting  the  po'acre. 
Let  not  their  lordships  forget,  he  entreated,  that  the  Queen 
of  England  entered  the  polacre  unstained,  unspotted,  uncon- 
taminated  even  from  the  breath  of  suspicion.  When  she  en- 
tered the  polacre,  Pergami  was  sleeping,  not  in  the  dining- 
room.  The  Queen  had  a  cabin  divided,  part  for  her  own 
bed,  part  for  that  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi'  When  they  sailed 
from  Messina,  Pergami  slept  in  the  after  cabin.  But  this  ar- 
rangement was  changed,  said  they,  by  her  royal  highness,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  criminal  intercourse.  Now  this 
he  would  refute,  by  showing  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the 
change.  Capt.  Flynn  stated,  that  this  change  became  neces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  a  surgeon  having  been  taken  on  board 
at  Tunis ;  and  that,  for  that  reason,  Pergami's  birth  was 
ciranoed  into  the  dining-room.  Lieut.  Hownam  gave  evidence 
to  the  same  effect.  Both  distinctly  stated  the  change  of  ar- 
rangements to  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  a  doctor 
having  been  taken  on  board  at  Tunis,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  making  some  room  for  the  in-coming  tenant.  Then  Per- 
gami was  removed  to  the  dining-room,  where  he  slept  on  a 
mattress  ;  and  he  was  not  the  only  one  whose  place  was 
changed.  During  the  whole  of  what  was  called  the  outer 
voyage  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  he  continued  to  sleep  there.  On 
her  return,  the  queen  changed  her  sleeping-place,  and  had  a 
couch  erected  on  the  deck.  He  would  now  state  a  reason  for 
this  change,  the  fact  itself,  and  the  justification.  The  reason 
was  placed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt :  the  reason  was, 
that  some  horses  had  been  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  stench 
and  heat  made  it  uncomfortable  to  sleep  below  deck.  In  the 
same  tent  Pergami  was  said  to  have  slept.  Whether  this  was 
once,  twice,  or  almost  always,  he  cared  not.  Extorted  as  the 
evidence  was  from  Lieut  Hownam,  he  should  be  astonished 
if  he  should  hear  his  learned  friends  contend,  in  presence 
of  their  lordships,  that  evidence,  partly  hearsay,  should  be 
made  the  ground  of  conviction. 

"  If  a  conviction  should  be  founded  on  such  evidence,  it 
would  be  the  first  instance  since  English  jurisprudence  ac- 
quired a  rational  character  and  form  ;  it  would,  at  least,  be 
the  first  instance  since  the  time  of  James  II.  He  might,  upon 
this  ground,  extort  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  the  mouths  of 
their  lordships,  leaving  a  conviction  in  their  minds  that  the 
queen  was  guilty  :  he  would  be  justified  in  doing  so ;  but,  in 
the  name  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  disclaimed,  he  disdained 
it.  He  could  not  do  such  injury  to  her  sense  of  justice,  and 
her  regard  to  moral  feeling ;  he   should  think  it  a  happiness 
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and  a  blessing  that  she  were  convicted  if  she  were  guilty,  and 
not  that  she  should  go  forth  from  their  bar,  acquitted  only  in 
name,  but  stripped  of  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  innocence, 
condemned  by  all  whose  good  opinions  were  worth  preserving, 
and  shunned  by  all  whose  characters  made  society  moral,  or 
life  valuable.  Granting  thatPergami  slept  under  the  tent, 
granting  every  thing  that  was  established  by  belief  or  hearsay, 
he  was  prepared  to  justify  it.  What  was  it  under  which  the 
queen  slept  ?  It  was  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  tent.  It  was  an 
awning,  which  covered  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  vessel. 
it  was  not  formed  and  fashioned  so  nicely  as  to  exclude  every 
annoyance  and  intrusion,  and  to  admit  just  enough  of  air  to 
sustain  the  current  of  life.  He  had  the  evidence  of  Lieut. 
Hownam  to  prove  that  the  tent  could  be  easily  opened. 
Lieut.  Hownain  stated,  '  I  have  on  many  occasions  so  opened 
it.'  Their  lordships  Mould  attend  to  how  this  was  doiie.  The 
two  parts  of  the  canvass  were  brought  together;  not  sewed, 
or  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

"  The  next  circumstance  he  should  point  out  to  the  obser- 
vation of  their  lordships  was,  that  two  persons  were  always 
at  the  helm.  This  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Paturzo. 
From  his  evidence  it  appeared  that  not  less -than  ten  men 
were  always  on  deck  during  the  night.  The  hatchway  was 
proved  to  have  been  always  open ;  there  was  no  companion  ; 
the  hatches  were  not  under  the  awning.  This  was  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  only  open,  but  that  there  was  1,10  possibility 
of  excluding  any  person  who  might  use  the  hatchway.  Pe-- 
gami  was  always  dressed,  and  the  queen  was  always  dressed. 
Such  was  the  evidence  of  Gargiulo.  Demout  said,  'J  do 
not  recollect  seeing  it  closed  at  night.'  With  the  exception 
of  Gargiulo,  who  said  he  had  once  seen  it  closed,  how  or  by 
what  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  knew  not,  all,  Hownam,  Fiynn,  and 
even  Demont,  swore  that  they  never  saw  the  hatchway  closed 
at  all.  No  light  was  under  the  tent  at  night,  because,  as  two 
witnesses  told  their  lordships,  there  was  danger  apprehended 
from  pirates.  Till  that  danger  threatened,  the  witnesses  proved 
that  lights  had  been  used  all  night  in  the  tent.  -  This  was 
stated  by  Capt.  Fiynn,  and  corroborated  by  Lieut.  Hownam. 
Next,  as  to  hearing  any  thing  that  passed  under  this  tent,  Ma- 
jocchi  said  he  heard — what? — the  creaking  of  abed.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  any  man  wtio  heard  the  creaking  of  a  bed 
might  go  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  say  that  two  had  been 
committing  adultery  there.  Paturzo  swore  that  Majoechi 
could  hear  below  ;  Majocchi  swore  that  he  did  hear.  But 
tv\o  steersmen,  who  were  in  close  contact  with  the  tent — ten 
sailors,  who  were  upon  deck  and  around  the   lent — and  Capt. 
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Flynn,  wlio  was  within  three  feet  of  the  tent — heard  nothing 
of  the  kind.  This,  then,  was  the  scene  of  so  much  suspi- 
cion, a  place  so  open,  that  detection,  was  not  only  easy,  but, 
he  might  almost  say,  so  impossible  to  be  avoided.  Their 
lordships  would  find  it  proved  that  her  majesty  was  willing  to 
dispense  with  the  tent  altogether. 

*  Do  you  recollect,  at  any  time,  any  complaint,  made  by  her  royal 
highness  as  to  the  rate  of  the  vessel's  sailing?         Yes,  1  do. 

*  What  was  the  complaint  ?  It  was  on  the  return  from  the  island 
of  Rhodes  to  Syracuse ;  the  voyage  became  excessively  tedious,  and  the 
princess,  naturally  anxious  to  get  on  shore,  attributed  it  to  the  want  of 
sailing  of  the  vessel.  1  stated  that  she  could  not  be  supposed  to  sail  so 
well  with  a  tent  on  deck.  Her  royal  highness  said  f  As  to  the  tent,  I  do 
not  care  at  all  about  it ;  I  would  as  soon  sleep  without  it.' 

"  Now  he  must  call  upon  their  lordships  to  consider  the 
fitness  of  this  awning  for  the  purposes  so  absurdly  alleged  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  its  having  been  used.  Supposing  the 
queen  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  an  adulterous 
intercourse,  he  would  put  it  to  their  lordships  whether  it  was 
consistent  with  reason  or  sense  to  presume  that  adultery  had 
been  committed  under  the  tent?  While  the  queen  slept  in  her 
own  cabin,  and  Pergami  in  the  dining-room,  as  in  the  voyage 
out,  there  was  every  facility  for  carrying  on  adulterous  inter- 
course, without  observation  or  detection.  If,  then,  the  queen 
•—he  repeated  the  supposition  with  disgust  and  indignation — 
was  acting  under  an  influence  which  degraded  her  to  the  rank 
of  a  common  prostitute — he  asked  their  lordships,  whether 
they  could  believe  that  she  would  exchange  her  luxurious  bed 
in  the  cabin,  secure  from  intrusion  or  interruption,  for  abed 
on  deck,  exposed  to  the  observation  and  intrusion  of  all  on 
board  ?  Was  it  consistent  with  any  principle  of  human  reason 
to  believe  that  her  majesty,  having  all  the  means  of  the  most 
ample  gratification,  should  prefer  a  course  and  a  mode  of 
proceeding  that  led  necessarily  to  detection  ?  She  must  have 
been  insane  as  well  as  guilty,  if  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion were  entitled  to  the  slightest  credit.  If  a  single  blast 
had  sprung  up,  such  a  blast  as  is  often  felt  off  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  the  awning  on  the  deck  of  the  polacre  might  have 
been  carried  away,  and  her  royal  highness  have  been  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  crew,  in  all  the  shamefulness  of  her  situa- 
tion. Was  it  probable,  was  it  possible,  that  she  should 
voluntarily  incur  the  hazard  of  such  a  disclosure? 

"  There  was  not  one  of  their  lordships  who,  he  was  sure, 
would  not  readily  understand  the  necessity,  in  other  respects, 
of  the  Baron  Pergami' s  attendance  near  the  person  of  his 
royal  mistress.  The  crew  was  composed  of  22  Sicilians,  all 
of  them  unknown  to  her  majesty.     Now,  admitting  that  their 
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fidelity  was  above  all  suspicion,  was  it  unnatural  for  her 
majesty  to  entertain  son)e  apprehension  as  to  the  possible 
indecorum  and  forgetfulness  of  a  drunken  sailor?  Was  there 
no  occasion,  under  such  circumstances,  for  the  immediate 
presence  of  a  faithful  and  trust-worthy  servant  ?  It  was  most 
uncharitable  as  well  as  erroneous  to  impute  evil  intention,  or 
to  draw  inferences  of  guilt,  from  a  circumstance  of  this  kind. 
They  had  it  in  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Hownam  that  the 
attendance  of  a  female  servant  was  a  thing  impracticable  in 
the  situation  in  which  the  princess  then  was.  It  would  hardly 
be  said  that  her  royal  highness  ought  to  have  gone  back,  and 
relinquished  her  purpose.  The  voyage  was  undertaken,  and 
it  would  have  been  idle  and  frivolous  to  abandon  it.  If  Per- 
gami  had  been  taken,  not  with  a  view  to  the  assistance  and 
needful  protection  which  he  might  render,  but  had  been 
adopted  as  an  intimate  companion  and  associate  upon  this 
voyage  between  Syracuse  aud  Jaffa,  it  would  have  been  no 
ground  for  any  judicial  opinion,  or  for  any  solemn  judgment 
at  their  lordships'  tribunal.  Supposing  the  charge  to  be  of  a 
capital  nature,  he  who  would  pronounce  a  judgment  of  death 
upon  such  evidence  or  proof,  would  be  guilty  of  judicial 
murder. 

"They  had  before  them  on  this  part  of  the  case,  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  whose  veracity  no  honest  mind  could  sus- 
pect. According  to  the  evidence  of  that  witness,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Pergami's  stay  at  night  near  the  princess  made, 
at  the  time  of  its  happening,  no  impression  on  his  mind  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  impropriety.  Yet  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture some  incidents  had,  at  this  distant  period,  escaped  from 
the  memory  of  Lieut.  Hownam,  and  their  lordships  were  now 
asked  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  ground  of  their  own 
inferior  and  partial  knowledge,  entirely  opposite  to  the  feeling 
and  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  that  gentleman  when  the 
circumstances  actually  occurred.  The  conclusion  which  they 
were  told  on  the  other  side  that  they  ought  to  arrive  at  was  a 
conclusion  of  guilt,  to  support  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
against  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  England.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, it  would  rather  have  been  surprising  if  the  contrary 
had  appeared,  that  Mr.  Hownam's  recollection  should  not 
serve  him  as  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  voyage. 

"  He  would,  however,  now  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
a  material  part  of  his  evidence  on  this  subject.  When  ques- 
tioned about  the  scenes  which  took  place  on  board  the 
polacre,  his  statement  distinctly  was,  that  he  never  discovered 
any  thing  indecent  or  improper.  VVjuld  any  judge,  who  had 
the   smallest  regard  to  his  own  character  and  conduct,  infer 
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from  what  was  stated  by  such  a  witness  as  Majocchi  that  her 
royal  highness  had  conducted  herself  with  impropriety  and 
indecorum  on  the  voyage  across  the  Mediterranean  I-  He 
should  himself  have  conceived  that  her  situation,  the  perils 
that  she  encountered,  and  the  bodily  sufferings  which  she 
endured,  would  be  regarded  as  well  deserving  sympathy  and 
pity ;  and  that  it  never  could  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man 
to  convert  them  into  evidence  of  irregular  or  carnal  enjoy- 
ment. Lieut.  Hownam  directly  contradicted  important  parts 
of  Majocchi's  statement.  This  latter  person  completely 
fixed  himself  to  the  assertion  that  the  bath  was  placed  in  her 
royal  highness's  cabinet.  Now,  in  this  representation  he 
must  have  intended  wilfully  to  deceive;  for,  Lieut.  Hownam 
clearly  showed  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  so  placed. 
Majocchi  too  had  persisted  in  his  statement,  after  five  ques- 
tions put  to  him  in  succession.  The  recollection  of  Demont 
seemed  to  fail  her  entirely  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  she 
was  lost  in  uncertainty,  and  could  not  remember  whether 
there  was  any  change  of  clothes,  or  whether  she  had  seen 
any  wet  clothes,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  royal  highness 
using  the  bath. 

"  In  order  of  time  he  must  now  touch  on  the  occurrences 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  but  there  was  one  fact  stated  in  evi- 
dence, which  had,  he  thought,  been  somewhat  overlooked  by 
his  learned  friends.  During  the  examination  of  Gaetano 
Paturzo  by  their  lordships,  it  was  alleged  that  some  of  the 
gross  indecencies  mentioned  in  the  charge  occurred  at  a 
time  '  when  other  people  were  walking  the  deck  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  and  might  see  all  that  passed  if  they  choose 
to  look.'  Surely  the  mere  reference  to  a  statement  of  this 
kind  was  sufficient  for  its  refutation.  No  man  in  his  senses 
could  believe  it  for  a  moment. 

"  He  would  not  wade  through  all  the  details  of  evidence, 
not  less  incredible  or  preposterous,  but  he  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  astonishment  that  such  evidence  should  be 
offered  in  support  of  a  charge  hitherto  unheard  of  in  any 
court  of  justice,  and  a  parallel  to  which  he  verily  believed 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  nation.  Gracious 
God!  that  it  should  be  recited  in  the  preamble  of  a  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  and  on  the  authority  of  evidence  like  this, 
'  that  her  majesty  bad  engaged  at  Milan  a  servant  in  a  menial 
capacity  ;  and  that,  while  in  that  situation,  a-n  unbecoming 
and  disgraceful  intimacy  commenced  between  her  and  that  in- 
dividual ;  that  he  was  advanced  by  her  to  a  high  situation, 
with  extraordinary  marks  of  favour  and  distinction  ! '  &c.  It 
was  added,  that  her  royal  highness  had  conferred  an  order  01 
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knighthood  instituted  by  herself  upon  this  individual,  (rod 
alone  knew  what  law  had  been  infringed,  or  what  or  whose 
prerogative  had  been  violated  by  the  institution  of  this  order. 
If  it  were  at  all  an  offence  against  human  law>  or  a  trespass 
on  the  sovereign  power  in  any  state,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  offence  against  the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Seignor.  How 
was  he  to  defend  his  royal  client  against  this  imaginary  wicked- 
ness of  conferring  on  Pergami  a  mark  of  distinction  which 
was  bestowed  at  the  same  time  on  Mr.  Hownam,  Mr.  Flyun, 
and  on  William  Austin  ?  The  offence,  however,  such  as  it 
was,  had  undoubtedly  been  committed,  and  he  had  only  to 
submit  that  the  punishment  ought  to  be  commensurate.  The 
symbol  of  the  order  was,  he  could  assure  their  lordships, 
composed  of  riband,  and  not  of  straw.  He  would  not  waste 
their  valuable  time  by  any  further  animadversions  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  content  himself  with  asking — what  must  be  the 
dark  malignity,  the  settled  rancour,  the  atrocious  inhumanity, 
of  those  who  could  lay  such  a  circumstance  before  that  illus- 
trious assembly  as  proof  of  a  guilty  and  licentious  passion  ? 
There  never  was  a  more  perfect  mockery  of  justice,  or  a 
more  signal  example  of  the  possibility  of  converting  the  most 
innocent  actions  into  evidence  of  culpable  behaviour.  It 
showed  to  demonstration  how  easy  it  was,  when  some  persons 
were  so  disposed,  to  find  matter  for  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties. 

"  He  would  now,  however,  shortly  advert  to  some  parts  of 
the  evidence  given  at  their  lordships'  bar,  and  which  did  not 
seem  to  have  hitherto  attracted  any  especial  notice.  In  the 
first  instance  he  would  call  their  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Luigi  Galdini.  According  to  this  man's  story,  he  had  been, 
during  her  royal  highness's  residence  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  in 
the  employment  of  a  person  named  Guggiaro  ;  and  in  seeking 
for  his  employer  at  one  time,  somewhat  early  in  the  morning, 
at  the  Villa,  he  opened  a  door,  and  discovered  the  princess 
and  Pergami  in  an  indecent  position.  It  was  extremely  pro- 
bable indeed  that  a  mason  should  walk  into  the  palace  of  a 
princess,  with  the  view  of  looking  for  his  master ;  and  that 
he  should  meet  with  neither  chamberlain  nor  domestic  servant 
on  his  way  before  he  entered  her  royal  highness's  apartment. 
At  the  Villa  d'Este  she  lived  surrounded  by  all  the  form  and 
state  belonging  to  her  rank,  but,  it  seemed,  could  not  avoid 
the  intrusion  of  the  artisans  who  lived  in  her  vicinity.  This 
witness,  however,  swore  that  in  he  certainly  walked,  and,  after 
passing  a  great  many  doors,  at  length  opened  one  where  he 
beheld  the  scene  alluded  to.  Now  let  their  lordships  mark 
what  followed.     *  I  opened  the  door,'  said  he,   'and   shut  it 
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again  immediately,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.'  On  what 
were  the  princess  and  the  Baron  Pergami  sitting  ? '  The 
answer  to  this  question  was,  that  the  witness  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  sofa,  or  an  easy  chair,  or  a  small  bed  :  he 
made  his  escape  in  a  moment,  without  any  particular  obser- 
vation. Immediately,  on  the  very  back  of  this  statement,  he 
acknowledged,  or  rather  related,  the  following  conversation  as 
passing  between  himself  and  Pergami  on  that  occasion : — 

'■  When  you  opened  the  door,  what  did  the  baron  do  ?  He  took  his 
arm  from  the  neek  of  the  princess,  got  up,  and  said  to  me,  what  do  you 
want  from  here,  you  dog  ? 

'  The  interpreter  observed,  that  the  witness's  expression  was  some- 
what stronger — it  was  lrazza  di  cane,''  which  meant  'sou  of  a  dog.' 

'  What  did  you  say  to  the  baron  ?  I  said,  you  must  excuse  me,  signoi 
baron  ;  I  came  here  (o  look  after  the  fattore,  for  I  have  got  so  many  men, 
and  I  want  the  materials  to  set  them  to  work. 

'Did  the  baron  make  any  reply  to  that?  He  told  me  that  was  not 
the  apartment  of  the  factor,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  be  looking  for  him 
there.' 

"  All  this  was  represented  as  passing  in  an  instant,  in  that 
twinkling  of  an  eye  during  which  the  discovery  was  made,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  escape  of  the  witness  effected.  He 
really  thought  such  a  piece  of  evidence  deserved  a  public  ex- 
hibition as  much  as  any  of  the  rare  and  choice  productions 
of  nature.  But  they  were  afterwards  told  that  her  majesty^ 
who  had  never  manifested  such  a  propensity  at  Blackheath, 
became  afterwards  addicted  to  the  practice  of  swimming  in 
the  river  Brescia.  Here  again,  unfortunately  for  the  charge, 
it  was  proved  that  the  depth  of  the  water  was  not  above  two 
feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half,  although  it  had  been  sworn  by 
Bianchi  that  her  majesty's  clothes  were  wet  at  the  top  on  her 
coming  out  of  the  stream.  It  was  to  listen  to  probabilities  of 
this  nature  that  their  lordships  had  been  detained  40  days — 
had  been  obliged  to  perform  quarantine. 

"With  regard  to  Mahomet's  dances,  he  had  no  sooner 
heard  the  account  given  of  them  than  he  had  set  on  foot  some 
inquiry  concerning  him.  He  was  now  happy  to  inform  their 
lordships  that  Mahomet  was  on  his  way  to  this  country,  that 
Mr.  Elliston  had  kindly  given  him  an  engagement,  and  that 
their  lordships  would  soon  have  an  opportunity  themselves  of 
witnessing  his  exhibitions  on  a  somewhat  wider  stage — viz., 
at  Drury-lane  Theatre. — (A  laugh.)  But  these  were  circum- 
stances never  to  be  forgotten  in  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  case.  The  most  dangerous  and  artful  falsehoods  seldom 
consisted  of  pure  invention.  They  were  generally  founded 
upon  facts  when  they  were  to  be  made  the  materials  of  per- 
jury and  conspiracy.  On  such  occasions  truth  formed  the 
outline,   but  misrepresentation    and    falsehood  filled   up  the 
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picture.  Let  them  consider  with  what  artifice  the  account 
of  the  scenes  at  the  Barona  was  given.  It  was  stated  that 
persons  of  distinction  came  at  first,  but  ceased  to  come  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  low  people.  But,  with 
regard  to  this,  it  was  remarkable  that  Demont  herself  said 
she  had  made  no  particular  observation  ;  and  by  Mr.  How- 
nam's  evidence,  as  well  as  Gapt.  Vassali's,  it  clearly  appeared 
that  the  Barona  was  a  small  country-house,  although  magni- 
fied by  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  into  a  spacious 
and  magnificent  villa — prodigally,  suspiciously  bestowed,  by 
her  royal  highness,  on  the  favourite  and  beggarly  Pergami.  It 
also  appeared  clearly  that  no  entertainments  were  ever  given 
there,  except  to  about  forty  or  fifty  farmers'  daughters,  and 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  it  was  carnival  time  ;  and 
that  the  queen  always  retired  before  the  servants  joined  the 
party.  Such  was  the  real  truth  of  a  story  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  told  without  producing  Mochatti,  the  curate,  and 
the  prefect,  to  confirm  it. 

"  In  adverting  to  the  occurrences  at  Carlsruhe,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  Kress,  he  must  remark  that  they  stood  in  a  pecu- 
liar predicament.  Kress  was  a  witness  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  appear  at  their  lordships'  bar,  and  to  depose  against 
the  accused.  But  all  the  exertions  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
and  of  the  British  government  had  not  availed  to  bring  over 
to  England  the  chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  a 
witness  for  the  defence.  He  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  blame 
on  his  majesty's  ministers,  but  the  plain  and  undeniable  fact 
was  as  he  had  stated  it.  Either  Kress  was  forced  to  come,  or 
she  had  sworn  what  was  untrue.  If  she  had  stated  what  was 
true,  their  lordships  could  never  have  met  with  a  case  of 
greater  oppression  and  tergiversation  than  that  which  stared 
them  in  the  face  in  the  conduct  of  the  grand  duke's  minister, 
the  Baron  de  Berstett.  If,  indeed,  what  was  stated  by  Berstett 
was  true,  the  witness  Kress  had  committed  perjury.  It  was, 
however,  too  much  to  hear  this  minister  afterwards  saying,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lamb,  that  he  '  trusted  his  ex- 
position of  facts  would  furnish  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
impartiality  and  justice  of  his  government.'  If  the  govern- 
ment of  Baden  had  been  just  or  impartial,  then,  he  repeated 
it,  Kress  was  a  perjured  witness.  ,  '  If,  my  lords,'  (continued 
the  learned  gent.)  there  has  been  influence  more  powerful  than 
that  of  Great  Britain  exerted  upon  this  occasion — influence 
which  has  operated  not  only  in  deterring  the  Baron  d'Ende 
from  coming  to  this  country,  but  which  has  even  induced  the 
minister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  to  falsify  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world — in  that  case,  I  would  ask  your  lord- 
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ships,  whether  there  be  one  among  you  who  will  tell  me  that 
1  am  to  proceed  with  my  defence  to  Carlsruhe ;  where  British 
influence  has  failed,  but  where  other  influence  has  succeeded 
in  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  on  the  opposite 
side,  at  this  bar,  and  in  withholding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
witnesses  for  our  case.  I  will  not  stain  the  purity  of  your 
lordships'  proceedings,  I  will  not  pollute  a  court  of  justice,  by 
dwelling  more  than  for  one  moment  upon  these  disgusting 
facts.  I  will  not  impugn  the  integrity  of  this  house,  by  sup- 
posing that  there  is  now  within  it  one  honest  ear  which  will 
not  be  shocked  at  their  recital.'  He  meant  to  cast  no  poli- 
tical reflection  upon  any  particular  country;  he  viewed  with 
no  contracted  prejudices  any  noble  foreigners :  but  he  was 
sure  that  the  house  would  unite  with  him  in  looking  with  de- 
served contempt  upon  some  individuals  among  those  foreigners 
— upon  Hanoverian  ambassadors,  for  instance,  taking  upon 
themselves  the  dignity,  the  honour,  of  becoming  inspectors  of 
dirty  sheets,  and  searching  into  the  contents  of  foul  clothes' 
bags.  Why,  then,  to  the  great  shame  and  disgrace  of  those 
individuals,  he  would  say,  (and  at  least,  for  the  morals  of  Eng- 
land, he  might  say  it;)  that  they  had  been  actuated  in  this 
their  meritorious  proceeding  by  the  native  propensity  of  their 
souls  to  grovel  in  filth,  and  to  revel  in  obscenity.  He  need 
hardly  state,  that  in  such  a  disgraceful  course  no  individual 
would  be  found  ready  to  embark  who  boasted  the  name  of  an 
Englishman ;  much  less  one  who  bore  that  character. 

"  He  would  now  trouble  their  lordships  with  no  more  in- 
stances, with  not  another  single  observation  drawn  from,  or 
applying  to,  the  particular  accusations  contained  in  that  part 
of  the  evidence  to  which  he  had  adverted.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  point  in  this  case  which  he  held  himself  bound  to 
bring  under  their  lordships'  consideration,  and  which,  he 
thought,  well  deserved  their  notice.  They  had  been  told  that 
they  had  closed  their  case  without  producing  the  boy  Austin, 
the  Countess  Oldi,  Mariette,  the  half-sister  of  Demon t,  Schi- 
avini,  or  others,  who  are  now  in  attendance  within  this  house, 
as  witnesses  summoned  on  the  part  of  the  queen.  With  an 
astonishment  which  he  never  could  forget  had  he  heard  his 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  charge  them  (the  queen's 
counsel)  to  produce  their  witnesses.  Produce  their  witnesses ! 
When  these  counsel  had  established  no  guilt,  they  were  to  be 
told,  '  you  shall  establish  her  innocence  ; '  as  if  this  were  really 
an  inquiry  only  into  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  and  not  a  hos- 
tile attack,  founded  upon  false  evidence,  procured  by  the  most 
iniquitous  means,  against  the  honour,  rank,  and  character  of  her 
majesty.     Produce  their  witnesses  ! — as  if  his  learned  friends, 
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now  that  they  had  finished  their  case,  could  bring  forward  one 
single  instance  among  their  list  of  criminal  charges,  which  was 
made  out  against  her,  which  was  not,  indeed,  absolutely  re- 
futed. 

"  Let  their  lordship's  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  case  as  it 
now  stood.  At  one  period  of  it,  his  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Brougham,  had  said,  after  finishing,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  arguments  ever  yet  addressed  to  that  house, 
against  calling  in  Mariette  Demont,  '  notwithstanding  all  this, 
I  will  call  her.'  Mr.  Brougham  was  right  in  saying  so  at  the 
period  of  that  case.  He  was  right,  because  the  queen's  wit- 
nesses had  not  then  arrived.  His  learned  friend  did  not  then 
know  that  they  should  be  able  to  take  the  case,  particle  by 
particle,  and  to  show  to  demonstration  its  fraud,  falsehood,  and 
perjury.  '  Therefore,'  said  he  (Mr.  Brougham),  '  we  must 
meet  this  case,  by  adducing  general  evidence  of  the  queen's 
conduct  in  opposition  to  all  that  Demont  upon  her  cross-exa- 
mination may  be  able  to  say/  But  now  that  the  case  was 
changed,  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  would  ask  their  lordships  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  how  these  witnesses  would  stand  ? 
They  were  the  witnesses  best  known  to  the  queen — who  had 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  her  conduct- — who 
were  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  her.  Now,  if  no  sto- 
ries could  be  extorted  from  these  individuals  against  her,  if  no 
Tserious  ground  of  charge  could  be  got  at,  out  of  their  deposi- 
tions, then  what  an  outcry  would  there  be  raised  against  them  ? 
His  learned  friends  would  directly  exclaim,  '  Oh,  their  evidence 
is  not  credible  :  they  are  under  obligations  to  the  queen  ;  they 
are  relations  of  Pergami,  they  cannot  be  believed.'  Would 
any  counsel  who  did  not  deserve  to  have  his  gown  stripped  off 
his  shoulders  venture  to  produce  witnesses  under  this  liability 
and  disadvantage  ?  Aye,  but  was  this  all  ?  If  they  were 
persons  so  connected,  if  they  were  people  of  credibility,  why, 
he  would  ask,  had  they  not  been  produced  on  the  other  side  ? 
Why  had  not  the  Solicitor-General,  who  had  told  their  lordships 
that  he  had  laid  before  them  all  the  testimony  which  was  de- 
serving of  credit,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  evidence  of  a  cha- 
racter more  unquestionable  than  his  own  ?  Even  upon  this 
argument,  was  this  credibility  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
those  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  accusation?  Were  they 
to  reject  these  witnesses  as  non  essential  and  not  deserving 
belief,  and  to  say  that  the  others  were  essential  witnesses  to 
the  cause  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  were  the  queen's 
counsel  to  be  required  to  produce  testimony  that  was  liable  to 
be  so  met  ?  No  man  of  judgment  would  have  done  so,  or 
necessity  alone  could  justify  it.     Did  that  necessity  exist  upon 
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the  present  occasion?  Let  his  learned  friends  point  out  to 
him  one  single  part  of  their  case  supported  by  any  credible  tes- 
timony, which  they,  the  queen's  counsel,  had  not  met ;  one 
single  accusation  which  they  had  nut  rebutted.  Before  he 
(Dr.  Lushington)  put  Mariette  into  the  box,  ke  must  have- 
something  further  to  do.  He  would  not  bring  her  there  to  dis- 
prove charges  resting  upon  testimony  to  which  no  man  could 
give  credit ;  to  be  exposed  to  the  merciless  fangs  of  such  a 
cross-examination  as  Carlo  Forti  and  some  other  of  the 
queen's  witnesses  had  undergone.    - 

"  It  was  not,  he  could  assure  the  house,  that  he  feared  the. 
terror  of  a  cross-examination,  as  applied  to  any  one  of  those 
persons  who  had  formerly  surrounded  her  majesty,  while  that 
cross-examination  was  confined  only  to  the  acts  of  the  queen. 
While  that  was  the  case,  he  feared  not  even  the  opportunities 
for  misrepresentation.  But  when  he  saw  what  had  been  the 
course  taken  here;  when  his  memory  served  him  to  the  in- 
stance of  the  Earl  of  Guilford  being  rigorously  cross-exa- 
mined as  to  some  declaration  made  at  a  private  dining-table 
about  a  Greek  servant ;  and  when  he  remembered  that  that 
declaration  was  not  once  charged  by  either  of  his  learned 
friends  in  the  opening,  but  came  out  only  in  the  course  of 
examination  ;  when  he  saw  another  person  examined  as  to  a 
scene  that  had  occurred  at  the  Villa  d'Este  years  since,  and  of 
which  they  had  not  heard  till  the  moment  in  which  the  question 
was  first  put  from  the  other  side,  he  was  sure  that  he  should 
only  expose  a  witness  to  that  unfair  species  of  examination  h\ 
chief  which  any  knowledge  of  his,  as  to  the  fact,  could  not, 
upon  cross-examination,  set  right.  What  he  contended  foi, 
then,  was  this — that  the  Queen  should  be  tried  by  her  own 
acts ;  by  what  she  herself  had  said  or  done  :  every  witness 
produced  upon  the  other  side  was  obliged)  upon  his  evidence 
in  chief,  to  speak  to  those  acts  of  the  queen ;  but  if  they  (her 
majesty's  counsel)  produced  a  witness,  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
the  whole  six  years,  it  unfortunately  happened  that  some 
lapse  of  memory,  some  quarrel  with  Pergami,  some  personal 
caprice,  or  any  other  of  the  numberless  incidents  which  such 
a  space  of  time  must  necessarily  furnish,  should  have  induced 
him  to  do  what  ? — why,  to  have  uttered  an  expression  which 
could  by  possibility  be  tortured  into  an  expression  of  disrespect 
towards  the  queen,  what  consequence  could  follow  ?  This-~ 
that  the  queen  would  suffer,  not  from  what  she  had  said  or 
*done,  but  from  what  one  of  her  witnesses  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  forgetfulness,  or  accident,  might  have  said  or  uttered. 
;  Their  lordships  would  remember  in  what  manner  Lieutenant 
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Hownam  had  been  asked  as  to  his   declarations,  and   how 
other  witnesses  had  been  interrogated  upon  the  same  point. 

"  There  was  one  other  circumstance  that  he  was  sure  they 
would  not  forget — that  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  de- 
clarations of  witnesses  was  to  attack  their  credit  by  procuring 
a  contradiction.  Would  any  man  who  presumed  to  advocate 
a  cause  be  justified  in  producing  witnesses  who  were  to  be 
examined  as  to  such  declarations  when  the  whole  depot  of  Cot- 
ton-garden might  be  produced  to  falsify  them,  and  was  always 
in  readiness  to  come  forward  for  that  purpose?  Believing 
this  to  be  a  case  of  the  kind  he  had  described,  to  be  a  false, 
foul,  dark,  and  malignant  conspiracy,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that,  judging  not  by  the  arguments  that  had  been 
offered,  but  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  by  the  records 
upon  their  lordships'  table — not  by  what  witnesses  might  do, 
but  by  what  they  had  done — it  would  be  easy  for  his  learned 
friends  to  renew  those  disgraceful  scenes  which  had  already 
been  manifested  at  their  lordships'  bar,  and  by  means  of  the 
same  description  of  testimony  to  contradict  whatever  evidence 
the  queen's  counsel  might  call.  Therefore  it  was,  he  main- 
tained, that  necessity  had  not  called  upon  him  to  discharge 
that  duty,  and  he  did  hope  that  the  first  duty  of  a  counsel  was 
not  to  expose  his  client  to  the  risk  of  any  injury  ;  while  there 
was  any  man  who  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart  dared  to  say  that 
there  was  no  accusation  which  was  not  disproved. 

"  Their  lordships  would  think  him  justified  in  saying  that 
there  was  now  not  one  point  in  this  case  which  required 
further  elucidation.  If  he  turned  to  look  at  the  examinations, 
and  to  contemplate  the  difference  between  the  witnesses 
whom  her  Majesty's  counsel  had  produced  and  those  pro- 
duced upon  the  other  side,  fearlessly  would  he  hold  it  up  as 
one  of  the  most  singular  contrasts  which  the  annals  of  legal 
proceedings  could  furnish.  He  could  say,  look  at  their 
character,  look  at  their  conduct ;  but,  above  all,  look  at  the 
obligations  on  the  one  side  to  speak  the  truth,  and  the  absence 
of  all  those  qualities  on  the  other.  Witnesses  their  lordships 
had  had  in  abundance  ;  they  had  seen  a  commission  instituted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  what  ? — of  inquiring  into  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  He  knew  not 
the  tenor  of  the  instructions  under  which  that  commission 
acted,  but  by  their  effects  he  knew  what  those  instructions 
v/ere.  And  this  he  knew — that  the  moment  the  commissioners 
were  established  at  Milan,  they  began  by  taking  the  testimony 
of  discharged  servants,  and  never  once  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  examining  whether  that  testimony  could  be 
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contradicted  or  confirmed  by  persons  of  greater  respectability, 
and  under  less  suspicious  circumstances.  What,  then,  was  the 
state  of  this  case  ?  He  would  ask  the  house  if  such  an  in- 
stance ever  occurred  in  any  former  proceeding  as  that  which 
he  was  about  to  notice.  The  witnesses  against  the  accused 
were  discarded  by  the  accused,  and  retained  byvthe  accuser. 
They  were  taken  into  the  employment,  and  received  the  pay  of 
the  prosecutor  himself. 

"  Their  lordships  could  not  but  consider  as  one  additional 
circumstance  of  odium  attaching  to  the  whole  of  this  proceed- 
ing, the  absolute,  the  indisputable  temptation  thus  thrown  in 
the  way  of  some  of  the  parties.  He  besought  their  attention, 
to  the  existence  and  the  operation  of  this  fact :  Rastelli  was 
taken  away  in  the  first  instance  ;  Sacchi  came  next,  and  then 
these  men  themselves  were  sent  to  seek  confirmation  of  those 
very  fabrications  and  evidence  which  they  were  the  first  to 
originate  and  to  arrange.  Gracious  God !  What  could  be 
the  end  of  a  measure  proceeding  upon  testimony  thus  pro- 
cured ?  What  would  the  event  prove,  or  who  could  foretel 
the  consequence  of  an  investigation  resting  upon  the  evidence 
of  men  who  had  so  acted  ?  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  prece- 
dent for  so  extraordinary  a  case  ?  Here  were  two  of  the 
witnesses,  Sacchi  and  Demont,  who  had  been  kept  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  prosecutor  for  15  months  previous  to  their 
appearance  at  the  bar,  and  two  others  of  them,  Rastelli  and 
Majocchi,  certified  and  acknowledged  to  be  in  his  employ- 
ment. These  were  facts  more  than  amply  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  anomalous  and  unjust  nature  of  that  com- 
mission ;  that  commission  indeed,  sat  not,  acted  not,  for  the 
purposes  of  truth.  Having  opportunities  by  examination  and 
inquiry  of  acquitting  the  queen  from  the  foul  slanders  propa- 
gated against  her,  they  had  proceeded  to  prepare  and  encourage 
accusations  against  her :  vested  with  sufficient  powers  to 
ascertain  and  defeat  the  malevolence '  of  her  enemies,  their 
conduct  had  tended  only  to  injure  and  betray  her. 

"  There  was  not  one  of  the  witnesses  produced  before  the 
house  who  possessed  any  one  of  the  qualifications  which  are 
the  usual  characteristics  of  truth  :  they  were  persons  of  no 
character,  at  least  they  had  none  to  lose  ;  they  had  no  punish- 
ment to  dread,  and  even  after  their  arrival  in  England  they 
must  have  learnt  from  the  memorable  example  and  timely 
flight  of  Rastelli,  that  whatever  had  been  the  falsehood  of 
their  deposition,  or  however  it  might  be  desired  rigorously  to 
sift  their  evidence,  impunity  and  escape  might  yet  be  possible. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  no  fear  of  punishment  even  in  the 
event  of  contradiction.     Now,  was  it  requisite  for  him  to  say 
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one  word  as  to  tlie  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  conspiracy  ? 
He  thought  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Denman)  had  left  it  so 
established,  that  no  observation  from  him  was  requisite  :  nay, 
he  would  say  this  :  the  parties  accused,  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  Colonel  Browne,  Vilmarcati,  Reganti,  and  Rastelli;  he 
had,  he  must  own,  heard  one  word  said  in  favour  of  Colonel 
.Browne  ;  but  not  one  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  Vilmarcati. 
Of  those  who  alone  could  have  proved  or  disproved  the 
charge,  Rastelli  was  gone  to  Italy,  (and  his  daparture  had 
been  justified  on  false  pretences);  and  the  other,  Reganti, 
was  the  very  individual  who  first  procured  the  services  of 
Rastelli.  This  latter,  the  other  side  had  not  dared  to  call : 
had  they  done  this — had  they  boldly  put  Reganti  to  the  bar, 
and  brought  him  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  Omati  and 
Carlini,  then  might  they  have  said,  with  something  like  a 
seeming  of  fairness,  and  with  something  like  a  show  of  justice, 
that  they  had  openly  met  the  charge.  The  queen's  counsel 
had  done  all  that  was  required  for  the  ends  of  justice;  he 
said  nothing  against  those  who  were  with  the  prosecution  ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  they  had  neglected  so  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  of  calling  such  evidence  as  might  elicit  the  truth, 
when  they  had  dared  to  put  one  of  the  principal  conspirators 
in  the  box  to  answer  for  himself,  away  with  this  false  pretence 
of  justice — away  with  this  frivolous  pretext  of  fairness,  and 
with  every  claim  to  openness  or  impartiality. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  was  at  this  time  no 
impediment  to  bring  forward  such  evidence  with  becoming 
honour  and  fairness.  What  argument  then  could  justify  the 
course  that  had  been  taken  I  If  he  ventured  to  assign  any 
one,  it  would  be  this — the  consideration  of  Vilmarcati.  Never 
once  in  the  course  of  the  cross-examination  did  his  learned 
friends  presume  to  approach  any  facts  that  should  prove,  that 
as  far  as  Vilmarcati  was  concerned,  the  whole  of  this  abomina- 
ble and  atrocious  conspiracy  had  been  carried  on  by  means 
the  most  unjustifiable :  that  the  evidence  which  the  Milan 
commiisson  procured  had  been  procured  by  means  which  an 
honest  man  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  employing. 
He  would,  however,  say  nothing  further  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who,  having  the  power,  ought  to  have  used  it  to  discover 
the  truth.  All  he  would  say  was  this — that,  vested  as  it  was, 
with  all  the  means  which  a  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  could 
command,  possessing  all  that  influence  over  foreign  ministers 
which  he  could  exert,  established  in  full  authority  at  Milan, 
and  sending  its  couriers  and  agents  throughout  all  Italy  and 
Germany,  never  had  the  unlimited  power  of  this  commission, 
particularly  its  power  of  information,  been  exercised   in  one 
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solitary  instance  to  attain  the  ends  of  justice.  Sir  Win.  Gcll 
remained  in  Italy  unquestioned ;  Mr.  Craven  remained  in 
Italy  unquestioned ;  Dr.  Holland  unexamined ;  the  Count 
Vassali  uncalled  for ;  Sicard  unsought.  He  did  not  say  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  course  these  individuals  should  have 
adopted,  but  he  did  say,  that  when  all  these  powers  were 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  accuser,  it  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary— the  most  solitary  instance  of  their  exertion  in  any 
other  way  which  he  had  ever  heard  of,  that  Lieutenant 
Hovvuam  was  sent  for  by  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
be  asked  where  James,  the  seaman,  was,  after  all  the  industry 
and  perseverance  which  had  been  manifested  in  support  of  the 
prosecution — one  half  of  that  industry  and  perseverance  ex- 
cited, bona  fide,  for  the  interests  of  justice,  would  have 
spared  their  1  rdships  the  painful  duty  of  now  listening  to 
those  well-founded  representations  her  majesty's,  counsel 
were  bound  to  make.  An  impartial  investigation  of  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  before  the  proceeding  was  instituted, 
would  have  saved  the  country  from  the  evils  which  at  present 
impended  over  it. 

"  He  had  now  to  thank  their  lordships  for  the  indulgence 
with  which  they  had  heard  him,  after  their  attention  had  been 
already  so  many  times  engaged  by  this  strange  inquiry.  He 
left  his  illustrious  client,  her  honour  and  character,  in  the 
hands  of  the  house  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  :  he  left 
her,  not  to  the  mercy,  but  to  the  JQstice  of  their  lordships." 

Dr.  Lusiiington  having  retired  from  the  bar, 
Earl  Grey  observed,  that  at  this  late  hour  he  thought  it 
■would  be  unfair  to  the  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to 
require  them  to  commence  their  reply.  Before  the  house 
adjourned  he  would,  however,  take  the  opportunity  of  stating, 
that  after  re-considering  the  subject,  he  did  not  intend  to  per- 
severe in  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  on  a 
previous  day ;  the  production  of  depositions  abroad  could 
only  npply  ito  Demont  and  Sacchi,  because  they  only  ap- 
peared to  have  been  sworn  to  those  depositions.  Had  he 
given  his  notice  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  inquiry,  it  might  be 
proper  to  persevere  in  it ;  but  it  seemed  useless  now  to  call 
for  depositions  when  no  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  the 
witness  of  reconciling,  if  possible,  any  apparent  discrepancies. 
For  this  reason  he  withdrew  his  notice,  though  he  thought  it 
right  to  add,  that  with  regard  to  the  two  principal  witnesses 
he  had  named,  he  certainly  wished  for  no  further  information. 
The  house  theu  adjourned  at  90  minutes;  past  three 
o'clock. 
,     VOL.  II.      T  4  D 
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REPLY  TO  THE  DEFENCE. 

FORTY-THIRD  DAY,— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  27.   1 

The  Attorn ey-Genekal  addressed  the  house. — "As 
the  defence  of  her  majesty  had  now  closed,"  he  observed,  "  it 
became  his  duty  to  address  their  lordships  in  support  of  the 
bill,  when  they  considered  the  importance  of  the  case  itself, 
the  length  of  time  it  had  occupied,  the  feelings  it  had  ex- 
cited, and  the  anxious  interest  that  was  taken  in  its  result;  be 
that  result  what  it  might,  he  was  certain,  that  these  considera- 
tions were  more  than  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  their  lordships' 
indulgence ;  an  indulgence  of  which  no  advocate  had  ever 
stood  more  in  need.     It  was  not,  however,  that  he  felt  op- 
pressed by  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  but  the  investigation  had 
occupied  their  lordships  so  long,  while  his  learned  friends  had 
engrossed  their  attention  for  the  entire  space, of  three  days, 
that  he  feared  that  attention  must  be  exhausted.     Besides, 
the  subject  had,  by  frequent  discussion,  now  become  trite 
and  stale  ;  and  looking  at  the  mass  of  evidence  on  their  lord- 
ships' table,  and  remembering  the  length  of  the  remarks  of 
his  learned  friends,  he  was  apprehensive  that  he  must  still  be 
under  the  necessity  of  making  a  larger  demand  on  their  lord- 
ships' time  and  perhaps  their  patience,  then  he  should  other- 
wise have  been  called  oh  to  do.     But  before  he  proceeded  to 
investigate  the  evidence  adduced  by  his  learned  friends  and  to 
comment  on  their  reasoning,  he  begged  to  advert  to  one  topic 
so  frequently  introduced,  so  vehemently  complained  of,  namely, 
the  peculiar  disadvantages  under  which  her  majesty  had  la- 
boured in  meeting  the  charges  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill. 
Whatever  weight  might  attach  to  that  complaint  when  origi- 
nally made,  however  it  might  appear  to  apply  when  she  was 
refused  a  list  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  this  topi*:  of 
complaint  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  cease,  when  their  lordships 
should  consider  the  manner  in  which  her  majesty's  defence 
had  been  permitted  to  be  conducted.     The  charges  were  dis- 
tinctly known,  even  from  the  preamble  of  the  bill ;  all  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution   had  been  examined,  and  their 
evidence  printed.     At  another  stage  proceedings  were  suffered 
to  stand  still,  merely  at  the  request  of  the  counsel  for  the 
queen,  who  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own   time  and  the 
method  for  rebutting  the  bill.     Unlimited  funds  were  placed 
far  that  purpose  at  the  disposal  of  the  queen,  and  every  kind 
Of  facility  was  afforded  her  by  government. 
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"  While  adverting  to  this  point,  however,  their  lordships 
would  permit  him  to  express  his  confident  ht»pe  that  this 
instance  of  accommodation  would  not  be  suffered  to  stand  as 
a  precedent;  since  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  dan- 
gerous, more  hazardous,  or  more  contrary  to  the  even  course 
of  justice,  than  to  afford  time  to  answer  a  case  after  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  had  been  closed. 

"It  had  been  alleged  that  the  witnesses  were  perjured  and 
corrupt,  because  such  testimony  was  easily  procured  in  the 
country  from  which  they  came.  But  if  perjured  testimony 
could  so  easily  be  procured,  did  not  the  publication  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  delay  allowed  for  the  defence,  facilitate  the 
obtaining  it  ?  He  was  sure,  therefore,  that  her  majesty  had 
sustained  no  disadvantage  from  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings against  her  had  been  carried  on ;  and  that  she  would 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  defence  being  injured, 
even  if  the  most  extraordinary  talents  had  not  been  employed 
in  conducting  it.  Her  case  was  now  presented  to  their  lord- 
ships, not  under  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  but  under 
those  of  advantages  with  respect  to  means  of  defence,  and 
the  ability  with  which  they  were  employed,  never  before  ex- 
perienced on  any  other  occasion.  If,  then,  after  all  these 
great  means  and  resources,  they  have  failed — if  the  case  re- 
main as  it  originally  stood,  uncontradicted — nay,  if  it  be  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  defence,  her  majesty 
certainly  cannot  complain  that  her  failure  is  owing  to  any 
impediment  experienced  in  her  defence.  She  cannot  complain 
that  she  has  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  setting  forth  her 
case,  and  must  admit  that  she  has  possessed  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  having  called  most  extraordinary  talents  to  her 
aid.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  path  he  had  to  pursue 
was  a  plain  one,  though  it  might  be  painful  and  tedious.  He 
could  not  enliven  it  with  the  eloquence  of  his  learned  friends, 
nor  scatter  over  it  those  flowers  of  imagination  in  which  they 
Jiad  indulged.  To  them  the  field  of  ornament  was  open ;  all 
the  brilliant  illustrations  of  antiquity,  and  all  that  modern 
authors  afforded,  were  in  their  power,  and  they  could  re- 
sort to  them  to  captivate  the  feelings  or  adorn  their  orations. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  condemned  to  call  only  simple  facts, 
and  lay  them  plainly  and  unadorned  before  their  lordships ;  to 
examine  with  care  and  attention  the  evidence  which  had  been 
adduced  in  the  case,  upon  which  facts  and  evidence  their 
lordships  must  ultimately  decide,  without  reference  to  any  of 
those  irrelevant  topics  which  had  been  so  unsparingly  intro- 
duced. 

"The  charge  against  her  majesty  was  contained  in  the 
4d  2 
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preamble  to  the  bill ;  but  that  had  been  so  often  repeated  in 
the  course  of  their  proceedings,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
their  lordships'  time  were  he  now  to  stop  to  describe  it.  But, 
before  he  advanced  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  trusted  he 
might  be  permitted,  in  the  outset,  to  avail  himself  of  what 
had  been  acknowledged  by  his  adversaries,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  case  for  the  bill  was  complete,  if 
the  evidence  was  to  be  credited ;  that,  if  the  witnesses  were 
to  be  believed,  they  had  fully  proved  all  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  preamble.  He  must  also  avail  himself  of  another 
admission.  They  not  only  admitted  that  the  case  for  the  bill 
was  sustained  by  evidence,  but  they  showed  that  they  con- 
sidered it  evidence  which  required  the  fullest  answer.  They 
had  accordingly  employed  three  weeks  in  examining  witnesses, 
and  six  days  in  speeches  to  reply  to  that  case,  which,  as  it 
stood,  was  acknowledged  to  be  triumphant.  Then,  while 
their  lordships  were  considering  the  evidence,  let  this  admis- 
sion never  be  forgotten.  In  examining  the  evidence  adduced 
for  the  defence,  their  lordships  would  now  have  to  consider 
not  s6  much  how  far  it  had  contradicted,  but  how  far  it  had 
confirmed  the  charges  proved  in  support  of  the  bill.  In  this 
case  the  most  artful — -he  did  not  say  so  disrespectfully,  for  it 
was  most  judicious  for  advocates,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed — but  the  most  artful  conduct  had 
been  resorted  to  in  the  defence.  His  learned  friends  had  con- 
stantly taken  care  to  select  insulated  and  minor  facts,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  their  contradictions  against  them,  while 
they  left  entirely  out  of  view  all  the  'eading  facts  of  the  case. 
They  then  argued  on  those  insulated  facts  as  if  the  whole 
merits  of  the  case  depended  on  them,  and  turned  completely 
aside  from  the  consideration  of  all  those  important  facts  and 
circumstances  by  which  their  lordships'  judgment  must  be 
guided. 

"  Before  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  particular  facts,  he 
would  therefore,  with  their  lordships'  permission,  recur  to  the 
leading  circumstances  to  which  their  attention  would  have  to 
be  constantly  directed  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this  case. 
The  first  of  these  circumstances  was  the  favours  shown  by 
her  majesty  to  that  person  whose  name  had  been  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings — he  meant 
Pergami.  That  man  was  taken  into  her  majesty's  service  at 
Milan  in  the  month  of  October,  1814;  that  within  a  few 
short  months,  that  man,  without  any  apparent  motive  on  the 
ground  of  his  services,  was  taken  into  particular  favour ;  that 
without  any  reasonable  cause,  without  any  pretence,  without 
any  object  that  could  be  conjectured  except  that  of  the  licen- 
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tious  intercourse  charged  in  the  bill,  that  man  was  advanced 
and  placed  on  a  footing  of  familiarity  with  his  mistress ;  and 
that,  while  he  still  held  a  menial  situation  at  Naples,  his  child 
and  other  members  of  his  family  were  taken  into  her  majesty's 
household.  Their  lordships  would,  also  find  that  within  a 
short  period  after  he  was  engaged,  and  while  he  was  still  a 
courier,  he  dined  with  his  royal  mistress,  and  that  he  was  very 
soon  after  raised  to  a  station  which  might  have  regularly 
entitled  him  to  that  honour.  Their  lordships  would  likewise 
see  in  the  evidence  the  proof  of  his  having  been  loaded  with 
titles,  doubtless  procured  through  her  majesty,  because  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  as  Pergami  had  the  means 
of  obtaining  them.  He  was  now  placed  on  terms  of  the 
closest  familiarity  with  her  majesty,  and  that  intimacy  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  six  years  without  diminution,  until  she 
arrived  at  the  opposite  shore  on  her  way  to  England,  when 
he  was  dismissed — not,  however,  dismissed  her  service,  but  to 
a  seat  which  the  queen  had  provided  for  him  at  Milan,  her  re- 
gard for  him  continuing  the  same,  though  she  had  not  brought 
him  to  this  country.  These  facts  his  learned  friends  had  not 
attempted  to  contradict.  They  were  admitted  on  all  hands, 
and  their  lordships  could  not  displace  them  from  their  minds 
in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  bill.  Therefore,  while  his 
learned  friends  seized  on  the  cases  at  Naples  and  on  board 
the  polacre,  which  were  insulated  facts,  their  lordships  would 
perceive  that  they  were  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
leading  fact  he  had  now  mentioned,  and  with  that  reference 
form  their  opinion  on  the  whole  case.  But  before  he  ap- 
proached the  facts  of  the  case,  those  facts  from  which  the 
adulterous  intercouse  was  not  merely  presumed,  but,  as  he 
contended,  proved,  he  could  not  too  strongly  impress  on  their 
lordships'  minds  the  necessity  of  never  leaving  out  of  their 
view  the  manner  in  which  this  man  had  been  taken  into  favour 
by  her  majesty,  the  manner  in  which  his  family  had  been  taken 
under  her  protection,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  covered  with  honours,  and  presented  with  estates. 

"  Having  made  these  introductory  remarks,  he  would  now 
turn  to  the  evidence  and  examine  the  facts .  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  had  been  brought  before  their  lordships; 
and  the  statement  he  was  about  to  make  he  was  confident 
would  receive  their  patient  and  anxious  attention.  Pergami 
having  been  hired  at  Milan  as  a  courier,  proceeded  in  that 
capacity  to  Naples,  where  her  royal  highness  arrived  in  the 
month  of  November,  1814,  and  from  that  time  commenced 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  In  enter- 
ing  on  this  part  of  hi»   subject,  he  would  remark  that  his 
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learned  friends  did  not  consider  the  evidence  as  it  really  stood, 
but  in  reference  to  his  (the  Attorney-General's)  opening ;  and, 
because  it  fell  short  of  that  opening,  they  inferred  that  his 
was  of  no  value,  and  said,  unless  the  case  opened  was  all 
proved,  the  whole  of  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  It  was, 
however,  their  lordships'  duty,  as  judges,  to  discard  altogether 
his  opening,  which  he  was  justified  in  making,  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  be  substantiated.  But  their  lordships 
were  to  decide  on  the  evidence  only.  His  learned  friends 
knew  too  much  of  the  practice  of  courts  of  law  not  to  know 
that  no  counsel  was  tied  down  strictly  in  stating  his  case. 
In  every  instance  a  wide  field  was  left  for  the  counsel  in  this 
respect.  But  suppose  he  were  to  grant  the  assumption  of  his 
learned  friends,  what  state  would  they  themselves  be  in  when 
he  showed  how  they  failed  in  supporting  their  case  ?  He  had, 
at  the  worst,  attempted  to  substantiate  his  opening ;  but  they 
had  not  even  ventured  to  substantiate  their  opening.  They 
promised  to  produce  witnesses  at  their  lordships'  bar,  whom 
they  either  could  not  or  dared  not  produce. 

"  Let  then,  the  case  at  Naples  be  examined  by  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  stated,  and  their  lordships  would  find  that,  if 
what  he  had  opened  with  respect  to  it  was  not  proved  to  the 
full  extent,  yet  that  it  was  substantially  proved.  What  was 
that  case  ?  It  was,  that  her  majesty  had  altered  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  previously  existed  respecting  Wm.  Austin, 
who  used  to  sleep  in  her  bed-room  ;  that,  on  the  second  night 
after  their  arrival  at  Naples,  Pergami,  who  had  previously 
occupied  a  room  in  the  garret  riear  the  other  servants,  was 
removed  to  another  apartment,  between  which  and  that  of  her 
royal  highness  there  was  a  private  communication :  that  upon 
the  night  of  the  opera  she  returned  home  at  an  early  hour,  and, 
having  made  an  excuse,  and  dismissed  Wm.  Austin  from  her 
room,  that  then  the  act  took  place  which  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  charge  against  her  majesty.  Their  lordships 
would  find  that  there  was  ample  evidence  of  facts  which  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  then  took 
place.  How,  he  would  ask,  was  this  case  met  ?  It  remained 
uncontradicted ;  though  it  was  asserted  by  the  other  side  to 
be  contradicted  in  every  part-  In  the  first  place,  it  was  said 
to  be  contradicted  with  respect  to  Wm.  Austin.  Now  let  him 
call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  evidence  on  this  point. 
It  was  proved  by  Demont,  that  previously  to  that  night 
Wm.  Austin  had  generally  slept  in  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness.  Mr.  Craven  is  called  to  contradict  this,  and  to 
state  that,  long  before  their  arrival  at  Naples,  Wm.  Austin 
had  not  constantly  slept  in  her  royal  highness's  apartment ; 
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and  that  he  himself,  Mr.  Graven,  who  described  himself  to  be 
one  of  her  majesty's  equerries,  but  who  might  have  added  to 
that  description  one  of  her  monitors — that  he  had  pointed  out 
to  her  majesty,  in  Germany,  the  indelicacy  of  allowing  Wm. 
Austin,  then  a  boy  of  13,  to  continue  to  sleep  in  her  room. 
He  stated  that  he  had  in  fact  given  her  majesty  a  prospective 
caution  on  this  subject  before  they  arrived  at  Naples. 

"  Did  her  majesty  obey  the  caution  which  was  thus  given 
her  ?  Was  the  alteration  which  Mr.  Craven  had  suggested 
made  after  this  communication  ?  No  such  thing.  Carrington, 
on  whose  evidence  he  should  have  to  make  no  very  mild  com- 
ments before  he  closed  his  case,  had  indeed  been  called  to 
satisfy  their  lordships  that  the  arrangements  of  Wm.  Austin's 
bed  had  been  altered ;  but  on  his  cross-examination  it  appear- 
ed that  he  could  not  swear  whether  Wm.  Austin  had  slept 
more  than  once  or  twice  out  of  her  royal  highness's  room 
previously  to  her  arrival  at  Naples..  Not  being  contented 
with  this  evideuce,  his  learned  friends  had  called  Sicard  to  the 
bar ;  and  so  little  was  the  arrangement  spoken  of  known  to 
him,  that  he  deposed  that,  in  the  arrangement  which  he  made 
of  the  rooms  at  Naples,  he  did  not  allot  any  apartment  to 
Wm.  Austin,  expecting  that  he  would  sleep,  as  usual,  in  her 
royal  highness's  room.  Sicard,  however,  acknowledged  that, 
shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Naples,  Wm.  Austin  did  change 
from  her  royal  highness's  room  to  another  room,  though  he 
could  not  exactly  recollect  the  time  when,  and  added  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  her  royal  highness  saying  to  him 
(Sicard)  that  the  boy  was  at  that  time  too  old  to  sleep  in  her 
room  any  longer,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  room  to  him- 
self. Demont  had  stated  to  their  lordships  that  her  royal 
highness  had  made  a  similar  declaration  to  her  only  the  night 
before  they  arrived  at  Naples.  Sicard's  evidence,  their  lord- 
ships would  see,  fully  corroborated  that  of  Demont,  at  the 
same  time  ti  contradicted  that  of  Keppel  Craven  and  William 
Carrington ;  therefore,  so  far  from  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  in  support  of  the  bill  having  been  shaken  by  that 
which  had  been  brought  against  it,  it  had  been  literally 
strengthened  by  it ;  Sicard,  who  had  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  room,  and  who,  therefore,  was  most  likely  to 
know  them,  being  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  two  witnesses  he 
had  just  mentioned. 

"  That  fact  being  thus  established  out  of  the  mouths  of  her 
majesty's  own  witnesses,  he  should  now  proceed  to  the  next 
point  in  his  case.  What  was  it  ?  Why,  that  Pergami,  though 
he  had  slept  on  the  first  night  along  with  the  servants,  had 
been  removed  to  a  different  apartment  on  the  second.    His 
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learned  friends  had  stated  that  this  removal  had  been  made 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  r^ueen,  and  by  Sicard's  authority 
alone.    In  the  evidence  their  lordships  would  find  that,  though 
Sicard  had  stated  he  had  had  no  communication  previously  with 
her  majesty  on  the  subject,  he  had  also  stated  that  he  had  had 
some  communication  with  Hieronymus  upon  it.    Hieronymus, 
who  might  have  given  some  explanation  of  the  nature  of  that 
communication,  had  not  been  called  to  give  it,  and  the  failure 
of  his  learned  friends  to  call  Hieronymus  on  that  point  had 
excited  a  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  the  removal  had  originated 
in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  her  royal  highness,  conveyed 
to  Sicard  through  Hieronymus.     Sicard  was  then  asked  '  Do 
you  recollect  any  reasons  you  had  for  this  alteration?'  and  he 
said,  '  The  principal  reason  I  had  was,  that  there  was  a  glass 
door  which   went  into  the  garden,  that  was  not  safe ;    and 
therefore  I  thought  it  right  that  a  servant  or  some  one  should 
sleep  there — a  male.'     If  the  reason  of  Pergami's  being  re- 
moved to  this    apartment  was   really  to    protect   her  royal 
highness  from  danger,  and  to  prevent  any  person  from  reach- 
ing her  cabinet  from  the   garden,  how  was  it,  he  would  ask, 
that  the  communication  between  the  cabinet  and  the  gardeu  had 
not  been  entirely  cut  off  by  stopping  up  the  glass  door,  which 
would  haye  added  so  greatly  to  her  royal  highness's  security, 
which  Sicard  had  declared  was  the  only  object  which  he  had  in 
view  ?     But  this  was  the  pretended,  not  the  real  reason,  for 
though  Pergami  might  be  placed  there  to  obtain  security  for 
her  royal  highness  against  all  attacks  from  without,  there  was 
nothing  at  all  to  protect  her  royal  highness  from  the  visits  of 
Pergami  himself.     It  was  worth  their  lordships'  while  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  explain  this 
circumstance  by  Carrington's  evidence.     Carrington  knew  of 
no  such  reason  as  that  mentioned  by  Sicard  ;  he  had  heard  of 
no  such  motive  being  assigned  for  the  removal  of  Pergami ;  he 
had  never  been  informed  that  it  had  taken  place  for  the  secu- 
rity of  her  royal  highness.     On  the  contrary,  he  declared  the 
reason  why  Pergami's  room  was   changed  to  be  because  it 
was  so  low  that  he  could   not  stand  up  in  it.     When  such 
contrary  attempts  at  explanation  were  made,  and  when  one  of 
them  might  have  been  corroborated  by  Hieronymus,  who  had 
not  been  called,  their  lordships  would  see  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  removal  were  by  no  means  satisfactory ;    and  when 
they  recollected  the  general  view  of  the  case  which  he  had 
previously  urged,   they  would    not  be  able  to  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  of  its  having  been  made  in  order  to  ensure  an 
uninterrupted  communication  between  Pergami  and  her  royal 
highness. 
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"  Another  point,  on  which  it  bad  been  stated  that  Demont 
had  been  fully  contradicted,  was  the  point  of  time  ;  now  he 
begged  leave  to  say  that  she  had  met  with  no  contradiction 
upon  that  point,  for  all  that  she  had  stated  regarding  the 
queen's  return  from  the  opera,  was  this — '  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  returned  early.'  She  had  not  sworn  that  her  royal 
highness  had  returned  early,  but  merely  that  it  so  appeared. 
Sir  Win.  Gell  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  had  been  called  to 
prove  that  her  royal  highness  had  not  returned  till  a  very  late 
hour,  and  that  she  had  been  conducted  to  the  door  of  her 
apartment  by  Sir  W.  Gell.  This  was  no  contradiction  to 
Demont,  who  had  stated  that,  after  she  had  gone  to  her  royal 
highness's  bed-room,  her  royal  highness  dismissed  her,  and 
went  across  the  passage  into  the  cabinet — a  circumstance 
which  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  had  attempted  to 
explain  by  a  reference  to  the  water-closet,  but  in  which  Si- 
card  had  not  borne  them  out. 

"  He  had  now  proved  that  there  was  no  contradiction  as 
to  point  of  time :  he  would  next  show  that  there  was  none  va 
the  relative  situations  of  the  rooms  of  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami.  The  free  communication  between  these  two  rooms 
did  not  stand  on  the  evidence  of  Demont  and  Majocchi  alone, 
but  it  had  been  proved  also  by  the  evidence  of  Whitcomb  and 
Sicard.  They  had  stated  that  there  was  a  secret  communi- 
cation running  between  them  parallel  to  the  passage  which 
led  to  the  room  of  Dr.  Holland  and  other  persons  in  the  suite. 
Another  point  which  his  learned  friends  had  declared  was  not 
proved-  was  this — that  her  royal  highness  had  not  shown  her- 
self till  late  in  the  following  morning  after  the  criminal  inter- 
course had  commenced.  His  learned  friends  had,  however, 
omitted  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the  testimony 
of  Demont,  who  had  stated,  that  after  she  had  dressed  her 
royal  highness  that  morning,  her  royal  highness  went  into  the 
small  cabinet,  where  she  remained  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Sicard  had  been  called  to  contradict  her  upon  this  point,  but 
had  failed.  Sicard  stated  that,  though  he  recollected  going 
in  quest  of  her  royal  highness  when  she  lived  at  Blackheath,  in 
consequence  of  persons  being  waiting  for  her  appearance,  he 
had  not  any  recollection  of  such  a  circumstance  having  hap- 
pened at  Naples  the  second  day  after  her  royal  highness's 
arrival  there.  This  was  all  that  Sicard  had  sworn,  and  he 
maintained  that  it  totally  failed  to  overturn  the  positive  recol- 
lection of  Demont. 

"  Another  fact  to  which  Demont  had  sworn  was,  that  there 
were  two  beds  in  her  royal  highness's  room,  of  which  one  was 
a  small  travelling-bed,  the  other  a  larger  bed.     Demont  had 
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likewise  sworn  that  the  small  travelling-bed  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  occupied  at  all,  whilst  the  larger  exhibited  marks  of 
such  a  description  as  he  should  not  more  plainly  allude  to. 
What  had  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  opening 
speech,  declared  that  he  would  prove  in  contradiction  of  De- 
mont  I  Why,  that  he  would  prove,  by  the  testimony  of  another 
servant,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  wind  having  blown  open 
the  casement  in  her  royal  highness's  room,  her  royal  highness 
had  called  that  servant  who  then  saw  her  alone  in  the  tra- 
velling bed.  Had  his  learned  friends  called  a  single  witness 
to  substantiate  that  statement?  Who  was  the  servant  in  ques- 
tion? Was  it  Hieronymus  ?  If  it  was,  he  supposed  that  the 
terror  which  had  operated  on  the  nerves  of  Lieut.  Flynn  had 
also  operated  on  those  of  Hieronymus,  and  prevented  him 
from  being  submitted  to  that  cross-examination  which  he 
ought  to  have  undergone.  But,  when  he  was  charged  with 
having  failed  in  making  out  the  case  which  he  had  had  the  ho- 
nour of  opening  to  their  lordships,  why  might  he  not  be 
allowed  to  retort  the  charge  on  those  who  made  it  ?  Could  a 
more  satisfactory  answer  have  been  given  to  this  accusation 
than  by  calling  the  servant  who  was  able  to  depose  to  such  a 
fact  as  his  learned  friends  had  stated?  When  their  lordships 
found  that  her  majesty  had  means  to  contradict  the  evidence 
which  he  had  brought  forward,  and  that  she  had  not  dared  to 
offer  it  to  their  lordships,  the  necessary  conclusion  was,  that 
she  was  prevented  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  not  by 
any  defect  in  the  memory  or  nerves  of  her  witnesses.  He  had 
thus  proved  enough  to  satisfy  their  lordships  that  Demont  had 
been  confirmed  in  all  the  circumstances  which  she  had  stated 
to  have  occurred  on  the  first  night  of  this  criminal  intercourse. 
She  was  confirmed  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  relative 
situation  of  the  bed-rooms,  and  she  had  not  been  contradicted 
respecting  the  state  of  the  beds,  although  contradiction  had 
been  opened  to  their  lordships,  for  which  not  the  shadow  of  a 
witness  has  been  offered  in  proof. 

"  He  now  implored  their  lordships  to  remark  how  inge- 
niously the  counsel  on  the  other  side  had  laboured  this  part  of 
their  case.  They  said  that  this  parf  was  laboured  on  the  side 
of  the  counsel  for  the  bill ;  and  added  that,  if  they  could  cut 
it  down,  the  whole  case  was  destroyed,  the  key-stone  would 
be  removed,  and  the  whole  structure  would  be  levelled  to  the 
earth.  He  denied  the  assertion  of  hi-s  learned  friends  alto- 
gether. Even  if  their  lordships,  after  the  arguments  which 
he  had  submitted  to  their  consideration,  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  intercourse  at  Naples  on  the-  second  night  was  not 
proved,  even  if  Demont' s  evidence  were  entirely  struck  out  of 
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the  minutes,  the  remainder  of  the  case  was  not  touched  ;  be- 
cause, whether  the  intercourse  commenced  at  that  time  or  not 
was  immaterial,  since  there  was  ample  testimony  to  lead  their 
lordships  to  believe  that  it  commenced  afterwards  at  that 
place,  or,  if  not  there,  at  other  places,  long  before  Pergami 
was  elevated  to  his  honours.  The  second  case  proved  by 
Demont  was  the  meeting  with  Pergami  in  the  corridor  in  a 
state  of  undress,  approaching  towards  the  chamber  of  her 
royal  highness.  He  was  suprised  to  hear  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral for  her  majesty  observe,  in  commenting  on  the  evidence 
in  proof  of  that  fact,  that  it  was  calculated  to  excite  a  suspi- 
cion that  an  improper  intercourse  was  carried  on  between 
Pergami  and  Demont,  rather  than  between  him  and  her  royal 
highness.  The  statement  which  Demont  had  made  was,  that 
being  about  to  return  from  her  royal  highness's  room  to  her 
own,  on  opening  the  door  for  that  purpose,  she  saw  Pergami 
advancing  along  the  passage  in  a  state  of  undress  ;  that,  in 
consequence,  she  made  her  escape  to  her  own  apartment  as 
fast  as  she  could ;  and  that  she  afterwards  heard  the  lock  of 
the  door  turned,  to  prevent  any  subsequent  approach  to  that 
quarter.  His  learned  friends  had  shown,  by  the  observations 
which  they  had  made,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  deal  with 
that  part  of  the  case.  It  was  clear  that  they  thought  it  to  be 
an  undeniable  proof  of  her  majesty's  guilt,  and  they  had  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  withdraw  it  from  their  lordships'  notice  by 
the  multifarious  remarks  which  they  had  made  upon  it.  It 
might,  however,  have  been  contradicted  by  other  witnesses  ; 
but  it  had  not,  and  therefore  it  was  another  convincing  proof 
of  her  majesty's  criminality.  __ 

n  He  next  came  to  what  occurred  at  the  masked  ball :  his 
learned  friends  had  made  great  exertions  to  do  away  with  the 
evidence  on  that  point ;  but  had  they  succeeded  ?  He  trusted 
that,  when  their  lordships  calmly  examined  all  the  testimony 
which  had  been  offered  on  this  point,  they  would  be  of  opi- 
nion, as  he  was,  that  it  did  not  contain  the  slightest  contradic- 
tion to  the  evidence  of  Demont.  Her  statement  was,  that, 
after  her  royal  highness  had  made 'her  appearance  in  the  dress 
of  a  Neapolitan  peasant,  she  withdrew  from  the  bail-room  ; 
that  she  retired  to  her  dressing-room,  to  which  Pergami  ac- 
companied tier ;  that  she  stayed  there  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour ;  and  that  she  afterwards  came  out  of  it  dressed  as  the 
Genius  of  Hist©ry,  and  went  down  stairs  in  that  character. 
That  she  had  appeared  in  such  a  dress  was  not  now  disputed  ; 
and  he  would  maintain  (whatever  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell 
might  be)  that  it  was  not,  even  from  his  description,  one  of 
the  most  delicate  nature.     Sir  Wm.  Gell  had  compared  the 
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dress  to  that  of  Minerva,  in  Mr.  Hope's  Costumes,  and  to  that 
of  the  Cariatides  in  the  Townley  marbles.  Those  who  had 
seen  those  figures  informed  him — for  he  had  not  seen  them 
himself — that  their  dress  was  a  thin  drapery,  leaving  the  arm 
bare  up  to  the  shoulder.  Yet  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  though  he  had 
seen  her  royal  highness  in  this  dress  for  so  short  a  time  that 
her  appearance  operated  upon  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
had  such  very  good  optics,  that  he  could  observe,  that  there 
was  another  dress  under  it,  the  same  which  she  wore  when 
she  was  a  Neapolitan  peasant.  Sir  Wm.  Gell  admitted, how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  considerable  delay  before  her  majesty 
returned  ;  that  there  was  a  great  anxiety  in  the  company  to 
see  the  exhibition  which  it  was  known  her  royal  highness  in- 
tended to  make  ;  that,  at  last,  the  doors  opened,  when  her 
royal  highness  was  seen  for  a  moment  in  the  act  of  crowning 
the  bust  of  Murat  with  a  wreath  of  olive  or  laurel.  The  delay 
which  Sir  Wm.  Gell  had  admitted  accorded  with  the  time 
mentioned  by  Demont  as  spent  in  the  dressing-room  along 
with  Pergaini. 

"  Their  lordships  would  observe,  that  Mr.  Craven,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  affirmed  that  there  was  nothing  indecent 
in  the  dress,  also  added  that  he  had  observed  it  only  for  a 
moment.   His  examination  was  as  follows  : — 

*  Did  you  see  that  dress  which  you  were  told  was  the  Genius  of  His- 
tory ?         I  saw  it  for  a  short  time. 

*  On  that  night  ?         That  night 

'  Be  so  good' as  to  state  to  their  lordships  whether  that  dress  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  indecent  or  improper?  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was 
at  all  indecent.' 

"  Sir  Wm.  Gell's  evidence  was  to  the  same  points. 

'  The  company  had  expected  that  something  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
opening  of  a  certain  door :  after  a  long  time  the  door  did  open,  and 
there  appeared  two  Neapolitan  ladies,  the  Duchess  of  Civiella  and  the 
Countess  of  Derri ;  I  think  the  Duke  of  Cassarano  with  a  trumpet — the 
Princess  of  Wales  came  down  with  a  wreath  of  olive  or  of  ivy — of  olive  I 
think,  and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  a  bust ;  the  door  opened,  as  it  might 
be  so ;  the  scene  was  shown,  and  the  door  closed  in  as  much  time  as  1  do 
it,  and  no  longer. 

i  Do  you  remember  the  particular  dre^s  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon 
that  occasion  ?  I  remember  it  perfectly  well :  it  was  a  dress  which  I 
fthould  say  is  best  exemplified  by  the  figure  of  the  Townley  Cariatides  in 
the  British  Museum,  or  Mr.  Hope's  Minerva ;  it  was  meant  to  imitate 
one  of  those  statues. 

*  Was  there  anything  indecent  or  indecorous  in  the  style  or  nature  of 
that  dress  ?  The  whole  world  is  capable  of  judging ;  those  statues  are 
very  much  draped,  completely  covered.' 

"  He  must  again  repeat  that  he  had  not  himself  seen  those 
statues  ;  but  from  the  information  of  others  who  had,  he  un- 
derstood  them  to  be   quite  the  reverse  of  completely  Hraped. 
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However  that  might  be,  the  fact  that  Pergami  had  remained  a 
considerable  time  alone  with  her  royal  highness  on  that  even- 
ing was  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  who 
spoke  to  her  royal  highness's  absence  for  a  considerable  time 
from  the  company,  and  accounted  for  his  recollecting  it  by 
the  anxiety  which  they  expressed  for  her  return. 

"  The  other  occurrences  at  Naples  to  which  Demont  had 
deposed,  were  the  occurrences  at  the  Theatre  San  Carlos,  and 
to  Pergami's  having  been  seen  walking  arm  in  arm  with  her 
royal  highness  upon  the  terrace.  His  learned  friends  had 
supposed  those  charges  to  have  failed  because  he  had  carried 
them  in  his  opening  speech  further  than  the  proof  warranted. 
The  question,  however,  here  was,  did  her  royal  highness  go 
to  the  masquerade  along  with  Pergami  and  Demont,  or  did 
she  not  ?  Demont' s  evidence  went  to  prove  that  she  did. 
Not  that  he  meant  to  blame  her  royal  highness  for  enjoying 
the  amusement  of  a  masquerade,  or  that  he  was  so  ignorant 
as  to  suppose  that  persons  at  a  masquerade  were  not  dis- 
guised :  such  an  idea  had  never  entered  his  mind,  nor  had 
such  an  expression  ever  passed  his  lips  ;  but  he  did  blame 
her  for  not  taking  along  with  her  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  for 
not  being  attended  by  Mr.  Craven,  or  Sir  W.  Gell,  or  Dr. 
Holland,  who  were  there  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Den  man  here,  interrupted  the  Attorney-General,  aud 
said,  '  How  does  this  appear,  and  where  ?' 

The  Attorney-General. — "He  would  show  that  from 
the  evidence ;  but,  before  he  proceeded  to  do  so,  he  must 
assure  his  learned  friends  that  he  had  no  intention  of  stating 
any  thing  as  being  upon  the  evidence  which  was  not  actually 
there.  It  was  his  duty  to  recapitulate  the  nature,  and  to 
comment  upon  the  tendency,  of  the  evidence ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  he  declared  before  God  that  he  would  refrain  from  all  com- 
ments which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  just  as  well  as  necessary. 
The  charge  against  her  majesty  then  was,  not  that  she  went 
to  the  masquerade,  but  that  she  went  there  secretly  with  Per- 
gami and  Demont,  instead  of  going  there  with  her  ladies  and 
her  suite.  Demont  proved  that  to  have  been  the  case ;  she 
stated  the  dress  in  which  her  royal  highness  was  arrayed,  the 
manner  in  which  she  went,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  received  ;  and  was  he,  after  the  description  which  had 
been  given  of  that  reception,  to  be  told  that  there  was  nothing 
improper  or  injurious  in  her  going  there  secretly,  on  a 
dark  night,  in  a  hired  fiacre,  and  without  the  attendants  due 
to  hex  rank  aud  station  ?  Why  had  not  Mr.  Keppel  Craven, 
why  had  not  Sir  W.  Gell,  been  called  to  prove  that  they  were 
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then  in  attendance  ?  Why,  but  because  sh'e  had  never  been  at 
the  theatre  on  any  other  night,  and  because  on  that  paitieular 
evening  she  went  there,  not  in  company  with  any  of  her  gen- 
tlemen or  ladies,  but  with  her  inferior  domestics,  Demont  and 
Pergami.  Why  had  Pergami,  the  courier  Pergami,  who  had 
not  been  in  her  service  more  than  three  or  four  weeks,  been 
selected  to  attend  her?  Why  had  she  not  taken  for  her  com- 
panion Hieronymus  or  Sicard,  or  any  of  her  other  servants, 
who,  from  long  experience,  was  more  entitled  to  her  confi- 
dence ?  Could  their  lordships,  when  they  recollected  these 
circumstances,  derive  any  other  inference  from  them  than  this 
— that  an  adulterous  intercourse  had  commenced  between  her 
royal  highness  and  this  Pergami  at  Naples,  and  had  been  con- 
tinued till  the  very  last  moment  that  he  remained  with  her  at 
St.  Omer's? 

u  Demont  next  stated,  that  she  had  seen  Pergami  and  her 
royal  highness  walking  arm  in  arm  upon  a  terrace  in  the  gar- 
den at  Naples.  How  had  this  been  attempted  to  be  disproved  ? 
By  the  most  extraordinary  evidence  that  he  had  ever  heard  of. 
Sir  Wm.  Gell  and  Mr  Craven  were  called  to  contradict  her. 
Sir  Wm.  Gell  deposed  that  he  had  seen  her  royal  highness 
and  Pergami  walking  together  on  a  terrace,  Pergami  being 
only  five  feet  behind  her.  But  the  most  important  testimony 
was  that  given  by  Mr.  Craven,  who,  having  seen  the  same 
circumstance,  said,  that,  as  he  knew  that  there  was  a  spy  from 
England  at  that  time  in  Naples,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
caution  her  royal  highness  with  regavd  to  any  outward  appear- 
ances that  might  be  misconstrued.  What  would  their  lord- 
ships think  when  they  heard  tha't  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  was  so 
sensitive  for  her  royal  highness's  character  as  to  caution  her 
on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  misconstruction,  and,  there- 
fore, against  walking  out  with  Pergami?  What  would  they 
think  when  they  found  that  he  again  assumed  his  character  of 
her  royal  highness's  monitor,  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  not  seen  any  thing  improper  in  her  conduct? 
She  was  walking  upon  a  terrace,  a  servant  was  behind  her, 
and  both  were  visible  to  all  in  the  neighbourhood ;  was  there 
any  thing  improper  in  that  ?  if  there  was  not,  where  was  the 
necessity  for  his  caution?  But  the  real  cause  of  the  caution 
was,  that  she  was  attended  by  Pergami ;  and  that  he  suspected 
an  improper  intimacy  to  subsist  between  them.  How,  too, 
was  it  that  Pergami  had  so  particularly  attracted  the  attention 
of  Lord  Llandaff,  unless  for  the  same  reason,  unless  some- 
thing had  come  to  his  knowledge  respecting  the  occurrence  at 
the  Theatre  of  San  Carlos,  or  from  the  common  rumours 
which  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  had  excited  in  the 
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neighbourhood?  If  something  suspicious  had  not  been  ob- 
served in  her  royal  highness's  behaviour,  Mr.  K.  Craven  would 
never  have  dared  to  insult  her  by  the  caution  which  he  had 
offered ;  but  having  given  her  that  caution,  it  became  their 
lordships  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  to  see  how  they  could  recon- 
cile it  with  her  royal  highness's  subsequent  conduct. 

"  There  was  another  charge,  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Majocchi,  to  which  he  should  now  call  their  lordships'  atten- 
tion. The  facts  which  Majocchi  had  proved  were  these: — 
that  Pergami,  having  received  a  kick  from  a  horse,  was  con- 
fined to  his  own  room,  between  which  and  that  of  her  royal 
highness  there  was  a  secret  communication ;  that  in  conse- 
quence of  Pergami's  accident,  he  (Majocchi)  was  directed  to 
sleep,  and  did  sleep  for  five  or  six  nights,  on  a  sofa  in  an 
adjoining  cabinet ;  that  on  two  different  nights  he  observed 
her  royal  highness  pass  from  the  corridor  through  the  cabinet 
into  Pergami's  room  about  midnight;  that  on  one  occasion 
she  stayed  there  fifteen  minutes,  that  on  the  other  she  stayed 
there  rather  more,  and  that  then  she  walked  back  into  her 
own  chamber.  Such  were  the  facts  proved  to  their  lordships; 
but  the  counsel  for  the  bill  had  been  asked,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  was  it  likely,  when  there  Mas  another  passage  by 
which  her  royal  highness  might  have  obtained  access  to  Per- 
gami's room,  without  going  through  the  cabinet  in  which 
Majocchi  was  placed,  that  she  would  prefer  to  go  by  that 
passage  which  was  sure  to  lead  to  the  detection  of  her  guilt  f 
But  how  did  this  stand  ?  Was  not  that  other  passage  the  com- 
mon corridor  into  which  the  doors  of  Dr.  Hi  Hand,  Hierony- 
mus,  and  Wm.  Austin,  opened  ?  Was  it  not  the  passage  which 
was  frequented  by  the  greater  part  of  the  family,  both  when 
they  were  going  to  their  bed-rooms  and  when  they  were  going 
to  the  water-closet,  which  it  had  been  proved  was  in  it  ? 
Besides,  had  not  Majocchi  been  placed  in  that  cabinet  by 
Pergami  himself?  and  was  he  not  also  a  man  who  had  been 
introduced  into  her  royal  highness's  family  by  Pergami  him- 
self ?  Whether  adultery  took  place  that  night  or  not,  he  cared 
not.  This  was  satisfactory  proof  that  adultery,  if  not  com- 
mitted on  that  night,  had  previously  taken  place,  because  no 
woman  who  had  not  had  a  previous  illicit  intercourse  with 
that  man  would  have  ventured  to  take  such  a  step — would 
have  ventured  to  go  into  his  room  while  he  was  in  bed.  But 
he  submitted  that  Majocchi  had  proved  what  showed  that  an 
illicit  intercouse  was  going  on  then.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  Majocchi  was  contradicted  here  by  Dr.  Holland.  Ma- 
jocchi said  he  saw  the  princess  in  Pergami's  room  during  his 
illness,  and  he  wished  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the 
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manner  in  which  Dr.  Holland  gave   his  evidence    on   this 
subject. 

'  Do  you  recollect  the  princess  coming  into  Pergami's  bed-room  at  the 
time  you  were  dressing  his  foot,  during  his  illness?  Certainly  she  did 
not. 

'  Do  you  recollect  the  princess  roming  into  Pergami's  bed-room  during 
any  part  of  that  illness?         To  my  knowledge,  never.' 

"  Their  lordships  would  observe  that  Dr.  Holland  would 
not  swear  positively  that  her  majesty  never  went  into 
Pergami's  bed-room.  Whether  it  was  while  Dr.  Holland 
was  dressing  Pergami's  foot  or  not,  he  cared  not ;  but  he 
contended  that  there  was  here  no  contradiction  given  to 
Majocchi,  for  Dr.  Holland  only  said,  'never  to  his  know- 
ledge,' and  it  might  have  happened  without  his  knowledge. 
Here  their  lordships  had  the  positive  recollection  of  Majocchi, 
and  only  the  equivocal  recollection  of  Dr.  Holland,  and  that 
was  not  a  ground  on  which  this  testimony  was  to  be  cut 
down.  This  evidence  of  Majocchi  was  consistent  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  case,  and  accorded  with  the  testimony 
given  on  the  other  side ;  for  the  fact  that  the  princess  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  rooms  of  her  servants  when  they 
were  ill  was  a  presumption  that  this  was  true.  It  rested  un- 
doubtedly on  the  testimony  of  Majocchi,  though  coupled 
with  other  evidence ;  and  he  submitted  it  was  probable  her 
Majesty,  carried  away  by  her  passion  for  this  man,  should 
should  have  visited  him  in  the  way  said  by  Majocchi. 

"  He  had  now  gone  through  the  facts  deposed  to  at 
Naples,  and  had  shown  how,  far  from  being  contradicted  by 
his  learned  friends,  they  were  corroborated  by  other  parts  of 
the  case.  At  Naples  her  Majesty  was  left  by  most  of  her 
suite,  by  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  by  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven,  and  by 
some  of  the  females  who  had  accompanied  her  from  England. 
She  proceeded  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  came  to  Genoa  ; 
and  here  he  would  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay.  On  the  jo.urney  either 
from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  or  from  Naples  to  Rome — it  was 
of  no  consequence  which — the»\  lordships  would  find  this 
singular  evidence  : 

*  Does  your  ladyship  recollect,  upon  the  former  part  of  the  journey, 
Pergami  coming  up  to  the  window  of  the  carriage  and  addressing  her 
royal  highness,  saying,  '  a  boire,  Madame  ?'  1  perfectly  recollect  his 
coming  up  to  the  window  of  the  carriage,  bHt  it  was  after  he  was  called. 
We  had  provisions  in  the  carriage,  and  her  royal  highness  gave  him 
some  of  the  provisions  out  of  the  carriage,  and  something  to  drink. 

'Has  your  ladyship  a  distinct  recollection  that  it  was  after  he  was 
called  ?         1  think  it  certainly  was  after  he  was  called. 

'  Is  there  any  circumstance  that  enables  your  ladyship  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  as  to  that?        No,  but  merely  because   it    was  more 
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natural  that  he  should  not  come  till  he  was  called  to  have  some  provisions 
given  to  him.' 

"  Was  that  he  would  ask  their  lordships,  a  reason  %  It 
undoubtedly  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so :  but  did  she 
deny  the  fact  ?  Did  she  venture  to  deny  that  he  came  to  the 
carriage  before  he  was  called  ?  He  said,  without  meaning 
offence  to  aiat  lady,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  her  evi- 
dence there  would  be  found  a  tenderness  in  speaking  positive- 
ly as  to  facts  that  were  against  her  majesty.  But  she  did  ad- 
mit that  a  bottle  was  handed  to  this  man  from  the  carriage, 
though  she  could  not  say  whether  the  bottle  was  returned  or 
thrown  away.  Was  not  this  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of  a 
courier  ?  Did  Carlo  Forti,  or  Sacchi,  or  any  other  servant, 
venture  to  use  such  a  freedom  ?  Pergami  did  though  ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  illicit  familiarity  which  existed  be- 
tween them  that  he  so  presumed.  He  went  to  the  carriage, 
and  a  bottle  was  handed  out  to  him  without  a  glass.  Was 
that  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  servant  that  would  have  been 
endured  by  a  mistress  if  there  had  not  existed  an  illicit  inter- 
course ?  He  submitted  that  this  fact,  drawn  from  an  unwilling 
witness,  spoke  more  than  any  fact  brought  forward  in  support 
of  the  bill.  Lady  C.  Lindsay  was  the  main  prop  and  stay  of 
this  part  of  the  defence.  She  was  the  only  English  lady,  the 
only  lady  called  in  this  case,  where  the  evidence  of  females 
was  of  so  much  importance.  She  had  been  called,  and  she 
had  unwillingly  admitted  this  fact,  though  she  was  the  person 
brought  forward  to  support  the  dignity  of  her  majesty  during 
her  residence  in  Italy. 

"  Having  proceeded  to  Genoa,  mark  what  took  place  there. 
His  learned  friends  said  that  nothing  was  more  natural  or 
meritorious  than  that  a  man  who  had  risen  to  favour  by  his 
own  merit  should  endeavour  to  introduce  about  her  majesty 
his  own  relatives  and  friends.  But  at  Genoa,  when  Pergami 
was  a  courier,  and  not  admitted  to  her  majesty's  society  but  by 
stealth — when  there  was  no  vacancy  in  her  majesty's  es- 
tablishment— yet  mark  what  took  place.  The  child,  the 
mother,  and  the  sister,  were  introduced  without  any  reason 
being  assigned  for  it ;  and  the  brother  was  made  a  page ;  and 
mark  the  period  at  which  that  was  done.  It  was  not  after 
Pergami  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  merits.  It  was  not 
after  he  had  distinguished  himself  on  the  occasion  of  the  attack 
on  her  majesty's  house  at  Naples  :  though  the  person  who 
had  distinguished  himself  most  on  that  occasion,  Theodore 
Majocchi  had  been  much  slandered.  [This  observation  ex- 
cited an  emotion  in  some  parts  of  the  house,  which  was 
checked  by  cries  of  *  Order,  order,'  from  the  woolsack  and  the 
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ministerial  benches.]  He  repeated  that  Theodore  Majocchi 
was  the  person  who  had  distinguished  himself  most  on  that 
occasion  :  but  here  their  lordships'  saw,  that,  before  Pergami's 
merits  were  discovered,  four  of  his  relatives  were  introduced 
into  her  majesty's  house.  Before  he  quitted  Genoa  he 
begged  leave  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  evidence 
given  by  Demont.  It  had  been  observed  by  Demont,  that 
the  princess's  bed,  at  Genoa,  had  not  been  slept  in,  and  she 
was  asked 

'  At  Genoa  where  was  the  bed-room  occupied  by  you  ?  By  the  side 
of  that  of  her  royal  highness. 

'  Was  the  door  between  the  room  occupied  by  you  and  the  bed-room 
of  her  royal  highness  open  at  night,  or  how  ?  The  princess  always 
locked  it  every  night  when  I  went  away.' 

"  In  answer  whether  it  was  shut  with  a  key  or  not,  she  said, 
'  Her  royal  highness  turned  the  key  inside.' 

'  Was  the  bed-room  of  Pergami  on  the  opposite  side?        It  was. 

*  In  the  morning  who  let  you  in  the  princess's  room?  The  princess 
herself  called  me  from  my  room. 

'  Did  you  observe  the  bed  of  the  princess,  whether  it  had  been  slept 
it.  or  not  ?         Most  often  (plus  souvent)  it  had  not  been  slept  in.' 

"  Demont  and  Majocchi  both  proved,  besides,  that  at 
Genoa  the  Princess  and  Pergami  breakfasted  together  in  the 
cabinet.  It  had  been  said  triumphantly  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  assertion  had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  his 
learned  friends,  that  every  fact  which  they  ought  to  contradict, 
or  which  admitted  of  contradiction,  had  been  contradicted. 
But  uu fortunately,  at  Genoa,  one  witness  had  exposed  himself 
to  most  easy  contradiction  if  he  had  stated  what  was  not  true. 
Majocchi  stated  that  Camera  and  Louis  Pergami  waited  at 
table  when  the  princess  and  Pergami  breakfasted  together 
at  Genoa  and  other  places ;  and,  Demont  deposed  as 
follows : 

'Do  you  know  who  waited  at  breakfast?  Louis  Pergami  and 
Theodore  Majocchi. 

«  What  relation  is  Louis  Pergami  to  Bartholomew  Pergami  ?  Brother 
to  Mr.  Pergami.' 

"  On  another  occasion  Majocchi  stated,  as  to  the  break- 
fasting, that  Louis  Pergami  also  waited  : 

'  Did  you  wait  upon  them  at  breakfast?  Sometimes  I  did,  some- 
times I  did  not. 

« When  you  did  not,  who  did  wait  ?  Either  Louis  Pergami  or  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Camera? 

"  Now,  he  submitted  that  these  were  facts  which  might 
have  been  contradicted  if  they  were  not  true ;  and  although 
they  had  been  told  that  every  fact  had  been  contradicted 
which  was  capable  of  contradiction,  yet  here  was  one  that 
could  have  been  contradicted.     Camera  and  Louis  Pergami 
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being  both  still  in  her  majesty's  service.  He  begged  their 
lordships  to  mark  the  difference  between  evidence  that  might 
be  contradicted  by  persons  still  in  her  majesty's  service  and 
evidence  of  a  different  description.  Two  concurrent  wit- 
nesses might  perhaps  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  give  false  testi- 
mony, and  could  not  be  contradicted  :  but  when  the  fact  was 
sworn  to  have  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  another  person 
who  might  be  produced,  then,  he  said,  the  evidence  was  con- 
firmed by  the  absence  of  that  person.  If  that  other  person 
were  called  and  contradicted  the  fact,  then  not  only  that 
circumstance  was  negatived,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
witness's  testimony  .were  discredited.  Yet  here,  while  the 
queen  was  anxious  to  call  every  person  who  could  clear  away 
the  charges,  his  learned  friends,  who  no  doubt  had  exercised  a 
sound  discretion,  declined  to  call  Louis  Pergami  or  Camera. 
Thus  then,  it  was  sworn  that  her  majesty,  removed  from  the 
sight  of  her  other  attendants,  was  seen  breakfasting  alone  with 
this  courier,  who  had  not  yet  distinguished  himself  in  her  service. 
From  Genoa  her  majesty  proceeded  to  Milan,  and  there  she 
was  left  at  last  without  any  English  female  attendant.  Lady 
C.  Lindsay,  Lady  C.  Campbell,  and  Lady  E.  Forbes,  had  all 
left  her,  and  she  had  no  female  of  distinction  about  her. 

"  Within  two  days  after  the  departure  of  Lady  C.  Camp- 
bell the  Countess  of  Oldi  was  introduced  as  her  maid  of  ho- 
nour. Who  was  she  ?  what  were  her  qualifications  for  that 
office  ?  No  information  had  been  given  on  these  points.  But 
she  was  the  sister  of  Pergami ;  and  when  this  man  had  already 
been  distinguished  by  so  many  marks  of  her  majesty's  favour, 
was  there  any  thing  discreditable  in  introducing  this  female 
into  her  service  ?  If  not,  why  disguise  it  ?  why  conceal  it 
from  the  family  ?  Dr.  Holland  was  present,  and  was  any 
thing  more  natural  than  that  her  majesty  should  have  said  to 
him,  '  I  have  been  left  by  all  my  English  female  attendants  ; 
I  am  without  a  person  of  rank,  and  I  want  a  companion  :  but 
I  am  not  really  able  to  procure  another  English  lady  at  pre- 
sent ;  I  know  not  any  Italian  lady  of  rank  ;  I  have  applied  to 
Mrs.  Falconet,  who  declines  entering  my  service,  and  there- 
fore I  have  taken  the  Countess  of  Oldi :  she  is  well  educated, 
and  has  moved  in  the  higher  sphere  of  society  ;  but  I  must  tell 
you,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  is  the  sister  of  Pergami,  the 
courier ;  I  feel  awkward  at  her  sitting  at  my  table,  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  apply  to  her  ;  here  she  is,  I  introduce  her  to 
you  ?'  But  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Holland  left  Milan,  and 
knew  nothing  of  her.  What  kind  of  Italian  she  spoke,  their 
lordships  had  heard,  and  French  it  did  not  appear  that  she 
could  speak  at  alh  Her  royal  highness,  though,  spoke  nothing 
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but  French,  Thus,  then,  this  companion  was  taken  for  the 
sake  of  society,  with  whom  her  royal  highness  could  keep  up 
no  intercourse  whatever.  He  submitted  that  this  was  a 
strong  presumption  of  what  was  taking  place. 

"  Had  her  royal  highness,  he  asked,  ever  stated  to  Dr.  Hol- 
land who  the  Countess  of  Oldi  was  ?  Nay,  when  Lord  Guil- 
ford was  dining  with  her  majesty,  the  Countess  of  Oldi  was 
not  introduced.  Her  majesty  never  said — *  Here's  Mr.  Per- 
gami, my  chamberlain,  and  this  is  the  Countess  Oldi,  his  sis- 
ter.' Why  this  concealment  ?  He  submitted  that  this  cir- 
cumstance spoke  more  than  any  thing  else  to  show  that  an 
illicit  intercourse  existed ;  and  in  consequence  of  it,  the  sister 
of  Pergami  was  chosen,  who  was  not  likely  to  mark  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye  what  was  passing  between  them.  No,  it 
was  not  fit  that  any  English  lady,  or  that  any  Italian  lady  of 
distinction,  should  be  about  her  majesty  then;  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  sister  of  Pergami  should  be  introduced  as  maid 
of  honour,  though,  at  the  same  time,  his  other  sister  and  his 
mother  were  not  introduced  to  her  majesty's  table.  No,  Per 
garni  was  to  suffer  the  mortification — for  a  mortification  it 
must  have  been — to  see  his  mother  in  the  house,  and  not 
sealed  at  the  same  table  with  himself. 

"  Before  he  quitted  this  part  of  the  case,  he  would  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  a  fact  which,  in  order  of  time,  came  in 
here,  and  which  had  not  even  received  a  comment,  far  less  an 
answer,  from  the  other  side.  The  fact  he  alluded  to  was  stated 
to  have  taken  place  at  Venice,  by  a  witness  whose  testimony 
was  not  impeached,  and  whose  character  was  not  even  at- 
tempted to  be  shaken.  But  his  learned  friends  had  passed 
over  all  that  occurred  from  quitting  Genoa  till  the  embarkation 
on  board  the  polacre  at  Sicily.  His  learned  friends  said,  l  We 
think  it  not  worth  noticing ;'  and,  undoubtedly,  they  were 
right  not  to  make  any  remark  on  it.  Bianchi  stated  that  a 
gold  chain  was  purchased  by  her  majesty,  and  so  on,  as 
follows : 

'  Did  the  princess  purchase  any  thing  from  the  jeweller? — She 
bought  a  Venetian  chain ;  a  chain  made  at  Venice,  which  is  called  a 
manina  of  gold. 

'  Was  that  during  dinner-time,  or  before  or  after  dinner  ?  The 
jeweller  came  at  the  end  of  our  dinner,  when  all  the  company  were 
getting  up  from  dinner.' 

"  He  would  pause  here,  to  observe  the  particular  time  at 
which  this  occurred.  Some  of  the  company  who  were  pre- 
sent had  been  called,  among  them  Dr.  Holland  and  How- 
nam ;  but  not  a  question  had  been  put  on  the  subject  of  this 
chain  by  his  learned  friends.  Here  then  was  a  fact  resting  on 
the  evidence  of  a  witness,  on  whose  character  there  had  not 
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even  been  an  attempt  to  throw  any  imputation.  He  was  en- 
titled then  to  say,  that  Bianchi's  evidence  was  true,  for  no  con- 
tradiction had  been  offered  to  the  evidence,  to  the  facts,  which 
that  witness  had  stated.  Could  their  lordships  rely  on  any  tes- 
timony better  than  that  of  this  uncontradicted,  unimpeached 
witness  ?  Vassali  had  been  at  Venice,  and  had  brought  over 
from  thence  some  of  the  witnesses  that  had  been  brought  be- 
fore their  lordships  ;  but  he  had  been  able  to  get  none  to 
contradict  this  fact  ;  it  stood  unimpeached. 

"  The  learned  counsel  read  the  following  evidence : 

'  Did  yon  see  the  princess  and  Pergami  together  after  the  rest  of  the 
company  had  left  the  room  on  that  day  ?         I  did. 

'  What  passed  between  them  when  you  saw  them  together  ?  She 
after  having  got  up,  took  the  chain  from  her  own  neck,  and  put  it  round 
the  neck  of  the  courier;  the  courier  afterwards  took  it  off  from  his  own 
neck  and  put  it  round  her  neck ;  and  then  he  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  accompanied  her  into  the  room  where  they  went  to  drink  coffee. 

'  Did  they  go  out  of  the  room  together  ?  Yes,  together  :  but  Per- 
gami afterwards  left  the  room  to  go  to  dinner. 

'After  the  chain  had  been  put  the  second  ti»ie  upon  the  princess's 
neck,  did  they  go  immediately,  or  did  they  stop  a  little  longer  in  the 
room  ?        They  went  immediately.' 

"  And  yet  they  were  told  that  no  improper  familiarity  took 
place  between  her  majesty  and  Pergami.  Perhaps  he  was 
forestalling  what  belonged  more  properly  to  another  part  of  the 
case  ;  but  he  would  remark  at  present,  that,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Holland,  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  and  others 
of  her  suite,  her  majesty  would  no  doubt  be  guarded  in  her 
conduct  towards  Pergami.  But,  after  the  hint  which  had 
been  given  to  her  majesty  by  Mr.  Craven,  was  it  wonderful 
that  these  persons  should  have  seen  nothing  improper  ?  But 
this  important  fact  at  Venice,  he  maintained,  stood  uncontra- 
dicted, and  confirmed  by  the  want  of  contradiction.  In  course 
of  that  tour,  when  Dr.  Holland  had  quitted  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  no  English  person  remained  in  her  service  but  Mr. 
Hownam,  who  had  been  patronised  by  her,  who  had  been 
promoted  by  her,  and  who  had  been  under  great  obligations 
to  her — in  course  of  this  journey  Demont  stated  that,  at  Bel- 
linzona,  Pergami,  who  had  travelled  with  Higronymus  as  cou- 
rier, sat  at  table  with  her  royal  highness.  Mr.  Hownam  con- 
firmed all  this :  though  his  memory  was  so  frail  on  many 
points,  he  recollected  that  Pergami  then  sat  at  table  with  her 
royal  highness. 

'  In  the  course  of  that  tour,  did  not  Pergami  dine  with  her  royal 
highness  at  Beliinzona  ?  He  dined  with  her  royal  highness :  I  think 
it  was  at  Beliinzona. 

'  Was  not  Pergami  at  the  time  dressed  as  a  courier  ?         He  was. 

*  Did  he  after  that  time  occasionally  dine  with  her  in  his  courier's 
dress  ?        Never  afterwards  in  his  courier's  dre<w.' 
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"  Yet,  to  the  question  but  one  after  this,  Mr.  Hownam 
replied — 

•  I  think  he  did  dine  with  her  royal  highness  at  Lugano.    That  was 
on  the  return  from  the  journey  to  Mount  St.  Gothard.' 

"  Here,  then,  their  lordships  found  it  proved,  that  her  royal 
highness  dined  with  Pergami  on  that  journey.  His  learned 
friends  had  felt  that  some  explanation  was  required  of  this 
fact,  and  they  had  supposed  that  there  might  be  no  other  ac- 
commodation in  this  place,  and  that,  therefore,  her  royal  high- 
ness, with  the  civility  and  condescension  which  marked  her 
character,  had  permitted  Pergami  to  sit*  at  her  table.  But, 
unfortunately  for  this  supposition,  it  appeared  that  her  tried 
and  faithful  servant,  Hieronymus,  did  not  sit  at  table ;  her 
jille  de  chambre,  Demont,  did  not  sit  at  table.  Pergami  alone 
was  admitted  to  the  table ;  he  was  the  only  servant  who  had 
ever  been  admitted  to  her  table,  and  he  was  admitted  at  the 
time  when  he  was  a  menial  servant,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  me- 
nial servant.  He  thought  he  had  heard  the  question  asked, 
whether  Pergami  had  been  in  livery,  or  dressed  like  an  hussar  ? 
as  if  the  mere  dress  were  of  consequence,  whether  it  was 
adorned  with  gold  lace,  and  red  turned  up,  or  whether  it  was 
an  ordinary  dress.  Did  the  dress  make  any  difference  ?  No  ; 
the  important  circumstance  was,  that  a  menial  servant  sat  at 
her  royal  highness's  table,  who  at  other  times  lived  with  menial 
servants,  and  who  alone,  of  all  the  servants,  had  been  admitted 
to  her  table.  The  suggestion  of  a  difference  in  dress,  when 
urged  by  persons  of  understanding  and  acuteness,  only  showed 
the  importance  of  the  main  fact  here  proved,  and  which  could 
not  be  explained.  Hieronymus  had  been  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  ;  yet  he  had  not  been  admitted  to  table.  His  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Denman,  or  Dr.  Lushington,  he  did  not  recollect 
which,  had  said,  that,  at  Genoa,  Pergami  naturally  became 
maitre  d 'hotel,  in  the  place  of  Sicard.  But  they  had  forgotten, 
when  they  said  so,  the  evidence  of  their  own  witness,  who 
represented  Hieronymus  to  have  been  then  maitre  d'kotel. 
He  had  filled  a  situation  superior  to  Pergami's,  and  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  become  maitre  d'hotel  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sicard.  Therefore  all  the  superstructure  of  his 
learned  friends  fell  to  the  ground  by  their  own  witness,  Mr. 
Hownam,  who  stated  that  Hieronymus  filled  the  situation  of 
Sicard ;  yet  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  table,  and  Per- 
gami was. 

"  Mr.  Hownam,  although  his  recollections  were  so  indistinct 
that  he  could  not  tell  whether  any  theatrical  exhibitions  were 
made  at  the  Villa  d'Este  before  the  long  voyage,  thought  that 
Mr.  Burrell  was  present  at  such  exhibitions  at  Villa  Villain. 
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He  (the  Attorney-General)  could  hardly  believe  it;  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  any  English  gentleman  could  have  attended 
those  amusements,  when  her  royal  highness  showed  that  re- 
markable condescension,  that  extraordinary  kindness,  that  re- 
markable familiarity.  Her  royal  highness  did  not  indulge  in 
those  amusements  when  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  with 
her ;  no,  it  was  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  when  all  her  English  suite 
had  quitted  her  but  Mr.  Hownam — it  was  there  she  lowered 
herself  with  the  Pergamis,  that  she  indulged  in  familiarities 
which  marked  the  growing  passion  of  her  royal  highness,  and 
which  did  not  become  her  rank ;  and  that  she  showed,  what 
made  particularly  for  the  prerent  case,  an  increasing  fami- 
liarity with  Pergami. 

"  He  called  the  attention  of  their  lordships  particularly  to 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Guilford,  as  most  important  evidence 
for  the  bill.  It  had  been  said  that  Lord  Guilford,  Lady  Char- 
lotte Lindsay,  Sir  William  Gell,  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  Mr. 
Mills,  English  witnesses,  had  deposed  so  as  to  set  at  nought 
all  that  was  said  against  the  queen.  It  had  reached  his  ears — 
'  Oh,  if  they  go  on  so,  they  will  destroy  all  that  has  been  said 
against  her,  and  the  bill  must  be  lost/  This  was  what  was 
said,  because  they  were  English  witnesses,  and  because  they 
saw  nothing  improper  with  their  own  eyes.  But  their  lord- 
ships would  find  that  those  witnesses  did  let  out,  not  only 
what  confirmed  the  evidence  for  the  bill,  but  what  alone 
would  have  proved  the  case  against  the  queen.  Lord  Guilford 
stated  that  he  saw  Pergami  waiting  at  table  at  Naples,  and 
that  in  the  November  following,  four  or  five  months  after- 
wards, he  visited  her  royal  highness  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  and 
saw,  he  should  think  to  his  surprise,  in  a  boat,  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  that  person  whom  a  few  months  before  he  had  seen 
waiting  at  table.  Did  her  royal  highness  account  to  his  lord- 
ship for  this  change  ?  He  (the  Attorney-General)  had  already 
remarked,  that  her  royal  highness  had  not  mentioned  the 
Countess  CMdi  as  the  sister  of  Pergami ;  he  now  asked 
whether  her  royal  highness  explained  to  Lord  Guilford  that 
Pergami  was  then  promoted,  in  consequence  of  his  services  at 
Genoa — in  consequence  of  his  services  against  Ompteda,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  so  much — in  consequence  of  a  con- 
spiracy discovered  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  of  attempts  of 
suborners  of  calumny  and  perjury  ?  No,  all  was  passed  over 
in  silence  ;  they  dined  together  afterwards,  but  no  explanation 
was  given.  Could  we  doubt  that  the  reports  and  rumours 
operated  more  on  his  lordship's  mind  in  consequence  of  what 
he  had  thus  seen  ?  In  deference  to  the  noble  lord  he  would 
make  no  harsh  remarks  on  his  lordship's  evidence,  or  on  his 
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want  of  recollection.  He  would  leave  that  to  their  lordships. 
Could  they  doubt  that,  when  his  lordship  discovered  that 
Pergami  was  promoted — when  he  discovered  that  the  Coun- 
tess Oldi  was  his  sister — could  they  doubt  that  these  discove- 
ries operated  on  his  lordship's  mind  to  advise  his  sister  not  to 
rejoin  her  royal  highness — to  say  that  it  would  not  be  credit- 
able for  her- to  do  so  ?  And  their  lordships  knew  that  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  acted  on  that  advice. 

"They  were  told  that,  in  the  cross-examination  of  that 
lady,  they  had  violated  private  confidence,  and  inquired  into 
facts  which  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into.  But  if  they  had 
thought  proper  on  the  other  side  to  call  a  witness  who  was 
to  be  the  main  stay  of  their  case,  and  if  he  had  heard  of  de- 
clarations made  on  other  occasions  by  that  witness,  contrary 
to  the  object  of  her  evidence,  was  he  not,  when  truth  was  the 
object,  was  he  not  to  inquire  into  those  declarations,  and 
would  he  not  have  been  unjustified  if  he  had  not  dragged  them 
to  light  ?  Private  confidence !  perhaps  he  might  show  breaches 
of  private  confidence  on  the  other  side ;  but  if  communica- 
tions were  made  to  him  of  the  nature  he  had  alluded  to,  he 
asked  whether  he  would  have  discharged  his  duty  if,  out  of 
delicacy  to  the  character  and  station  of  the  witness,  he  had 
withheld  questions  which  he  thought  important  ?  From  the 
rank  and  station  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  she  was  thought 
an  important  witness  for  the  queen ;  he  owed  it  therefore  as 
a  duty  to  their  lordships,  but  more  as  a  duty  to  himself,  who 
had  to  support  this  case  at  their  bar — to  their  lordships  and 
to  himself  he  felt  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  inquire  whe- 
ther, though  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  had  not  seen  with  her 
own  eyes  any  thing  improper,  the  impression  on  her  mind 
was  not  such  as  to  show  whether  she  was  a  witness  to  be 
relied  on  ?  he  meant  as  to  the  facts.  Their  lordships  would 
recollect  what  the  evidence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was, 
as  to  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  walking  arm  in  arm. 
They  had  heard  the  powerful  eloquence  of  Mr.  Brougham 
against  Italian  witnesses.  How  powerful  would  his  eloquence 
have  been  if  he  had  to  deal  with  these  English  witnesses! 
The  witnesses  were  all  Italians  ;  they  were  hired  for  immense 
sums ;  they  were  perjured,  suborned,  and  well  paid  for  false- 
hoods :  and  then  he  gave  quotations  from  Cicero  to  embellish 
and  and  adorn  his  otherwise  extraordinary  speech.  How 
would  he  have  dealt  with  these  English  witnesses  ?  Yet,  if  it 
were  not  a  waste  of  time,  he  (the  Attorney-General)  would 
ventsre  to  produce,  from  tlie  English  witnesses,  as  many  non 
mi  ricordos  as  even  Theodore  Majocchi  used." 
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The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested  that  this  would  be  a 
convenient  time  for  a  short  pause. 

The  Attorney-General  bowed  assent  and  was  retiring, 
when 

Mr.  E'enman  requested  that  their  lordships  would  wait  a 
moment,  and  that  the  Queen's  Attorney- General  might  be 
sent  for,  as  he  had  a  most  important  application  to  make. 

BARON  OMPTEDA. 

Mr.  Brougham  (who  at  that  instant  hurried  up  to  the 
bar).- — "  My  lords,  I  should  hold  myself  guilty  of  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  if  I  delayed  for  one  moment  longer  than  was 
necessary,  to  communicate  what  has  come  to  my  hands  a  few 
moments  since,  when  my  learned  friend  was  actually  engaged, 
and  could  not  be  interrupted  without  impropriety.  I  have  in 
my  hand  letters  in  the  hand-writing  of  Ompteda,  and  signed 
'  Ompteda  Ministre  d' Hanovre,'  proving  that  he  was,  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  letters,  in  correspondence  with  the  house- 
hold of  her  majesty,  and  attempting  to  seduce  her  majesty's 
servants ;  letting  out,  too,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  seduce 
Mariette  Demont.     I  am  ready  to  prove  the  hand-writing." 

The  Attorney-General. — "I  object  to  that  as  evi- 
dence in  the  first  place ;  and,  in  the  next,  to  the  period  at 
which  the  application  is  made." 

Mr.  Brougham. — "My  lords,  if  I  had  remained  silent 
for  one  instant  after  I  had  received  such  a  communication,  I 
should  be  totally  unjustifiable.  It  proves  that  I  was  right  in 
my  suspicions." 

Lord  Holland. — "They  had  often  heard  it  said  that 
Ompteda  had  made  attempts  of  this  nature.  Now  it  was 
offered  to  be  proved.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  time  might 
arrive  when  the  conduct  of  Ompteda  and  the  Milan  com- 
missioners could  be  inquired  into,  but  it  was  not  to-day. 
Some  time  or  other,  the  period  for  that  inquiry  must  arrive ; 
but  he  only  rose  now  to  say,  that  not  a  moment  ought  to  have 
been  lost  in  making  the  communication  which  had  just  been 
made  by  the  Queen's  Attorney-General." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  imputed  no  blame  whatever  to 
the  counsel  at  the  bar ;  he  only  objected  to  any  inquiry  into 
the  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  did  not  mean  to  contend 
that  this  was  the  time  to  go  into  the  inquiry ;  but  he  did  think 
that  the  Queen's  Attorney-General  was  bound  injustice  to  the 
house,  and  in  candour  to  the  King's  Attorney-General,  if  he 
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obtained  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  to  tender 
that  knowledge  to  the  house  and  to  the  Attorney-General  for 
the  crown,  in  order  that,  if  he  wished  to  possess  it  before  he 
replied,  he  might  possess  it.  He  understood  the  Attorney- 
General  declined  to  have  this  knowledge ;  but,  if  he  declined, 
it  would  be  for  their  lordships  hereafter  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  could  not  have  supposed 
that  such  a  statement  could  have  been  made  at  such  a  time.  If 
it  were  the  most  material  and  the  most  important  discovery, 
he  could  not  suppose  that  the  counsel  for  the  queen,  with- 
out meaning  any  offence,  would  have  obtruded  it  so  on  their 
lordships.  He  repressed  fche  feeling  which  rose  so  strongly 
on  this  occasion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  counsel  were  permitted 
to  withdraw  for  a  short  time.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  com- 
munication he  would  say  nothing;  and  he  did  not  sit  there  to 
give  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  counsel.  The  communi- 
cation was  one  thing,  and  the  manner  of  making  it  was  another 
thing.  This  was  not  the  time  for  entering  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  house  then  suspended  proceedings  for  half  an  hour. 

"■  The  Attorney-General  retired,  and  on  his  return  re- 
sumed his  speech.—"  He  would  not,"  he  said,  "  suffer  his 
attention  to  be  diverted  from  the  course  of  observation  he 
was  pursuing,  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  applications 
that  was  ever  made  to  a  court  of  justice — a  proposition  wholly 
unforeseen  having  been  made  by  his  learned  friends  in  the 
very  middle  of  his  speech.  In  another  part  of  the  observa- 
tions he  intended  to  make  he  should  have  occasion  to  notice 
that  circumstance ;  but  he  would  now  proceed  with  the  line 
of  argument  which  had  been  interrupted,  when,  by  the  indul- 
gence of  their  lordships,  leave  was  given  him  to  retire. 

"  He  was  then  coming  to  that  period  when  her  royal  high- 
ness embarked  on  board  the  Leviathan,  at  Genoa ;  and,  in 
coming  to  that  part  of  the  case,  he  could  not  but  remind  their 
lordships  of  the  evidence  given  by  Demont  and  Majocchi, 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  at  Genoa,  at  Milan, 
and  at  the  various  places  to  which  she  and  her  suite  went, 
after  her  royal  highness's  first  arrival  at  Naples.  He  called 
then-  lordships'  recollection  to  that  portion  of  the  case,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  evidence  of  this  fact  was  not  contra- 
dicted by  any  testimony  on  the  other  side.  In  one  instance, 
and  in  one  instance  only,  a  contradiction  was  attempted,  as  to 
a  staircase  at  the  Villa  d'Este.     Majocchi  stated  that  there 
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was  what  he  called  a  secret  staircase,  near  her  royal  highness's 
room,  not  generally  used  by  the  family,  to  which  a  contradic- 
tion was  attempted  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Hownam,  who  merely 
stated  that  it  was  a  staircase  leading  to  the  apartments  of  him- 
self and  others,  but  which  was  only  made  use  of  by  him.  He 
directed  their  lordships'  notice  to  this  part  of  the  case,  because 
they  would  find  that  the  same  system  was  pursued  when  her 
royal  highness  went  on  board  the  Leviathan.  Capt.  Briggs 
had  previously  made  a  certain  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
the  vessel,  placing  her  royal  highness  and  the  Countess  Oldi 
in  two  cabins,  inside  of  the  dining-room,  and  her  female  ser- 
vant in  a  room  adjoining  that  of  her  royal  highness,  and  having 
an  internal  communication  with  her  cabin.  Her  royal  high- 
ness, however,  disapproved  of  that  arrangement.  She  pre- 
ferred that  which  had  been  her  usual  practice,  to  have  Per- 
gami, her  equerry,  in  the  room  adjoining  her  own,  and,  with 
that  object,  he  was  removed  to  the  cabin  previously  occupied 
by  the  servant.  This  fact  their  lordships  would  find  in  the 
evidence  of  Capt.  Briggs,  who  described  the  appropriation  of 
the  cabins  which  he  had  made,  and  stated  that  that  disposition 
was  altered  by  the  command  of  her  royal  highness. 

"  Beyond  this  their  lordships  would  reeollect  that  it  ap- 
peared, from  the  first  examination  of  Capt.  Briggs,  that  this 
was  an  alteration  in  which  Mr.  Hownam  himself  concurred 
with  her  royal  highness  ;  and  Capt.  Briggs,  at  a  subsequent 
period  a^so  sP°ke  to  part  of  a  conversation  he  had  held  with 
Mr.  Hownam,  which  that  individual,  when  cross-examined  at 
their  lordships' Jbar,  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  had  even 
taken  place.  Why  did  he  remark  on  this  alteration  of  the 
cabins  so  particularly  ?  Because  it  was  a  prominent  part  of 
that  system,  of  that  habit,  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  her 
royal  highness's  conduct  with  respect  to  this  case.  What 
occasion  was  there  for  placing  Pergami  adjoining  her  royal 
highness's  cabin  in  the  Leviathan  ?  Would  it  not  have  been 
equally  safe  for  her  royal  highness  to  have  had  her  female 
servant  immediately  adjoining  her  cabin,-  and  Pergami  at  a 
further  distance  ?  Was  there  any  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
her  royal  highness  as  to  any  thing  occurring  on  board  the 
Leviathan  that  rendered  this  alteration  necessary  ?  No ;  but 
the  favoured  Pergami  was  selected  on  this,  as  on  all  ether 
occasions,  to  occupy  a  room  close  to  that  occupied  by  her 
royal  highness ;  and,  though  the  internal  communication  be- 
tween the  two  cabins  was  shut  up,  yet  their  lordships  would 
find  that  the  door  of  Pergami's  cabin  opened  almost  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  door  of  her  royal  highness's  room,  and 
afforded  that  facility,  that  easy  communication,  which  might 
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be  traced  all  along,  between  the  sleeping  apartment  of  her 
royal  highness  and  that  in  which  Pergami  reposed.  He  knew 
that,  on  the  cross-examination,  and  the  examination  of  th en- 
lordships,  a  strict  inquiry  was  made,  to  discover  how  far 
Pergami  could  find  his  way- into  the  princess's  room  without 
detection.  He  would  not  make  any  comment  on  that  evi- 
dence ;  but  he  thought  that  it  would  be  most  easy  for  Pergami 
to  accomplish  that  purpose,  if  he  had  chosen  it,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Captain  Briggs,  or  of  any  other  person  on 
board.  He  knew  that  Captain  Briggs  slept  in  the  dining- 
room,  in  a  part  that  was  boarded  off.  But  he  had  stated,  that, 
though  he  was  liable  to  be  awaked  at  night  by  individuals 
coming  down  for  orders  from  the  quarter-deck,  yet  a  person 
who  wished  to  go  to  the  room  of  her  royal  highness  might 
pass  by  his  apartment,  without  being  observed  or  interrupted, 
and  persons  might  pass  into  his  room  for  orders  without 
seeing  Pergami.  When  they  considered  this  part  of  the  case, 
it  was  essential  to  recollect  that  the  alteration  affording  the 
facility  he  had  stated  was  made  by  the  direction  of  her  royal 
highness.  Another  point  to  which  Captain  Briggs  deposed 
was  her  royal  highness  being  in  the  habit  of  taking  Pergami's 
arm  while  walking  the  deck,  which  afforded  additional  proof  of 
the  familiarity  that  subsisted  between  them. 

"  Her  royal  highness  proceeded  to  Palermo,  and  then  went 
to  Sicily ;  and  it  was  very  material  to  attend  to  what  had  oc- 
curred at  the  latter  place.  In  Majocchi's  evidence,  and  in 
Pemont's,  a  statement  of  the  familiarities,  indecent  familiari- 
ties, which  took  place  between  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 
at  Messina,  would  be  found  by  their  lordships.  It  was 
supposed  by  his  learned  friends  that  there  was  some  variance 
between  the  testimony  of  Majocchi  and  Demont  as  to  what 
took  place  at  Messina.  But  there  was  no  evidence  that  these 
two  witnesses  were  speaking  of  the  same  period  ;  there  was 
no  evidence  that  they  were  deposing  to  the  same  facts,  or  to 
the  same  expressions  that  were  used  on  that  occasion — ex- 
pressions which  no  female  would  have  used  to  any  person 
more  especially  to  a  servant,  unless  she  was  in  habits  of  the 
most  intimate  intercourse  with  him.  Her  royal  highness,  in 
speaking  to  Pergami,  used  the  words  '  man  caur,'  '  ?non  ami,' 
which  no  woman  would  have  done,  in  addressing  her  servant, 
unless  that  familiarity  had  taken  place  between  them  which 
was  imputed  to  her  royal  highness. 

"  The  next  important  fact,  and  a  most  important  one  it 
was  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  would  advert,  took  place 
at  Catania ;  and  proved,  if  true,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  had  taken  place  there 
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between  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami.  It  appeared  that 
in  consequence  of  some  illness  which  Pergami  suffered  at 
Catania,  a  change  of  his  sleeping-apartment  took  place,  and 
he  occupied  a  room  that  had  been  previously  occupied  by 
the  Countess  of  Oldi.  Between  that  room  and  the  room 
occupied  by  her  royal  highness  there  was  another  sleeping- 
apartment,  appropriated  to  the  witness  and  her  sister.  It  fol- 
lowed, therefore,  that  the  communication  between  the  princess's 
room,  and  the  chamber  to  which  Pergami  was  removed  was 
that  in  which  Demont  and  her  sister  slept.  In  consequence 
of  this  change  the  Countess  of  Oldi  removed  from  the  room 
which  she  had  usually  occupied  to  that  in  which  her  royal 
highness  slept  with  the  little  Victorine.  Demont  stated  that 
she  heard  the  door  of  her  royal  highness's  room  open  at 
night ;  but  she  also  stated  this  particular  fact,  to  which  he 
called  their  lordships'  especial  attention,  namely,  that  one 
morning,  having  remained  in  her  room  rather  later  than  usual, 
she  saw  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Pergami  reposed  open, 
and  her  royal  highness  came  out  of  that  room  in  the  dress 
which  she  usually  wore  when  in  bed,  and  the  pillows  on 
which  she  commonly  reposed  under  her  arm. 

"  They  were  told  that  Demont  was  a  witness  not  worthy  of 
credit.  Much  had  been  said  by  his  learned  friends,  and  many 
eloquent  dissertations  had  been  made  on  the  weight  and 
credit  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  declarations  of  discarded 
servants ;  and  still  more  had  been  said  with  respect  to  the 
letter  written  by  Demont  to  her  royal  highness,  and  that 
which  she  had  written  to  her  sister.  He  had  supposed  from 
the  line  of  argument  which  had  been  taken  by  his  learned 
friends,  that  they  were  so  satisfied  in  their  own  minds,  or 
affected  to  be  so  satisfied,  that  Demont's  evidence  was  no 
longer  to  be  relied  on,  that  they  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt any  contradiction  of  it.  How,  then,  was  he  astonished, 
when  at  the  close  of  his  learned  friends  case,  notwithstanding 
the  display  of  eloquence  which  they  had  bestowed  on  the 
character  of  this  chambermaid — notwithstanding  Mr.Brougham 
and  Mr.  Williams  in  the  first  instance,  and  Mr.  Denraan  and 
Dr.  Lushington  afterwards,  had  endeavoured  to  show  that 
her  evidence  was  not  to  be  credited  in  the  slightest  degree — 
after  all  the  pains  they  had  taken  on  this  point,  how  was  he 
astonished  when  he  found  that  his  learned  friends,  feeling, 
themselves,  that  they  had  failed  in  making  that  impression 
they  wished — feeling  that  the  ground  on  which  they  stood 
was  so  weak  and  untenable — called  up  their  last  witness,  who 
was  brought  over  at  the  very  last  moment  of  the  case,  and  ex- 
amined   the   night    after  her  arrival,  in   order  to  contradict 
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Demont  ?  Yes,  a  milliner  from  Morge,  was  produced  to 
contradict  Demon t  on  a  collateral  fact— a  fact  which  they  had 
already  heard  from  Lieut.  Flynn,  on  whose  evidence  he  would 
hereafter  comment.  So  far  did  his  learned  friends  doubt  the 
effect  of  their  observations  on  Demont's  evidence,  that,  as  then- 
last  resort,  at  the  last  moment,  when  their  case  was  about  to 
be  closed,  they  called  this  milliner  from  Morge,  that  she  might 
depose  to  a  conversation  between  her  and  Demont,  in  April 
1818,  in  order  to  destroy  her  testimony  by  that  contradiction. 
If  he  wanted  any  demonstration  that  his  learned  friends  felt 
that  her  evidence  was  not  shaken  by  those  letters,  this  circum- 
stance afforded  that  demonstration. 

"  It  was  pitiable  to  think  that,  in  an  accusation  brought 
against- the  Queen  of  England,  a  paltry  intrigue  should  be 
introduced  to  overthrow  the  evidence  of  a  witness.  Not  only 
was  this  done — not  only  was  private  confidence  betrayed— but 
letters  were  actually  intercepted  to  support  the  defence. 
What  did  those  letters  amount  to?  The  first  letter,  from 
Rimini,  contained  an  expression  which  satisfied  his  mind — he 
knew  not  whether  it  also  satisfied  the  minds  of  their  lordships 
— that  Demont  saw  and  observed  the  intimacy  that  subsisted 
between  her  royal  highness  and  Peigami ;  that  they  lived 
together  as  man  and  wife  ;  and  that  they  acted  conjointly  at 
Pesaro.  If  their  lordships  would  look  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  letter,  tfeey  would  find  a  passage  which,  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  proved  most  strongly  what  Demont  really  felt  with 
respect  to  the  connexion,  the  familiarity,  and  the  intimate 
intercourse  that  subsisted  between  them.  The  passage  was 
this  : 

f  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  her  royal  highness  and  the  baron  for  their 
kindness  in  sending  Ferdinand  to  accompany  me ;  he  has  paid  me  all  the 
attention,  and  taken  all  the  care  of  me  imaginable.  1  know  not  how  to 
acknowledge  so  many  benefits,  but  I  will  endeavour  by  my  future  con- 
duetto  merit  them,  and  to  regain  the  favourable  opinion  which  her 
royal  highness  had  vouchsafed  to  entertain  for  me  daring  the  days  of 
my  happiness.' 

"  Here  were  the  baron  and  the  queen  united  together  in  the 
same  sentence,  as  both  concurring  in  this  act  of  kindness  to 
Demont.  He  must  say  that  this  accidental  expression, 
coupling  the  baron  with  her  royal  highness,  spoke  to  his  mind 
demonstratively  what  had  passed  in  the  mind  of  Demont, 
and  what  was  the  result  of  her  observation  on  that  which  had 
occurred  in  her  presence.  But  they  were  told  that  the  other 
letter,  written  to  her  sister,  under  the  circumstances  Demont 
had  described,  clearly  marked  the  hypocrisy  of  this  woman, 
aiid  rendered  her  unworthy  of  belief.  Looking  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  interception  of  letters  particu- 
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larly,  he  drew  a  different  conclusion.  When  their  lordships 
remembered  that  Demont's  sister  was  still  in  the  employ  oi 
her  royal  highness — when  they  recollected  that  that  sister  was 
dependent  on  her  royal  highness's  bounty,  and  were  apprized 
of  the  circumstance  that  letters  to  her  were  intercepted — was 
it  not  extremely  necessary  for  Demont  to  take  care  that 
nothing  should  appear  in  her  letters  tending  to  show  that 
a  suspicion  existed  in  her  mind  as  to  her  royal  highness's 
conduct  ? 

"  Demont,  in  her  evidence,  explained  the  motives  which 
induced  her  to  write  these  letters.  She  particularly  observed, 
'1  have  often  had  questions  put  to  me  in  private  conversations, 
and  I  have  always  avoided  saying  what  took  place  in  the  house. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  wrote  that  letter  to  my  sister.'  Did 
not  this  show  that  she  marked  the  conduct  of  Pergami  and  her 
royal  highness?  But,  in  April,  1818,  it  seems  she  was  asked 
by  the  witness  from  Morge  as  to  what  had  passed  in  the 
house  of  her  royal  highness.  She  then  avoided,  as  she 
declared  she  had  always  done,  a  detail  of  what  she  knew 
had  occurred  there.  The  answers  she  had  given  to  those 
interrogatories  were  explained  by  the  reasons  which  she  had 
alleged  at  their  lordships'  bar,  for  writing  those  letters. 
Knowing  that  her  sister  still  resided  in  the  family,  she  took 
care  to  avoid  saying  any  thing  relative  to  the  scenes  she  had 
witnessed  in  the  house.  Her  letter  from  Rimini,  contained 
nothing  whatsoever  hostile  or  contradictory  to  her  evidence. 
She  there  complimented  her  royal  highness's  various  virtues ; 
but  she  complimented  them  because  she  knew  that  her  letter 
would  be  seen  by  her  royal  highness ;  and  she  was  perfectly 
aware  that,  if  she  adopted  a  different  course,  her  sister,  who  had 
no  other  present  means  of  subsistence,  would  be  deprived  of 
htr  situation. 

"  He  must  here  more  particularly  call  their  lordships'  atten- 
tion to  that  part  of  Mademoiselle  Demont's  evidence,  wherein 
she  answered  to  the  several  questions  which  were  put  to  her  in 
the  course  of  her  cross-examination  by  his  learned  friends, 
who  had  tortured  her  with  such  inquiries  as  whether  she  had 
ever  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Countess  Columbier  ;  and  whe- 
ther she  bore  that  name  on  her  arrival  in  London.  Yet,  after 
conducting  that  cross-examination  in  this  manner,  his  learned 
friends  had  not  called  one  witness  to  support  that  case,  which 
it  must  have  been  their  object  to  make  out.  For  what  pur- 
pose did  they  adopt  that  mode  of  cross-examination,  but  to 
elicit  from  Demont  certain  facts  which  might  contradict  her 
fovmer  testimony,  and  which  they  must  have  proposed  to  prove 
by  witnesses.  Now,  such  a  case  they  had  not  proved.  The  sole 
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witness  called  to  the  bar,  for  the  purpose  of  that  contradic- 
tion, was  the  woman  Martigni,  who  was  to  depose  to  a  con- 
versation occurring  three  or  four  years  ago,  between  herself 
and  Deniont,  but  of  which  they  had  heard  little  or  nothing 
till  that  moment.  His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  however, 
had  failed  to  ask  a  single  question,  in  the  cross-examination, 
about  Francini ;  and,  ably  as  it  was  conducted,  it  had  failed 
in  its  object,  for  no  witness  whatever  had  been  called  to  sup- 
port it.  These  facts,  therefore,  which  had  been  deposed  to 
by  the  witness  called  in  support  of  the  bill,  derived  a  still 
stronger  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of  no  evidence 
having  been  produced  on  the  other  side  against  them.  '  Don't 
let  me  hear  of  Mariette,'  continued  the  Attorney-General. 
His  learned  friends  had  said,  however,  that  they  would  not 
produce  her.  She  was  not  called,  and  the  points  which  she 
was  to  have  disproved,  therefore,  remained  uncontroverted. 
They  had  endeavoured  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  omission. 

"  But  there  was  another  witness,  at  any  rate,  whom  they 
might  have  called ;  a  witness  whose  omission  it  was  not  in 
their  power  satisfactorily  to  account  for.  He  meant  the  Coun- 
tess of  Oldi.  Here  their  lordships  would  recollect  that  part 
of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  countess's  being  in  the  room, 
and  soothing  the  little  child  Victorine,  who  was  described  to 
have  been  crying  there,  in  the  absence  of  her  foster-mother, 
the  princess.  Surely  this  lady  must  have  been  able  to  de- 
pose to  these  circumstances  :  and  why  then  was  not  she  pro- 
duced? For  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons  she  was  not 
brought  forward,  because  she  would  have  confirmed  the  fact ; 
because  she  could  not  contradict  it.  She  would  have  con- 
firmed it,  and  then  the  whole  defence  as  upon  this  part  of  the 
case  must  have  failed.  He  trusted  that  he  had  now  satisfied 
their  lordships  entirely  as  to  the  testimony  of  Demont,  let 
them  examine  and  sift  it  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  he  entreated 
them  not  to  run  away  with  that  letter  which  she  had  written 
to  the  queen,  as  destroying  her  credit.  His  learned  friends 
did  not  think  it  had  done  so ;  they  had  attempted  to  effect 
the  same  purpose  by  other  means,  and  they  had  failed.  The 
most  that  Demont  said  in  that  part  of  her  evidence  was,  that 
she  did  not  recollect  whether  her  sister  was  there  or  not.  In- 
deed the  amount  of  her  deposition  was  this — that  she  rather 
thought  her  sister  was  there.     He  referred  to  the  evidence  : 

4  At  the  time  when  her  royal  highness  came  through  your  room  in  the 
manner  you  described,  were  you  alone  in  that  bed  ?         I  was  up. 

*  Was  any  other  person  in  the  room  ?  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  my 
sister  was  in  the  same  room  with  me. 

'  Do  you  recorllect  whether  your  sister  was  up  in  bed?  My  sister 
was  up. 
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'  When  lier  royal  highness  first  saw  you  in  the  morning,  was  she  in 
the  habit  of  raying  any  thing  to  you;  how  did  she  address  you?  She 
generally  said  to  me  '  Goxl  morning.' 

'  When  you  saw  her  upon  that  occasion,  did  she  say  any  thing  either 
to  you  or  your  sister  ?         She  said  nothing  to  me  at  all.' 

"  Here  then  was  a  fact  upon  which  Demont  might  be  con- 
tradicted by  these  two  witnesses — the  sister  of  Pergami,  the 
dame  d'hotmeur  to  the  queen,  and  the  sister  of  Demont,  the 
chambeimaid  in  her  service.  Strange  it  was,  that  this  Coun- 
tess Oldi,  whom  the  Count  Vassali  was  sent  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  and  escorting  down  to  Dover,  was  in  this  country, 
that  Mariette  was  in  this  country,  and  yet,  that  neither  of 
them  had  been  produced.  The  princess  now  quitted  Cata- 
nia ;  before,  however,  he  {the  Attorney-General  quitted  Cata- 
nia, he  must  beg  leave  to  remark  upon  one  circumstance  :  it 
was  at  Catania  or  Augusta  that  honours  were  first  bestowed 
upon  Pergami ;  as  their  lordships  would  recollect,  he  was 
created  a  Knight  of  Malta,  and  afterwards  Baron  de  la  Fran- 
cina.  Now  in  what  situation  Pergami  previously  was,  it  was 
impossible  to  forget.  He  had  been  taken  into  the  seiviceof 
the  princess  as  a  courier,  at  the  stipend  of  fifty  Napoleons  a 
year.  His  learned  friends  had  argued,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Denman,  that  not  much  stress  was  to  be  laid  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance of  a  courier's  obtaining  such  honours,  because  they 
might  have  been  procured  for  money.  But  what  means  of 
that  kind  could  Pergami  possess,  who  was  retained  in  the 
princess's  service  at  a  salary  of  fifty  Napoleons  per  annum  ? 
But  it  would  only  be  trifling  with  their  lordships  to  detain 
them  upon  such  miserable  and  shallow  pretensions  as  these. 
These  were  the  facts,  of  which  his  learned  friends  had  said  that 
they  had  proved  nothing ;  he  contended  that  they  went  to 
prove  every  thing. 

"  He  had  now  to  advert  to  the  evidence  relative  to  certain 
portraits,  painted  by  the  direction  of  her  majesty  for  Per- 
gami. There  was  one  which  represented  her  in  the  character 
of  a  Penitent  Magdalen,  and  another  in  a  Turkish  dress. 
Why,  it  did  seem  to  him  a  question  that  one  should  hardly 
put  to  a  man  of  the  most  common  understanding — in  short, 
how  would  their  lordships  account  for  this  thing  ?  Portraits 
of  her  royal  highness  given  to  a  servant,  living  in  habits  of 
daily  intercourse  and  communication  with  his  mistress !  For 
what  purpose  could  such  a  present  be  made  to  a  domestic  ? 
These  things  would  not  take  place,  except  between  those  who 
were  lovers,  or  between  whom  an  intercourse  of  another  de- 
scription had  already  taken  place.  These,  too,  were  facts, 
which  his  learned  friends  had  most  ingeniously,  and  with 
great  adroitness  he  would  confess,  kept  out  of  their  lordships' 
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view  in  the  whole  of  their  speeches,  and  throughout  their  de- 
fence. They  had  passed  over  this,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  of  their  doing  so,  by  going  on  to  another  part. 
(Oh  said  they)  we  will  now  show  your  lordships  the  real  truth 
of  the  polacre  scene  :  that  her  royal  highness  slept  under  a 
tent,  and  that  Pergami  slept  under  that  tent  too,  at  the  same 
time;  but,  to  be  sure,  here  was  nothing  improper  ;  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  that  any  thing  improper  should  have 
occurred,  and  so  they  hurried  on.  They  did  not  like  to  stop 
to  examine  into  the  fact  of  the  princess's  dining  with  Pergami 
in  his  courier's  dress  :  they  went  at  once  from  the  polacre  to 
the  Villa  d'Este;  and  thus,  by  cutting  out  the  intermediate 
facts,  they  assumed  that  they  had  established  their  case. 
They  said,  '  we  have  shown  her  to  you,  on  board  the  polacre, 
an  unstained  and  unsullied  princess.'  This  was  the  way  in 
which  his  learned  friends  had  arrived  at  the  case  of  the  po- 
lacre, which  they  had  advanced  with  so  much  delight.  Mr. 
Brougham,  indeed,  by  an  accidental  omission  had  not  men- 
tioned it.  Mr.  Williams  acknowledged  that  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, in  his  eloquent  speech,  had  forgotten  to  notice  it,  but 
he  advanced  it  himself  with  the  greatest  boldness,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  course  by  Mr.  Denman  and  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton.  When  the  cousel  for  the  bill  had  had  occasion  to  advert 
to  this  case,  and  to  point  out  the  great  impropriety  of  the 
thing,  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  immediately 
said,  '  Oh,  we  know  that :  I  have  admitted  all  that  before.' 
The  Attorney- General  would  now  observe  upon  what 
took  place  on  her  royal  highness's  going  on  board  the  Clo- 
rinde,  at  Messina.  She  had  been  on  board  that  ship  before, 
upon  the  voyage  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Genoa,  and  at  that 
time  Pergami  had  waited  behind  her  chair, 

"  On  her  second  embarkation  at  Messina,  Pergami  had  been 
previously  advanced  however.  Captain  Pechel!,  with  an 
honourable  feeling — a  feeling  that  he)  the  Attorney-Genera!) 
thought  reflected  the  greatest  honour  and  credit  upon  that 
manly  officer — said,  '  I  cannot  submit  to  the  degradation  of 
admitting  that  man  to  my  table  who  has  formerly  waited  be- 
hind my  chair,'  it  being  clear  that  this  was  passing  in  his 
mind  ;  '  1  have  seen  nothing  to  warrant  or  justify  it,  and  I 
will  not  tarnish  the  honour  of  a  British  officer  by  giving  my 
sanction  to  condescensions  which  I  see  no  just  occasion  for,' 
and  which  that  gallant  officer  must  have  been  unable  to  ac- 
count for  otherwise  than  upon  some  improper  motive.  The 
Attorney-General  said,  that  what  subsequently  took  place 
upon  this  subject  equally  showed  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  her  royal  highness.     Mr.  Brougham  had    said,  tha* 
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the  two  English  captains,  Pecheil  and  Briggs,  were  witnesses, 
in  fact,  for  his  case.  How  far  Captain  Briggs  would  be  consi- 
dered a  witness  for  it,  after  his  contradiction  of  Lieut.  How- 
nasn,  he  did  not  know.  Captain  Pecheil  communicated  to 
Captain  Briggs,  that  his  sole  object  in  wishing  to  provide  a 
separate  table  for  her  royal  highness's  suite,  and  at  which  Per- 
gami  was  to  dine,  was  the  circumstance  of  Pergami's  having 
formerly  waited  at  his  own  table.  Now  let  him  ask  what 
would  have  been  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  on  this 
occasion,  if  she  had  been  really  innocent,  or  if  Pergami  was 
justly  entitled  to  those  honours  which  she  had  bestowed  upon 
him.  In  the  mind  of  any  honourable  woman,  she  would  have 
said  to  Captain  Pecheil,  e  he  is  a  man  of  honour,  I  have  ad- 
vanced him  for  his  merit,  and  you  will  not  degrade  yourself  by 
sitting  with  him  at  my  table,  where  I  am  present.  He  has 
been  a  faithful  servant  to  me,  and  I  have  chosen  to  advance 
him  to  rank  and  honour,  because  he  has  been  so  much  better 
a  one  than  those  by  whom  I  have  been  deceived,  and  who  have 
attempted  to  betray  me.' 

"In  January,  3  816,  their  lordships  would  remember  the 
piincess  permitted  Pergami  to  dine  at  her  table  on  board  the 
Clorinde.  -In  March,  IS  15,  he  had  been  a  menial  servant 
waiting  at  the  same  table  Such  would  have  been  the  an- 
swer of  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  she  would  have  said  to  Capt. 
Pecheil,  with  a  becoming  feeling  of  resentment,  *  by  what 
you  have  done,  you  have  been  marking  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  with  reprobation  ;  I  will  take  care  to  re- 
present your  conduct  to  your  superiors.'  But  what  was  her 
qouduct  ?  She  paused — she  hesitated.  She  felt,  as  she  must 
have  done,  the  indignity  which  would  be  offered  to  her  fa- 
vourite Pergami,  if  she  thus  permitted  him  to  withdraw.  She 
felt  that  at  that  time  the  causes  of  Captain  Pechell's  offer 
were  so  clear,  that  she  thought  proper  to  decline  it  altogether. 
After  two  or  three  days'  pause,  she  did  that  which  marked 
the  consciousness  of  guilt — she  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
table  of  Captain  Pecheil,  and  contented  herself  with  the  com- 
pany of  the  Countess  of  Oldi  and  Demont.  But  this  point 
had  been  altogether  omitted  by  the  opposite  counsel  ;  they, 
for  a  good  reason,  did  not  wish  to  call  their  lordships'  atten- 
tion to  it;  but  he  said  that  this  fact  carried  the  conviction  to 
his  mind  of  the  fact  of  the  intercourse  between  the  princess 
and  Pergami. 

"  The  learned  gentleman  next  came  to  the  arrangements 
on  board  the  polacre.  In  the  evidence  of  Paturzo  and  in  that 
of  Gargiulo,  those  arrangements  were  particularly  described. 
An  alteration  was  made  in  them  at  Tunis.    -That  alteration 
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was  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
doctor  having  been  taken  on  board,  from  whence  it  became 
necessary  to  change  the  general  arrangement  of  the  rooms. 
Now  mark,  I  pray  you,  my  lords,  (continued  the  learned  gen- 
tleri)an)  this  circumstance.  It  was  argued  on  the  other  side, 
but  it  was  not  true,  that  protection  only  was  the  princess's 
object  in  placing  Pergami  so  near  her.  At  Tunis  it  seemed 
he  was  brought  still  nearer.  He  had  lain,  before,  in  a  cabin 
outside  of  the  dining-room.  But  at  Tunis,  notwithstanding 
all  the  arguments  of  his  learned  friends  about  protection  being 
the  only  object  of  the  arrangement,  although  a  sort  of  passage 
intervened  between  them,  the  beds  of  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami vi  ere  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  might  see  each 
other  in  bed.  Be  that  as  it  might,  or  whatever  was  the  de- 
sign or  meaning  of  their  being  so  placed,  it  was  clear  that 
access  was  thus  afforded — that  a  facility  did  exist — a  facility, 
indeed,  which  his  learned  friend,  Dr.  Lushington,  had  ad- 
mitted : — 'I  mu^st  admit,'  said  he,  'that  facility  of  access 
was,  in  effect,  thus  afforded  ;  but  don't  draw  the  inference 
because  there  was  the  facility — don't  imagine  that  there  was, 
therefore,  the  adulterous  intercourse  also.'  Pergami,  then, 
could  easily  obtain  entrance  into  her  royal  highness's  cabin  ; 
and  it  did  so  happen  that  another  entrance  or  door  into  that 
cabin  was  afterwards  blocked  up,  so  that  no  person  might 
accidentally  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  the  princess  and 
Pergami,  after  they  had  retired. 

"  What  inference,  then — when  he  said  inference,  he  meant 
conclusions, — could  a  man  draw  from  these  facts  ?  He  could 
draw  but  one,  namely,  that  Pergami  was  the  man,  who,  all 
through  this  business,  enjoyed  that  facility.  When  they  slept 
at  Tunis,' and  at  Utica,  their  lordships  would  see  that  the 
same  dispositions  were  made.  His  learned  friend  had  said 
that  nothing  was  proved  against  them  at  Zavouan  :  that  it 
was  only  report. 

4  Did  you  see  the  bed  of  her  royal  highness  in  the  morning?      Yes. 
'  Did  it  appear  as  if  one  person  only  had  slept    in  it,  or  more  than 
one  ?        It  seemed  much  in  disorder. 

*  Can  you  say,  according  to  your  judgment,  looking  at  the  bed,  whe- 
ther one  or  two  persons  had  slept  in  it  ?  I  cannot  say  that  two  per- 
sons had  slept  in  the  bed,  but  it  rather  appeared  to  me  that  two  persons 
had  slept  in  it  rather  than  one. 

•  Why  so?  I  have  already  told  you,  because  it  seemed  in  great 
disorder.* 

"  He  thought  that  this  evidence  proved  that  the  fact  charged 
did  occur  at  Zavouan.  It  was  proved  by  Demont,  who,  it 
would  be  observed,  had  sworn  cautiously  to  it.  Their  lord- 
ships were  to  look  at  the  evidence  together,  and  from  the  gene- 
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rat  complexion  of  the  facts  decide  whether  or  not  this  case 
was  proved. 

"  The  learned  gentleman  then  adverted  to  the  occurrences 
at  Ephesus,  as  detailed  in  the  evidence  of  Majocchi,  to  which 
a  supposed  contradiction  had  been  inferred  in  the  evidence  of 
Hownara.  (Here  the  Attorney-General  contrasted  consi- 
derable portions  of  the  evidence  of  these  individuals,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining,  what  he  termed,  a  seeming  contradic- 
tion.) There  was  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Hovvnam  as  to 
the  Caffe  Turque,  at  Ephesus  ;  upon  which  the  same  species 
of  contradiction  had  been  endeavoured  to  be  established,  but 
the  reality  of  which  he  denied.  After  the  affair  of  Ephesus, 
he  was  not  aware  that  any  thing  particular  occurred  until 
they  arrived  at  Aum,  after  they  had  gone  from  St.  Jean 
d' Acre  to  Jerusalem.  Now  let  their  lordships  mark  this  part 
of  the  case,  which  was  not  only  not  contradicted,  but  in  their 
argument  and  upon  their  evidence,  admitted,  by  his  learned 
friends.  If  the  fact  there  deposed  to  was  true,  he  said,  it 
struck,  his  mind  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  princess's  guilt. 
What  was  the  case?  They  travelled  by  night  and  slept  by 
day.  -Her  royal  highness,  after  the  fatigues  of  her  journey, 
reposed  in  a  tent  erected  for  her.  Outside  that  tent  was 
another  tent,  and  between  them  two  persons  were  constantly 
placed  to  protect  the  queen.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  necessity  that  there  was  of  having  persons  to  protect  her; 
but  on  this  occasion  it  should  seem,  that  not  satisfied  with  the 
protection  of  Majocchi  and  Carlino  (Pergami's  nephew),  Per- 
gami  himself  reposed  under  the  same  tent  with  the  princess, 
although  it  must  be  evident  that  of  necessity  such  an  arrange- 
ment must  have  exposed  her  royal  highness  to  those  indeli- 
cacies which  were  inseparable  from  travelling  and  long  jour- 
nies.  Good  God!  he  had  heard  it  said,  '  Oh,  but  she  was 
much  fatigued;  she  came  in  and  reposed  on  a  sofa,  without 
taking  off  her  clothes.'  Why,  if  she  were  so  fatigued,  as  pro- 
bably she  was,  would  not  a  female  attendant  have  been  the 
best  possible  person  to  wait  upon  her?  Would  not  the 
Countess  of  Oldi,  or  Demont,  been  properly  selected  for  such 
a  purpose  ?  She  wanted  no  more  attendants ;  she  had  these 
to  spare ;  more  then  were  outside  of  the  tent.  But  at  this 
time  of  day  they  were  to  be  told  that  no  suspicion  of  impro- 
priety ought  to  be  excited.  Yet  had  they  come  to  this  day,  in 
the  19th  century,  and  it  was  gravely  argued  out  of  doors,  that 
impropriety  and  guilt  were  not  to  be  inferred  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, because  there  was  a  possibility  that  there  might  be  no 
intercourse.  Their  lordships  must  repeal  those  bills  of  di- 
vorce which  in  so  many  instances  they  had  passed.     They 
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must  send  forth  to  the  world,  hereafter,  this  doctrine,  thai 
there  is  no  cause  of  suspicion  or  guilt  in  such  a  circumstance  ; 
and  they  must  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  for  the  .future,  this 
might  be  done  with  impunity  :  that  princesses  might  sleep  with 
their  menial  servants  under  the  same  tent,  without  impropriety 
or  guilt,  because  they  were  not  undressed.  Did  his  learned 
friends  k-row,  (and  if  they  did  not,  he  could  tell  them,)  that  in 
those  countries  it  was  not  the  custom  to  repose  without  their 
clothes.  If  they  did  not  know  it,  they  might  learn  it  from  the 
volumes  of  travels  with  which  Dr.  Holland  had  amused  and 
delighted  the  world.  In  vol.  I.  p.  227,  he  said— -*  bed-cham- 
bers are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  Greek  or  Turkish  habitations. 
Their  sofas  are  the  places  of  repose  for  the  higher  classes, 
and  the  floors  of  their  houses  lor  the  lower  ranks  ***■*"; 
neither  men  nor  women  take  off  more  than  a  small  part  of 
their  dress,  &c.' 

"  The  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  show,  that  it  would 
"have  been  as  easy,  and  infinitely  more  proper,  for  the  Countess 
Oldi,  Demont,  or  Mariette,  to  have  slept  under  the  tent. 
This  arrangement  would  not  have  subjected  her  to  those  in- 
delicacies, which  he  need  not  more  nearly  allude  to,  but  which 
must  take  place  under  such  circumstances.  But  was  the  fact 
so?  Yes,  it  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Majocchi  and 
Demont.  Here  the  learned  gentleman  read  several  extracts 
from  the  evidence.  IS  ot  a  single  person  of  any  description 
was  called  to  contradict  the  princess's  sleeping  under  the  tent 
with  Pergami,  and  that  sleeping,  let  their  lordships  recollect, 
when  no  possible  reason  but  one  could  be  assigned  for  its 
occurrence.  He  should  therefore  say,  that  in  this  case  there 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  establish  the  charge  of  adultery  : 
if  there  were  not  such  proof  in  this  case,  the  house  had  done 
more  than  injustice  in  admitting  as  proof  that  which  they  had 
often  deemed  proof  in  others.  That  fact  of  sleeping  in  the 
tent,  if  taken  alone,  was  enough,  but  it  became  indisputably 
conclusive  when  coupled  with  so  many  other  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  same  inference.  Good  God  !  unless  this 
was  proof  of  adultery,  how  else  was  it  to  be  proved  ? 

"  His  learned  friends  had  said,  where  was  the  proof  of  any 
thing  but  their  sleeping  under  the  same  tent,  as  if  it  were 
nothing  to  talk  of  a  man  or  woman  sleeping  under  the  same 
tent,  unless  they  were  actually  proved  to  have  slept  undressed 
on  the  same  bed.  Was  it  to  go  forth  to  the  females  of  this 
kingdom  that  such  a  thing  could  innocently  take  place ;  if  so, 
then  there  was  an  end  to  all  delicacy  of  female  feeling,  there 
was  an  end  to  the  fine  moral  sentiment  of  tk-e  females  of  this 
empire.     He  must  again  repeat,   that  if  enough  to  establish 
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the  fact  of  adultery  were  not  already  proved  in  this  case,  then 
there  was  no  hope  of  ever  beiug  able  to  establish  that  fact  in 
any  other. 

"  Ik',  then,  the  Aum  case  stood  on  this  ground,  what  could 
be  said  of  the  conduct  on  board  the  polacre,  which,  though 
capable,  if  it  had  not  occurred,  of  the  fullest  disproof,  was 
yet  by  his  learned  friend,  left  wholly  uncontradicted  ?  What 
were  the  facts  ?  Did  not  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  sleep 
under  the  same  tent  on  the  deck  of  the  polacre  from  Jaffa  to 
Capodanza,  and  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  months  ?  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  was,  forsooth,  that  some  horses  were 
below ;  that  their  noise,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  com- 
pelled her  royal  highness  to  repose  under  a  tent  on  the 
deck.  But  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Denman)  said  that  this 
did  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  tent,  that  it  was  only  the  ship's 
awning — a  sort  of  covering,  loosely  let  down  over  her  royal 
highness,  and  easily  opened  by  any  body  on  deck.  What  said 
their  own  witness,  Lieut.  Flynn  ? — that  it  was  fastened  down 
to  the  ship's  ring-bolt,  on  the  deck.  Majocchi,  Gargiulo,  and 
Paturzo,  all  prove  how  the  tent  stood  ;  they  prove  all  the 
particulars,  not  one  of  which  stands  contradicted  by  a  tittle 
of  evidence.  So  closely  were  his  learned  friends  pressed, 
that  when  they  found  it  was  in  vain  to  contradict  this  fact, 
they  were  compelled  to  attack  the  testimony  of  the  captain 
and  mate,  on  account  of  the  remuneration  given  to  them  for 
coming  to  this  country  to  give  their  evidence  in  the  case.  This 
remuneration  was  not  larger  than  that  usually  given  to  foreign 
witnesses  ;  in  general,  these  persons  required  for  their  ex- 
penses large  sums,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
them.  As  proof  of  this,  he  need  only  refer  to  his  learned 
friend's  own  female  witness  from  Morge,  in  Switzerland;  she 
admitted  that  she  had  received  70/.  at  the  outset,  and  had  had 
100/.  deposited  at  her  bankers',  and  she  hinted  that  she  ex- 
pected further  remuneration.  The  house  would  doubtless 
recollect  that  the  captain  and  mate,  while  absent,  were  per- 
haps liable  to  the  loss  of  many  important  advantages  arising 
from  the  trade  of  their  ship,  which,  if  at  home,  they  must 
certainly  receive.  Why  fly  to  the  remuneration  they  received, 
instead  of  contradicting  their  evidence,  which  if  it  could  be 
contradicted,  might  have  been  so  met  at  every  step  ?  They 
indeed  proved  not  only  the  night  scenes  in  the  tent,  but  what 
was  done  there  by  day  also. 

"  Both  the  captain  and  mate  proved  that  while  Pergami 
was  reposing  under  the  tent,  and  her  majesty  hanging  over 
him,  Schiavini  ordered  the  tent  to  be  let  down ;  this  was  done 
in  broad   day,  and  by  the  order  of  Sehiavini.     Where  was 
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Schiavini  to  contradict  this.  He  was  now  living  at  Branden- 
burgh-house  with  her  majesty — he  had  been  sent  over  to 
collect  witnesses.  Was  he  too  without  nerves  for  cross-exa- 
mination, as  Captain  Flynn  and  the  Ladies  Oldi  and  Marietti 
were  said  to  be?  Was  not  Schiavini  to  be  found  with  nerve 
enough  to  contradict  the  fact,  that  by  his  order  the  tent  had 
been  let  down,  under  the  circumstances  he  had  named.  Surely 
they  might  have  produced  him  ;  he  had  as  yet  done  nothing 
to  forfeit  their  confidence,  he  had  not  corresponded  with 
Baron  Ompteda  about  forged  keys  and  picking  locks,  and 
the  detection  of  private  correspondence.  He  is  the  person 
who  is  charged  with  letting  down  the  tent.  Now,  when  her 
majesty's  innocence  was  to  be  established  as  clear  as  the 
noon-day,  where  she  took  an  attitude  of  challenging  all  in- 
quiry; yet  here  was  a  most  material  and  conclusive  witness, 
were  she  innocent,  and  that  witness,  though  on  the  spot,  his 
learned  friends  did  not  venture  to  call,  Count  Vassali  was 
indeed  called  to  contradict  the  occurrence  on  the  journey  to 
Sinigaglia.  1  here  was  confidence  enough  in  the  production 
of  Vassali,  but  why  not  have  ventured  upon  Schiavini,  when 
his  name  was  connected  with  so  vital  a  fact  ?  Why  not  also 
produce  Carlino  to  contradict  the  fact  that  Pergami  took  the 
candle  every  night  within  the  tent,  and  then  put  it  out  himself? 
"  It  was  ridiculous  to  talk  of  this  sleeping  of  the  princess 
with  Pergami  for  five  weeks  under  the  tent,  and  yet  to  say, 
that  because  the  parties  were  not  undressed,  that  therefore 
the  innocence  of  the  princess  remained  clear.  Uut  what 
reason  he  would  again  ask  for  this  indulgence  (o  Pergami. 
Lieut.  Hownam,  indeed,  did  continue  to  find  some  reason  for 
Pergami's  sleeping  under  the  tent;  he  said  a  seaman  would 
have  been  better  than  a  landsman  to  give  assistance  on  such 
occasions.  Schiavini,  who  was  no  seaman,  he  said  would  not 
do,  and  yet  Pergami  it  appeared  would,  though  there  was  no 
proof  he  had  ever  in  his  life  been  at  sea  before.  There  might 
have  been  a  guard  to  protect  the  tent  of  her  royal  highness ; 
there  might  have  been  every  protection  her  apprehensions  re- 
quired for  female  safety  ;  Lieut.  Flynn  always  slept  on  deck, 
near  the  helm  :  but  no,  nothing  would  do  except  Pergami's 
sleeping  under  the  same  tent,  under  circumstances  which  put 
an  end  to  the  feeling  of  female  delicacy.  But  Pergami  slept 
on  a  sofa,  which  sofa  was  three  feet  distant  from  her  royal 
highness's  bed,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  either  of  the  par- 
ties being  undressed,  for  the  princess  was  seen  early  in  the 
morning  dressed,  and  Pergami  in  h's  gown  : — '  O,  then,'  ex- 
claimed his  learned  friends,  *  what  proof  was  thereof  crimi- 
nality in  the  princess's  conduct  ?'    if,  he  would  auswer,  these 
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facts, which  put  an  end  to  all  sense  of  female  delicacy,  did  not 
furnish  proof,  then  he  knew  not  what  was  proof  in  such  a 
case.  Lieut.  Hownam's  '  belief '  upon  the  occasion  was  not 
his  (the  Attorney-General's)  case,  as  his  learned  friends  had 
called  it ;  but  it  was  an  undeniable  corroboration  of  the  five 
witnesses  whose  testimony  related  to  the  same  fact;  it  was 
the  confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  Gargiulo,  Paturzo,  De- 
mont,  Maioni,  and  another.  Why  not  contradict  these  wit- 
nesses if  they  could  be  contradicted  ?  The  reason  was  obvious. 
Lieut.  Hownam  told  too  much,  Lieut.  Flynn  broke  down  in 
his  cross-examination,  and  tbey  were  afraid  to  call  Schiavini, 
Carlini,  Oldi,  Hieronymus.,  Marietti,  or  the  others  who  were 
all  now  at  Brandenburgh-hou.se.  The  polacre  scene  was 
established  beyond  all  doubt ;  then  did  it  not  give  sanction  by 
its  strong  confirmation  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  the 
other  scenes  in  which  they  were  represented  to  have  par- 
ticipated ? 

"  But  there  was  one  event  upon  which  his  learned  friends, 
notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  their  details,  were  altogether 
silent,  namely,  the  celebration  on  board  the  ship  of  the 
Saint's  Day  whose  name  Pergami  bore.  They  said  not  one 
word  of  the  regaling  the  crew  on  that  day,  nor  of  the  shouts 
of  '  Long;  live  St.  Bartholomew  !  Long  live  the  Princess ! 
Long  live  the  Chevalier  ! '  Did  not  this  celebration  of  Per- 
gami show  the  estimation  in  which  Pergami  was  held  by  his 
royal  mistress  ?  Where  was  the  instance  of  such  an  act  towards 
any  of  the  other  servants,  and  did  it  not  in  Pergami' s  case 
show  the  sentiments  entertained  for  him  by  the  princess.  All 
this  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  his  learned  friends  by 
accident ;  no,  but  they  knew  the  fact  could  not  be  contra- 
dicted, nor  the  inference  to  which  such  a  fact,  coupled  with 
the  other  circumstances,  necessarily  led. 

"  Then  there  was  the  bath  scene.  Lieut.  Hownam  was 
asked,  '  Did  the  princess  bathe  on  board  ? — Yes,  she  did.' 
The  bath  is  also  carried,  not  into  her  dining-room,  but  into 
that  cabin  in  which  she  slept.  Lieut.  Flynn  had  been  called 
to  support  the  case,  and  to  show  that  the  tub  could  not  have 
been  placed  in  the  cabin.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  com- 
ment on  the  testimony  of  that  unfortunate  officer,  upon  whom 
the  house  would  probably  be  of  opinion  that  no  reliance  could 
be  placed.  'Yet  what  inference,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Denman, 
*  could  be  drawn  from  this  young  man's  taking  a  paper  from 
his  pocket  to  assist  his  memory  ?  and  what  did  it  signify,  if, 
on  cross-examination,  he  swore  three  different  ways  regarding 
the  hand-writing  of  that  paper  ? '  In  fact,  Lieut.  Flynn  had 
deposea  in   the  first  instance  that  it  was  the  hand-writing  of 
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Pasconani ;  but,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  the  counsel  for  the 
bill  happened  to  have  some  letters  of  Schiavini  in  their  pos- 
session, and,  on  comparing  the  two,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
paper  was  the  hand-writing  of  that  person.  Accordingly  the 
Solicitor-General  had  put  it  to  Lieut.  Flynn  whether  it  was 
not  so.  It  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  witness,  who 
never  dreamt  that  the  fact  would  be  discovered.  Yet  this, 
Mr.  Denman  had  contended,  was  a  matter'  of  no  importance, 
forgetting  the  eloquent  conclusion  of  Mr.  Brougham's  speech, 
which  must  be  well  remembered  by  the  house,  in  which  he 
beautifully  dilated  on  the  accidental  detection  of  guilt  and 
perjury  by  trifling  circumstances,  referring  even  to  Holy  Writ 
in  proof  of  his  theory.  However,  to  Lieut.  Flynn  this  argu- 
ment was  not  to  apply  ;  but  still  it  was  an  accidental  detection, 
and  on  account  of  it  the  queen's  counsel  were  afraid  to  pro- 
duce any  other  witnesses. 

"  What  fell  from  Mr.  Brougham  had  reference  to  the  state- 
ment of  Sacchi  regarding  the  tumult  at  Dover,  a  fact  much 
more  immaterial  than  the  hand-writing  of  Schiavini ;  yet  upon 
that  fact  the  whole  evidence,  the  whole  of  Sacchi,  was  to  be 
destroyed.  Lieut.  Flynn,  however,  was  a  witness  on  the 
other  side,  and  accordingly  he  was  an  English  sailor,  and  a 
British  Lieutenant.  He  was  so,  and  for  this  reason  his 
honour  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  observation  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  him,  but  to  every  Italian  witness  called  in  proof  of 
the  preamble.  Lieut.  Flynn  had  been  asked  over  and  over 
again  as  to  the  hand-writing  of  the  paper,  and  he  could  not 
have  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  point :  whether,  therefore, 
his  contradiction  was  wilful  or  by  mistake,  the  house  could 
give  him  no  credence.  Answers  had  been  extorted  from  him 
by  some  of  their  lordships  which  showed  that  he  deserved  no 
reliance,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  bin- 
nacle, and  to  the  light  which  was  thrown  into  the  tent.  All 
that  he  stated  on  this  subject  was  too  long  to  be  recapitulated, 
and  it  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  house.  He 
(the  Attorney-General)  did  not  wish  to  injure  his  feelings  more 
than  was  necessary,  and  would  therefore  only  say  that  he  had 
sworn  most  rashly. 

"  With  regard  to  the  light  in  the  binnacle,  he  had  been 
contradicted  by  Lieut.  Hownam,  who  found  the  tent  quite 
dark,  and  so  enclosed  that  it  could  not  be  opened  but  on  the 
inside.  This  was  also  sworn  to  by  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo,  who 
stated  that  it  was  shut  by  Pergami  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
all  observation. 

"  If  the  fact,  that  Pergami   and  the  princess  were  in  the 
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tent,  wanted  confirmation,  it  was  amply  supplied  by  the  proof, 
that  off  the  coast  of  Candia,  when  the  waves  came  over  the 
tent,  the  princess  was  conducted  from  it  below  by  Pergami. 
Mr.  Hownam,  indeed,  said  that  it  was  Lieut.  Flynn  ;  but  this 
was  incredible,  because  in  the  gale  his  attention  would  neces- 
sarily be  directed  to  the  management  of  the  ship.  It  was, 
therefore,  to  be  concluded,  with  the  witnesses  for  the  bill,  that 
Pergami  and  the  princess  descended  the  ladder  together.  To 
return  to  the  bath — if  Demont  and  Majocchi  were  believed, 
the  princess  took  the  bath  below ;  but  this  point  was  quite 
immaterial,  the  main  fact  being  that  Pergami  was  present  at 
the  time,  and  whether  in  the  dining  or  sleeping  cabin  made  no 
difference.  He  knew  not  whether  any  woman  would  have  en- 
dured the  sight  of  any  man  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  sure  he 
was  she  would  endure  the  sight  of  no  man  by  whom  her  last 
favours  had  not  been  enjoyed.  No  woman  of  feeling  or  deli- 
cacy would  have  permitted  it;  but  it  was  certain  that  Pergami 
was  present  when  the  princess  took  the  bath.  The  circum- 
stances were  too  gross  to  be  detailed  ;  and,  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  it  proved  the  whole  case.  If  it  were  false,  it  might  have 
been  contradicted  by  the  Countess  Oldi  and  Mariette ;  but 
they  had  not  been  called,  and  the  fact  rested  on  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Gargiulo,  Paturzo,  Demont  and  Majocchi. 
The  only  witness  who  made  it  doubtful  whether  it  took  place 
in  the  dining-cabin  was  Lieut.  Hownam,  but  he  only  stated  his 
opinion. 

"  While  upon  this  part  of  the  case,  so  confirmed  and 
strengthened,  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  circumstances  attending  Majocchi's  evidence.  He  had 
beard  with  some  surprise  that  Majocchi  and  Demont  were 
not  to  be  credited.  The  position  was,  that  Majocchi,  to 
certain  questions,  had  replied  that  he  did  not  recollect  parti- 
cular facts ;  but,  if  this  rule  were  applied  to  the  testimony 
against  the  bill,  it  might  be  said  of  almost  every  witness  that 
had  been  called.  It  would  be  remembered  that  Majocchi 
was  examined  once,  and  that  he  was  called  up  a  second  time 
on  the  receipt  of  certain  information,  which  so  opportunely 
and  unexpectedly  had  arrived  in  the  hands  of  the  queen's 
counsel  during  all  stages  of  the  proceeding.  It  was  some 
intelligence  from  Gloucester,  not  obtained,  however,  until 
Gargiulo  and  Paturzo  had  been  examined :  then  the  case 
pressed,  and  the  other  side  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  di- 
version. Signor  Non  mi  Ricordo  was,  therefore,  brought  up 
to  have  his  testimony  destroyed,  and  the  house  was  amused, 
hour  after  hour,  regarding  his  visit  to  Gloucester,  Majocchi's 
journey  in  a  stage-couch,  and  conversation  with  this  man  and 
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the  other.  His  memory  was  tortured  on  the  subject ;  for, 
though  Mr.  Brougham  had  applied  that  word  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  Solicitor-General,  it  was  equally  applica- 
ble to  his  own.  He  supposed  the  other  side  would  not 
confess  this  :  they  would  say  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  be 
cross-examined  by  Mr,  Brougham,  and  that  the  witnesses  felt 
nothing  but  delight  while  they  were  in  his  hands.  Majocchi 
did  not  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion  :  for,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  the  bar,  he  certainly  looked  a  little  alarmed. 

"  A  great  deal  had  been  said  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
fatigues  of  Lieut.  Flynn,  but  they  were  nothing  compared 
with  what  Majocchi  had  endured.  He  had  been  four  times 
placed  at  the  bar ;  the  last  time  when  the  Solicitor-General 
was  about  to  sum  up.  It  was  then  thought  that  a  diversion 
would  be  convenient,  and  Majocchi  was  again  produced  to  be 
cross-examined  as  to  most  important  facts.  The  other  side 
fancied  that  they  had  discovered  that  he  had  been  at  Carlton- 
house,  and  they  questioned  him  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
Cavazzi,  and  others,  for  whom  summonses  were  issued  ;  and, 
in  addition,  various  letters  were  produced.  One  supposed  in- 
consistency was,  that,  though  Majocchi  had  sworn  he 
could  not  write,  he  had  kept  a  memorandum-book  ;  but  Mr. 
Brougham  afterwards,  with  his  wonted  candour,  admitted  that 
the  mistake  arose  from  an  error  of  the  interpreter.  The  con- 
tradiction regarding  which  Majocchi  was  called  a  fourth  time 
related  to  the  evidence  of  Carrington — a  witness  of  spotless 
purity,  perfect  integrity,  and  entire  veracity.  He  was  to  show 
some  inconsistency  in  the  evidence  of  poor  Non  mi  Ricordo—- 
a  name  that  had  been  given  to  Majocchi  by  a  certain  degree 
of  artifice  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who 
took  care  to  put  such  questions  as  should  receive  that  answer  ; 
though  the  house  would  not  forget  that  the  queen's  accom- 
plished witness,  Omati,  had  been  specially  instructed  not  to 
use  that  phrase.  But  what  had  become  of  Mrs.  Hughes, 
whom  Majocchi  was  so  desirous  of  marrying?  What  had 
become  of  Johnstone,  Mrs.  Adams,  and  Cavazzi,  the  valet 
de  place,  who  had  shown  Majocchi  London,  and  who  were  all 
summoned  as  if  they  were  to  be  most  important  witnesses  ? 
Nay,  some  of  them  had  had  an  inspection  of  Majocchi,  to 
identify  him :  Mr.  Johnstone  had  seen  him,  but,  unluckily, 
he  had  not  been  brought  forward  to  disprove  what  had  been 
sworn.  His  learned  friends  felt  the  value  of  his  testimony, 
and  they  thought  they  could  divert  the  public  attention  from 
what  Non  mi  Ricordo  had  sworn,  though  they  well  knew  that 
his  evidence  must  be  hereafter  tried  by  another  test,  whether 
he  could  or  could  not  be  contradicted. 
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*(  The  last  time  Majocchi  was  compelled  to  appear  was 
with  reference  to  the  assertion  of  Carrington,  that  man  of  per- 
fect honesty  and  character,  and  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Denman,  was  '  born  a  gentleman/  If,  however,  the  other 
side  could  point  out  any  such  contradictions  in  the  testimony 
of  Non  mi  Ricordo  as  he  (the  Attorney-General  could  show 
in  the  evidence  of  Carrington,)  he  would  consent  to  resign 
Majocchi  to  his  fate.  He  defied  them  to  do  it;  but  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  such  contradictions  and  evasions  on  the 
part  of  Carrington  as  must  satisfy  every  man  that  he  was  not 
to  be  believed.  The  main  fact  to  which  he  was  to  depose 
was,  that  at  Ruccanelli,  in  18l6,  in  the  servants' hall,  Majocchi 
began  to  talk  about  Baron  Ompteda,  and  that  on  the  following 
day  he  made  an  oration  on  the  same  subject.  There  was  a 
trifling  circumstance  which  still  deserved  attention  in  the 
evidence  of  Carrington,  and  it  was  this — he  swore  that  Ruc- 
canelli was  only  four  miles,  or  about  an  hour's  journey  up 
hill,  from  Rome,  and  that  it  was  nearer  Rome  than  Frescati. 
Carlo  Forti,  another  accomplished  witness  on  the  same  side, 
said  that  it  was  12  miles  from  Rome,  and  that  Frescati  was 
farther  than  Ruccanelli.  The  part  of  Carrington's  examina- 
tion to  which  he  particularly  alluded  related  to  his  service  on 
board  the  Poictiers,  under  $ir  John  Beresford. 

"  The  questions  were  put  to  bring  facts  to  his  recollection, 
not  like  Mr.  Brougham's,  to  produce  Non  mi  ricordo  for  the 
answer,  and  when  Carrington  did  not  at  all  expect  that  any 
contradiction  to  him  could  be  given,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  disguised  the  truth. 

"  But  he  appealed  to  the  house,  whether  it  was  possible 
that  such  a  conversation  could  have  been  forgotten  by  the 
witness  during  his  first  examination  ?  When  he  called  the 
notice  of  the  house  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  J.  Beresford,  it 
would  be  seen  that  what  Carrington  stated  was  false,  and  that 
he  left  the  navy,  because  he  desired  to  be  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  and  that  he  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Thisbe  that  he  might  get  his  discharge.  Other  contradictions 
would  also  be  obvious.  Sir  J.  Beresford  had  been  called  at 
the  instance  of  a  noble  lord,  though  it  was  a  thing  not  very 
usual.  [Earl  Grey  here  intimated  his  dissent.]  It  might  be 
right  to  So  so,  but  he  (the  Attorney-General)  had  never  heard 
of  an  instance  where  one  witness  was  called  in  this  manner  to 
support  the  character  and  consistency  of  another.  It  would 
have  been  considered  strange,  at  least,  if  he,  on  his  side,  had 
thought  fit  to  suggest  such  a  mode  of  proceeding." 

It  was  here  ordered  that  counsel  should  withdraw ;  and 

Earl   Grey   said,    a   noble  lord  opposite  had   put  certain 
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questions  to  Carrington,  explanatory  of  his  previous  evidence, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  answers  the  witness  had  mentioned 
Sir  J.  Beresford  as  the  person  from  whom  he  had  obtained 
his  discharge.  In  order  fully  to  sift  and  examine  the  situation 
in  which  Carrington  stood,  he  (Earl  Grey)  had  thought  it  right 
and  just  that  the  evidence  of  Sir  J.  Beresford  should  be  ob- 
tained. He  had  no  desire  either  to  support  or  contradict  the 
witness  :  his  object  was  simply  to  investigate  the  truth,  and, 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  as  a  peer,  he  had  moved  that  Sir 
J.  Beresford  be  called.  He  had  now  deemed  it  necessary  to 
say  thus  much,  because  when  a  counsel  at  the  bar  permitted 
himself  to  say  that  an  unusual  thing  had  been  done,  he  could 
not  hear  the  statement,  imputing  to  him  an  improper  motive, 
without  doing  himself  justice  by  appealing  to  their  lordships, 
and  contradicting  an  assertion  which  was  totally  groundless. 
(Cheers.) 

Counsel  were  then  recalled. 

The  Attorney-General  continued.  "He  was  stating 
that  Sir  J.  Beresford  had  been  undoubtedly  called  to  elucidate 
the  truth,  but  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  usual 
for  one  witness  to  be  called  to  confirm  another.  Though  he 
was  not  entitled  to  know  what  had  just  passed,  he  must  say, 
in  justice  to  himself,  that  he  meant  to  cast  no  imputation  upon 
the  noble  lord.  For  one,  he  sincerely  rejoiced  that  the  course 
had  been  pursued,  because  it  had  elicited  the  truth,  and  showed 
that  Carrington  had  stated  what  was  untrue.  He  would  now 
call  the  recollection  •  of  the  house  to  what  Sir  J.  Beresford 
had  sworn. 

"  It  appeared  that  he  directedly  and  pointedly  contradicted 
Carrington  as  to  any  conversation  on  board  the  Poictiers,  in- 
dependently of  which  the  man  had  expressly  contradicted 
himself.  Was  he,  then,  a  fit  person  to  destroy  the  evidence 
of  Majocchi,  by  deposing  to  certain  expressions  by  Baron 
Ompteda,  which  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
the  case  ?  Carrington  was  the  only  person  called  to  prove 
those  expressions,  although  he  had  sworn  that  Francisco,  a 
Genoese  servant  of  Lieut.  Hownam,  was  also  present^  and 
who,  it  appeared,  was  in  this  country,  and  within  the  reach  of 
the  other  side.  Balancing  all  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  appeared  that  the  preponderance  was  infinitely  in  favour 
of  Majocchi." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  asked  whether  the  Attorney-General 
had  finished  this  point,  as  it  was  now  four  o'clock  ? 

The  Attorney-Geueral  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
house  then  adjourned. 
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.    FORTY-FOURTH  DAY,— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  28. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  resumed  his  reply  to  the  de- 
fence. "  He  had,  (he  observed)  at  the  close  of  his  address  on 
yesterday,  brought  down  the  evidence  to  the  end  of  what  was 
called  the  long  voyage.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  the 
order  which  her  royal  highness  had,  in  the  course  of  that  pil- 
grimage, conferred  on  some  of  her  suite.  The  institution  of 
that  order  had  certainly  been  made  the  subject  of  great  plea- 
santry and  ridicule  by  his  learned  friends,  but  on  very  erro- 
neous grounds.  They  seemed  to  imagine,  that  because  the 
circumstance  was  described  or  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  as  if  it  were  made  a  substantive  charge,  whereas  it 
was  only  introduced  as  one  of  those  occurrences  on  which  he 
founded  the  conclusion  to  which  the  whole  of  her  majesty's 
conduct  led, — that  an  adulterous  intercourse  had  subsisted 
nearly  the  whole  time  of  her  absence  from  England.  How- 
ever much  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  might  have 
made  the  diploma  the  subject  of  ridicule,  he  doubted  not  that 
their  lordships  would  find  in  it  matter  for  grave  observation. 
It  was  not  the  simple  institution  of  the  order,  however,  from 
which  any  thing  was  to  be  inferred  :  but  the  ground  on  which 
importance  had  been  attached  to  it  was,  that  that  Pergami,  the 
favoured  Pergami,  was  here,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  the 
distinguished  individual.  It  was  instituted,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  diploma,  f  as  a  reward  to  the  faithful  knights 
who  had  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  her  royal  highness 
in  her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.'  But  what  a  pilgrimage 
was  this!  and  what  was  the  motive  of  the  journey?  Their 
lordships  would  recollect  what  had  been  proved  by  Demont, 
and  to  which  no  contradiction  was  given,  relative  to  her  ma- 
jesty's attention  to  religious  duties.  This  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  might  ^seem  to  have  its  foundation  in  religious 
ideas  :  but  it  had  been  proved  by  Demont,  that,  during  the 
whole  time  that  she  was  in  the  household  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  from  the  moment  her  royal  highness  set  out  from  Ge- 
noa, even  at  the  period  when  she  was  on  the  threshold  of  be- 
coming queen,  that  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  according 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  was  omitted.  Their  lordships  would 
find,  however,  that,  consistently  with  the  other  effects  of  the 
infatuated  passion  which  governed  her  royal  highness,  she  ac- 
companied that  man  on  whom  she  bestowed  so  many  marks 
of  favour  to  places  of  worship  which  were  conformable  to 
his  belief:  but  she  neglected,  and  suffered  to  be  neglected  in 
her  family,  the  worship  of  the  established  religion  of  this 
country,  which,  in  her  situation  and  rank,  it  was  her  duty,  her 
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imperative  duty,  to  see  regularly  performed.  But  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  order  of  St.  Caroline,  as  grand 
master  ?  Pergami :  and,  in  the  diploma,  that  man  is,  for  the 
first  time,  styled  colonel,  though  he  had  never  held  any  rank 
in  the  French  army  beyond  that  of  quarter-master,  which  is 
only  equal  to  that  of  sergeant  in  the  British  service.  He  is, 
however,  made  grand  master  of  this  order,  and,  ridiculous  as 
the  thing  may  be,  this  dignity  is,  by  the  diploma,  to  continue 
hereditary  in  his  family,  and  to  descend  from  generation  to 
generation  for  ever. 

"  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  is  the  occa- 
sion on  which  he  for  the  first  time  assumed  the  title  of  colonel, 
which  title  was  conferred  by  her  royal  highness,  for  he  had 
never  obtained  it  by  military  service.  He  is  also  styled  in  the 
diploma  Baron  Francina,  Knight  of  Malta,  and  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  with  these  titles  Pergami  counter- 
signs his  own  diploma.  This,  therefore,  is  introduced  into  the 
charge  as  one  of  the  facts  which  prove  a  criminal  familiarity. 
He  would  ask  why  was  this  man  so  distinguished  above  Capt. 
Flynn,  Lieut.  Hownam,  and  all  her  majesty's  other  attend- 
ants ?  Flad  he  done  more  to  merit  this  distinction  than  the 
rest  of  her  suite  ? — O  yes  ?  He  was  her  protector  during  her 
pilgrimage,  under  the  tent  at  Aube,  and  under  the  tent  on  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Capo  D'Ansa.  This  was  the  real  state 
of  that  point  of  the  case,  and,  without  further  comment,  he 
left  it  to  their  lordships'  consideration.  He  would  pass  over 
some  other  evidences  of  familiarity.  After  the  long  voyage 
the  Princess  of  Wales  returned  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  on  the 
Lake  of  Como.  There  alterations  were  made  which  had  no 
other  object  than  to  facilitate  the  adulterous  intercourse,  by 
making  an  easy  communication  between  the  bed-rooms  of 
Pergami  and  her  royal  highness.  This  appeared  from  Ma- 
jocchi's  evidence,  and  Demont's.  The  other  side  felt  the 
importance  of  this  fact,  and  well  knew  how  necessary  it  was 
to  counteract  it.  Accordingly,  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, opened  that  he  should  be  able  to  show,  that  in  what 
had  been  done  no  such  object  was  in  view  ;  that  the  alteration 
was  made  in  consequence  of  her  royal  highness's  apartment 
being  liable  to  smoke,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  shortening 
the  access  to  it.  His  learned  friends  had  had  the  architect, 
different  workmen,  and  servants,  at  the  bar,  and  therefore  had 
the  means  of  proving  the  fact,  if  it  was  true  ;  but  not  a  ques- 
tion on  the  subject  was  asked.  Although  they  stated,  in  the 
opening  of  their  case,  that  they  would  contradict  the  object 
assigned  for  the  alterations,  they  had  failed  to  contradict  it. 
What,  then,   was  he  to  infer  from  their  failure,  but  that  they 
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found  their  witnesses  would  not  come  up  to  the  mark  when 
brought  before  that  house.  The  case,  with  respect  to  this 
point,  therefore,  stands  as  it  did  on  the  evidence  of  Demon t 
and  Majocchi. 

"  The  learned  gentleman  would  not  detain  their  lordships 
longer  at  present  with  any  -occurrences  at  Villa  d'Este,  but 
there  were  circumstances  proved  to  have  taken  place  after  the 
long  voyage,  which,  if  not  true,  might  be  contradicted  by 
many  witnesses.  For  instance,  the  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred at  the  inn  at  Bellinzona— the  place  between  Milan  and 
the  Villa.  Galli  states  that  the  princess  and  her  suite  came 
to  the  inn  and  dined  ;  that  compliments  passed  between  her 
royal  highness  and  Pergarni ;  that  they  helped  each  other  to 
delicate  morsels  ;  and  that,  finally,  when  the  company  went 
away,  Pergarni  got  up  and  gave  her  royal  highness  a  kiss,  the 
waiter  having  been  previously  ordered  to  go  down  stairs. 
Now,  without  speaking  of  the  kiss,  which  none  saw  but  the 
waiter,  there  were  other  facts  sworn,  against  which,  evidence 
might  have  been  called.  The  suite  consisted  entirely  of  Ita- 
lians, and  most  of  the  Pergarni  family,  and  they  might  have 
been  called  to  contradict  what  was  said  to  have  occurred  at 
dinner.  But  his  learned  friends  had  not  ventured  to  impugn 
this  waiter's  character,  notwithstanding  the  time  and  opportu- 
nity which  had  been  afforded  for  that  purpose.  No  attempt 
had  been  made  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  credible  witness, 
and,  in  every  thing  he  had  said,  worthy  of  belief.  And  here 
he  could  not  help  observing  that,  respecting  general  character, 
notwithstanding  the  bitter  invectives  uttered  against  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  and  notwithstanding  the  bold 
accusations  of  perjury,  not  one  person  of  respectability  had 
been  produced  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  character  of  the 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  bill :  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  show  that  the  witnesses  for  the  bill  were  not  in  every  way 
fully  as  respectable  as  those  of  the  other  side.  Then  this 
scene  at  the  inn  was  proved  by  a  credible  witness,  one  against 
whom  no  contradiction  had  been  offered  ;  and  if  the  fact  was 
proved,  it  established  the  case ;  for  one  fact  of  this  kind 
showed  to  demonstration  that  the  conclusion  drawn  as  to 
familiarity  was  well  founded.  And  now  on  this  charge  of 
familiarity  their  lordships  would  permit  him  to  refer  to  an 
admission  which  had  been  made  by  his  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Brougham,  with  respect  to  what  occurred  on  board  the 
polacre.  His  learned  friend  had  said,  speaking  of  the  fact 
sworn  to  by  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo,  of  her  royal  highness 
sitting  on  a  gun  with  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  Pergarni, 
that    it  was  such  a   fact  that  if  it    was  proved  would  leave 
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nothing  to  the  imagination  but  the  gratification  of  the  last 
purposes  of  desire.  Then  he  would  say  that  this  act  in  the 
same  manner  left  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  The  scene 
on  board  the  polacre  had  been  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and, 
like  the  scene  at  Terracina,  proved  by  one  witness,  remained 
uncontradicted. 

"  He  now  came  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  related  to 
what  was  called  the  tour  in  Germany.  With  respect  to  this 
topic  their  lordships  would  recollect  that  his  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Williams,  in  his  opening,  had  said,  *■  thank  God,  here  is 
a  triumphant  case  for  her  majesty  i'  Now,  what  was  the  evi- 
dence on  this  subject?  Demont  had  stated,  that  upon  her 
majesty's  arrival  at  Scharnitz,  her  journey  was  delayed.  She 
arrived  about  mid-day,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  there  the 
following  night  and  morning.  Demont  stated,  that  she  retired 
to  rest  in  her  majesty's  room  at  night,  and  that  Pergami,  who 
had  gone  for  passports,  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Upon  his  return  he  came  into  her  royal  highness's  room ; 
Demont  was  then  ordered  to  leave  the  room,  and  Pergami, 
who  was  then  left  alone  with  her  royal  highness,  continued  in 
the  room  until  morning.  Now,  what  had  his  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Brougham,  said  to  this  part  of  the  case?  He  said  he 
would  show  that  the  moment  the  passports  were  received  the 
whole  suite  got  up,  and  that  within  an  hour  and  a  half  her 
majesty  was  in  her  carriage  and  the  journey  resumed ;  and 
that  that  hour  and  a  half  was  occupied  in  packing  up  the 
baggage,  paying  the  bills,  and  making  other  preparations  for 
the  journey.  This  was  what  was  asserted  in  the  opening ; 
but  how  stood  the  case  ?  His  learned  friends  had  three  wit- 
nesses to  contradict  Demont  on  this  point,  if  she  spoke  falsely, 
but  two  only  had  been  produced,  Mr.  Hownam  and  Vassali ; 
the  third  witness,  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  was  for  some  reason 
withheld.  He  must  say  that  he  thought  Vassali's  evidence 
the  most  extraordinary  he  had  ever  met  with.  Both  he  and 
Hownam  swore  that  the  baggage  was  packed  up,  that  it 
never  had  been  unpacked,  and  that  all  the  preparations  for 
resuming  the  journey,  made  out  of  doors,  consisted  in  clearing 
away  the  snow.  Vassali  states  that,  after  his  return  from 
Inspruck,  he  went  into  her  majesty's  room.  He  does  not 
venture  to  swear  that  she  was  not  undressed ;  but  he  sa)s 
that  she  was  covered  with  shawls  or  something  like  that. 

"  Demont,  it  would  be  found,  did  not  state  whether  she 
was  dressed  or  undressed  ;  and  their  lordships,  upon  examina- 
tion, would  see  that  the  two  statements  differed  very  little. 
He  came  now  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  related  to 
their  setting  off.     It  was,    after  a   good   deal   of   shuffling, 
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extorted  from  the  witnesses  that  they  did  not  set  out  till  broad 
day-light.  Did  not  this,  then,  correspond  with  what  Demont 
had  sworn  ?  Vassali  when  asked  on  his  cross-examination 
how  he  had  employed  himself  after  his  return  from  Inspruck 
until  their  departure,  mentioned  his  going  backward  and  for- 
ward to  her  royal  highness's  room,  but  said  nothing  to  account 
for  his  going  there  so  often.  He  was  then  asked,  whether  he, 
who  had  that  day  travelled  from  Scharnilz  to  Inspruck,  had 
not  taken  rest  from  half-past  two,  when  he  returned,  till  the 
party  set  out.  To  this  he  said,  that  he  had  been  an  officer, 
that  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to  campaigns  thought 
little  of  such  things,  and  that  he  felt  no  fatigue.  According 
to  his  account,  therefore,  he  remained,  after  this  journey, 
from  half-past  two  until  day-light,  without  taking  any  rest.  It 
was  true  that  he  said  he  carried  her  royal  highness  something  to 
eat,  but  that  was  between  five  and  sK  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  assigned  no  reason  for  this  conduct,  except  that  it  was  the 
practice  for  those  who  attended  on  royal  personages  to  be 
always  in  readiness.  If  this  was  to  be  called  a  triumph,  it 
certainly  was  not  such  in  contradiction  to  Demont's  evidence, 
and  he  knew  not  were  the  triumph  was  to  be  found.  Did  it 
consist  in  Vassali  moving  backward  and  forward,  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock,  between  her  royal  highness's  bed-room 
and  the  passage  of  the  inn  ?  So  much  for  the  affair  of 
Scharnitz. 

"  He  now  came  to  that  of  Carlsruhe,  and  to  that  he  solicited 
their  lordships'  most  serious  attention.  Barbara  Kress  proved, 
that  one  evening,  during  the  princess's  stay  at  Carlsruhe,  she 
had,  as  a  chambermaid,  to  carry  water  into  Pergami's  bed- 
room. The  room  to  which  the  witness  carried  the  water, 
No.  12,  opened  into  the  dining-room,  No.  11,  from  which 
her  royal  highness's  room,  No.  10,  entered  ;  so  that  there  was 
a  direct  communication  from  one  bed- room  to  the  other.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  open  the  doors  of  Nos.  10  and  12,  and 
cross  the  dining-room,  to  get  from  one  bed-room  into  the 
other.  This  was  not  attempted  to  be  denied,  and  through  the 
whole  case  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  deny  the  proximity 
and  situation  of  the  bed-rooms.  Vassali  and  Hownam  had 
been  called,  and  could  have  contradicted  Barbara  Kress 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms ;  but  no  question  on 
that  point  was  put  to  them  :  he  had  therefore  a  right  to  infer 
that  those  witnesses  had  confirmed  her  testimony  as  to  the 
rooms.  What  did  Kress  state  as  to  what  she  observed  in 
Pergami's  room  ?  She  said  that  a  broad  bed  was  put  into 
Pergami's  room  :  that  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  she  was  carrying  in  the  water,  she  saw  Pergami 
in  bed,  and  the  princess  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed ;  and 
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that,  when  she  entered,  her  royal  highness  had  just  jumped 
up.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  the  long  examination 
which  took  place  on  the  word  which  the  witness  had  used, 
and  the  construction  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  the  witness  to  mean  that  when  she  entered 
she  supposed  the  princess  had  started  up.  The  language  used 
by  the  witness  had  not  been  well  understood,  but  he  put  it  to 
their  lordships  whether  the  fair  construction  was  not,  that  her 
royal  highness  got  up  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  given 
by  the  entrance  of  Kress  ;  that  she  saw  her  jump  up  from 
the  bed  on  which  she  was  sitting  ?  There  was  no  inconsis- 
tency in  the  witness's  evidence.  She  stated  that  on  her 
entrance  she  saw  the  Princess  sitting  on  the  bed,  with  the  arm 
of  Pergami  round  her  neck.  The  witness  could  not  say  whe- 
ther Pergami  was  dressed  or  not.  She  only  observed  that 
the  aim  which  was  rouu-i  the  princess's  neck,  and  which  he 
let  fall,  on  the  interruption,  was  white. 

"  The  witness  herself,  surprised  at  so  extraordinary  a  scene, 
immediately  retired  from  the  room.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
contradict  what  Barbara  Kress  had  deposed,  by  accounting 
for  every  minute  of  the  time  spent  by  her  royal  highness  at 
Carlsruhe,  and  thereby  to  show  that  the  account  given  by  this 
witness  could  not  be  true  ;  but  the  attempt  had  failed. 

"  Lieut.  Hownam  speaks  only  from  general  recollection. 
He  says  he  does  not  remember  the  circumstance  of  the  prin- 
cess going  home,  but  he  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  she  did 
not,  and  that  she  had  not  ample  time  for  that  purpose.  Here 
he  leaves  a  blank,  and,  in  order  to  fill  up  that  blank,  his  learn- 
ed friends  had  called  Vassali,  whose  recollection  was  certainly 
more  particular.  Their  lordships  would  find  that  he  recol- 
lected the  precise  day  of  their  arrival  at  Carlsruhe,  und  every 
minute  particular  connected  with  it.  It  would,  however,  be 
worth  their  while  to  contrast  what  he  swore  on  his  examination 
in  chief  with  that  he  afterwards  swore  on  his  cross-examina- 
tion. At  Carlsruhe,  his  memory  was  so  accurate,  that  he 
could  recollect  every  petty  circumstance  which  occurred  there  ; 
that  he  could  tell  the  precise  day  on  which  they  arrived  at  it ; 
and  that  he  could  account  for  every  minute  which  her  royal 
highness  spent  there — and  yet  upon  his  cross-examination  it 
failed  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  say  to  what 
place  he  went  with  her  upon  leaving  Nuremberg,  or  when 
they  arrived,  or  where  they  dined  on  reaching  Munich  :  in 
short,  his  memory  was  most  retentive  with  regard  to  every 
thing  that  occurred  at  Carlsruhe,  but  most  unfortunately 
deficient  with  respect  to  any  thing  which  passed  elsewhere.* 

*   ikre  liic  Attorney-General  read  several  page?  of  the  evidence. 
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"  This,  then,  he  observed,  is  the  second  time  of  their 
dining  at  the  Margravine's,  but  Mr.  Hownara  has  sworn  that 
they  only  dined  there  once.  His  memory,  however,  cannot,  I 
suppose,  be  put  in  competition  with  that  of  Vassali.  So  then 
they  did  dine  twice  there.* 

"  Such,  continued  the  Attorney-General,  was  Vassali's  ex- 
amination in  chief,  precise  and  definite  upon  every  point ; 
but,  when  he  looked  at  the  very  contrary  nature  of  his  evi- 
dence in  cross-examination,  a  strong  suspicion  was  excited  in 
his  mind  that  he  (Vassali)  had  been  looking  at  the  evidence  of 
Barbara  Kress,  and  had  been  refreshing  his  memory,  in  order 
to  contradict  her,  for,  beyond  what  had  occurred  at  Carlsruhe, 
he  positively  recollected  nothing  at  all.* 

"  How  different  is  this  from  his  memory  at  Carlsruhe  : 
there  he  knows  how  every  minute  is  spent :  here  he  knows  ab- 
solutely nothing.  He  is  asked,  '  What  makes  you  remember 
so  precisely  where  you  dined  every  day  when  you  were  at 
Carlsruhe,  and  you  cannot  recollect  where  you  dined  when  you 
were  at  Munich  ?'  and  he  makes  the  memorable  reply  of,  ( A 
man  may  remember  one  thing,  and  may  not  remember  another, 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  cause/  He  (the  Attorney- 
General)  recollected  well  how  ingeniously  this  point  had  been 
argued  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Denman.  He  had  said,  that, 
to  a  man  in  Vassali's  rank  and  station  of  life,  nothing  was  so 
natural  as  that  a  great  and  lasting  impression  should  be  made 
upon  his  memory  by  a  circumstance  so  extraordinary  as  that 
of  dining  with  a  royal  personage.  Allowing  that  to  be  the 
fact,  certainly  the  dining  with  the  King  of  Bavaria  must  have 
appeared  as  extraordinary  to  Vassali  as  the  dining  with  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  But  yet,  O  unfortunate  memory  of 
Vassali,  it  betrayed  him  entirely  as  to  that  circumstance  !  He 
could  not  tell  their  lordships  positively  where  he  had  dined 
any  one  day  at  Munich  :  but  at  Carlsruhe  he  could  tell  them 
that  on  the  first  day  her  royal  highness  dined  at  the  Margra- 
vine's, and  supped  with  the  Grand  Duke;  that  on  the  second 
day  she  dined  with  the  Grand  Duke,  and  supped  with  the 
Grand  Duchess  ;  and  so  on  with  regard  to  her  manner  of 
passing  every  other  day.  Their  lordships  must,  therefore,  ex- 
amine his  testimony  very  closely,  not  only  in  those  points 
where  he  contradicted  other  witnesses,  but  also  in  the  general 
tenour  of  his  narrative. 

"  What  did  Vaseali  say  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her  royal 

*  Here  the  Attorney-General  read  several  pages  of  the  evidence. 
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highness  spent  the  second  night  after  her  arrival  at  Carlsruhe  ? 
— that  she  remained  with  the  Grand  Duchess,  Pergami  being 
ill  at  home  in  bed.  But  did  their  lordships  recollect  what 
Vassali  said,  that  '  the  inn  at  Carlsruhe  was  only  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  Grand  Duke's  palace,  about  three  miuutes' 
riding  in  a  carriage,  and  that  the  Margravine's  palace  was 
nearer  to  it  than  that  of  the  Grand  Duke.'  Then  he  asked 
whether  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  she 
had  returned  from  the  Grand  Duke's  to  visit  her  paramour? 
Had  Vassali  proved  that  she  had  not  returned?  No  such 
thing.  Had  Mr.  Howuam  proved  it  ?  No  such  thing. 
Their  lordships  had  then  the  positive  oath  of  Barbara  Kress, 
in  opposition  to  the  loose  recollection  of  the  two  witnesses 
Hownam  and  Vassali,  which,  in  any  ordinary  court  of  justice, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact  alleged  against  her 
royal  highness.  How,  then,  could  their  lordships  have  any 
doubt  of  the  criminal  intercourse  between  these  two  parties, 
when  they  considered  this  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  said,  that  if  it  could  be 
proved  by  a  credible  witness,  that  her  royal  highness  had  sat 
upon  Pergami's  knee,  it  left  nothing  for  inference  except  the 
existence  of  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  the  parties.  It 
was  clear  then,  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  last 
favours  had  been  granted  by  her  royal  highness  to  Pergami  at 
Carlsruhe  ;  as  he  had  shown  that  it  had  been  granted  at  Aum, 
at  Catania,  in  the  polacre,  and  elsewhere.  Besides  this  fact, 
Kress  also  spoke  to  another,  to  which  his  learned  friends 
might  have  offered  a  contradiction,  but  to  which  they  had  not 
attempted  to  offer  any — he  meant  the  finding  of  her  royal 
highness's  cloak  in  Pergami's  bed. 

"  He  maintained  that  this  charge,  if  it  had  not  been  true, 
might  have  been  easily  contradicted.  Was  there  or  was  there 
not  a  jager  in  green  ?  They  might  have  produced  all  her  royal 
highness's  servants  to  prove  either  that  there  was  no  such  ser- 
vant, or  that,  if  there  was  such  a  servant,  that  he  had  never 
received  any  such  cloak.  Had  her  royal  highness  such  a  cloak  ? 
If  she  had  not,  would  not  the  Countess  Oldi  have  been  able 
to  prove  it,  or  to  have  determined  to  whom  it  belonged  ? 
They  might  have  contradicted  every  tittle  of  this  charge,  and 
it  was  one  which  required  contradiction  much  more  strongly 
than  that  which  Hownam  and  Vassali  had  been  called  to  con- 
tradict. They  had  not  dared  to  call  the  servants  to  show  that 
it  was  her  royal  highness's  cloak ;  and  if  it  was  her  cloak, 
what  inference  could  be  drawn  from  it  which  was  not  conclu- 
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sive  against  her  majesty  ?  How  came  it  into  Pergami's  room  ? 
How  was  it  that  her  royal  highness  had  worn  it,  after  it  had 
been  discovered  there  ?  Had  either  of  those  circumstances 
been  accounted  for  ?  How  had  they  contradicted  Kress  ?  If 
they  had  not  contradicted  her  at  all  upon  this  point,  it  not  only 
proved  a  strong  fact  against  her  royal  highness,  but  it  proved 
that  she  could  not  be  contradicted.  Kress  had  also  stated 
another,  and  a  third  fact,  in  the  statement  of  which  be  should 
be  very  brief,  on  account  of  its  disgusting  and  revolting  na- 
ture— he  meant  the  stains  observed  upon  the  bed. 

"  His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  had  stated  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  witness  had  given  her  testimony  upon  that 
point  was  such  as  convinced  him  of  her  falsehood.  He  had 
said  that  the  blushes  with  which  she  had  delivered  it  were  the 
blushes  of  guilt,  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  the  false- 
hoods which  she  was  uttering,  and  not  to  blushes  of  modesty, 
arising  from  the  disgusting  details  which  she  had  to  recite  to 
their  lordships.  But,  if  their  lordships  were  to  judge  of  the 
validity  of  testimony  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given,  he 
would  maintain  that  this  witness  was  entitled  to  the  most  im- 
plicit credit.  Never  had  evidence  been  given  in  a  more  reluc- 
tant and  unwilling  manner :  it  was  not  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  facts — it  was  truth  wrung  out  and  extorted  from 
her,  and  thus  greatly  enhanced  the  credit  which  was  her  due. 
He  wished  to  remind  their  lordships  that  Kress  had  been 
cross-examined  as  to  the  town  in  which  she  was  born,  the 
places  in  which  she  had  lived,  the  family  with  which  she  was 
connected,  and  to  every  other  circumstance  of  her  private  his- 
tory, and  that  she  had  even  been  asked  whether  she  had  ever 
frequented  a  disreputable  place  called  the  Glass-house.  He 
likewise  wished  to  remind  their  lordships,  that  his  learned 
friends,  or  at  least  that  Mr.  Vizard,  had  sent  an  emissary  to 
Carlsruhe,  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  Baron  d'Ende. 
That  emissary  would  not  have  done  his  duty  if  he  had  not, 
whilst  at  Carlsruhe,  made  inquiries  regarding  the  character  of 
Kress.  If  the  result  of  such  inquiries  had  been  the  discovery 
of  any  flaw  in  her  character,  would  not  his  learned  friends 
have  called  witnesses  to  the  bar  in  order  to  impeach  it  ? 
But  no  person  had  been  called  to  throw  a  spot  or  a  blemish 
upon  it. 

"  And  here  again,"  continued  the  learned  gentleman,  *  1 
have  to  complain  of  that  press  which  gives  the  world  reports 
of  speeches,  said  to  have  been  made  at  public  meetings,  but 
which,  I  am  convinced,  could  never  have  been  uttered.  In 
those  speeches  the  character  of  Kress  is  entirely  blasted  ; 
she  is  asserted  to  have  undergone  a  most  disgraceful  punish- 
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jnent  in  her  own  country  ;  she  is  represented  as  a  woman  in- 
famous, and  undeserving  of  the  slightest  credit :  facts  are 
stated  against  her  which  are  totally  untrue,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  than  because  they  are  swallowed  greedily  by  the  mul- 
titude. But  at  your  lordships'  bar  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  impeach  her  character ;  no  witnesses  have  been  called  to 
substantiate  those  charges,  which  have  been  circulated  by  in- 
famous means  out  of  doors,  but  which  have  not  been  contra- 
dicted ;  and  therefore,  if  all  the  other  evidence  was  blotted 
out  from  the  minutes,  her  evidence  was  sufficient  to  establish 
the  adulterous  intercourse.  His  learned  friends  had  shown 
by  their  conduct  that  they  felt  the  pressure  of  her  evidence ; 
for  how  had  they  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  Why,  by  in- 
troducing the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Leman  and  the 
Baron  d'Ende,  which,  by-the-by,  was  not  evidence.  Their 
lordships  were  called  upon  to  believe  that  the  baron  had  been 
prevented  from  coming  to  England,  not  by  illness,  but  by 
other  reasons.  His  learned  friends  said  that  the  Baron  at  first 
stated  to  their  emissary  that,  though  he  held  estates  under  the 
King  in  Hanover,  he  had  no  objection  to  come  over  to  England 
on  behalf  of  her  majesty ;  but  that  at  last,  though  every  exer- 
tion had  been  made  by  this  government  to  procure  his  per- 
sonal attendance,  he  had  refused  to  come  on  account  of  a  fic- 
titious illness,  and  a  wish  to  gratify  by  his  absence  a  feeling  in 
a  certain  quarter,  though  his  learned  friends  did  not  more  fully 
describe  what  that  quarter  was.  To  speak  plain  the  truth, 
he,  for  one,  most  firmly  believed  that  his  learned  friends  did 
not  wish  for  the  appearance  of  the  Baron  d'Ende,  especially 
as  his  memory  could  not  be  better  than  the  memory  of  Vas- 
sali,  who  had  accounted  for  every  minute  which  her  royal 
highness  had  spent  at  Carlsruhe. 

"Another  topic  urged  in  the  defence  was  the  non-produc- 
tion of  the  person  named  Grimm,  to  confirm  Kress,  and  who, 
as  well  as  that  woman,  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  unjust 
aspersions.  Why,  it  appeared  from  Kress's  evidence,  that 
Grimm  was  not  present  at  the  scenes  which  she  had  wit- 
nessed, and  that,  therefore,  he  could  not  have  confirmed  her 
in  the  material  part  of  her  statements.  He  trusted  that  he 
had  now  satisfied  their  lordships  of  the  credibility  of  Kress  ; 
and  he  should,  therefore,  dismiss  her  testimony  with  this  ob- 
servation— that  her  character  was  unimpeachable,  that  her 
evidence  was  incapable  of  being  contradicted,  and  that  it  was 
open  to  contradiction  if  it  were  not  true.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, what  unprejudiced  mind  could  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  criminality  on  the  part  of  her  royal  highness  ? 

*f  At  Turin  a  strong  fact  was  deposed  to  by  a  witness  named 
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Birollo,  on  whose  testimony  he  should  make  the  same  remark 
which  he  had  just  made  upon  that  of  Barbara  Kress — namely, 
that  his  character  had  not  been  attacked,  and  that  his  state- 
ments remained  untouched  by  any  thing  that  had  been  urged 
in  the  course  of  the  defence.  Under  such  circumstances,  if 
a  witness  were  not  to  be  believed,  he  did  not  know  by  what 
means  any  charge  could  be  established  in  future.  The  witness 
was  asked — 

'  Did  you  observe  the  state  of  Pergami's  bed,  whether  it  appeared  to 
have  been  slept  in  or  not  ?  At  the  moment  1  was  coming  out  from 
the  room  of  the  dame  d'honneur,  I  saw  Pergami  coming  out  from  the 
room  of  the  princess,  and  open  the  curtains  of  his  bed :  I  saw  that 
it  was  made,  and  he  scolded  me. 

'  Was  Pergami  dressed  when  he  came  out  of  the  princess's  room, 
or  half-dressed?  No;  he  had  a  morning-gown  of  silk,  striped;  he 
had  his  dravvers,  his  stockings,  and  slippers.' 

"  And  again, 

*  When  Pergami  came  out  of  the  princess's  room  and  scolded  you, 
can  you  state  what  Pergami  said  ?  You  scoundrel,  what  are  you 
doing  here?  Who  has  opened  the  door?  1  said  I  had  found  it  open, 
and  he  said,  Go  away.' 

"  Such  (continued  the  Attorney-General)  was  the  deposition 
of  Birollo.  There  was  a  witness  who  might  have  been  called 
to  contradict  him,  but  who  had  not  been  called,  and  that  was 
the  dame  d'honneur,  the  Countess  Oldi,  to  whom  he  was  car- 
rying some  articles  of  dress  at  the  time.  Here  then  was  a 
fact  which  went  to  the  root  of  the  case,  which  showed  the 
habit  which  ran  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  which,  if  not 
contradicted,  destroyed  the  remaining  spark,  of  life  which  ex 
isted  in  her  majesty's  defence. 

"  In  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  circumstance,  on  which 
it  was  next  his  duty  to  comment,  was  that  which  had  occurred 
at  Trieste,  and  which  his  learned  friends  had  considered  as 
the  triumphant  part  of  their  case.  Their  lordships  would  re- 
member the  manner  in  which  Cuchi  had  described  the  situ- 
ation of  the  different  rooms,  and  also  the  strict  and  acute 
cross-examination  which  he  had  undergone — first,  by  his 
learned  friends,  and  afterwards,  very  properly,  by  their  lord- 
ships themselves.  They  would  see  that  his  learned  friends 
had  made  no  attempts  to  contradict  him  upon  that  point : 
they  admitted  the  material  fact,  the  arrangements  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  account  of  what  he  saw,  but  turned  round  and  con- 
tradicted him  on  the  mere  fact  of  time — first,  by  producing 
Lieut.  Hovvnam's  letter,  which,  though  put  into  the  post  on 
the  18th,  might  not  have  been  written  at  Trieste  on  that  day, 
but  on  another,  at  Venice  or  elsewhere — and,  secondly,  by 
Vassali's  declaration,  that  they  did  not  stay  at  Trieste  more 
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than  a  day  and  a  half.  To  prop  up  that  part  of  their  case, 
Mr.  Brougham,  with  an  adroitness  which  had  distinguished 
him  throughout  the  whole  of  this  case,  and  which,  though  an 
unpardonable  irregularity,  he  would  call  by  no  other  name, 
held  up  in  his  hand  to  their  lordships  a  newspaper  of  Trieste, 
and  read  it  before  he  knew  whether  it  could  be  received  in 
evidence  or  not.  He  said  that  he  did  it  with  the  intention  of 
showing  that  her  majesty  visited  and  was  visited  by  persons  of 
rank;  but  the  real  cause  of  doing  it  was  to  show  that  the  time 
which  her  majesty  stayed  at  Trieste  was  not  longer  than  the 
time  mentioned  by  Vassali  and  Hownam.  This  proved  to 
what  shifts  her  Majesty's  counsel  were  driven  to  uphold  their 
shattered  case.  If  the  matter  contained  in  that  paper  could 
avail  her  majesty,  why  were  not  persons  brought  from  Trieste 
to  give  oral  evidence  to  the  same  effect  on  her  behalf?  The 
truth  was,  no  such  persons  could  he  found,  and  if  they  were,  it 
was  as  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Vizard's  professional  activity 
that  he  did  not  bring  them  ;  but  no  one  could  accuse  that 
..gentleman  of  a  want  of  zeal  for  his  royal  client.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  rooms,  the  hole  in  the  door,  and  that  also  in  the 
hangings  which  concealed  it,  stood  undenied — his  learned 
friends,  pretending  to  think  that  the  time  alene  was  material, 
had  so  left  it,  not,  however,  without  a  threat  to  bring  Cuchi  to 
punishment  for  the  testimony  he  had  given.  Such  threats 
were  easily  thrown  out,  and  the  object  of  them  could  not  be 
mistaken.  His  learned  friends  might,  however,  find  that 
other  witnesses,  whether  English  or  foreign  he  would  not  say, 
might  have  tripped*  oyer  quite  as  much  as  Cuchi  with  regard 
to  time,  and  might  have  interlarded  their  evidence  with  un- 
founded statements,  quite  as  much  as  that  witness  was  charged 
to  have  done. 

41  He  now  came  to  another  part  of  the  case  which  had  pro- 
duced so  much  comment  on  the  part  of  his  learned  friends, 
and  which  rested  on  the  testimony  of  Sacchi ;  and  here  he 
must  confess  that  he  felt  considerable  surprise  at  the  extraor- 
dinary sarcasm  which  his  learned  friend  had  suffered  to 
escape  him  against  the  conduct  uf  counsel  on  his  (the 
Attorney- General's)  side  of  the  bar — a  sarcasm  which  was 
wholly  undeserved,  as  they  had  never  represented,  as  Mr. 
Brougham  had  charged  them  with  representing,  that  a  witness, 
who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  was 
entitled,  on  that  account,  to  additional  credit.  '  There  was  a 
time,'  said  his  learned  friend,  *  when  the  advocates  for  the  bill 
held  a  language  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which  they 
did  at  present :  there  was  a  time  when  they  did  not  consider 
the  bravery  which  enabled  a  man  to  win  a  pair  of  colours,  the 
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most  decisive  proof  of  a  scrupulous  conscience/  His  learned 
friend,  before  he  had  made  the  sarcasm,  ought  to  have  recol- 
lected that  it  was  frequently  the  lot  of  those  who  indulged  in 
sarcasm  to  find  it  recoiling  upon  themselves^  and  striking  with 
unrelenting  impartiality  friends  as  well  as  foes.  Was  not  that, 
he  would  ask,  the  case  at  present  ?  Her  royal  highness  had 
been  bred  and  born  in  a  country  distinguished  for  the  constant 
efforts  which  it  had  made  to  overthrow  the  tyrannical  ruler  of 
whom  he  had  spoken — she  had  been  united  to  a  prince,  who, 
much  to  his  own  honour  and  glory,  had  unceasingly  exerted 
himself  to  repress  the  ruin  which  that  despot  endeavoured  to 
hurl  not  only  upon  her  native  country,  but  also  upon  that 
with  which  she  had  connected  herself  by  marriage.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  suppose  her  to  have  any  just  reasons'for  prefer- 
ing  the  soldiers  of  that  revolutionary  chieftain.  And  yet  he 
found  that  Pergami,  the  favourite  Pergami,  had  been  a  soldier 
in  his  army;  thatVassali,  from  whom  it  had  been  extracted  in 
evidence  that  he  was  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  iron  crown, 
in  order  to  give  additional  weight  to  his  testimony,  had  been  a 
soldier  in  his  army  ;  and  that  the  joint-chamberlain  with  Per- 
gami, the  General  Olivieri,  had  also  been  a  soldier  in  that  self- 
same army.  He  likewise  found  that  her  royal  highness,  not 
from  any  particular  partiality  to  the  enemies  of  her  country, 
had  deemed  it  consistent  with  her  dignity,  as  a  British  prin- 
cess, to  personate  at  a  masked  ball,  which  she  had  given  in  his 
honour,  the  Genius  of  History,  and  to  crown  with  a  laurel- 
wreath  the  bust  of  an  individual  against  whom  her  nearest  re- 
latives and  friends  had  often  fought  and  bled,  and  for  whose 
destruction  the  best  blood  and  treasure  of  that  country,  of 
which  she  was  on  the  threshold  of  being  queen,  had  been  long 
expended,  because  he  was  the  most  inveterate  foe  of  that 
glorious  constitution  which  at  present  existed  within  its  do- 
minions. 

"  He  begged  leave,  therefore,  to  tell  his  learned  friends, 
that  the  sarcasm  which  they  had  uttered  was  completely  mis- 
placed, and  to  implore  their  lordships  not  to  allow  that 
observation  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sacchi  which 
they  had  not  allowed  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Vassali, 
Olivieri,  and  other  witnesses  of  her  royal  highness.  Let  their 
lordships  carefully  examine  the  testimony  of  Sacchi :  let  them 
inquire  in  what  part  it  was  contradicted,  in  what  part  it  was 
unimpeached :  by  that  inquiry  let  it  stand  or  fall ;  but  let  it 
not  be  said  to  be  contradicted  either  before  or  pending  any  in- 
quiry which  might  be  made  into  it.  He  now  came  to  the  first 
charge  of  material  contradiction  against  Sacchi — namely,  his 
having  said  that  he  changed  his  name  in  consequence  of  the 
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tumults  at  Dover.  But,  if  their  lordships  would  look  to 
Sacchi's  answer  to  the  next  question,  they  would  find  that  he 
was  not  alluding  to  the  tumults  at  Dover  when  he  gave  the 
reply  which  had  been  so  much  insisted  upon. 

"  The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
testimony  of  Sacchi,  and  to  contend  that  there  was  nothing 
in  this  writing  which  in  the  slightest  degree  warranted  the  ob- 
servation of  his  learned  Mend,  Mr.  Denman,  or  justified  the 
sort  of  reasoning  in  which  he  had  indulged.  Mr.  Williams 
stated  that  he  would  call  a  witness,  who  had  been  in  the 
carriage  at  the  time  when  the  alleged  gross  familiarity  of  the 
princess  towards  Pergami  was  asserted  to  have  taken  place, 
who  would  distinctly  negative  that  assertion.  He  sincerely 
wished  Mr.  Williams  had  redeemed  his  pledge,  and  that  such 
a  person — and  he  presumed  it  was  the  Countess  Oldi  to 
whom  he  referred—had  been  produced.  Their  lordships,  he 
was  sure,  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  such  a 
witness  could  have  done  infinitely  more  than  all  that  had  been 
attempted  to  be  done  by  Carlo  Forti,  who,  he  contended,  had 
been  himself  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Hownam 
and  Vassali. 

"  The  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  state  what  he  con- 
sidered other  contradictions  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  stoppages 
on  the  road,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Sinigaglia,  and  ob- 
served that,  as  there  was  a  third  person  in  the  carriage  of  her 
royal  highness,  who,  if  called,  might  have  proved  the  fact  that 
Carlo  Forti  was  the  courier,  and  not  Sacchi,  he  thought  it  im- 
possible to  say  that  Sacchi  was  contradicted.  Sacchi  had 
sworn  to  a  fact,  and  Carlo  Forti,  he  admitted,  had  sworn 
against  him ;  but  he  had  shown  that  his  evidence  was  contra- 
dicted by  that  of  Hownam  and  Vassali.  Forti  was  asked — 
*  How  did  Soliman  and  Polidore  go  upon  that  journey  ? 
Soliman  on  the  box,  and  Polidore  came  a  day  after,  for  he 
remained  at  Rome  :'  whereas,  according  to  Vassali,  these  two 
followed  on  the  journey.  This,  then,  being  the  only  contra- 
diction to  Sacchi,  letters  had  been  produced  to  contradict 
them,  and  had  been  proved ;  but  they  had  been  kept  back. 
Neither  these  letters,  nor  the  third  letter  to  Demont,  nor  the 
challenge  to  Ompteda,  had  been  produced  by  his  learned 
friends;  and  he  would  ask,  what  came  of  the  contradiction  of 
these  witnesses  when  these  letters,  which  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  learned  friends,  and  had  been  proved,  were  not  pro- 
duced? There  were  other  witnesses  who  might  have  contradicted 
the  witnesses  for  the  bill,  there  were  other  servants  ;  there  was 
the  Countess  Oldi,  who  might  have  been  called ;  but  his 
learned  friends  had  thousht   fit  to  close   their  case  without 
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having  called  that  witness.  Then  what  other  case  had  he 
remaining  to  state  ?  That  of  Rastelli.  Oh,  fortunate  case  of 
Rastelli  for  the  queen  !  His  learned  friends  had  called  Lieut. 
Flynft,  and  he  had  been  blown  to  atoms  by  his  cross-examina- 
tion. They  had  called  Lieut.  Hownam  ;  but  Flynn's  "admis- 
sions were  nothing  to  his.  They  then  called  Mr.  Granville 
Sharpe,  and  after  him  they  made  a  diversion  on  what  was  said 
as  to  Rastelli ;  on  which  he  begged  permission  to  say  a  few 
words. 

"  Their  lordships  would  recollect  Rastelli's  cross-examina- 
tion as  to  his  conduct  towards  witnesses,  not  one  of  whom  had 
been  called,  but  two  other  persons  had  been  called  who  had 
not  even  been  mentioned  to  him  on  his  cross-examination  : 
Giarolini  and  Pomi  had  been  called  ;  whose  names  had  not 
been  mentioned  to  the  witness  ;  and  on  their  evidence  a  case 
of  conspiracy  had  been  set  up.     He  had  heard  it  said  that  the 
queen  was  subjected  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  Rastelli ;    but  in  his   conscience  he  believed 
that   his  absence    was   a  greater   advantage   to  her  than  she 
would  have  derived   from  his   presence.     It  was   open  to  his 
learned  friends  to  have  called  other  witnesses  on  this  part  of 
the  case ;  but   they  thought  proper  to  stop  with  Pomi  and 
Giarolini.     In   fact  their  ship  was  sinking   under  them  when 
this  fortunately  occurred.     They  had   called  some   English 
witnesses  to  speak  to  character,  not  to  facts,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Wm.  Gell ;  and  then  they  had  begun  to  call  others  to 
speak  to  facts.     But  Mr.  Hownam  had  frightened  them  from 
proceeding  farther.     Then   came  the  whole  account  of  this 
conspiracy,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the   Milan  commission. 
That  was  the  moment  to  introduce  it,  when  Rastelli  happened 
to  be  absent.     After  the   evidence  which  their  lordships  had 
heard  on    that  subject,    and    which   Mr.  Denraan   had,    he 
thought,  irregularly  referred  to,  (because  it  was  matter  before 
their  lordships,  but  not  a  part  of  the   evidence  in  this  case,) 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Mr.  Powell,  and,  through  him, 
the  Milan  commission  ;  after  that  evidence  he  would  ask  their 
lordships  if  they  believed,  however  mistaken  Mr.  Powell  had 
been  in  judgment,  and  however  indiscreet,  as  he  certainly  had 
been,  that  he  wished  to   remove  Rastelli.     Although  it  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Denman  that   Rastelli  was  spirited  away, 
yet  he  was  confident,  and  he  was  sure  their  lordships  would 
believe,  that  he  had  been  sent  away  in  the  full  confidence  that 
he  would  return.     If  Rastelli  had  been  here,  would  he  have 
been  called  by  the  other ^ide' 
.    "  Then  the  Milan  ccimms&on  had  been  attacked.    No  one 
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could  doubt  that  in  such  a  solemn  inquiry  as  the  present,  it  was 
the  duty  of  those  who  instituted  the  investigation  to  be  guarded 
as  to  the  sources  from  which  they  derived  their  information, 
and  accordingly  the  best  and  most  respectable  individuals  had 
been  intrusted  with  it.  Mr.  Cooke,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  commission,  had  long  been  known  as  an  individual  of  the 
first  respectability  in  the  court  where  he  practised.  Of  Colo- 
nel Browne  he  knew  nothing  personally ;  but,  from  all  he 
heard  of  his  character  he  had  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a 
man  of  etrict  honour  and  of  the  highest  respectability.  Then, 
as  to  Mr.  Powell,  what  had  been  said  of  him  ?  That,  having 
been  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Milan,  he  had  been  called 
to  assist  in  conducting  the  case  for  the  bill  here.  Was  that  a 
reason  ?  Had  not  Mr.  Vizard,  and  very  properly,  examined 
the  witnesses  before  they  appeared  at  their  lordships'  bar  ?  and 
was  he,  therefore,  not  a  proper  person  to  assist  his  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side  ?  He  submitted  that  Mr.  Powell 
stood  as  fair  as  any  man  could  do. 

"  He  would  next  direct  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  a 
contradiction  that  had  been  insinuated  against  the  testimony  of 
Rastelli.  He  had  been  cross-examined  as  to  a  conversation 
with  Vassali,  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  admitted  his 
having  been  discharged  for  improper  conduct  ;  but  in  answer 
he  denied  the  charge,  and  stated  the  cause  of  his  discharge. 
Vassali  was  called,  and  not  a  word  was  asked  respecting  this 
conversation  ;  therefore  he  (the  Attorney-General)  was  entitled 
to  assume,  that  the  testimony  of  Rastelli  could  not  be  con- 
tradicted. He  begged  again  to  allude  to  one  or  two  points 
which  deserved  the  particular  attention  of  their  lordships. 
Ragazzoni's  testimony  had  been  attempted  to  be  contradicted 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Guggiari.  Ragazzoni  stated  that  he 
had  been  at  work  at  a  grotto  in  the  Villa  d'Este.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  contradict  the  fact  of  his  having  been  at  work  in 
making  a  cornice  to  a  round  room. 

"  The  witness  hearing  persons  coming  into  the  adjoining 
room,  went  down  and  stood  behind  the  pilaster,  of  which  their 
lordships  had  heard  an  explanation.-  This  witness  was  to  be 
contradicted  by  plans  ;  yet,  although  plans  were  made  at  the 
Villa  d'Este  by  Ratti,  who  lived  at  Milan,  Guggiari  produced 
that  magnificent  plan  which  they  had  seen.  Why  had  not 
they  come  prepared  with  a  plan  made  on  the  spot  ?  Gug- 
giari stated  that  the  grotto  was  as  long  as  the  room  in  which 
their  lordships  now  sat ;  from  this  they  would  see  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  Ragazzoni  in  stating  that  the  figures  were  behind 
the  rocm  in  which  he  was  at  work  by  ten  or  twelve  yards. 
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That  there  were  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  leaves  and 
wire,  was  admitted.  Cujiari  said,  '  the  statues  were  in  the 
grotto/  and  described  the  rooms. 

"  So  that  their  lordships  saw  that  Ratti  had  been  employed 
in  making  plans  for  the  very  purpose.  Why  were  they  not 
produced  ?  Why  but  for  the  best  of  reasons  —  that  they 
would  have  confirmed  the  evidence  of  Ragazzoni  ? 

"  Their  lordships  saw  that,  when  Ragazzoni  had  been  called, 
he  had  never  been  cross-examined,  as  he  ought  to  have  been. 
He,  therefore,  left  his  testimony  confidently  in  the  hands  of 
their  lordships,  together  with  the  evidence  of  Lantin,  Gug- 
giari,  and  Giuseppe  Giarolini.  There  was  no  contradiction, 
and  at  the  most,  only  some  confusion.  Here  they  had  a  wit- 
ness who  swore  to  a  positive  fact,  whose  character  was  not 
impeached,  and  who  was  met  only  by  evidence  respecting 
places,  and  no  plan  of  those  places. 

"  There  was  one  other  case  to  which  he  requested  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  before  he  should  call  their  atten- 
tion to  some  general  points,  to  which  he  would  advert  before 
he  would  conclude.  In  the  minutes  they  found  evidence  of 
her  royal  highness  kissing  Pergami  in  a  boat.  To  contradict 
this  they  had  called  a  man  of  the  name  of  Maggiore,  who 
swore  that  her  royal  highness  was  always  accompanied  by  the 
prefect  of  Como,  and  a  magistrate  called  Podesta  Parri ;  yet 
when  it  turned  out  that  the  prefect  and  the  podesta  lived  at 
Como,  he  then  admitted  that  they  did  not  accompany  her. 

u  He  swore  only  that  all  must  have  seen  who  looked  that 
way  ;  and  all  their  lordships  had  was  that  the  kissing  was  not 
seen  by  others.  As  to  the  bathing  in  the  Brescia,  there  was 
seme  confusion  at  first  upon  that  subject ;  but  it  was  not  in 
the  Brescia,  but  behind  a  bank,  that  the  bathing  took  place. 

"  These  were  the  contradictions  attempted  on  the  other  side. 
But  what  had  they  not  attempted  to  contradict  ?  Yes,  there 
were  most  important  facts  which  they  had  not  attempted  to 
contradict.  One  was  that  indecent  exhibition  of  Mahomet. 
There  the  witnesses  had  sworn  to  what  he  could  only  charac- 
terize as  a  most  indecent  exhibition.  His  learned  friends  felt 
that  he  had  proved  this  point  to  demonstration,  although  he  had 
been  much  abused  for  his  opening  of  it,  and  they  called  Mr 
G.  Sharpe  to  give  evidence  as  to  a  dance  at  Calcutta.  Be- 
cause a  dance  at  Calcutta  was  not  indecent,  ergo,  it  was  not 
indecent  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  They  might  as  well  have  given 
evidence  of  a  minuet  dance.  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  whose  know- 
ledge of  manners  was  so  much  celebrated,  and  Mr.  Hownam. 
catching  it  from  him,  said  that  it  was  not  more  indecent  thai; 
what,  he  believed,  was  called  the  Bolero  ;  but  Swinburn  saio 
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that  this  dance  was  so  indecent,  in  Spain,  that  no  woman  of 
delicacy  could  witness  it.  What  signified  the  dances  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  in  Spain?  The  fact  itself  was  what  their  lordships 
had  to  attend  to.  Dr.  Lushington  had,  indeed,  entertained 
their  lordships  with  a  description  of  the  entertainment  it  would 
afford  at  Drury-lane  ;  but  he  should  be  very  sorry  ever  to  see 
it  exhibited  in  this  country.  Was  there  any  contradiction  as  to 
the  balls  given  at  the  Barona?  and  to  whom?  To  persons  of 
the  lowest  description.  '  O/  said  Mr'.  Denman,  '  that  was 
the  affability  and  condescension  of  her  royal  highness,  a  desire 
to  give  pleasure  to  all  about  her,  and  no  more  than  was  done 
by  persons  of  rank  in  that  country.'  But  this  was  not  her  own 
house,  but  Pergami's  :  he  was  the  host,  and  she  joined  in 
those  amusements  with  him,  not  to  please  her  tenants,  but  to 
gratify  him.  Pomi  swore  that  they  were  attended  by  the 
flower  of  the  nobility,  and  one  of  these  was  the  innkeeper's 
daughter.     (A  laugh.) 

"  There  was  a  person,  one  would  have  thought  that  Would 
have  been  there,  closely  connected  with  Pergami,  but,  alas, 
she  was  the  only  one  that  was  never  to  be  present  at  those 
amusements.  No,  she  was  never  allowed  to  join— she  was 
the  only  person  not  admitted  to  their  revelry — she  was  always 
excluded — she  must  be  away  from  her  own  home,  and  be 
excluded  as  long  as  royalty  was  there.  He  was  stated  to  have 
exaggerated  when  he  opened  this  as  a  disgusting  scene  of 
licentiousness  ;  but  there  was  a  conversation  which,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  have  borne  him  out.  Persons  were  stated  to 
have  retired — he  could  not  have  inquired  for  what  purpose. 
But  if  her  royal  highness,  since  queen,  entered  into  revelry 
with  peasants,  persons  of  the  lowest  description,  where  no 
ladies  were  present,  (the  wife  of  Vassali  was  not  there) — He 
thought  their  lordships  would  be  astonished  when  he  called 
to  their  recollection  that  Pomi  said  of  one  lady,  '  O  she  is 
not  a  prostitute.'  This  showed  what  was  lurking  in  his  mind. 
He  expected  such  a  question,  and  therefore  said  '  she  is  not  a 
prostitute'  (a  laugh.)  But  the  Barona  being  Pergami's  pro- 
perty was  confirmation  strong. 

"  But,  while  here,  he  would  say  that  he  could  not  help 
thinking  the  theatrical  exhibitions  disgraceful.  Mr.  Hownam 
had  a  most  convenient  memory  ;  he  did  not  recollect  her  royal 
highness  acting  Columbine ;  but  he  did  recollect  her  acting  an 
automaton;  and  of  what  description  I  '  A  woman  that  could 
be  wound  up  to  do  any  thing.'  (A  laugh,)  Need  he  dwell 
on  the  meaning  of  this  ?  She  acted  Columbine,  as  proved  by 
Demont.  Though  his  learned  friend  treated  this  as  a  subject 
of  laughter,  he  thought  her  royal  highness's  acting  so  unbecom- 
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ing  and  degrading.  Demont  stated,  too,  what  she  heard  said 
by  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami.  He  would  not  dwell  on 
lifers  most  indecent  familiarities  in  the  garden,  proved  by  un- 
touched witnesses. 

"  He  already  remarked  on  Bianchi's  evidence  as  uncon- 
tradicted. So  was  Maino's,  and  Lucini's,  and  Galdini's. 
They  hud  been  amused  by  Dr.  Lushington's  Italian  moment ; 
he  could,  in  reply,  set  off  to  this  the  English  flash  of  lightning 
of  Sir  Wm.  Gell.  Finetti  spoke  to  walking  arm  in  arm.  Their 
lordships  would  have  been  struck  with  it  at  first;  but  it  be- 
came lost  in  the  mass  that  was  heaped  on  it.  So  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  canoe  regarded  till  Lord  Guilford  proved  it. 
Those  were  untouched  proofs  of  kissing  and  caressing.  He 
had  enumerated  those  pages  to  which  no  contradiction  was 
offered  rather  than  read  the  evidence,  because  he  knew  how 
anxiously  their  lordships  would  examine  all  the  evidence.  He 
believed  he  had  now  gone  over  the  case  as  made  out  for  the 
prosecution  ;  he  would  now  call  their  attention  to 

THE  CASE  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

"  The  first  witness,  Colonel  St.  Leger,"  the  learned  gen- 
tleman observed,  "  was  called  only  to  grace  the  cause  of  the 
queen,  for  he  saw  nothing.  Lord  Guilford  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte Lindsay  had  proved — what  ?  The  latter  what  she  had 
seen  for  24  days  ;  the  former  dining  at  Villa  d'Este,  at  Milan, 
and  at  Genoa.  Lord  Glenbervie's  evidence  was  to  the  same 
effect,  that  he  had  dined  with  her  royal  highness  at  Genoa. 
Lord  Llandaff  was  called  to  prove  something  more.  He 
dined  with  her  royal  highness  at  Naples.  On  this  he  had 
remarked  before.  But  he  was  to  prove  the  custom  of  the 
country,  as  to  gentlemen  visiting  ladies  in  their  bed-rooms. 
His  own  experience  and  his  own  practice  excited  a  smile. 
1  My  Lord  Llandaff  then  has  seen  ladies  in  their  bed-rooms 
in  a  morning,  and  that  is  evidence  that  gentlemen  visit  ladies 
in  their  rooms.'  But  if  noblemen  might  visit  ladies  in  pre- 
sence of  their  families  and  friends  in  bed-rooms,  was  there  no 
indecency  in  a  courier  being  admitted  to  the  bed-room  of  her 
royal  highness  while  her  jille  de  chambre  was  excluded  ? 

"  Next  came  Mr.  K.  Craven  and  Sir  W.  Gell.  The  im- 
pression on  his  mind  at  first  was,  that  Sir  W.  Gell  had  been 
four  three  months  an  inmate  with  her  royal  highness  at  the 
Villa  Brande ;  but  from  the  testimony  of  Carrington  it 
appeared  that  he  slept  not  a  single  night  in  the  house,  but  at 
an  hotel  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  He  dined  very  frequently; 
and  that  was  the  testimony  of  Sir  W.  Gell.  Dr.  Holland  was 
next  called,  and  he  also  was  a  witness   of  character,  and  he 
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proved  that  he  saw  nothing  improper.  But  there  was  a  fatality 
in  the  English  evidence,  that  it  extended  over  but  a  very  short 
time.  Dr.  Holland  left  soon,  and  it  was  singular  that  it  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  her  royal  highness.  It  was  the  same  with 
Sicard,  that  old  and  faithful  servant.  He  was  sent  to  England, 
and  expected  to  be  sent  for  again ;  but  he  was  never  called 
back,  and  he  only  went  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
iate  majesty. 

"Then  came  Flynn  and  Hownam..  Hownam  put  his  cre- 
dibility on  the  test,  that  though  he  saw  her  royal -highness 
arm  in  arm  with  Pergami,  though  he  saw  him  at  her  table, 
though  he  saw  the  exhibitions  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  he  thought 
there -was  nothing  indecorous.  He  denied  the  fact  that  he 
had  entreated  he  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  table,  and  at 
last  stood  up  to  not  recollecting  having  said  so  to  Captalri 
Briggs.  Captain  Briggs,  high  in  his  majesty's  service,  never 
touched  by  the  breath  of  suspicion,  was  called,  and  said  that 
Hownam  had  stated  it  to  him.  It  was  either  true  or  false 
that  he  had  so  entreated  her  royal  highness  ;  if  true,  it  proved 
the  sense  he  had  of  that  act  at  the  time;  if  false,  it  proved 
that  he  felt  degraded  by  it,  and  involved  in  common  disgrace 
with  her  royal  highness;  and  that,  to  clear  his  character  with 
a  brother  officer,  he  said  that  he  had  entreated  her  royal  high'- 
ness.  Take  it  either  way,  it  was  conclusive  of  Hownam's 
feeling  on  the  subject. 

"  Let  him  now  call  their  lordships'  recollection  to  the 
pledge  which  had  been  given  by  his  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Brougham  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  mistake  it,  he  would  now 
read  that  gentleman's  own  words — f  As  to  Mariette  Brom,  the 
queen  has  hitherto  never  known  any  thing  to  her  prejudice, 
and  she  will,  therefore,  be  presented  to  your  lordships.'  The 
fact,  however,  was,  that  his  learned  friends  dared  not  to  call 
her.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  his  learned  friend  had 
entered  his  pledge  that  Mariette  should  be  produced  at  their 
lordships'  ban  How  that  pledge  had  been  kept,  the  house 
had  seen  :  and  let  it  now  examine  the  different  and  discordant 
reasons  assigned  for  its  violation  by  the  counsel  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  He  (the  Attorney-General)  would  observe,  upon 
this  point,  that  he  had  foreseen  what  was  coming  from  the 
very  manner  of  Mr.  Brougham.  He  foresaw  that  his  learned 
friend  (with  great  ingenuity  certainly)  was  diverting  their 
lordships'  attention  from  the  real  state  of  this  case,  after  the 
close  of  Lieut.  Hownam's  evidence;  and  their  lordships 
could  not  but  recollect  that,  after  the  departure  of  Rastelli, 
and  the  production  of  Baron  d'Ende's  letter,  Mr.  Brougham 
had  announced  that  they  would  withdraw  from  that  part  of 
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(heir  case,  and  that  they  would  not  call  many  more  "wit- 
nesses. 

*'  Then  followed  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Denman  and  of  Dr. 
Lushington  :  and  the  reasons  they  had  assigned  were  certainly 
the  most  extraordinary  which  had  ever  been  addressed  to  the 
house  at  that  bar  for  the  non-production  of  witnesses.  Their 
hypothesis  was,  that  the  testimony  produced  in  support  of 
the  bill  was  false;  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  founded 
upon  a  slanderous  conspiracy ;  that  the  witnesses  in  favour  of 
it  were  suborned,  and  not  to  be  credited  ;  and,  in  contradic- 
tion to  them,  they  said,  e  We  wi!!  produce  witnesses  who  shall 
demonstrate  their  falsehood.'  But,  unfortunately  for  them, 
Lieut.  Flynn  had  flinched  under  his  cross-examination ;  he 
had  shrunk  from  the  proof;  he  could  not  stand  that  which 
was  the  test  of  truth,  and  therefore,  too,  it  was  that  Mariette 
and  the  other  witnesses  were  not  to  be  produced  at  their  lord- 
ships' bar.  They  were  not  to  be  produced,  because  his 
learned  friends  were  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  lest,  although 
those  witnesses  were  to  be  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  they  might  very  likely  let  slip  something 
in  the  course  of  examination  unfavourable  to  the  queen's  case. 
But  if  a  witness  had  the  truth  in  him,  what  had  he  to  fear? 
All  the  arts  of  the  advocate  could  not  extort  from  him  that 
which  was  false,  for  he  came  armed  in  the  armour  of  truth  ; 
and  all  the  terrors  of  a  cross-examination  vanished  before  the 
consciousness  of  deposing  to  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  But  the  truth,  and  nothing  else,  would  not  do  from 
those  witnesses  ;  for,  after  Lieutv  Hownam's  examination,  his 
learned  friends  had  felt  that  they  who  deposed  in  that  way,  so 
far  from  aiding,  were  rather  injuring  their  case  ;- — but  so  much 
for  the  excuses  given  by  them,  to  account  for  their  not  pro- 
ducing such  witnesses.  Another  excuse,  however,  still  more 
extraordinary,  was  started  the  preceding  day,  in  the  middle  of 
his  reply;  and  one  which,  he  presumed,  had  never  before 
been  heard  of.  It  was,  that  a  communication  had  been  just 
made  to  the  Queen's  Attorney-General;  upon  which  he  di- 
rectly founded  an  application,  and  which  he  thought  proper 
to  adduce  as  a  reason  for,  and  confirmation  of,  his  conduct 
relative  to  Mariette.  If  Mariette  had  not  been  produced  by 
his  learned  friends  under  this  sort  of  apprehension  that  she 
would  not  speak  the  truth,,  let  them  at  least  call  those  others 
to  whom  the  same  fear  coukl  not  and  the  same  doubts  ought 
not  to  attach. 

"  Here  he  would  apologize  to  their  lordships  for  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  advert  to  the 
mention  of  Pergami.     He   now   mentioned    {],a{    unuie,  oulv 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  one  observation, ••■which'  was  upon 
a  remark  of  Mr.  Denmau's,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  why 
Pergami  himself  had  not  been  called.  Mr.  Demnan^  on  that 
occasion,  thought  that  no  instance  was  ever  heard  of,  in  which 
a  person  charged  with  having  committed  adultery  tad  been 
cited  to  give  his  evidence  in  a  proceeding  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  or  trying  the  charge.  Such  a  case, 
however,  was  that  of  Campbell,  in  1799,  which  was^t  divorce 
case,  in  which  Major  Hook,  the  supposed  adulterer,  was  ex- 
amined at  their  lordships'  bar  in  support  of  the  female.  But 
not  only  was  Pergami  not  produced  as  a  witness  at  the  bar,, 
he  had  not  even  ventured  to  accompany  to  this  country  that 
female  whom  he  was  represented  to  have  so  faithfully  served; 
and,  after  journeying  with  her  in  all  her  travels,  he  was  not 
here  now  to  assist  his  mistress  in  the  hour  he  was  most, 
wanted.  But  all  the  family  of  Pergami  had  been  dismissed 
also;  and  not  dismissed  because  of  their  number,  it  was  to 
be  presumed,  because  all  the  family  of  Pergami  had  been 
received.  '.  The  change  was  curious ;  but  he  (the  Attorney- 
General)  would  ask,  why  would  all  this  have  occurred  if  her 
royal  highness  were  really  innocent?  If  there  was  really  no 
impropriety  in  these  attentions- — if  there^was  truly  nothing  in 
them  from  which  guilt  ought  to  be  inferred— if:  Pergami  was 
indeed  this  faithful  servant  which  he  had  been  represented  to 
be — why  was  he  not  brought  to  this  country  ?  Why  did  not 
her  majesty  come  forward  and  say,  '  I  have  been  deserted  by 
my  suite;  I  have  been  left  by  all  my  English  servants <;f>bift 
this  man  has  kept  to  me,  faithful  and  unchanged,  in  all  my 
difficulties,  and  has  protected  me  in  all  my  dangers :  and  for 
this  it  is  that  I  have  promoted  and  honoured  him — I  have 
given  him  the  rank  of  chamberlain ;'  for  chamberlain  it  was 
to  be  presumed  Pergami  still  was.  They  had  not  heard  of 
any  other  chamberlain,  but  they  had  heard  of  a  vice-chamber- 
lain to  her  royal  highness.'  **'& 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  Pergami's  promotion,  he  would  just 
call  their  lordships'  recollection  as  to  what  had  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Brougham — '  Oh!'  said  he  '  you  have  been  left  in  happy 
ignorance  of  all  that  has  operated  on  the  princess's  mind  : 
that  at  the  time  he  was  hired,  the  rank  of  chamberlain  was 
promised  him  by  the  Marquis  Ghizigliari.'  Their  lordships 
were  told  that  it  was  to  be  proved  that  he  was  not  only 
honoured  with  the  confidence,  but  had  dined  at  the  table  of 
General  Pino — a  fact  which  their  witness,  Colonel  Tuille, 
unfortunately  could  not  recollect.  Sicard,  so  far  from  saying 
that  any  hopes  were  held  out,  or  any  promise  made,  to  Per- 
gami, of  the  advancement  to  which   he  had  since  armed,  de- 
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posed  that  he  was  only  hired,  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
went  to  Naples,  and  the  promise  amounted  to  this— that  if  on 
the  arrival  of  her  royal  highness  at  Naples  there  should  be  a 
vacancy  for  a  servant  in  the  household,  he  (Pergami)  should 
have  it.  But  their  lordships  had  been  kept  in  happy  igno- 
rance as  to  the  nature  of  his  services.  What  was  there  at 
Genoa,  at  Milan,  at  Naples,  to  call  for  all  that  further  favour 
which  was  shown  him,  to  allow  of  his  introducing  into  her 
royal  highness's  house  and  service  all  his  relations — Faustina, 
who  at  Genoa,  was  not  known  to  be  his  sister;  the  Countess 
Oldi,  who,  at  Genoa,  was  not  known  by  Dr.  Holland  to  be  his 
sister  ?  Why  was  all  this  secrecy  kept  up  ?  Why,  then,  was 
Louis  Pergami  to  be  admitted  into  her  royal  highness's  ser- 
vice ?  What !  her  majesty,  who  never  before  let  any  servant 
dine  with  her,  at  her  majesty's  table,  suddenly  permitting  not 
only  Pergami,  but  so  many  members  of  his  family  to  dine 
there.  And  were  not  these  grounds  of  inference  and  suspi- 
cion ?  He  said  that  they  were  the  strongest  grounds.;  and, 
when  coupled  with  the  other  facts  deposed  in  evidence,  -must 
Furnish  in  their  lordships'  minds  a  clue,  by  which  they  might 
trace  the  true  motives  of  the  princess's  conduct. 

"  But  if  there  were  other  reasons  for  not  producing  Per- 
gami, why  had  not  the  Countess  Oldi  been  produced  ?  It  was 
most  extraordinary  that,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
evidence  offered  on  the  other  side,  there  was  only  one  female 
witness  called,  and  she  a  witness  of  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  for  twenty-four  days  only.  Lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
say Was  produced.  Why,  if  she  was  produced  as  the  dame 
d'honneur  who  was  in  that  capacity  for  so  short  a  time,  why 
was  not  that  person  called,  who  had  also  been  with  her  royal 
highness  as  dame  d'honneur  from  the  period  of  her  English 
suite's  quitting  her  at  Milan  up  to  her  arrival  in  this  country  ? 
Was  it  meant  to  be  said  that  that  lady  of  honour  was  not  to 
accompany  her  ?  Was  her  royal  highness  to  be  left  without 
one?  She  travelled  up,  then,  to  St.  Omer's,  without  one 
female  attendant  in   the  capacity   of  lady   of  honour.     The 

,  Countess  Oldi,  of  all  persons,  was  the  one  whom  their  lord- 
ships might  have  expected  to  be  produced  on  the  other  side. 
Of  the  Countess  Oldi  there  could  be  no  suspicion.  She  was 
of  a  familv  against  whom  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  her 
royal  highness.  She  was  of  the  family  of  Pergami,  of  which 
there  could  be  no  suspicion !  She  it  was  who  Mr.  Williams 
had  said  should  be  called  to  contradict  the  facts  charged  to 
have  occurred  in  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia. 
'-  "But  were  these  all  who  might  have  been  placed  at  that  bar  ? 

>abWhy  was  not  Austin  produced  ?     Where  was  he  ?     He  was 
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now  nineteen  ;  his  name  was  among  those  of  the  witnesses  in 
attendance.  He  could  have  contradicted  many  parts  of  the 
testimony  on  the  other  side.  Where  was  Hieronymus  ?— 
At  Brandenburgh-house,  but  by  no  means  forthcoming. 
Where  was  Schiavini  ? — He  was  also  in  the  country.  But 
though  he  performed  many  important  acts  about  the  tent,  he 
was  yet  not  produced.  Where  was  Ludovico  Pergami,  who 
waited  at  table,  his  brother  being  a  courier,  at  Genoa  ?  W  hy 
was  not  he  produced  ?  Where  was  Cameron?  Where  was 
Lini,  the  Jew  harper  ?  He  had  now  named  about  eight  per- 
sons ;  but  there  was  Carlini  too,  who  was  on  board  the  po- 
lacre  ;  why  was  not  he  produced,  and  the  whole  family  indeed 
of  the  Pergami's — Faustina,  the  mother;  Rappi,  Bernardo, 
Fraucesco  ?  Not  one  of  these  had  been  produced,  aithoiU^i 
his  learned  friends  had  undertaken  to  contradict  every  parfe'cxf 
the  case  for  the  prosecution.  They  called,  indeed,  Lieute* 
nants  Flynn  and  Hownam,  and  then  Vassali ;  but  either  they 
had  such  weak  nerves,  or  such  treacherous  memories,  .that 
his  learned  friends  thought  their  other  witnesses  must  not  be 
produced  at  their  lordships'  bar,  and  therefore  they  had  been 
withheld.  Now  this  spoke  more  in  condemnation  of  her 
royal  highness's  conduct  than  any  thing  else,  after  all  the  ab- 
surd, the  futile,  the  unsatisfactory  reasons  which  had  been 
adduced  for  the  omission  of  witnesses,  and  which  applied  only 
to  the  case  of  Mariette,  and  not  to  any  one  else. 

jtiaupob 

"The  learned  gentleman  then  apologized  to  their  lordships 
for  trespassing  so  long  upon  their  indulgence,  when  he  was 
aware  that  their  attention  was  exhausted  by  their  previous 
continued  application  to  the  same  subject.  His  duty  had 
been  an  anxious  one.  It  had  been  to  bring  before  their  lord- 
ships the  whole  evidence  of  this  case.  He  had  sirictiy  con- 
fined himself  to  that  duty;  and  he  trusted  that  they  would 
acquit  him,  in  the  course  of  these  his  observations,  of  having 
made  any  unnecessary  appeal?,  either  to  their  feelings  or  their 
passions,  upon  this  case.  He  had  done  that  which  was  his 
duty;  he  brought  the  evidence  before  them  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  commented,  as  well  as  he  could,  upon  that  evi- 
dence which  had  been  offered.  This  was  his  duty  ;  but  it 
seemed  that  there  was  another  thing,  and  another  course 
which  an  advocate  for  an  accused  should  adopt;  and  this  had 
just  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

"  His  learned  friend  had  argued,  that  an  advocate  &»rn%fti  u 
accused  was  to  defend  his  client  at  all  events;  ami  separatingjed 
the  duty  of  an  advocate  from  that  of  an  honest  and  jftftabui 
ptndcnt  citizen,  was  to  go  on,   regardless  of  the  dangers  he 
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incurred,  and  reckless  of  the  consequences,  even  to  his  coun- 
try.    But  what  was  the  duty  imposed  upon  his  learned  friends  ? 
To  protect  the  interests  of  their  client,  to  guard  the  inno- 
cence of  the  queen,  and  to  establish  it  against  the  charges  by 
which  it  was   impugned.     This  they  had  attempted  to  do. 
But  had  they  confined  themselves  to  that  duty  ?     No  ;  for  the 
counsel  had   been   permitted,   for  the  first  lime  at  their  lord- 
ships' bar,   to  launch  into   invectives  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the   realm.     Modern   precedents    were   to   be 
sought  for,  to  justify  the  course  which  they  had  been  allowed 
to  adopt ;  and  the  annals   of  corrupt  Rome  were  to  be  ran- 
sacked for  examples  odious  enough  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
their  denunciation.     The  cruellest  of  tyrants,  the   most  de- 
tested of  all  antiquity,  was  to  be  brought  forward   as  a  sup- 
posed parallel  to  the  king.     The  throne  itself  was  not  spared  ; 
nor  was  this  all — their  lordships   were  not  spared.     ISio  one 
was  to  be  exempted  from  the  extraordinary  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  his  learned  friends.     Their  lordships  would — 
he  would  not  say  pardon  them  ;  but  perhaps  some  excuse  was 
to  be  alleged  for  them  in  their  trying  situation. 

"  If  the  qUeen,  however,  was  innocent,  #  her  innocence  was 
to  be  established  in  some  other  way.  If  she  was  innocent, 
it  was  not  invective  and  virulence  which  would  prove  her  so. 
Innocence  stood  secure,  always  in  its  own  strength  :  it  wanted 
no  aid  from  vindictive  aspersions.  Whatever  had  been  the 
eloquence  of  those  invectives,  during  the  time  that  the  ques- 
tion of  that  innocence  was  to  be  examined,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  path  of  duty  was  to  be  preferred  by  his 
learned  friend.  But  it  seemed,  by  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  address  to  their  lordships,  that  the  public  had 
already  passed  their  verdict  upon  this  case.  The  public  had 
passed  no  verdict.  There  was,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity who  had  attempted  to  do  so  :  who  had,  by  the  most  base, 
the  most  insidious  means,  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  best  and 
most  deserving  part  of  the  nation — who  had  endeavoured  to 
wrong  and  to  betray  them.  These,  while  they  had  the  cause 
of  the  queen  in  their  mouths,  had  another  cause  in  their 
hearts.  He  would  not  say  that  he  believed  it,  but  it  must  pain 
every  one  to  believe,  that  any  countenance  could  be  given  to 
such  a  party  by  the  illustrious  person  accused. 

"  Now,  not  only  had  all  this  been  done  out  of  doors,  but, 
their  lordships  had  been  told,  in  magnificent  language,  and  in 
a  manner  he  had  rarely  seen  surpassed,  and  which,  at  the  time, 
had  no  doubt  produced  a  very  considerable  effect — that  their 
judgment,  if  it  went  to  degrade  and  dethrone  the  queen,  would 
be  the  last  and  only  one  tfiey  could  pass,  which  would  fail  in 
its  object,  and  be  productive  of  endless  ill  consequences:  and 
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their  lordships  were  told,  and  attempted  to  be  persuaded,  .that, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and 
securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  they  were  called  upon 
— at  all  hazards,  and  whatever  might  be  the  contrary  bias  of 
their  own  opinions — to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  be- 
cause, forsooth,  such  a  verdict  the  state  of  the  whole  country 
demanded — in  the  opinion  of  his  learned  friends.  God  forbid 
that  such  a  topic  should  ever  preserve  any  weight  with  their 
lordships  :  that  any  consideration  should  sway  them  from  their 
duty  :  that  they  should  desert  the  persons  of  high  honour  and 
character,  who  were  interested  in  this  case,  or  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion  which  had  hitherto  commanded  the  respect  and 
concurrence  of  the  country. 

"  The  throne,"  concluded  the  learned  gentleman,  "  will  be 
best  protected,  and  the  altar  best  defended,  by  a  judgment 
passed  by  your  lordships  according  to  evidence,  the  evidence 
which  has  now  been  offered  to  you.  If  that  conclusion,  my 
lords,  be  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  evidence  go  to  establish,  and  which, 
think,  it  inevitably  will  be,  a  verdict  of  guilty,  I  am  sure  youc 
lordships  will  pronounce  it  with  confidence ;  that  it  will  be 
satisfactory  to  your  own  consciences,  and,  sooner  or  later,  that 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  whole  country." 

The  Solicitor-General  addressed  their  Lordships :—» 
"  Never  did  an  individual  appearing  at  your  lordships'  bar 
stand  in  more  need  of  the  extreme  of  indulgence  than  myself 
upon  this  occasion.  I  have,  my  lords,  to  address  you  upon  a 
subject  already  so  completely  canvassed  and  exhausted,  that 
I  can  scarcely  expect  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  it.  I  have 
to  address  you  when  I  am,  myself,  in  my  mind  and  faculties, 
jaded  and  exhausted  by  the  long-continued  application  and 
confederation  of  the  same  ideas.  I  labour,  too,  my  lords, 
under  another  difficulty,  no  less  great  than  those  which  1  have 
pointed  out,  namely,  that  I  am  to  follow  my  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-General,  who,  in  his  address  to  your  lordships 
on  this  occasion,  has  taken  such  a  minute,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  important  subject; 
who  has  addressed  you  in  such  a  powerful,  such  an  impressive, 
such  an  irresistible  speech,  as  must  of  necessity  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  of  every  body  who  hears  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  were  he  to  follow  his  own  feelings  and  inclina- 
tion alone,  he  would  not  say  one  single  word  upon  the  case. 
But  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  the  discharge  of  which  he  must 
endeavour  to  go  through  with  manliness  and  fortitude.  They 
were  there,  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  a  subject,  perhaps 
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of  the  greatest  importance  that  ever  agitated  the  feelings  of 
the  empire. 

"  When  this  case  was  originally  offered  to  their  lordships, 
it  must  have  been  perfectly  clear  to  every  person  conversant 
with  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice,  that  from  the  wide 
range  of  facts,  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be  called,  the  pe- 
riod of  time  over  which  the  transactions  extended,  there  must 
be  a  considerable  body  of  conflicting  testimony.  His  learned 
friend  and  himself,  in  considering  the  subject,  were  aware  that 
this  must  of  necessity  be  the  case,  and  they  were  prepared  at 
the  same  time  to  expect  it. 

"  It  was  not  his  intention,  after  the  elaborate  speech  of  his 
learned  friend,  addressed,  as  it  was,  to  every  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  go  in  detail  through  the  great  mass  of  evidence  before 
their  lordships.  He  would  take  a  much  narrower  compass  ; 
and,  in  the  observations  which  he  was  about  to  address  to  their 
lordships,  he  should  discharge  from  his  view,  sedulously  and 
attentively,  every  part  of  the  case  upon  which  there  was  any 
conflicting  evidence.  In  this  view  of  the  case  he  steered 
clear  of  every  objection  that  had  been  made  on  the  other  side  : 
and  their  lordships,  looking  at  it  in  this  light,  with  the  body 
of  evidence  all  tending  one  way,  and  unopposed,  would  see 
that  a  case  was  made  out  so  clear,  so  complete,  so  distinct  in 
all  its  parts,  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  even 
least  disposed  to  be  convinced  upon  this  momentous  occasion. 

"  There  was  a  feature  in  this  case  which  never  could  be 
too  frequently  adverted  to.  Their  lordships  would  have  anti- 
cipated that  he  alluded  to  the  elevation  of  Pergami,  who  was 
hired  as  a  courier,  as  a  courier  only,  on  the  journey  from 
Rome  to  Naples.  In  a  few  months  afterwards  their  lordships 
would  find  him  elevated  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain  or  equerry 
— made  a  Knight  of  Malta  (a  very  great  and  high  distinction); 
a  Sicilian  Baron ;  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  in 
possession  of  a  very  considerable  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Milan.  These  were  facts  not  disputed ;  it  became,  then, 
very  material  to  consider  how  they  had  been  replied  to — how 
met  on  the  other  side.  His  learned  friends  had  felt  the  weight 
of  them,  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  had  endeavoured, 
of  course,  to  give  some  explanation  of  them.  Let  their  lord- 
ships now  inquire  a  little  into  that  explanation ;  let  them  exa- 
mine it,  and  see  how  completely,  how  entirely,  it  had  failed. 
Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  their  lordships, 
had  stated  that  this  was  all  very  natural — that  Pergami  was 
born  a  gentleman,  but  was  reduced  in  his  circumstances, 
merely  by  the  events  of  the  French  revolution —that  he  had 
sold  his  estate  to  pay  off  his  father's  debts.    If  the  facts  were 
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true,  every  circumstance  so  stated  might  have  been  established 
in  evidence,  and  would  have  been  so,  of  necessity.  His 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  had  spent  entire  days  in 
making  a  distinction  and  drawing  a  comparison  between,  the 
speech  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  evidence  of  the  case  ; 
but,  when  he  came  to  contrast  their  statement  with  that  evi- 
dence, the  facts  were  still  more  wide  of  their  exposition  than 
in  the  speech  of  his  honourable  and  learned  friend. 

"  What,  however,  was  the  evidence  which  the  other  side 
had*  laid  before  their  lordships  with  respect  to  this  important 
fact  ?  They  called  Colonel  Tuille,  who  gave  this  account  of 
Pergami : — He  said  that  he  was  a  sergeant,  or  held  a  situation 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  serjeant,  in  the  French  army.  He  told 
their  lordships,  that  Pergami  was  the  private,  but  familiar, 
servant  of  General  Pino ;  and  they  had  it  uncontradicted  in 
evidence,  that,  while  in  the  service  of  General  Pino,  he  re- 
ceived wages  at  the  rate  of  three  livres  a  day,  waiting  regu- 
larly at  table.  This  was  the  evidence  relative  to  the  previous 
situation  of  Pergami — a  previous  situation  which  was  granted 
on  the  other  side,  but  accounted  for  by  its  being  said  that  he 
was  born  and  destined  to  be  a  gentleman,  but  was  reduced  to 
necessities. 

u  It  had  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Denman,  that  though  Per- 
gami was  a  courier  he  had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and 
upon  that  principle  accounted  for  his  elevation;  but  this  as- 
sertion was  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Sicard,  the  Earl 
of  Guilford,  and  Sir  W.  Cell. 

"It  was  necessary  to  account  in  some  manner  for  the  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  Pergami,  and  a  show  of  defence  was 
attempted  to  be  made  by  an  allusion,  in  the  statement  of  his 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Williams),  to  the  high  merits  and  extra- 
ordinary services  performed  by  this  servant  to  his  mistress. 
The  only  thing  said  of  Pergami's  conduct  by  any  witness  was 
'  his  respectful  obedience  to  her  royal  highness.'  His  respect- 
ful obedience,  then,  formed  his  claim  to  the  honour  of  being 
made  a  Knight  of  Malta,  a  Sicilian  Baron,  and  Grand  Master 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Was  there  any  thing  in 
the  man's  history,  after  all  the  allusions  which  were  made  to 
his  prospects,  to  entitle  him  to  this  advancement  ?  He  was 
originally  a  servant  and  private  courier  to  Gen.  Pino;  being 
out  of  place  when  the  princess  was  on  her  journey  to  Rome, 
and  her  royal  highness  wanting  a  courier,  he  was  taken  into  the 
suite  as  such,  and  merely  for  the  journey.  But  his  services 
were  such,  that  he  was  retained,  and  advanced  to  the  highest 
honours  ;  his  learned  friends  were  driven  to  talk  of  his  services 
to  justify  the  promotion,   but  their  evidence  went  to  nothing 
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beyond  c  respectful  behaviour.'  Their  lordships,  however, 
could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  there  were  no  ser- 
vices performed  on  which  any  colourable  pretext  could  be 
founded.  His  learned  friends  knew  as  well  as  he  did,  thai 
Pergami  had  no  such  claim — his  claim  was  of  a  different  sort. 
His  learned  friends,  whose  copious  power  of  classical  illustra- 
tion was  so  elegantly  shown  throughout  their  speeches,  must 
remember  the  lines  put  by  a  dramatic  author  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Roman  Empress  : 

s  Threadbare  Chastity  is  poor  in  the  advancement  of  her  creatures — 
Wantonness  magnificent.' 

"  There  was  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  that  her  royal 
highness  might  have  had  suitable  English  attendants,  if  she 
thought  proper.  Did  his  learned  friends  show  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual had  been  applied  to  ?  Not  one.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay 
was  then  near  the  princess ;  Lady  Glenbervie  was  at  the  time 
at  Genoa,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  solicit  the  company  of 
her  ladyship.  It  was  said  that  about  this  very  time  her  royal 
highness  was  surrounded  by  spies  at  Naples,  her  steps 
watched,  and  her  most  innocent  actions  misconstrued.  Her 
majesty  was,  it  was  said,  apprized  of  this  system  of  espionnage. 
That  very  circumstance  rendered  it  still  more  necessary  for 
her  to  have  persons  of  unquestionable  respectability  about 
her,  to  vouch  for  the  propriety  of  her  conduct.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  pursuing  the  prudent  course  which  would  have  better 
become  her  character,  what  did  her  royal  highness  do  ?  She 
engaged  in  her  service  the  Countess  Oldi.  What  were  the 
qualifications  of  that  lady  for  being  the  companion  of  her  royal 
highness  ?  They  had  it  in  evidence  that  her  royal  highness 
could  only  speak  a  few  words  in  Italian.  The  Countess  Oldi 
did  uot  understand  a  word  of  French  ;  so  how  was  it  possible 
they  could  carry  on  any  conversation  together  ?  how  could  one 
be  a  pleasing  companion  for  the  other?  She  was  to  attend 
the  princess  with  whom  she  could  not  converse  ;  but  there 
was  no  introduction  of  this  lady  as  a  relation  of  Pergami. 
Why,  if  there  was  not  some  motive  for  the  concealment,  dis- 
guise this  fact  ?  Why  keep  it  a  secret  at  first  from  Demont, 
from  Lieut.  Hownam,  from  Dr.  Holland?  None  of  these  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  her  relationship  to  Pergami.  Of  this 
man's  family,  it  would  be  seen  that  no  less  than  12  or  13  had 
been  taken  into  the  princess's  service  :  by  his  relatives  and 
connexions  her  royal  highness  was  beset  on  all  sides,  with  one 
most  remarkable  exception,  which  their  lordships  could  not 
fail  to  notice,  and  which  had  been  emphatically  alluded  to  by 
his  learned  friend,  the   Attorney-General ;   it  was,  that  Ptr- 
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gami's  wife  never  made  her  appearance  where  the  princess 
took  up  her  residence.  All  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
Pergami's  child,  were  with  the  princess ;  but  the  wife  was 
kept  at  a  distance ;  she  never  could  partake  of  the  hospitality 
of  her  royal  highness's  establishment ;  she  was  the  only  one  of 
the  family  who  was  called  to  submit  to  every  sacrifice  without 
a  murmur. 

"  How  was  it  possible  to  reconcile  all  these  facts  with  the 
statement  of  his  learned  friends  opposite,  that  Pergami's  fidelity 
as  a  servant  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  advancement  ?  It  was 
impossible  to  put  all  these  facts  together  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  degrading  intercourse  had  been  carried 
on  which  was  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  He  did  not 
wish  that  any  of  these  facts  should  be  taken  singly,  as  establish- 
ing the  charge :  but,  when  coupled  with  each  other,  they 
formed  a  commentary  which  confirmed,  beyond  all  doubt, 
every  part  of  the  charge.  There  was  the  fact  of  the  contiguity 
of  the  bed-rooms :  that  was  not  touched  by  the  evidence  for 
the  defence,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt.  At  the  Villa  d'Este  only  a  small  cabinet 
separated  Pergami  s  bed-room  from  that  of  the  princess,  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  household  slept  in  a  different  part  of 
the  establishment.  An  architect  had  been  employed  to  make 
for  the  princess  various  plans  of  the  Villa  d'Este  ;  he  had  made 
alterations  in  that  residence ;  he  was  produced  at  the  bar,  but 
the  counsel  for  her  majesty  did  not  venture  to  put  a  question 
to  him  upon  the  fact  of  this  alteration  of  the  apartments.  In 
allusion  to  these^alterations,  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams, 
stated  to  their  lordships,  that  the  intention  of  the  princess,  in 
having  one  of  her  houshold  near  her,  was  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise, to  remove  her  apprehension  against  the  occurrence  of 
any  danger.  His  learned  friend  had  laboured  considerably  to 
justify,  upon  this  ground,  the  fact  of  Pergami's  sleeping  near 
the  Princess's  chamber.  It  might  have  been  for  her  royal 
highness's  protection  against  the  plots  which  were  preparing 
against  her.  Just  so  was  the  protection  given  by  Sir  Henri/ 
Hornby  to  the  lady,  in  one  of  Foote's  farGes,  in  the  di- 
alogue between  O' Donovan,  the  Irish  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Minnikin  : 

*■  O'Donovan. — My  lord  was  obliged  to  go  about  his  affairs  into 
the  north  for  a  month,  and  left  his  disconsolate  lady  behind  him  in 
London. 

'Mrs.  Minnikin. — Poor  gentlewoman! 

'  O'Donovan. — Upon  which  his  friend,  Sir  Henry,  used  to  go  and  stay 
there  all  the  day,  to  amuse  and  divert  her. 

'Mrs.  Minnikin. — How  good-natured  that  was  in  Sir  Henry! 
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'  CPDonovan. — Nay,  he  carried  his  friendship  much  further  than  that; 
for  my  lady,  as  there  were  many  highwaymen  and  footpads  about,  was 
afraid  that  some  of  them  would  break  into  the  house,  and  so  desired  Sir 
Henri/  to  lie  there  every  night. 

'  Mrs.  Minnikin. — Good  soul !  and  he  did,  I  dare  say.'     (A  laugh.) 

"  Repeatedly  throughout  the  opening  of  these  proceedings, 
before  their  lordships  and  elsewhere,  he  had  heard  his  learned 
friends  say  that,  the  moment  their  turn  to  be  heard  came,  full 
proof  would  be  tendered  of  detestable  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  her  majesty— attempts  to  break  open  her  bureau,  to 
get  at  her  private  correspondence,  to  pick  her  locks  ?  but, 
when  their  turn  came,  not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to 
sustain  and  redeem  these  promises.  Stories  of  Baron  Ompteda 
had,  indeed,  been  rung  in  their  ears :  but  so  unskilfully 
was  the  proof  handled,  that,  though  the  proper  evidence,  if  the 
facts  were  true,  might  have  been  had,  yet  there  was  no  legal 
proof  tendered.  The  Baron  was  dead ;  but  there  was  the 
blacksmith,  of  whom  so  much  mention  had  been  made — where 
was  he  ?  Why  was  he  not  brought  forward  to  support  this 
statement,  if  it  had  any  real  foundation  in  fact  ?  During  this 
case,  by  one  of  those  slippery  manoeuvres  for  which  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  was  so  distinguished  throughout  the 
proceedings,  with  his  arms  extended  forward  with  an  air  of 
apparent  astonishment  and  momentary  anxiety,  he  tendered  a 
letter  respecting  Baron  Ompteda,  as  if  it  had  only  that  mo- 
ment come  into  his  hands.  His  learned  friend,  when  he  made 
this  dexterous  manoeuvre,  knew  as  well  as  any  man  that  this 
letter  could  not  be  received  in  evidence  j  and  yet,  contrary  to 
all  decorum,  to  all  propriety,  he  read  the  contents  of  that 
letter,  which  he  knew  as  evidence  was  inadmissible.  When 
his  learned  friend  could  not  contradict  the  facts,  he  always 
made  an  experiment  of  his  dexterity. 

"  He  should  next  call  their  lordships  attention  to  the  polacre 
scene.  Her  royal  highness,  it  was  proved  in  evidence,  had 
embarked  at  Augusta :  her  bed-room  was  so  arranged  in  its 
relative  position  to  Pergami's,  that  the  person  in  one  could  be 
seen  by  the  person  in  the  other.  A  tent  was  erected  upon 
deck,  under  which  Pergami  and  the  princess  slept  It  was 
indisputable,  from  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  witnesses, 
that  the  parties,  unaccompanied  by  a  third  person,  slept  under 
this  tent  during  the  voyage ;  that  Pergami  used  to  hand  out 
the  light,  when  they  had  retired.  The  witnesses  who  spoke 
to  this  fact,  which  directly  led  to  such  an  irresistible  conclu- 
sion, remained  uncontradicted,  and  all  the  force  of  his  learned 
friends  had  been  directed  to  show  that  they  were  to  be  exces- 
sively remunerated  for  coming  over  to  give  their  evidence. 
The  loss  which  these  men  were  exposed  to  by  coming  over 
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at  harvest-time  was  totally  overlooked,  and  the  remuneration 
was  calculated  as  if  it  were  an  annual  stipend,  instead  of  for 
a  space  not  probably  exceeding  three  months.  Was  there  any 
thing,  he  would  ask,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  gave  their 
evidence,  to  justify  any  aspersions  upon  their  character  ?  It 
was  forsooth,  all  Italian  evidence,  and  was  to  be  knocked  up 
the  moment  two  English  witnesses  were  heard  in  reply. 

'*  The  evidence  of  Lieuts.  Flynn  and  Hownam  was  to  set 
the  matter  right.  They  did,  at  length,  give  their  evidence. 
In  his  opinion,  Lieut.  Flynn  felt  himself  embarked  in  a  cause 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  passion  had  been  enlisted.  He  owed 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  royal  highness,  which  he  wished  to 
discharge  in  a  way  in  which  he  (the  Solicitor-Generai)  thought 
he  ought  not  to  have  discharged  it.  He  had  stated,  that  her 
royal  highness  could  not  be  seen  in  her  bed  in  the  cabin  by 
Pergami  from  his.  Afterwards,  on  cross-examination,  he  said 
he  thought  so,  and  subsequently  he  admitted  that  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  Was  not  this  of  itself  sufficient  to  show 
the  doubt  which  Lieut.  Flynn  was  in,  and  cast  a  doubt  on 
all  his  testimony?  He  said  he  slept  on  the  deck  almost  the 
whole  of  the  return  voyage,  except  one  night. 

"  Lieut.  Hownam  swore,  that  Mr.  Flynn  slept  on  deck  only 
occasionally ;  that  he  sometimes  took  his  cot  on  deck,  but 
was  by  no  means  constantly  there.  He  begged  their  lord- 
ships to  observe  the  motives  which  operated  on  the  minds  of 
these  two  gentlemen  in  their  contradictory  accounts  of  this 
point.  Lieut.  Flynn,  by  stating  that  he  was  constantly  on 
deck,  wished  it  to  be  inferred  that  nothing  improper  could 
have  taken  place  in  the  tent, ,  he  being  known  to  be  always 
within  hearing.  The  object  of  Lieut.  Hownan's  evidence 
was  to  show,  that  as  Flynn  was  only  occasionally  on  deck,  it 
would  be  the  more  necessary  that  Pergami  should  be  there. 
He  (the  Solicitor-General)  would  not  say  which  of  those  two 
accounts  was  true  ,  -but  certain  it  was,  that  one  of  them  must 
have  been  false.  Their  lordships  would  observe  how  he  de- 
scribed the  looking  into  the  tent.  He  could  not  see  Pergami 
there  ; — it  was  dark.  Oh,  but  then  there  was  a  light  from 
the  binnacle ;  well,  then,  the  reason  why  the  light  was  put 
out  from  the  tent  was  the  fear  of  the  pirates.  The  binnacle 
light  was  then  questioned,  and  he  accounted  for  it  by  saying 
it  could  not  be  altogether  covered  ;  there  was  not  air  enough  : 
yes,  but  larger  holes  might  have  been  made  in  the  top  :  this 
would  not  do,  for  the  water  would  come  in  and  extinguish  it. 
What  were  their  lordships  to  infer  from  these  statements,  but 
that  the  witness  had  found  himself  entangled  in  the  difficulty 
of  his  statements,  and  that  he  «ould  not  with  consistency  get 
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out  of  them.  He  (the  Solicitor-General)  should  not  have  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  make  those  observations  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Fiynn,  if  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  had  not 
entered  into  such  a  warm  panegyric  upon  him. 

"  He  now  came  to  the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Hownam.  He 
stated  that  he  believed  Pergami  slept  in  the  tent.  His  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
interfered  and  said,  that  the  meaning  of  the  witness  was,  that 
he  believed  Pergami  slept  there,  because  he  heard  it.  The 
thing  was,  however,  soon  placed  beyond  doubt,  for  the  witness 
swore  that  he  heard  it,  and  that  he  believed  it.  No  sooner 
was  this  said,  than  Mr.  Brougham  started  and  said, '  My 
lords,  it  is  a  part  of  our  case.'  This,  which  was  before  not 
touched  upon  at  all  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Brougham,  and 
only  alluded  to  slightly  by  the  other  counsel,  was  no  sooner 
admitted  by  the  witness  than  it  was  immediately  declared  to 
form  a  part  of  their  case.  It  was  singular,  that  among  gen- 
tlemen of  so  much  learning  and  talent  as  her  majesty's  coun- 
sel, there  should  on  important  points  of  their  own  case  be 
found  so  little  union.  The  fact  of  Pergami's  sleeping  under 
the  tent  was  not  at  all  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brougham.  In  the 
notice  which  Mr.  Denman  took  of  it,  it  was  dwelt  upon  as  a 
matter  which  was  not  clearly  proved  ;  but  Dr.  Lushington 
had  admitted  the  fact,  and  laboured  with  great  vigour,  though, 
in  his  mind,  with  no  great  effect,  in  defending  it.  But  it  was 
strange  that  the  learned  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen — he 
who  had  displayed  such  talent  in  his  opening — whose  powerful 
mind  had  expanded  itself  over  the  whole  of  this  case — grasp- 
ing every  thing  however  great,  and  comprehending  every 
matter  the  most  minute,  omitted  the  mention  of  this  part 
altogether.  This  was  left  to  his  learned  friend,  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  keeping  all  the  sap  of  the  case,  and  leaving  him 
only  the  rind.  The  fact  was  clear  from  the  evidence  of  Lieut. 
Hownam  that  Pergami  slept  in  the  tent;  and  in  addition  to 
this  positive  evidence,  their  lordships  had,  which  was  still 
better,  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi.  (Hear 
from  several  peers.)  Why,  if  the  fact  Was  not  so,  had  she 
not  been  called?  In  such  a  case  as  the  present,  he  would 
have  put  the  Countess  of  Oldi  into  the  box  at  all  hazards  5 
and  the  moment  he  found  that  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so, 
he  said  the  case  had  received  its  death-blow.  She  was  now 
in  this  country,  and,  no  doubt,  had  been  questioned.  She  was 
of  course  willing  enough  to  assist  the  case,  but  she  would  not 
consent  to  state  on  her  oath  that  which  was  not  true.  But  if 
there  was  any  particular  objection  to  catling  her,  there  was  a 
host  of  witnesses  besides.     Where  were  Schiavini,   Austin, 
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Hieronymus,  Mariette,  Cameron,  and-several  others.  All  of 
these  could  have  been  produced  to  speak  to  this  point,  but 
they  had  not  dared  to  examine  one  of  them.  Need  he  offer 
one  word  more  to  their  lordships  on  this  part  of  the  case? 
But  it  had  been  asked,  if  Pergami  had  slept  under  the  tent, 
what  inference  could  be  drawn  from  it  ?  The  tent  was  liable 
to  the  access  of  several  of  the  suite,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
Lieut.  Flynn  went  and  lifted  it  up  at  the  side  to  speak  to  her 
majesty.  Now,  against  that  point  the  evidence  of  Gargiulo 
was  conclusive,  for  he  swore  that  it  was  fastened  down  all 
round,  and  that  there  were  pins  to  fasten  it. 

"  Gargiulo  swore  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  her  royal 
highness  sitting  in  Pergami's  lap,  on  a  gun  on  deck;  and 
Paturzo  swore  it  also,  and  that  he  saw  her  royal  highness 
sitting  with  him  (Pergami)  on  a  bench,  his  arm  supporting 
her  back.  To  this  might  be  contrasted  the  negative  evidence 
of  Lieuts.  Hownam  and  Flynn;  but  there  was  another  fact 
sworn  to  by  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo,  to  which  Count  Schiavini 
was  said  to  have  been  present,  and  yet  he  was  not  called  to 
contradict  it.  What  was  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  circumstance  ?  Now,  then,  without  adverting  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  extraordinary  rise  of  Pergami,  to  the 
introduction  of  all  his  family,  except  his  wife,  into  the  suite 
of  her  royal  highness,  it  resulted  from  the  evidence,  that  a 
number  of  these  indecent  familiarities  had  taken  place  on 
several  occasions,  and  that  afterwards  her  royal  highness  slept 
under  a  tent  for  six  weeks,  side  by  side  with  this  man.  Was 
not  the  conclusion  of  guilt  most  evident?  What  was  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  consistorial  advocate  of  the  queen  as 
he  was  called  ?  He  had  said,  that  if  opportunities  were  shown, 
and  circumstances  proved  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  ad- 
vantage had  been  taken  of  those  opportunities,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  out  adultery.  What  better  opportunity  could 
have  been  afforded  than  in  the  tent,  and  facts  of  most  indecent 
familiarity  were  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses:  thus  applying 
the  facts  to  the  argument  on  the  other  side — to  the  argument 
of  the  great  consistorial  authority  it  was  clear  that  the  house 
could  arrive  but  at  one  conclusion/ 

"  One  very  singular  position  had  been  taken  on  the  other  side 
•—•that  the  parties  had  never  undressed ;  nay,  Mr.  Brougham 
in  one  of  his  examinations  had  asked  whether  the  princess 
took  off  a  stitch  of  her  clothes  (such  was  his  word)  during 
the  whole  of  the  long  voyage  ?  Yet  the  princess  had  been 
lying  all  the  time  side  by  side  with  this  '  singular-looking, 
stout-built '  man  ;  and  because  her  dress  was  not  taken  .off,  it 
was  to  be  concluded  that  there  had  been  no  criminality.    Was 
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a  proposition  so  monstrous  ever  urged  before  any  tribunal, 
more  especially  before  such  a  tribunal  as  this  ?  Paturzo  had 
sworn  that  he  saw  her  looking  out  of  the  tent  in  a  morning- 
gown,  and  it  appeared  that  the  dress  of  the  other  party  was 
a  loose  Tunisian  robe,  and  Dr.  Holland  had  deposed  that  it 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  dressing.  If  such  obstructions  as 
these  were  effectual,  what  was  to  become  of  population  ? 
(Laughter.)  Formerly  it  had  been  said  that  a  hooped  and 
whale-boned  petticoat  was  insufficient. 

'Oft  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fence  to  fail, 

'  Though  stiff  with  hoops  and  armed  with  ribs  of  whale.* 

This  too  frequently 

'  Gave  way  and  bent  beneath  a  fierce  embrace.' 
And  was  it  credible  that  the  queen's  morning  gown  had  made 
a  stouter  resistance  ?  Protection,  they  said,  was  necessary : 
the  queen  must  sleep  in  the  tent  with  a  male  protector.  Had 
they  any  reason  to  suspect  the  crew  ?  No.  Would  not  a 
person  lying  in  a  hammock,  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
tent  have  been  a  sufficient  protection  ?  Yes,  was  again  the 
answer  of  the  witness.  Was  not  Capt.  Flynn  there?  No, 
only  occasionally.  Schiavini  might  have  been  there ;  but 
then  he  was  only  a  landsman.  What  was  Pergami  but  a 
landsman  ?  True,  but  then  he  was  '  a  singular-looking,  stout- 
built'  man,  and  might  be  of  more  service  to  her  majesty.— - 
(Laughter.)  But  for  the  language  and  the  imagery  on  which 
these  matters  had  been  observed  on  the  other  side  to  mislead 
the  judgment,  every  body  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
extravagant  absurdity  of  such  pretences.  Here  was  a  Ser- 
jeant of  dragoons,  a  courier,  an  elevated  menial,  lying,  for 
months  together,  side  by  side,  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  \ 
Was  it  possible  that  she  should  not  have  been  struck  by  the 
gross  indecency  of  such  conduct  ?  Yet  she  was  now  to  be 
held  up  as  a  woman  of  such  extraordinary  purity,  of  such 
noble,  exalted,  and  refined  sentiments.  A  woman  of  the 
most  ordinary  delicacy— a  woman  of  no  delicacy  at  all — a 
mere  woman — must  have  been  struck  by  it.  What,  then,  was 
the  conclusion  ?  Only  this- — that  she  could  submit  from  but 
one  motive,  and  that  motive  a  determination  to  gratify  her  de- 
sires— to  feed  and  inflame  her  insatiable  passion.  The  moral 
evidence  was  even  more  cogent  than  the  direct  testimony,  and 
no  man  who  did  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes — he  repeated  it 
soberly,  deliberately,  dispassionately — no  man  who  did  not 
wilfully  shut  his  eyes  could  fail  to  see  the  obvious  guilt  of  the 
accused.  He  defied  any  one  with  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the 
faculties  of  a  man  to  give  any  other  solution  to  the  case. 
Faction  might  mislead — party  might  sway — we  might  wilfully 
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shut  our  eyes,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  see  a  thing :  but 
looking  at  the  facts  as  we  ought  to  do,  fairly  and  coolly,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  decide  that  au  adulterous  intercourse  had 
taken  place  between  the  queen  and  Pergami. 

"  Need  he  allude  to  what  he  had  mentioned  when  he  before 
addressed  the  house — the  absence  of  that  individual,  who  if 
the  queen  were  innoceut,  if  the  facts  admitted  of  explanation, 
might  have  been  produced?  He  had  approached  this  coun- 
try— he  had  reached  St.  Omer's  in  one  of  the  princess's  car- 
riages, no  doubt  blazoned  with  the  royal  arms;  but  oh,  profa- 
nation !  when  his  services  were  most  wanted  he  returned— 
this  respectful,  humble,  obedient,  dutiful  servant  returned,  not 
daring  to  accompany  his  royal  mistress  ^o  England.  His  sister 
arrived— Vassali,  the  agent,  arrived,  but  he  came  not.  A 
word  or  two  regarding  Aume  would  much  strengthen  the 
evidence  regarding  the  polacre,  and  for  this  purpose  only  he 
touched  upon  it.  Here  Pergami  and  the  queen  were  also  under 
the  tent.  Here  she  had  no  need  of  protection,  because  in  the 
outer  tent  were  two  of  her  servants,  and  who  might,  if  necessary, 
as  well  as  Pergami  have  slept  in  the  inner  tent.  He  did  not  im- 
pute, even  as  a  matter  of  inference,  that  adultery  did  take 
place  on  those  two  days  at  Aume  ;  he  only  mentioned  to  show 
the  general  system  of  cohabitation,  although  the  crime  might 
there  have  been  completed. 

"He  would  endeavour  to  confine  his  remarks  to  a  mode- 
rate compass,  and  would  touch  merely  on  those  parts  of  the 
case  that  had  not  been  attacked  on  the  other  side.  As  to  the 
theatre  St.  Carlos  it  was  not  disputed  that  the  princess  was  at 
the  masquerade  there  :  she  was  accompanied  by  Pergami  in  a 
domino,  and  by  Louisa  Demont.  They  crossed  the  garden, 
went  through  a  door  at  the  extremity,  got  into  a  hired  carriage, 
and  so  arrived  at  the  theatre.  He  laid  no  stress  upon  what 
occurred  there ;  his  object  was  entirely  different.  What  was 
the  fair  inference  from  this  visit  of  the  princess  so  secretly 
made,  and  so  accompanied?  Did  it  not  give  most  important 
confirmation  to  all  the  other  facts  ?  Even  the  conduct  of  his 
learned  friends  in  their  management — their  zealous  manage- 
ment— of  the  defence,  established  all  that  was  necessary  :  Dr. 
Holland  swore  to  the  fact.  Did  any  of  her  English  suite  or 
any  of  the  Italian  nobility  attend  her?  If  so,  she  could  have 
proved  it :  she  had  not  proved  it,  and  the  evidence  of  Demont 
on  the  point  was  rendered  indubitable.  Another  circum- 
stance was  the  breakfasting  at  Genoa  and  Milan ;  and  sup- 
posing no  reliance  were  to  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  Ma- 
jocchi  and  Demont,  still  they  vouched  the  presence  of  other 
persons,  which  must  satisfy  all  as  to  their  correctness,  recot- 
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lectingthat  those  persons  so  vouched  had  not  been  produced. 
Demont  swore  that  Louis  Pergami  and  Theodore  Majocchi 
waited  on  the  princess  and  Pergami  at  breakfast,  and  Ma- 
jocchi deposed  that  Louis  Pergami  or  Cameron  assisted  him. 
Why,  then,  had  not  Louis  Pergami  or  Cameron  been  called  to 
contradict  Majocchi  and  Demont?  If  the  other  side  did  not 
dare  to  produce  them  or  either  of  them,  according  to  all  just 
reasoning  it  was  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  original  state- 
ment, and  a  clear  evidence  of  guilt. 

"  The  transaction  at  Venice  with  the  chain  also  deserved  a 
remark  or  two.  A  cross-examination  of  great  length  had  taken 
place  in  order  to  enable  the  other  side,  if  possible,  to  contra- 
dict Majocchi ;  it  was  found  that  the  chain  was  bought  of  one 
Fanno  ;  his  residence  was  described,  and  it  was  added  that  at 
the  time  all  the  party  were  getting  up  from  table.  Fanno, 
then,  might  have  been  called ;  some  of  the  persons  present 
and  rising  from  dinner  might  have  been  called  ;  but  they  had 
none  of  them  been  produced.  It  had  been  said  that  in  the 
public  papers  there  was  an  account  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
this  chajin.  The  other  side  had  produced  Austrian  gazettes, 
and  had  offered  supposed  letters  of  Baron  Ompteda,  but 
among  all  their  ten  thousand  irregularities  they  had  not  ven- 
tured to  produce  this  much-talked-of  certificate  regarding  the 
sale  of  the  chain.  He  did  not  believe  it  existed,  or  his  learned 
friends  would  not  fail  to  have  brought  it  forward.  What  an- 
swer had  been  given  to  the  fact*  sworn  to  at  Bellinzona,  Lu- 
gano, and  the  Devil's-bridge  ?  At  Bellinzona  Pergami  in  his 
courier's  dress  was  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  to 
the  dining- table  of  the  princess,  and  the  same  occured  at  Lu- 
gano, and  at  the  Devil's-bridge.  Mr.  Denman  had  endea- 
voured to  account  for  this  circumstance  by  referring  to  the 
smallness  of  the  inn  ;  but  Bellinzona  was  a  large  and  populous 
town,  and  why  was  Pergami  preferred  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
servants  ?  Hieronymus  was  the  Brunswick  courier,  from  the 
same  country  as  the  princess,  and  long  in  the  service  of  her 
family ;  but  no  such  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and  it  was 
exclusively  bestowed  upon  Pergami. 

"  Connecting  all  these  facts  together,  the  evidence  was 
most  importantly  confirmed,  and  the  conclusion  was  irresis- 
tible. But  Lieut  Hownam  said  that  he  had  never  observed 
any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  princess  towards  Pergami  in 
the  slightest  degree  derogatory  from  her  high  station.  Being 
asked  whether  he  had  never  observed  this  extraordinary  con- 
duct, and  remonstrated  against  it,  he  positively  denied  it;  but 
when  the  name  of  Captain  Briggs  was  mentioned,  he  began  to 
recover,  and  he  then  first  could  not  recollect.     What,  then, 
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was  to  be  thought  of  this  officer's  general  evidence  ?  That  he 
had  used  those  expressions  was  established  by  a  witness  above 
allj-eproach ;  in  a  former  stage  he  was  considered  so  by  the 
other  side,  and  he  was  embraced  as  an.  unimpeachable  witness 
against  the  bill.  But  the  moment  he  mentioned  this  conver- 
sation, the  language  and  manner  of  the  counsel  for  the  queen 
underwent  a  total  change  ;  then  insinuations  were  thrown  out: 
'Have  you  not  lately  dined  with  the  king?  Where  did  this 
conversation  take  place,  and  did  you  ever  mention  it  to  any 
person  before  ? '  It  happened  that  Captain  Briggs  had  men- 
tioned it  before  ;  and,  as  to  the  charge  of  dining  with  the  king 
at  Portsmouth,  it  appeared  that  Captain  Briggs,  commanding 
the  guard-ship  there,  in  common  with  all  the  other  officers^ 
paid  his  respects  to  his  majesty.  Such  were  the  attempts 
made  on  the  other  side  to  attack  the  veracity  of  a  witness  who 
did  not  state  exactly  what  made  for  their  purpose.  He  (the 
Solicitor-General)  felt  the  utmost  reluctance  in  pressing  these 
matters  upon  the  house,  and  nothing  but  an  imperious  sense  . 
of  duty  could  compel  him  to  trouble  their  lordships  further*. 
It  was  now  near  the  hour  of  adjournment,  and  though  he  was 
anxious  to  confine  his, remarks  to.as  small  a  compass  as  pos- 
sible, he  was  still  afraid  that  he  must  make  a  considerable  de- 
mand on  the  indulgence  of  their  lordships." 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  Solicitor-General,  regarding  the  letter  of  Baron  Ompteda, 
remarked,  that  he  was  sure  his  learned  friend  meant  nothing 
harsh  or  offensive  to  the  counsel  of  the  queen.  What  had 
been  stated  by  him  regarding  the  letters  of  Ompteda  was 
founded  in  error,  and  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  concluded  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  instructors  of  the  Solicitor-General,  who, 
he  understood,  had  presumed — had  dared  to  say  (which  he 
trusted  after  this  denial  they  would  no  longer  do)  that  he  had 
possession,  and  knew  of  the  existence  of  those  letters  some  ' 
time  before  he  mentioned  them  yesterday.  He  did  not  know 
of  their  existence  until  yesterday  morning,  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  though  he  had  been  wrong  in  supposing  that  they 
only  reached  London  yesterday  morning.  They  arrived  at 
.Dover  for  the  first  time  at  half-past  eleven  on  Thursday 
night.  After  this  explanation,  he  concluded  that  no  one 
would  doubt  the  strict  accuracy  of  his  statement. 

The   Solicitor-General   said,  Whatever   my   learned 
friend  deliberately  states,  I  perfectly  believe. 

Mr.  Brougham  repeated,  that  the  assertions  of  the  Soli- 
citor-General had  only  proceeded  from  mis-ins  tructionf,  x°- 

The    house    adjourned   at    five    minutes    past    four    until 
Monday. 
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FORTY-FIFTH  DAY,— MONDAY,  OCTOBER  30. 

The  Solicitor-General  resumed  his  reply. — "The  first 
observations  which  he  should  make,  arose  out  of  that  singular 
walk  on  the  terrace,  and  the   still  more  singular  conduct  of 
Mr.  Craven,  as  connected  with  that  transaction.     It  had  been 
stated  that  her  royal  highness  was  seen  walking  on  the  terrace 
with  Pergami ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  cross-examination  by 
their  lordships,  Mr.  Craven  said,  he  did  not  observe  that  her 
royal  highness  and  Pergami  touched  each  other,  so  that  an 
impression  was  attempted  to  be  made  on  the   minds  of  their 
lordships,  that  he  saw  nothing  singular  in  this  transaction.     It 
^vas  impossible  to  reconcile  such  an  opinion  with  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Craven,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly  inexpli- 
cable,   if  that  opinion  were  well  founded.     If  he   observed 
nothing  but  the  ordinary  conduct  of  a  servant  towards  his 
mistress,  was  it  possible  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Craven  would 
fiave  remonstrated  with  her  royal  highness  as  he  had  done  ? — 
It  had  been   said  that  the  terrace  was  overlooked  by  the  ad- 
joining houses,  and  that  therefore  it  would  have  been  the  height 
of  folly  and  imprudence  in  her  royal  highness,    if  she  had 
walked  there  with  her  servant  in  an  improper  manner.     Look- 
ing, however,  through  the  whole  of  this  case,  and  viewing  it 
in  all  its  parts,  there  appeared  to  be   that  extraordinary  mix 
ture  of  caution  and  imprudence,  which  almost  always  exhi- 
bited itself  upon  occasions  of  a  similar  nature.     He  affirmed, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Craven 
with  any  other  supposition  than  that  suspicions  were  passing 
in  his  mind  that  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  would  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious  to  her  character. 

"  He  begged  leave  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the 
evidence  or"  Lord  Llandaff,  which  furnished  another  most 
striking  and  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  kind.  In  his 
examination  by  their  lordships  he  was  asked,  f  Can  your  lord- 
ship state  any  circumstance  which  has  impressed  the  name  of 
Pergami  upon  your  mind,  without  your  knowing  the  name  of 
any  other  attendant  at  table  ?  Pergami  was  a  very  singular 
figure,  and  I  knew  him  by  that;  I  recollect  him  by  his  figure; 
he  was  a  strong-looking  man.  I  never  asked  what  his  name 
was  ;  but  being  pointed  out  to  me  as  Pergami,  and  from  his 
figure,  I  did  not  forget  him;  I  recollected  him  afterwards 
from  that  circumstance/  Whence  could  all  this  arise,  but 
from  the  suspicions  operating  upon  the  minds  of  that  noble- 
man and  Mr.  Craven,  suspicions,  which  induced  the  latter 
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gentleman  to  give  such  extraordinary  advice  to  his  mistress  ? 
It  was  from  minute  circumstances  of  this  kind,  that  we  were 
enabled  to  deduce  the  truth  with  more  certainty  and  precision, 
than  from  circumstances  which  at  the  first  view  might  appear 
more  broad  and  striking.  He  now  begged  to  call  their  lord 
ships'  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay 
who  entered  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  about  twelve 
months  before  she  quitted  Naples.  In  that  short  period  of 
time,  many  remarkable  circumstances  occurred.  If  her  royal 
highness  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  were  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den at  Naples,  Pergami  was  selected  to  accompany  them  ;  if 
they  went  to  Civita  Vecchia,  Pergami  was  always  the  man  who 
attended  them.  If  her  royal  highness  chose  to  dine  in  pri 
vate  with  Lady  Charlotte  and  Wm.  Austin,  Pergami  was  the 
person  who  waited  at  table.  On  the  road  he  rides  as  courier.; 
and  such  was  the  extraordinary  condescension  of  her  royal 
highness,  that  she  takes  a  bottle  from  the  carriage,  hands  it  to 
Pergami,  and  after  he  had  drunk  from  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
receives  it  again  into  the  carriage.  [Mr.  Denman  suggested 
that  the  statements  of  the  Solicitor- General  might  be  more t 
accurate,  if  he  read  the  evidence.]  He  was  perfectly  ready 
to  read  the  evidence,  as  his  learned  friend  desired  it. — '  Piq 
he  afterwards  return  that  bottle  to  her  royal  highness?  I 
cannot  be  quite  positive  ;  her  royal  highness  and  J  had  taken 
our  refreshment  before  he  was  helped,  and  whether  he  re- 
turned the  bottle  to  the  carriage  or  not,  or  whether  he  threw 
the  bottle  away,  I  cannot  be  certain.' — '  Although  your  lady- 
ship is  not  certain,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  which  way 
was  it — did  he  return  the  bottle,  or  throw  it  away  ?  [  rather 
think  he  returned  the  bottle  to  the  carriage.' 

"After  what  had  been  stated  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
a  witness  called  by  his  learned  friends  in  support  of  the  cha- 
racter of  her  royal  highness,  could  their  lordships  entertain  a 
doubt  as  to  the  fact,  and  could  they  draw  any  other  inference 
from  it  than  that  a  connexion  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  un- 
accountable kind  existed  between  her  royal  highness  and  Per- 
gami ?  Her  ladyship  afterwards  quitted  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness,  and  she  was  asked  whether  she  had  not  said, 
upon  quitting,  that  had  it  not  been  for  an  anxious  desire  to 
assist  a  particular  individual  out  of  her  savings  in  that  service, 
she  would  have  quitted  the  service  long  before  ?  She  an- 
swered, *  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  when  I  said  that ;  and 
I  certainly  do  not  think  it  was  coupled  with  any  words  expres- 
sive of  an  ill  opinion  of  the  princess.  As  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, it  was  not  so.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  no  kind  of  recol- 
lection of  saying  that  no  woman  who  had  any  regard  for  her 
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reputation  could  remain  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  that  1  do  not  think  it  at  all  probable.'— So  that  her  ladyship 
admitted  the  probability  of  her  having  made  use  of  those 
terms,  in  stating  that  she  had  only  been  induced  to  remain, in 
her  royal  highness's  service  from  a  desire  of  assisting  a  parti- 
cular  individual.-rr-Such  was  the  evidence  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay,  and  she  was  the  only  lady  called  on  the  part  of  the 
defence  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  her  royal  highness.  It  was  for  their  lordships  to  say, 
looking  at  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  and  comparing  one  part 
of  it  with  the  other,  how  far  it  was  valuable  to  the  cause 
which  it  was  intended  to  support. 

11  Other  witnesses  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  speak- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness*— Sir  Wm.  Gell  and 
Mr.  Craven  had  also  spoken  in  favour  of  tire  character  of  her 
r0yal  highness,  but  to  what  did  their  information  portend  I 
rFhey  had,  to  be  sure,  opportunities  of  seeing  her  royal  high- 
ness at  the  public  dinners  which  were  given,  but  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  not  in  attendance  when  her  royal 
highness  dined  in.  her  private  apartment.  The  evidence  of 
Lord  Llandaff  and  Lord  Glenbervie  was  still  more  feeble. 
They  had  merely  visited  her  two  or  three  times.  Dr.  Holland 
had  been  also  without  the  opportunities  of  seeing  her  royal 
highness,  except  at  dinner  time,  and  could  form  no  estimate 
of  her  general  conduct.  Now,  what  appeared  on  the  other 
side  ?  It  was  not  so  much  to  what  had  been  produced  by  her 
royal  highness  as  to  what  had  been  withheld,  that  he  looked 
as  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  case  against  her.  Why  had 
not  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  been  called  ?  She  had  been  with  her 
royal  highness  during  her  whole  stay  at  Naples.  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  had  attended  her  royal  highness  at 
Genoa,  and  followed  her  to  Milan.  Why  had  she  not  been 
called  ? 

"  The  learned  counsel  then  referred  to  the  authority  of  the 
chief  judge  who  presided  upon  the  trial  of  Thistlewood,*  who 
laid  it  dpwn  in  summing  up,  that  as  the  prisoner  had  it  in  his 
power  to  adduce  evidence  to  prove  that  certain  conversations 
stated  by  Adams,  the  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
had  not  taken  place,  if  that  statement  were  untrue,  the  non- 
production  of  such  evidence  must  operate  in  prejudice  of  his 
cause.  But  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  sanctioned  the  doctriue,  which 
had  been  maintained  by  himself  and  his  learned  friend,  and  he 

*  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Trial  of  Thistlewood  and  the  other 
Conspirators,  published  by  T.  Kelly. 
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had  no  doubt  that  that  doctrine  would  be  duly  regarded  by 
their  lordships  on  looking  at  the  various  allegations  in  the 
evidence  for  the  bill,  which  might  have  been  contradicted  if 
they  were  false,  but  which  were  left  quite  untouched  by  the 
other  side.  The  omission,  however,  to  adduce  such  evidence 
was  not  the  only  defect  in  the  conduct  of  the  cause  against 
the  bill ;  for  what,  he  would  ask,  had  been  done  by  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  other  side  ?  Nothing  but  to  give  some  little 
intelligence  of  a  short,  insignificant  portion  of  time.  Mr. 
Hownam — what  had  he  done  for  her?  He  declared  that 
there  had  been  nothing  degrading  in  her  conduct ;  but  how- 
were  their  lordships  to  estimate  the  evidence  of  a  man,  who 
said  it  was  no  degradation  to  a  princess  to  sit  with  her  seivant, 
who  was  in  the  dress  of  a  courier — a  splendid  dress,  he  said, 
to  give  a  colour  and  propriety  to  this  delicate  intercourse^ 
But  two  other  witnesses  had  been  called  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  her  royal  highness's  conduct — Vassali  and  Olivieri ! 
two  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Buonaparte.  What  a  delicate 
selection ;  would  it  not  have  been  more  dignified  in  her 
counsel  not  to  have  called  a  single  witness — to  declare  that 
they  had  so  perfect  a  dependance  upon  the  character  of  their 
royal  mistress  as  to  scorn  to  call  evidence  in  support  of  it  ? 
Why  were  not  ladies,  who  were  most  competent  to  speak  to 
such  subjects,  brought  forward  to  testify  to  the  general  con- 
duct and  manners  of  her  royal  highness?  Not  one  lady  had 
been  adduced,  excepting  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  to  shew 
how  the  queen  conducted  herself  while  absent  from  this 
country.  The  Marchioness  Sangrati  was,  indeed,  stated  to 
have  arrived  in  this  country,  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  queen,  and  yet  that  lady  was  not  ad- 
duced. What  was  the  natural  inference  from  the  non- 
production  of  such  evidence  ?  Upon  this  branch  of  the  ease 
indeed,  his  learned  friends  must  feel  that  there  was  a  most 
serious  defect  in  their  evidence. 

"  The  learned  gentleman  next  begged  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  testimony  of  Majocchi.  With  respect  to  those 
instances  in  which  he  had  been  met  by  distinct  contradictions, 
they  were  of  the  most  frivolous  description.  It  was  said  that 
Majocchi  had  sworn  that  there  was  a  secret  stair-case,  com- 
municating between  the  rooms  of  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  back  stair-case,  which 
also  communicated  with  other  apartments.  The  difference 
was  merely  a  nominal  one,  and  nothing  could  be  more  futile 
than  to  attempt  to  build  upon  it  an  objection  to  the  credibility 
of  this  witness,  on  substantial  points.  It  had  been  stated,  "as 
another   contradiction  to   the  testimony  of  Majocchi,    that 
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although  he  had  frequently  at  Naples  waited  at  the  table  of 
Uer  royal  highness,  when  Baron  Ompteda  dined  there,  he  had 
sworn  that  he  did  not  recollect  the  Baron  Ompteda's  dining 
with  her  royal  highness  before  she  came  to  the  Villa  Viliani. 
When  Ompteda  dined  with  her  royal  highness  at  Naples,  he 
was  only  one  of  parties  which  were  numerous;  and  how  was 
a  servant  in  Majocchi's  situation  to  be  expected  to  distinguish 
particularly  one  visitor  from  another  ?  When  the  Baron  dined 
at  the  Villa  Viliani,  he  was  a  solitary  guest,  and  it  was  natural 
enough  that  on  that  occasion  he  should  take  a  hold  on  the 
recollection  of  Majocchi. 

"  An  attempt  had  likewise  been  made  to  contradict  Ma- 
jocchi by  the  evidence  of  Carnngton,  who,  according  to  the 
eulogy  which  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  had  passed 
upon  him,  had  been  born  a  gentleman.  Born  a  gentleman  ! 
How  did  that  phrase  apply  to  a  man,  who,  having  the  offer  of 
being  placed  in  the  respectable  rank  of  an  officer,  which 
might  have  opened  his  way  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state, 
and  have  rendered  him  a  companion  for  any  individual  in  the 
land,  declined  that  offer,  and  became,  in  preference,  the  servant 
of  another  ?  Was  such  a  choice  consistent  with  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  a  gentleman?  But  it  had  been  said 
that  he  declined  it  because  he  was  poor,  and  had  no  friends 
who  could  maintain  him  in  a  manner  becoming  such  a  station. 
What  would  a  gentleman  have  felt  on  such  an  occasion  ? 
He  would  have  said,  '  Whatever  be  my  poverty,  I  will  en- 
deavour by  the  most  honourable  conduct,  by  the  utmost 
frugality,  and  by  the  strictest  attention  to  my  duty,  to  make 
amends  for  it — I  will  maintain  my  independence — I  will  show 
myself,  though  poor,  worthy  of  my  station  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
fortune,  will  command  the  respect  of  my  associates.'  Such, 
indeed,  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman — and 
such  would  have  been  his  determination  rather  than  to  con- 
descend to  become  the  valet  of  Sir  William  Gell.  In  this 
manner  did  all  the  applauses  which  had  been  lavished  on  the 
witnesses  in  defence  of  her  majesty,  and  all  the  abuse  which 
had  been  poured  out  upon  the  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  bill, 
vanish  into  thin  air,  when  closely  investigated. 

"  After  these  remarks,  he  proceeded  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  Carrington's  story.  It  related  to  a  conver* 
sation  respecting  something  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
Villa  Viliani  some  two  years  before.  And  first,  it  was  stated 
to  have  occurred  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  it  was  stated  to  have 
occurred  in  the  court-yard  ;  so  that,  when  it  was  thoroughly 
sifted,  it  appeared  to  be  no  better  than  a  mere  fiction.  But, 
before  their  lordships  gave  weight  to  Carrington's  evidence  as 
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contradicting  Majocchi,  he  wished  their  lordships  to  recollect 
that  Carrington  contradicted  himself;  and  that  he  was  positive- 
ly contradicted  by  Sir  J.  Beresford.  He  should  refer  them 
to  the  minutes,  because  it  was  material  to  mark  the  exact 
words  of  the  question*.  It  was  true  that  Sir  J.  Beresford 
had  given  him  the  character  of  an  excellent  sailor :  he  might 
have  been  so,  but  certainly  he  had  not  conducted  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  entitled  to  credit  in  this  case,  much 
less  to  overturn  the  credit  of  another.  There  was  another 
fact  to  which  he  wished  to  call  their  lordships'  attention.  It 
appeared,  from  Carrington's  evidence,  that  another  person 
was  present  during  this  conversation  with  Majocchi,  and  who 
had  not  been  called  to  support  his  assertions.  What  excuse 
could  they  plead  for  not  producing  at  the  bar  the  other  indivi- 
dual who  was  present  at  the  conversation?  Did  not  their 
failure  to  produce  him  show  that  they  believed  Carrington's 
story  to  be  untrue  ?  A  great  deal  had  also  been  said  about 
the  phrase,  '  Non  mi  Ricordo,'  of  which  Majocchi  had  made 
such  frequent  use.  A  more  courtly  phrase  had,  however, 
been  employed  by  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  'Non  so/ 
which  meant  exactly  the  same  thing.  Of  neither  of  them, 
however,  did  he  complain.  If,  upon  looking  on  the  other 
side  they  found  that  persons  of  whom  he  wished  to  speak  with 
respect,  persons  of  high  station  and  distinguished  character, 
did  not  speak  always  with  decision,  but  sometimes  said  that 
they  did  not  recollect,  when  examined  upon  facts  which  they 
could  not  possibly  have  forgotten — if  they  found  .that  those 
persons  could  not  satisfy  thsmselves  with  their  recollections, 
but  refused  to  swear  to  them  positively,  what  argument  could 
be  legitimately  urged  against  Majocchi's  testimony,  if  it 
appeared  that  bis  memory  had  failed  him  upon  facts  of  a 
comparatively  trifling  importance,  and  from  whom  the  phrase 
of  *  Non  mi  Ricordo'  had  only  been  more  frequently  extracted, 
because  his  cross-examination  was  longer  ? 

"  Another  point  to  which  he  must  implore  their  attention, 
was  this — His  learned  friend,  Mr  Brougham,  in  order  to 
show  the  influence  under  which  Majocchi  was  acting,  asked 
him  several  questions  about  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  a 
large  house,  which  had  pilasters  before  it,  and  sentinels  at  the 
gates,  thereby  intimating  that  he  had  been  at  Carlton-house. 
Why  did  he  not  ask  him  at  once  whether  he  had  been  there 
or  not  ?  It  turned  out,  at  last,  that  he  had  been  there,  because 
he  was  going  abroad  as  a  courier  with  despatches  from  this 
government.     What,  however,  did  this  visit  prove?     That  he 

*  See  the  evidence. 
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had,  whilst  there,  been  introduced  to  a  person  who  did  o'ot 
understand  his  language,  and  of  whose  language,  in  return,  he 
was  quite  as  ignorant.  Ho  would  now  beg  their  lordships' 
particular  attention  to  the  questions  put  to  Majocchi,  about 
Camera.  Now  he  should  have  supposed  that  Camgra  would 
have  been  called  to  contradict  this  conversation. 

"He  begged  leave  here  to  advert  to  something  that  fell 
from  Dr.  Lushinglon  on  the  subject  of  a  judgment  given  by 
Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  '  JLoveday  v.  Loveday/  to  which 
he  (the  Solicitor-General)  had  on  a  former  occasion  calier1 
their  lordships'  attention.  His  learned  friend,  Dr.  Lushifigion, 
bad  also  stated  with  great  confidence  that  there  was  no  instance 
01  a  bili  of  divorce  being  passed  where  the  female  was  above 
45  years  of  age.  It  would  be  found  that  no  later  than  in  the 
year  18 16,  in  the  caus'e  of  '  Barlow  v.  Barlow/  in  the  Arches 
Court,  the  plaii>tiff  had  succeeded,  although  the  female  was 
4f3  years  of  age.  He  stated  this  merely  to  show  their  lord- 
ships how  carefully  they  ought  to  sift  the  facts  stated  by  hisx 
learned  friends  before  they  relied  on  them. 

"It  was  not  his  intention  to  go  at  length  into  the  evidence 
of  Demont ;  but  there  were  two  points  on  which  her  credi- 
bility was  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  and  on  which  he  should 
therefore  address  a  few  words  to  their  lordships.  She  stated 
that  her  royal  highness  returned  early  from  the  opera,  but  Sir 
W.  Gell  said  it  was  late  before  she  returned.  Sir  W.  Gell 
said  that  he  suffered  much  from  his  infirmity  while  standing 
behind  her  royal  highness  during  the  opera,  and  that  it  struck 
him  that  it  was  very  late.  But  look  at  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Craven  :  he  said,  '  I  should  think  it  ended  rather  later  than 
usual.'  And  their  lordships  were  to  destroy  the  evidence  oi 
Demont  on  this  ground.  .The  other  point  was  the  dress  worn 
at  the  masked  bail.  Demont  did  not  say,  in  any  part  of  her 
evidence,  as  far  as  he  could  discover,  that  the  dress  worn  by 
her  majesty  was  indecent ; .she  merely  described  the  dress 
worn  on  tliat  occasion,  as  their- lordships  would  find  in  the 
minutes.  These  were  the  two  facts  relied  on  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Demont's  evidence,  and  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
dwell  longer  on  them. 

"  It  was  impossible,  when  talking  of  Naples,  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  change  which  took  place  in  her 
majesty's  situation  after  quitting  that  place.  At  Naples  she 
was  surrounded  by  respectable  persons,  belonging  to  her  own 
or  her  adopted  country — such  as  Lady  C.  Forbes,  Lady  C. 
Lindsay,  Sir  VV.  Gell,  <the  Hon.  K.  Craven,  and  Capt.  Hesse. 
In  general  she  was  found  afterwards  surrounded  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner.     Her  dame  d'honneur  was  the  Countess 
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i,  whose  maimers  had  been  described  as   not  very  fasci- 


nating ;  and  the  other  persons  of  her  suite  were  Schiavini, 
Vassali,  Olivieri,  and  various  persons  of  the  same  description, 
most  of  them  ex-officers  of  the  armies  who  had  served  under 
Buonaparte.  For  a  daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
also  the  sister  of  a  Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  was  an  extraor- 
dinary selection  of  attendants.  It  was  strange  to  select  men 
who  had  served  in  the  armies  which  had  overthrown  the  do- 
minion of  her  father — which  had  insulted  and  triumphed  over 
her  father  and  her  brother — that  brother  who,  having  sworn 
that  he  would  never  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  avenged 
those  injuries,  was  at  that  moment  marching  to  oppose  this 
army.  Yet  these  were  the  individuals  whom  a  daughter  of 
Brunswick  selected  as  her  associates,  withdrawing  herself 
from  the  society  of  all  the  English  in  her  neighbourhood. 
How  was  this  to  be  explained  ?  Could  it  be  accounted  for  in 
any  other  way  than  by  referring  it  to  that  dominion  which  was 
exercised  over  her  mind  and  faculties  by  Pergami  ?  This  could 
not  have  been  a  voluntary  influence.  But,  in  order  to  account 
for  ail  these  things,  they  were  told  that  her  majesty  had  been 
forced  into  exile  and  banishment,  and  arguments  had  been 
built  on  the  supposed  truth  of  that  statement.  Leaving  this 
country,  however,  was  her  own  voluntary  act.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  proposition  came  from  herself,  and  was  assented 
to,  and  merely  assented  to,  by  the  individuals  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  And  yet  their  lordships  were  told  that  all  resulted 
from  this  banishment. 

"  In  an  early  stage  of  this  inquiry,  appeals  had  been  made 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  to  the  conduct  of  that  mo- 
narch. These  appeals  were  then  thought  sufficiently  high  for 
the  purposes  of  this  defence ;  but  at  last  the  names  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Henry  VIII.  became  familiar  to  people's  minds. 
A  higher  stimulus  was  then  thought  necessary  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  a  later  stage  of  the  proceeding,  his  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Denman),  whom  he  had  long  known,  and  whose  cha- 
racter he  loved  and  admired,  thought  fit  to  say,  that  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  in  all  ages  of  either  the  ancient  or  the 
modern  world,  he  knew  of  no  parallel  to  this  proceeding  uu 
less  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  in  the  worst  period  of  her  history, 
and  under  the  worst  and  most  infamous  of  her  sovereigns. 
Her  majesty  had  been  represented  to  stand  at  present  in  a 
situation  similar  to  that  in  which  Octavia  was  placed.  Now 
how  could  he  answer  that  allegation  but  by  showing  in  what 
situation  Octavia  did  stand  f  Octavia's  father  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Nero ;  her  brother  had  been  murdered  by  JN I  ero  in 
her  presence.     S'     '  -'self,  as  virtuous  and  spotless  an  iiidivi- 
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dual  as  there  was  in  the  world,  was  accused  of  a  criminal  in- 
tercourse with  her  slave.  There  was,  however,  no  semblance 
of  truth  in  that  charge ;  she  had  never  advanced  that  slave  to 
honours— had  never  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him.  Yet, 
without  evidence,  she  was  convicted  and  sent  into  banishment. 
What  then  took  place?  A  monster  who  had  been  employed 
by  Nero  to  murder  his  mother,  Agrippina,  was  applied  to  to 
murder  Octavia.  The  confession  was  made  on  oath,  and  the 
proofs  of  it  were  taken.  Her  veins  were  opened  ;  but,  as  they 
did  not  discharge  quite  enough  of  "blood,  she  was  thrown  into 
a  vessel  filled  with  warm  water ;  and  her  head  was  afterwards 
cut  off,  and  sent  to  Rome,  to  Nero.  (A  Peer. — {  To  Pop- 
paea.')  That  was  to  Nero.  When  he  had  heard  this  compa- 
rison made,  his  blood  thrilled  with  horror,  and  he  hardly  knew 
where  he  was,  or  who  was  speaking. 

"  What  would  his  learned  friends  say,  if  he,  in  answer  to 
the  argument  founded  on  the  boldness  of  her  majesty  in  com- 
ing forward  to  meet  the  charges  against  her,  were  to  quote  the 
address  of  Silius  to  the  wife  of  Claudius,  when  endeavouring 
to  excite  her  to  the  commission  of  treason  : — Insontibus  in- 
noxia  consilia ;  Jlagitiis  manifestis,  subsidium  ab  audacia  pe- 
tendum  ?'  He  would  not  have  dared  to  make  any  allusion  to 
the  history  of  this  period,  if  he  had  not  found  these  words  in 
almost  the  same  pages  that  had  been  quoted  by  his  learned 
friends;  nor  did  he  wish  these  words  to  be  considered  appli- 
cable to  her  majesty,  for  in  neither  case  did  he  believe  there 
was  the  slightest  resemblance. 

"  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  bails  at  the  Barona, 
and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  go  at  large  into  that  part  of  the 
subject.  He  would  only  request  their  lordships  to  recollect 
where  those  balls  took  place — at  her  royal  highness's  residence 
at  the  Barona — and  that  no  persons  of  rank  were  found  attend- 
ing them  but  Coraccia,  the  ex-prefect  of  Como,  and  his  wife. 
This  was  extraordinary,  when  it  was  recollected  that  the^ Ba- 
rona was  at  the  very  gates  of  Milan.  Referring  again  to  what 
passed  at  Villa  d'Este,  acting  with  her  own  servant,  dancing 
on  a  stage  before  200  people,  did  appear  to  him  to  be  indi- 
cations of  something  like  a  degradation  from  her  majesty's 
rank  and  station.  Again,  as  to  what  was  said  of  the  exhibi- 
tions of  Mahomet,  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  the  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  this  bill  had  been  met ;  and  con- 
tended that  Majocchi  ought  to  be  believed  because  none  of 
ihe  servants  who  were  alleged  to  have  seen  the  exhibitions  of 
Mahomet  had  been  called.  His  learned  friends  had  not 
touched,  or  but  very  slightly,  on  the  transactions  «at  Villa 
d'Este ;  and  here  he  would  observe,  that  his  learned  friends, 
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instead  of  calling  witnesses  from  the  Villa  d'Este  to  contradict 
the  facts  alleged  there,  went  to  Pesaro  for  witnesses,  to  prove 
what  was  not  done  at  Pesaro. 

"  He  next  begged  to  direct  their  lordships'  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Galdini.  This  man  had  gone  up  stairs  at  this 
house ;  he  had  suddenly  opened  the  door,  had  seen  her  royal 
highness  and  Pergami  sitting  upon  a  chair  or  a  sofa,  Pergami 
having  his  hands,  one  round  the  neck  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  the  other  upon  her  breasts.  These  circumstances  having 
occurred,  the  witness  withdrew,  as  every  man  under  his  cir- 
cumstances naturally  would  do.  What  was  there  of  impro- 
bability, then,  in  his  account  ?  But,  if  it  were  untrue,  his 
learned  friends  had  the  means  of  contradicting  it.  Another 
witness,  upon  whom  no  comments  had  been  ventured  by  his 
learned  friends,  was-Galli,  who  spoke  to  the  affair  at  the  inn 
of  Barlisina,  where  he  was  a  waiter.  He  said,  '  The  com- 
pany bad  gone  into  the  second  room.  I  went  to  go  and  clear 
the  table,  and  I  saw  the  baron  holding  an  arm  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  princess,  and,  at  the  moment  that  I  was  going 
into  the  room,  I  saw  the  baron  give  her  a  kiss ;  but  I  did  not 
enter,  for  they  told  me  immediately  to  go  away/  He  was 
asked  who  was  present  on  an  occasion  he  had  just  adverted 
to  ;  and  he  replied  about  eight  or  ten  persons — Capt.  Vassali, 
the  Professor  Mochetti,  an  Englishman  whom  he  did  not 
know,  and  others.  Every  word  he  had  uttered  upon  this  sub- 
ject, consequently,  might  have  been  contradicted  by  any  one 
of  the  individuals  so  present.  Were  they,  then,  to  reject  this 
evidence  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  which  had  been 
assigned  by  Dr.  Lushington. — namely,  that  he  was  waiter  at 
an  inn  in  Barlisina  ?  There  was  another  fact  which  well  de- 
served to  be  noticed,  he  meant,  relative  to  the  statement  made 
about  the  busts  at  the  Villa  Brandi.  A  person  came  there, 
it  seemed,  to  take  one  bust  of  her  royal  highness,  and  another, 
at  the  same  time,  of  Pergami.  These  two  busts,  when 
finished,  were  placed,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Sacchi,  in 
the  room  of  Pergami.  Any  witness  at  Pesaro  might  have 
contradicted  that  circumstance.  Their  lordships  could  not 
but  draw  their  inference  from  such  facts  as  these,  all  tending, 
as  they  did,  to  one  conclusion — that  conclusion  upon  which 
the  institution  of  the  present  proceeding  rested. 

"He  should  weary  their  lordships  if  he  went  farther  into 
this  evidence ;  and  he  would  therefore  satisfy  himself  by  di- 
recting their  attention  generally  to  what  took  place  during  her 
royal  highness's  residence  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  There  their 
lordships  would  find  the  parties  living  together  in  the  utmost 
familiarity ;    walking  arm-in-arm  together,  like  husband  and 
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wife ;  going  upon  the  lake  together  in  a  canoe ;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  her  royal  highness  sitting  upon  a  bench  with  Per- 
gami,  and  pulling  him  down  upon  it  again,  when  he  had  risen 
to  walk  away;  and  a  great  variety  of  facts,  to  many  of  which 
it  was  not  his  intention  more  particularly  to  allude,  after  the 
sifting  which  the  whole  case  had  undergone.  But  he  must 
beg  to  advert  once  more  to  the  transactions  at  Catania.  The 
house  would  recollect,  that  Pergami's  room  was  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  her  royal  highness  on  the  other  ;  and  the  little 
Victorine  also  slept  in  the  same  room  with  her.  Now  it  was 
distinctly  sworn  by  Demont,  that  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
when  she  came  up  stairs,  finding  her  royal  highness  had  re- 
tired, and  she,  Demont,  not  having  been  called  to  dress  her 
royal  highness,  according  to  usual  custom,  the  room-doors 
being  closed,  she  in  the  middle  of  the  night  heard  the  cries 
of  the  child  Victorine,  and  the  Countess  Oldi  endeavouring  to 
pacify  her.  Demont,  rising  at  her  usual  hour,  aboat  nine 
o'clock,  remained  till  ten  in  her  own  room.  Before  she  re- 
tired, her  royal  highness  came  out  of  the  adjoining  room — that 
occupied  by  Pergami — with  her  two  pillows  in  her  hand,  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  into  her  own  room.  The  moment  her 
royal  highness  saw  Demont  she  started,  as  naturally  she  might 
do,  with  surprise.  Now,  if  that  evidence  was  not  disproved, 
and  this  case  was  proved,  could  his  learned  friends  contend, 
for  a  moment,  that  it  was  not  clear  and  distinct  evidence  of 
an  adulterous  intercourse  during  that  night  ?  Such  was  the 
conclusion  to  which,  he  thought,  every  man  must  arrive  on 
this  point.  The  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  defend,  at 
some  length,  the  character  of  Demont's  testimony,  which,  he 
contended,  was  in  no  way  impeached  by  the  variation  it  con- 
tained relative  to  the  fact  of  her  half-sister's  having  been  pre- 
sent or  absent  on  the  occasion  just  mentioned.  She  only 
deposed  to  the  best  of  her  recollection. 

"  He  then  quoted  Mr.  Brougham's  pledge  to  bring  forward 
Mariette  as  a  witness,  and  went  on  to  argue  upon  the  singula- 
rity of  her  being  withheld,  and  the  expediency  of  her  being 
produced,  if  her  majesty's  counsel  had  no  fear  of  the  truth 
coming  out.  Mr.  Brougham  had  asserted  that  she  was  quite 
a  gratuitous  witness,  and  came  forward  solely  out  of  a  desire 
for  the  justification  of  her  royal  mistress.  No  satisfactory 
reason  had  been  assigned  for  the  withholding  of  her  ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  other  side  to  assign  one.  If  she  was 
not  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  Demont,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  man  to  doubt  Demont's  story.  The 
Countess  Oldi  would  be  a  competent  witness  to  prove  pre- 
cisely the  same  facts.     The  Countess  Oldi  might  have  proved 
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that  her  royal  highaess  was  not,  during  the  whole  of  the  night, 
out  of  the  room  which  was  occupied  by  her.  This  negative 
might  have  been  established  by  two  witnesses,  neither  of  whom 
had  his  learned  friends  ventured  to  produce  at  the  bar,  though 
they  both  ought  to  have  been  confidently  called,  in  order  to 
disprove  Demont's  story.  But  his  learned  friends,  by  their 
conduct,  had  admitted  that,  in  fact,  that  story  could  not  be 
disproved;  and  thus  had  afforded  the  strongest  possible  con- 
firmation to  the  testimony  of  the  witness.  Never  was  a  case 
more  strongly  established.  Here  was  ample  evidence,  not  dis- 
proved on  the  one  side,  and  none  offered  on  the  other  side  to 
disprove  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  her  royal 
highness  and  Pergami  had  taken  place  at-  Catania — an  inter- 
course of  which  no  reasonable  man  could  entertaiu  a  doubt. 
'c  "  The  learned  gentleman  went  on  to  notice  the  case  at  Tu- 
rin. There  the  witness  told  their  lordships  that  he  saw  Per- 
gami coming  out  of  the  room  of  her  royal  highness  in  his 
night-gown  and  stockings,  having  no  other  part  of  his  dress 
on.  There  was  scarcely  a  fact  which  might  not  have  been 
contradicted  or  proved  by  the  Countess  Oldi.  She  entered 
(according  to  the  case  of  the  counsel  for  the  bill)  into  the 
service  of  her  royal  highness,  for  the  absolute  purpose  of 
assisting  this  illicit  correspondence.  In  the  whole  course  of 
these  transactions,  it  resulted  from  the  evidence  that  such  was 
the  position  of  the  Countess  Oldi,  owing  to  the  disposition  of 
the  apartments,  that  she  might  have  disproved  every  case 
which  was  charged. 

<l  The  Solicitor-General  then  reviewed  the  evidence 
of  Barbara  Kress,  which  strongly  corroborated  the  last  testi- 
mony he  had  quoted.  This  witness  swore  distinctly  that  she 
saw  her  royal  highness  in  the  bed-room  of  Pergami,  sitting  on 
that  bed,  in  a  way  which  had  been  so  often  described.  It  was 
suggested  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  might  have  been  not  the 
princess,  but  the  Countess  Oldi.  If  so,  nobody  so  well  as  the 
Countess  Oldi  could  have  disproved  the  fact ;  and  if  it  was 
not  so,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  person  must  have  been 
her  royal  highness. 

"  While  they  continued  at  the  house  at  Carlsruhe  there  oc- 
curred a  fact  of  the  strongest  and  most  peculiar  character. 
He  alluded  to  the  cloak  which  was  found  in  the  bed  of  Per- 
gami, delivered  to  one  of  the  servants,  and  afterwards  worn  by 
her  royal  highness.  No  explanation  had  been  given  of  this 
circumstance  ;  no  witness  had  been  called,  by  the  other  side, 
for  this  purpose,  nor  was  any  explanation  afforded  by  his 
learned  friends.  These  two  facts,  last  mentioned,  materially 
supported  and  corroborated  each  other;  and  they  threw  a 
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light  upon  the  rest  of  the  case.  Judging  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  he  thought  their  lordships  could  not  enter- 
tain a  serious  doubt  with  respect  to  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  His  learned  friends  had  complained  that 
they  suffered  greatly  by  the  absence  of  the  Baron  d'Eude. 
He  did  not  believe  they  had  suffered;  but  he  had  as  much 
right  to  say  that,  as  the  other  side  had  to  assert  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  d'JEnde  would  have  assisted  their  case.  The 
learned  gentleman  went  on  to  contend,  that  a  very  strong  case 
was  made  out  of  adulterous  intercourse  at  Carlsruhe  and  at 
Milan.  He  then  defended  the  conduct  of  Baron  Grimm  at 
Carlsruhe,  who  had  been  charged  with  '  running  about' 
(which  was  the  phrase  used,  merely  accidentally,  by  the  wit 
ness  who  had  deposed  to  this  part  of  the  case)  into  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  formerly  occupied  by  himself  and  then  just 
quitted  by, the  queen.  He  was  occupying  those  rooms  at  the 
hotel,  aiid  only  did  that  for  the  accommodation  of  her  royal 
highness  which  every  gentleman  would  do — he  gave  them 
up  to  her. 

**  The  learned  gentleman  then  said  he  could  not  leave  the 
case  without  referring  to  a  charge  which  had  been  made  of  a 
substraction  of  a  witness.  [He  then  entered  into  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  facts  relative  to  Rastelli's  disappearance,  as  they 
have  been  already  stated  in  the  examination  of  J.  A.  Powell 
before  the  house  ;  and  defended,  at  some  length,  the  character 
and  conduct  of  that  individual,  as  well  as  of  Col.  Browne.] — 
With  respect  to  the  Milan  commissioners,  he  must  say,  that 
no  evidence  had  been  adduced  against  them  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  slightest  impression,  or  to  inculcate  the 
smallest  belief  that  they  had  not  acted  with  the  strictest  pu- 
rity and  integrity. 

'.'  His  iearned  friends  at  the  other  side  had  complained 
throughout  the  case  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had , to 
contend  in  the  defence  of  their  illustrious  client,  of  the  dis- 
advantages they  laboured  under  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  a  clear  specification  of  the  charges,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  list  of  witnesses.  Had  his  learned  friends,  in  point  of 
fact,  these  difficulties  to  encounter  ?  Had  they  not  a  copy  of 
the  charges  ?  Had  they  not  a  list  of  witnesses— not  only  a  list 
of  the  witnesses,  but  also  complete  copies  of  the  whole  of 
their  evidence?  They  had  also,  after  receiving  this  know- 
ledge, a  long  interval,  named  by  themselves,  to  prepare  their 
defence ;  so  far  from  her  majesty  having  had  difficulties  to 
contend  with  from  the  course  which  the  proceedings  had 
taken,  never  was  there  an  accused  person  brought  to  meet  a 
charge  with   so  many  opportunities   suffered  in  her   favour. 
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He  rejoiced  that  such  was  the  case :  when  the  charge  was 
against  the  Queen  of  Britain,  every  facility  without  limit 
ought  to  be  extended  to  her  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
fullest  means  of  establishing  her  innocence.  With  such  a 
charge  he  knew  it  did  not  become  the  house  to  proceed  with 
precipitation,  nor  to  decide  Upon  suspicion.  They  ought, 
and  he  knew  they  would,  before  they  passed  the  bill,  make 
up  their  minds  upon  the  truth  of  the  charge  in  the  preamble 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt. 

"  It  was  for  their  lordships  now  then  to  say,  after  hearing 
attentively  the  whole  evidence  in  the  case,  whether  the  charge 
was  not  substantially  made  out  against  her  majesty.  He  and 
his  learned  friends  with  whom  he  acted  had  now  to  take  leave 
of  this  great  question,  and  the  long  and  tedious  and  painful 
labour  which  it  had  imposed  upon  them.  They  could  not, 
however,  do  so  without  acknowledging  the  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness which  they  had  invariably  received  from  their  lordships, 
and  which  in  no  small  degree  assuaged  and  mitigated  the 
pain  of  the  duty  they  had  to  discharge.  Never  came  a  cause 
mto  a  court  of  justice  attended  by  so  much  severe  anxiety  at 
its  entrance  and  during  its  progress  to  a  final  result.  Every 
passion  had  been  successively  applied  to  by  his  learned  friends 
in  conducting  the  defence  of  her  majesty.  They  had  indeed 
well  and  faithfully  discharged  their  arduous  duty  to  their  illus- 
trious client.  Of  their  mode  of  conducting  the  defence  he 
made  no  complaint ;  he  rather  rejoiced  that  such  great  talents 
had  been  exercised  in  behalf  of  a  Queen  of  England,  called 
upon  to  meet  such  a  charge.  His  learned  friends  had  indeed 
endeavoured  to  awaken  all  the  sympathies  and  passions  of 
the>r  lordships  for  their  client;  they  had  even  in  her  cause 
appealed  to  the  basest  of  all  passions — fear;  they  had  done 
so  too  to  the  peers  of  a  country  renowned  for  its  fame  and 
valour ;  to  them  they  had  ventured  to  appeal  to  so  base  a 
passion.  Their  lordships  had  been  told  that  they  would  com- 
mit an  act  of  political  suicide,  if  they  passed  this  bill ;  they 
were  again  told  by  one  of  his  learned  friends,  that  they  would 
pass  it  at  their  peril :  these  words  hang  long  enough  upon  his 
learned  friend's  lips  to  be  understood,  though  they  were  im- 
mediately after  affectedly  withdrawn.  He  was  astonished  at 
the  introduction  of  such  topics,  for  they  could  only  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  those  from  whom  they  proceeded.  He 
(the  Solicitor-General)  knew  well  that  their  lordships  would 
not  dare  to  be  unjust ;  at  the  same  time  he  knew  that  what 
justice  required  they  would  be  prepared  to  do,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  consequences.  It  was  not  here  alone  that  these 
artifices  were  resorted  to ;  the   same   course  of  intimidation 
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had  been  pursued  out  of  doors,  and  attempts  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  repeatedly  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
apprehension.  Even  the  name  of  her  majesty  had  been  pro- 
faned for  these  purposes ;  her  name  had  been  used  in  attacks 
against  all  that  was  sacred  and  venerable  in  the  constitution, 
the  sovereignty,  the  heirarchy,  against  all  orders  in  the  state. 
These  attacks  could  never  have  proceeded  from  her  majesty, 
though  made  under  her  sacred  name ;  they  sprung  from  those 
who  sheltered  themselves  and  their  dark  and  mischievous  de- 
signs against  the  state  under  the  shield  of  her  majesty's  name ; 
her  majesty  could  never  be  supposed  to  aim  an  attack  at  the 
constitution :  if  she  did,  it  might  hereafter  be  said, 

Capitolio 

Regina  dementes  ruinas, 
Funus  et  Iraperio  parabat. — 

If  their  lordships  thought  the  guilt  of  the  queen  clearly  esta- 
blished by  legal  evidence,  then  they  had  but  one  duty,  and  that 
was  to  pass  the  bill.  If  they  did  not  think  the  case  made  out 
by  legal  evidence,  then  and  then  alone  could  they,  in  the  fine 
language  quoted  by  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Denman),  say  to 
her  majesty,  f  Go  thy  ways  and  sin  no  more.'  If,  however, 
they  were  satisfied  by  bending  their  minds  to  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  looking  at  it  with  just  and  dispassionate  feelings ;  if 
they  saw  no  real  doubt  in  the  case,  then,  knowing  the  upright 
judgment  of  the  tribunal  which  he  had  the  honour  of  address- 
ing, he  was  sure  they  would  pronounce  their  decision  with  that 
firmness  which  became  their  exalted  station  and  upright  and 
dignified  character." 


BARON  OMPTEDA. 
Mr.  Brougham  then  requested  permission  to  address  their 
lordships  ;  he  was  quite  aware  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  now 
heard,  but  he  threw  himself  upon  the  house  for  permission  to 
explain  the  accidental  misstatements  of  his  learned  friend  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  was  most  anxious  to  inform  the  house, 
in  explanation  of  the  interposition  he  had  made  during  the 
pause  in  the  Attorney-General's  speech,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Baron  Omp'teda's  letters.  He  thought  this  evidence 
was  very  material  in  two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place, 
it'  most  distinctly  and  unequivocally  brought  home  acts  of 
agency  to  Francis  Baron  Ompteda,  by  whom  these  letters 
were  signed.  It  explained  away  the  whole  effect  of  his 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General's  observation,  that  of  the 
name  of  '  Baron  Ompteda  they  had  heard  so  much  and  seen 
so  little,'     It  was  singular,  but  so  the  fact  was,  that  he  should 
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have  got  these  letters  almost  at  the  instant  when  his  learned 
friend  was  in  the  act  of  commenting  upon  the  want  of  such 
testimony.  These  letters  fixed  an  agency  for  the  prosecution 
upon  the  Baron  Ompteda,  and  showed  him  to  be  perhaps  the 
least  scrupulous  of  all  the  agents  employed,  in  a  case  in  which 
so  few  scruples  were  observable.  These  letters  showed 
Ompteda  endeavouring  to  employ  a  police-agent,  with  the 
countenance  of  that  agent's  government,  to  seduce  two  of 
her  majesty's  servants  to  give  evidence  against  her.  Through 
that  police -agent  Ompteda  carried  on  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Demont  and  her  sister,  Mariette  Brun.  In  this  cor- 
respondence the  anxiety  of  Demont  was  apparent,  that  her 
sister  should  be  retained  in  the  princess's  establishment,  for 
what  purpose  their  lordships  might  easily  guess.  It  appeared 
from  these  documents  that  Demont,  through  the  means  he  had 
already  stated,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her  sister.  She 
carried  it  on  through  the  means  of  this  baron,  who  was  the 
Hanoverian  minister,  the  agent  of  Count  Munster,  and  the 
principal  person  in  that  system  of  foreign  diplomacy,  to  the 
machinations  of  which  their  lordships  owed  the  task  of  sift- 
ing this  unhappy  question.  It  would  appear  from  Ompteda' s 
letters,  that  it  was  not  only  Mariette  Brun  whose  assistance 
he  required,  but  also  Hieronymus,  of  whom  it  seemed  he  had 
even  ventured  to  form  hopes,  for  he  thought  he  might  be 
safely  trusted.  Colonel  Olivieri  he  also  wanted  :  he  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "  Can't  you  get  at  him."  He  afterwards 
writes — "  i  fear  she  has  recently  got  a  great  number  of  Roman 
persons  into  her  service  ;  I  should  be  very  curious  to  know 
their  names " — for  what  purpose  he  need  not  remind  their 
lordships,  when  they  looked  at  this  baron's  whole  conduct. 
And  all  this  was  done  with  a  rouleau  of  louis  in  his  hand  to 
carry  on  the  traffic.  These  letters  would  furnish  the  answer 
to  his  learned  friend's  questions  of — '  where  was  Hierony- 
mus ?'  'Where  was  Mariette  V  It  was  acts  like  these  of 
the  baron  that  involved  the  English  ministers,  in  a  case  to  the 
early  proceedings  in  which  he  believed  they  were  alien.  The 
case  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  conduct  of  this  Hanoverian 
agent,  and  it  was  most  material  that  the  letters  he  now  held 
in  his  hand  should  be  read  by  their  lordships.  Their  con- 
tents— 

The  Attorney-General. — "  My  lords,  I  object  to  the 
course  which  my  learned  friend  is  taking.  It  is  highly  irre- 
gular, after  the  case  is  closed,  to  proceed  this  way  in  reply." 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — "What  is  it  you  say,  Mr. 
Attorney-General?" 

The  Attorney-General  said  he  was  complaining  of  the 
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course  about  to  be  taken  by  his  learned  friend.  In  reply  to 
his  application  he  must  now  say  that  it  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary he  had  ever  witnessed.  If  he  (the  Attorney-General) 
had  ventured  to  make  such  an  application,  then  indeed  his 
learned  friend  might  exclaim — '  Is  this  a  court  of  justice  in 
which  such  an  application  is  made  ? '  His  learned  friend  knew 
the  inadmissibility  of  his  application,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  have  alluded  as  he  had  done  to  the  contents  of  a  supposed 
correspondence  which  he  knew  could  not  be  received  in  evi- 
dence. It  was  brought  forward  too  after  his  reply,  and  when 
the  case  as  to  evidence'  was  necessarily  closed.  He  imputed 
nothing  to  his  learned  friend,  who  had  fully  explained  the 
manner  in  which  the  letters  reached  him  ;  but  it  was  extraor- 
dinary that  others  should  have  kept  back  these  letters  until 
such  a  period.  His  learned  friend  had  not  said  one  word  of 
the  dates  of  the  letters,  or  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Mr.  Brougham. — "  O,  1  have  not  the  least  objection  to 
read  them  to  my  learned  friend." 

The  Attorney-General  resumed,  and  called  upon  the 
house  to  observe  the  adroitness  of  his  learned  friend,  who, 
when  asked  respecting  the  dates  and  superscription,  imme- 
diately volunteered  to  do  that  against  which  he  (the  Attorney- 
General)  was  entering  his  protest — namely,  to  read  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters — (A  laugh.)  He  begged  to  decline 
accepting  the  boon  tendered  to  him  by  his  learned  friend.  He 
hoped  he  should  not  be  caught  in  the  dexterous  attempt  made 
by  his  learned  friend.  He  contended  that  it  was  impossible 
these  documents  could  at  any  period  be  received  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Brougham  disclaimed  meaning  to  take  any  dexterous 
advantage,  as  it  was  called,  of  his  learned  friend,  in  proposing 
that  the  letters  should  be  read.  As  he  was  called  upon  for 
the  dates,  he  begged  to  say  that  one  was  dated  the  24th  of 
February,  1819,  and  the  other  the  6th  of  March  following. 
The  person  through  whom  they  were  addressed  was  the  direc- 
tor of  the  police  at  Pesaro,  for  the  Roman  government — a 
sort  of  agent  there  of  what  might  be  called  the  home  depart- 
ment.— (A  laugh.)  With  respect  to  the  comments  upon  the 
evidence  in  the  case  made  by  his  learned  friend,  he  should 
say  nothing,  as  he  knew  he  was  not  entitled  to  make  any 
reply.  These  letters  would  expose  the  whole  system  of  tamper- 
ing with  her  royal  highness*  s  servants,  and  explain  the  reason 
why  her  majesty's  counsel  had  not  called  the  witnesses  whom 
his  learned  friends  opposite  had  expressed  such  astonishment 
at  not  seeing.  They  knew  that  the  baron  had  been  tampering 
with  three  or  four,  and  how  did  they  know  that  similar  attempts 
might  not  have  been  made  with   respect  to  others  ?    It  was 
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therefore  natural  that  they  should  not  have  wished  to  call  Ma- 
riette,  and  they  now  found  that  their  anticipations  had  beers 
most  correct,  and  thai  if  they  had  called  her  she  might  have 
turned  round  on  them,  and  instead  of  being  their  witness, 
might  have  been  a  witness  for  the  other  side.  Now  he  con- 
tended that  the  letters  which  he  had  in  his  possession  afforded 
ample  proof  of  the  discretion  they  had  exercised  in  this 
respect — 

The  Attorney-General  submitted  to  their  lordships 
that  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Brougham  was  not  confining  him- 
self to  the  papers,  but  in  fact  replying  to  the  speeches  on  his 
(the  Attorney-General's)  side.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Brougham  maintained  that  he  was  replying  to  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the  Attorney-General  not 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  (Cries  of  No,  no,  from  several 
Veers.)  j.         j  ;,wobd 

The  Attorney-General  conceived  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  back  to  what  passed  before  ;  it  was  the  admis- 
sibility of  those  papers  to  which  (Mr.  Brougham)  should  con- 
fine himself. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  would  confine  himself  to  that.  In 
Carrington's  evidence,  their  lordships  would  find  the  follow- 
ing questions  :— 

"  Did  Majocchi  ever  tell  you  that  Ompteda  had  employed  some  one 
to  get  the  keys  belonging  to  the  princess  at  Como,_in  order  to  get  false 
ones  made  ?         He  did. 

*'  Did  Majocchi  ever  tell  you  that  if  the  princess  would  have  allowed 
him,  he  would  have  killed  him  like  a  dog  ?         He  did. 

"  Killed  whom  ?         Baron  Ompteda. 

"  DidJVIajocchi  state  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  very  ungrateful  after  he 
had  so  long  ate  and  drank  in  the  princess's  service  ?         He  did." 

So  far  there  was  evidence  of  Majocchi's  knowledge  that 
the  Baron  Ompteda  had  been  an  active  agent  in  this  business. 
There  was  also  evidence  of  Maurice  Credi's  confession  in 
the  presence  of  her  royal  highness. 

"  Did  Maurice  Credi  continue  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness 
after  you  saw  him  upon  his  knees?  He  continued  in  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness  as  far  as  Nuremberg,  on  the  journey  to  Vienna." 

Their  lordships  would  also  recollect  that  Rastelli  was  sent 
to  Credi,  and  they  must  remember  by  whom  he  was  accompa- 
nied, by  Mr.  Cooke,  the  head  of  the  Milan  commission. 
Mr.  Hownam  was  further  asked  before  whom  was  the  servant 
kneeling,  and  what  was  his  name  ;  and  he  answered,  "Be- 
fore the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  his  name  was  Maurice 
Credi/'  Now  this  Maurice  Credi  had  never  been  produced. 
He  (Mr.  Brougham)  cared  not  whether  he  was  in  a  Dutch 
fortified   town,   or   in   the  fortress  at  Milan,   or  in  the  garden 
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establishment — that  rural  retreat,  in  their  lordships'  neigh- 
bourhood, which,  though  not  strictly  a  fortress,  was  equally 
well  guarded ;  he  could  not  come  at  him  in  any  of  those 
places.  The  former  he  could  not  storm,  and  in  the  latter  he 
could  not  reach  him  by  any  civil  or  criminal  process  ;  but  if 
he  had  been  produced,  he  would  have  established  the  fact  for 
which  he  contended,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  As  it 
was,  he  maintained  that  there  was  fully  sufficient  matter  before 
their  lordships  to  admit  this,  and  he  now  asked  them  in  the 
name  of  public  justice  to  receive  the  papers  which  he  offered. 
He  had,  he  conceived,  said  enough  to  show  their  importance  for 
the  ends  of  justice  ;  and  as  the  question  now  was,  whether  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  should  pass,  ay  or  no,  they  were 
bound  in  strict  justice  to  admit  what  he  now  offered.  What- 
ever might  be  done  under  such  circumstances  in  the  courts 
below,  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  militate  against  his  case  ;  but 
grttht  that  it  would  be  there  refused,  he  contended  that  they 
could  not  be  refused  here.  If  their  lordships  proceeded 
upon  all  the  strict  rules  of  evidence,  could  they  convict 
under  (if  their  object  was  justice,  and  not  to  serve  a  party — 
iPthey  wished  for  truth,  and  not  the  ruin  of  an  individual) 
such  circumstances  as  those  before  them?  He  wished  to 
God  that  they  were  trying  this  case  upon  strict  law,  for  in  that 
event  it  would  be  impossible  to  affect  his  illustrious  client; 
but  they  were  engaged  in  legislating  upon  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  enacting  a  private  statute,  and  creating  an  ex-post 
facto  law,  which  was  to  destroy  his  illustrious  client  upon  such 
evidence  as  they  had  heard — evidence  did  he  say  ? — no,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  support  it     (Murmurs  within  the  bar.) 

The  Attorney-General  put  it  again  to  their  lordships 
whether  or  not  his  learned  friend  had  not  offered  those  letters 
for  the  opportunity  of  making  a  speech  in  reply  to  the  con- 
cluding addresses  of  the  counsel  for  the  bill  ?  With  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  which  Mr.  Brougham  alluded, 
he  (the  Attorney-General)  felt  no  alarm,  but  he  maintained, 
that  if  their  lordships  adhered  to  the  rules  they  had  hitherto 
followed,  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  ground  for  admitting  the 
evidence.  Jr[e  denied  also  that  what  had  been  said  in  the  evi- 
dence, with  respect  to  Maurice  Credi's  begging  pardon  of  her 
royal  highness,  was  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  production  of 
those  papers.  As  to  the  evidence  of  Carrington,  he  was 
called  to  contradict  Majocchi ;  but  whoever  heard  that  what 
lie  said  of  what  he  heard  Majocchi  say  respecting  another 
could  be  evidence  against  that  other?  He  then  submitted  to 
their  lordships  that  there  was  no  just  ground  laid  for  the  in- 
troduction of  these  letters,  though  he  repeated,  that  he  was 
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not  afraid  of  them  as  affecting  his  case,  if  they  were  pro- 
duced. He  could  not  conclude  his  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, without  complaining  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty's  counsel,  who,  when  they  found  themselves  pressed, 
had  resort  to  such  contrivances  as  the  present. 

Here  there  were  some  cries  within  the  bar  of  "  order  "  and 
"  adjourn." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  courts  below,  after  the  reply  was  heard,  the 
counsel  on  the  opposite  side  had  no  right  to  offer  any  obser- 
vations except  as  to  cases  quoted.  Counsel  generally,  when 
they  replied  to  cases,  diverged  a  little  to  the  reply  of  those  on 
the  other  side,  whenever  they  could.  He  did  not  say  that 
they  had  any  right  to  do  so,  or  that  it  was  strictly  just,  but 
it  was  generally  done.  With,  reference  to  the  request  of 
counsel  to  have  those  papers  received,  he  had  yet  to  learn 
what  connexion  there  was  between  those  letters  and  the  evi- 
dence of  Credi  or  Majocchi.  Credi  was  not  a  witness  before 
their  lordships  ;  and  as  to  Majocchi's  declarations  respecting 
him,  they  might  be  evidence  that  he  said  so,  but  they  could 
not  be  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  was  so  said. 
£  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  of  opinion  that  the  papers 
offered  by  counsel  ought  to  be  received.  What  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  proceeding,  were  their  lordships  aware  ? 
Was  it  of  English  or  of  German  origin  f  From  all  that  they 
had  heard  and  seen,  must  they  not  feel  that  there  were  strong 
proofs  of  German  agency,  and  that,  too,  agency  of  no  very 
little  activity,  which  might  be  traced  to  the  ministers  of  the 
King  of  Hanover,  and  running  parallel  with  the  inquiry  as 
connected  directly  with  this  country.  When  their  lordships 
saw  this,  and  when  they  found  that  evidence  was  offered  at 
their  bar  to  prove  subornation  of  witnesses  by  German 
agents,  in  addition  to  evidence  of  subornation  already  before 
them,  would  they  uphold  their  privileges  as  English  peers, 
or  be  the  instruments  of  the  King  of  Hanover?  If  their 
lordships  proceeded  to  a  final  deliberation  on  the  bill  without 
inquiring  into  this  apparent  conspiracy,  they  would  be  guilty 
of  a  total  dereliction  of  their  duty,  and  of  manifest  injustice  to 
the  illustrious  party  accused. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  now  put  the  questiou,  whether 
their  lordships  would  receive  the  papers  offered,  and  it  was 
carried  in  the  negative. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  expressed  his  regret  that  his 
noble  friend  (Lord  Carnarvon)  had  not  concluded  with  a 
motion  that  the  papers  offered  by  counsel  should  be  received. 
He  confessed  that,  when  he  saw  what  share  had  been  taken  in 
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this  affair  by  the  Hanoverian  minister,  he  did  suppose  that 
there  would  not  exist  a  wish  but  to  examine  farther  into  it. 
In  order  to  substantial  justice,  he  thought  those  papers  ought 
to  be  received,  and  with  that  view  he  should  conclude  by 
moving  that  the  papers  offered  by  counsel  should  be  admitted; 
and  he  should  take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  it. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack 
had  stated,  and  he  agreed  with  him  that  the  papers  offered 
would  not  be  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law.  In  that  case  the 
question  was  how  far  they  were  so  material  as  to  render  a 
deviation  from  their  usual  practice  expedient  ?  He  did  not 
think  so ;  and,  therefore,  however  reluctantly,  he  would  vote 
aganast  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  sorry  to  differ  from  his 
noble  friend  on  this  or  any  point,  but  in  every  view  which  he 
took  of  the  motion  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  complied  with. 
Their  lordships  were  not  then  sitting  merely  as  a  court  of 
justice.  Their  present  occupation  was  of  a  mixed  character. 
They  were  acting  at  once  as  judges  and  legislators.  He 
would  admit  with  his  noble  friend,  that  as  judges  they  might 
be  confined  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  law ;  but  could  they  as 
legislators  consider  themselves  bound  by  those  rules  ?  Would 
they  as  a  jury  pronounce  a  verdict,  where  they  knew  that  evi- 
dence was  at  hand  which  would  more  fully  explain  the  nature 
of  the  case  before  them  : — would  they,  he  asked,  come  to  a 
decision  without  going  into  such  evidence  ?  As  judges, 
they  might  perhaps  be  bound  by  rules  which  would  exclude 
such  evidence,  but  this  did  not  apply  to  them  in  their  cha- 
racter of  legislators.  Could  their  lordships  think  of  coming 
to  the  horrible  vote  without  hearing  what  was  offered  on  this 
most  important  subject  connected  with  the  case — could  they 
aid  the  haud  of  power  extended  to  crush  an  individual,  and 
then  shelter  themselves  under  their  mixed  characters  as  judges 
and  legislators  ?  He  hoped  for  the  sake  of  honour — of  jus- 
tice, they  would  not.  Let  them  recollect  that  the  eyes  of 
their  country,  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  at  this  moment 
fixed  upon  them  ;  and  without  shrinking  from  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  let  them  take  care  that  justice  was  done  to  the 
people  of  England — that- justice  was  done  to  the  illustrious 
accused  which  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  and  which  their 
country  expected  from  them.  He  concluded  by  declaring 
his  full  concurrence  in  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

Earl  Grosvenor  felt  regret  at  being  obliged  to  differ 
from  his  noble  friend  who  made  the  motion.  At  first  he  was 
induced  to  give  it  his  support,  but  when  he  recollected  that 
the  general  principle  upon  which  it  went  was  already  decided, 
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he  thought  it  better  that  it  should  not  be  urged  in  this  stage. 
At  another  time  it  would  be  the  subject  of  investigation,  and 
then  he  should  have  no  objectiou  to  enter  into  it  fully. 

Lord  Holland  sakl  he  wanted  not,  after  so  long  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  to  be  led  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  Hanoverian  ministers.  Those  however,  who 
proposed  to  say  content  to  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  like 
this,  were  bound  to  assure  themselves  that  it  had  been  brought 
forward  by  just,  legitimate,  and  constitutional  means. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  agreed  that  the  evidence  in 
question  was  not  admissible,  in  consequence  of  the  rule  which 
they  had  themselves  previously  laid  down.  But  it  was  one 
thing  to  say  that  the  evidence  in  question  formed  no  material 
part  of  the  inquiry,  and  another  to  say  that,  in  accordance  with 
this  rule,  they  were  prevented  from  receiving  it.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  this  circumstance  would  entitle  the  illustrious  person 
accused  to  a  favourable  consideration  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  but  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  negative  the  present 
motion. 

Contents  -----  16  J  Non-contents  - l45 

Majority  against  the  motion  -  >  -  129. 
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SECOND   READING   OF   THE   BILL  OF  PAINS   AND 
PENALTIES. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
from  the  opposition  side,  thus  addressed  the  house  : 

"  My  Lords — The  question  which  we  are  now  called. upon 
to  decide,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed  in  the  course  of 
this  proceeding,  the  only  question  on  which  you  are  now  to 
judge,  is,  whether  this  bill  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  read  a  se- 
cond time.  Suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  alterations  in 
it,  which  would  make  it  of  a  different  nature;  but  I  do  con- 
fess, that,  considering  the  practice  of  th«  house,  founded  as 
it  is  upon  sound  principles,  there  is  no  other  question  to  the 
decision  of  which  you  can  now  address  yourselves,  except  the 
question,  '  Shali  or  shall  not  this  bill  be  read  a  second  time/ 

"  My  Lords,  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  on  bills 
which  may,  in  some  respects,  be  likened  to  this  (1  mean  di- 
vorce bills),  is,  that  you  hear  the  proofs  of  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  bill,  you  hear  the  other  side,  and  then  the  in 
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dividual  who  has  the  honour  to  sit  on  the  woolsack,  retires 
from  the  table  to  the  woolsack.  If  he  be  of  opinion  that  the 
facts  alleged  are  true,  he  intimates  his  opinion  ;  if  any  noble 
lord  is  of  a  different  opinion,  he  declares  it ;  and  the  question 
is  discussed,  and  decided  by  a  divison,  if  necessary.  But  if 
there  is  no  noble  lord  of  a  different  opinion,  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  bill  is  read  a  second  time.  Upon  looking  into 
the  precedents,  I  apprehend  that  your  lordships  may  be  as- 
sured, without  my  stating  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  that 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  is  usually  postponed  ;  and  before  the 
question  is  put,  it  is  quite  competent  for  it  to  be  altered,  and 
you  will  find  instances  where  the  preamble  has  been  amended  ; 
and  you  may  also  amend  and  alter  the  enactments,  if  it  is 
deemed  expedient.  But  I  should  conceive  the  character  of 
the  principle  on  which  that  proceeds  is,  that  you  cannot  alter 
the  preamble  of  a  bill,  or  its  enactments,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mitigating  the  effects  .of  the  enactments  at  first  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

"  In  addressing  you  now,  my  lords,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak 
with  a  sincerity  that  distresses  me  extremely,  nothing  in  the 
world  would  induce  me  to  trouble  you,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  in 
the  situation  in  which  I  stand,  I  should  be  shrinking  from  a 
public  duty  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  retire  from  so  doing. 
There  are  many  considerations — many  indeed,  which  would 
have  induced  me,  I  am  sure,  not  only  to  withdraw,  but  not  even 
to  come  near  this  discussion,  if  I  did  not  feel  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  which  I  trust  in  God  is  a  right  one,  to  discharge 
it,  and  therefore  I  will.  I  take  the  liberty  also  of  saying,  that 
I  think  no  man  can  vote  for  a  second  reading  of  this  bill,  if  he 
does  not  think  the  substantial  parts  of  this  preamble  are 
proved.  I  state  it  as  my  humble  opinion — as  the  opinion, 
however,  which  must  govern  me,  that  unless  I  am  satisfied  an 
adulterous  intercourse  has  taken  place,  1  cannot  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill.  I  say  further,  I  do  not  think  any 
noble  lord  can  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  if  he  is 
not  so  satisfied.  Having  so  stated,  I  shall  now  refer  to  the 
evidence.  I  shall  not  go  much  into  detail  of  it,  because  there 
is  no  duty  imposed  on  me  to  what  is  called  '  sum  up  the  evi- 
dence ;'  but  my  duty  is  to  state  my  opinion,  and  in  that  state- 
ment to  refer  to  those  parts  of  the  evidence  on  which  that 
opinion  is  founded.  We  are  judges,  we  are  jurors ;  and  in  the 
discussion  we  are  about  to  enter  upon,  it  will  not  proceed 
upon  a  summing-up  of  the  evidence,  but  upon  the  ground  and 
principle  of  declaring  to  each  other  out  opinions,  and  discuss- 
ing the  ground  on  which  those  opinions  are  founded. 

[Here  his  lordship  attempted  a  justification  of  the  principle 
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of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  generally,  and  of  its  applica- 
bility in  this  case.] 

"  A  complaint  has  been  made,  that  in  the  progress  of  this 
proceeding,  the  defendant  has  not  been  furnished  with  a  speci- 
fication of  the  charges,  and  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  by 
which  those  charges  were  to  be  supported.  I  mention  this 
because  it  has  been  urged,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  omis- 
sion, the  party  or  person  accused  has  been  placed  in  a  situation 
of  difficulty.  Now,  my  lords,  I  say,  when  it  shall  appear  that 
any  such  difficulty  shall  have  existed,  it  is  your  duty  to  give  to 
the  party  accused  the  benefit  of  that  fact,  and  proportionably 
to  incline  in  her  favour.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  ought 
not  to  raise  a  difficulty  where  none  really  exists.  My  lords,  I 
ask,  in  what  way  possible  could  these  charges  have  been  so 
usefully  communicated  as  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  or  in 
what  way  could  the  list  of  the  witnesses  have  been  communi- 
cated so  effectually  as  by  producing  those  witnesses  at  your 
Jordships'  bar, — and  then  postponing  the  defence,  which  the 
party  accused  was  called  upon  to  make,  to  that  period  to 
which  that  party  might  choose  to  postpone  it  ?  I  am  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  immediate  cross-examination  of  a  witness 
may  be  desirable — and  with  regard  to  Rastelli,  I  have  already 
expressed  my  opinion.  But  then,  I  say,  that  the  loss  of 
immediate  cross-examination  is  greatly  compensated  by  the 
advantage  of  the  defendant  hearing  the  whole  of  the  charges 
against  her,  and  then  chusing  the  period  when  she  shall  be 
disposed  to  answer  it. 

"  My  lords,  in  this  case  it  seems  to  me,  that  you  are  bound 
to  attend  to  the  great  principles  of  British  justice— principles 
which  are  inseparably  connected  with  every  part  of  our  con- 
stitution,— You  are  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  to  consider 
the  accused  as  innocent,  until  proved  to  be  guilty.  It  is  your 
lordships'  bounden  duty  also  to  pronounce  the  party  innocent, 
unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  has  been  proved 
guilty.  My  lords,  you  are  likewise,  in  looking  to  the  nature 
of  the  evidence,  to  consider  the  difficulties  which  belong  to 
this  case.  My  lords,  you  will  recollect,  that  it  has  been 
urged  that  there  has  been,  or  may  have  been,  and  taken  for 
granted  that  there  has,  much  more  facility  with  respect  to 
those  who  produced  the  witnesses  in  support  of  this  bill,  than 
there  has  been  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
duce the  witnesses  in  answer  to  the  bill.  If,  my  lords,  you 
think  that  this  circumstance  has  existed,  in  that  ease  the 
accused  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  My  lords,  you  have 
likewise  again  to  look  at  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  witness  Rastelli.     These  charges  may  have  been 
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founded  in  mistake,  or  he  may  have  used  his  influence  to  in- 
duce particular  persons  to  give  testimony  at  your  lordships* 
bar.  If  your  lordships  think  the  charges  well  founded,  that 
is  a  circumstance  also  of  which  the  accused  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit ;  and  so  with  every  other  circumstance  which  shall 
excite  a  reasonable  and  just  suspicion  in  your  lordships'  minds 
as  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

u  But,  my  lords,  the  rule  by  which  I  have  formed  my  opinion 
is  this :  laying  aside  all  the  testimony  in  this  case  which  can 
be  suspected,  I  have  addressed  to  myself  this  question, '  Does 
the  unsuspected  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  supported  this  bill,  and  the  testimony  which  has  been 
given  in  answer  to  this  bill — -and  laying  aside  all  doubtful  evi- 
dence which  has  been  submitted  on  both  sides  entirely  out  of 
my  consideration,  I  ask  myself — '  does  the  evidence  which 
stands  unsuspected  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  uncontradicted 
by  that  called  in  the  defence,  taken  altogether,  sustain  the 
allegation  of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  or  does  it  not  ?'  It  is 
upon  the  view  of  the  case,  which  I  have  taken  in  this  way, 
that  I  shall  deliver  the  opinion,  which,  after  the  most  painful 
attention,  I  have  been  induced  to  form.  I  apprehend,  my 
lords,  at  least,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  you  look  to  one  or 
two  of  the  cases  or  circumstances  which  have  been  proved — 
if  you  look  to  the  circumstances  which  have  been  proved  by 
witnesses  beyond  suspicion,  and  to  whom  suspicion  has  not 
attached  during  the  whole  of  this  case — I  say,  my  lords,  if 
you  look  at  the  case  in  this  point  of  view,  that  it  does  appear 
to  me,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  that  you  cannot  draw  from  this 
evidence  any  other  conclusion  than  that  there  has  been  an 
adulterous  intercourse. 

"  With  respect  to  contradictions,  and  the  contradictions 
which  it  may  be  said  have  been  given  to  the  evidence,  it  has 
been  my  duty  very  frequently  to  consider  the  effect  which 
contradictions  may  have  in  summing  up  the  judgment,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  in  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
observation.  It  may  often  happen,  in  the  course  of  a  trial, 
that  circumstances  are  proved  which  may  have  no  effect  upon 
the  real  question  at  issue  ;  and  it  may  also  happen  that  facts 
are  alleged  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  party  to  contradict. 
But  in  cases  were  persons  are  called  who  speak  to  a  parti- 
cular fact,  other  persons  being  present,  and  no  contradiction 
is  given  with  respect  to  that  fact,  (those  persons  being  within 
the  reach  of  the  party  whose  interest  it  is  to  disprove  the 
fact),  then,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  circumstance  of  these 
persons  not  being  called,  amounts  to  a  tacit  admission  that 
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the  fact  so  charged  is  incapable  of  contradiction,     Now,  my 
lords,  give  me  leave  for  a  moment  to  lay  out  of  the  case  all 
the  evidence  which  has  been  called  in  support  of  this  bill — 
to  lay  out  of  the  case  the  evidence  of  Majocchi  and  Demont 
■ — (and  when  I  desire  that  these  persons  may  be  left  out,  I 
am  not  presuming,  iiot  meaning  to  admit,  that  both  of  these 
persons  may  not,  in  many  circumstances,  have  spoken   the 
truth) — but  lay  out  of  the  case  the  whole  of  this  evidence, 
and  travel  with  me  to  the   polacre.     Now,  my  lords,  who 
went  on  board  the  polacre  with  her  royal  highness  ?  "There 
were  Schiavini,   Heironymus,  Bronn,  the  Countess  of  Oldi, 
Carlino,   Camera,  and  William  Austin.     1  think  that  your 
lordships  will  feel  with  me,  that  if  we  were  trying  the  mere 
question,  whether  Pergami  and  the  princess  slept  under   the 
same  tent,  or  awning,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  on   the  subject.     If  that  were  the  mere 
matter  at  issue,  your  lordships  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding that  such  was  bevond  all  doubt  the  fact.     I  have  for- 
gotten to  mention  that  this  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
Flynn  and  Hownam,  as  well  as  by  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution, so  that  no  doubt  can  remain.     Now  with  respect  to 
the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  Paturzo  and  the  Captain, 
I  do  not  know  that  any  observation  has  been  made  on  it,  but 
with  respect  to  the    compensation  they  are  to  receive   for 
coming  he*e. 

"  As  to  the  pay  which  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo  are  to  receive, 
I  think  it  right  to  say  that  you  cannot  have  foreign  witnesses 
brought  to  yOur  bar,  without  dealing  with  them  differently 
from  the  manner  in  which  you  treat  your  own,  for  you  have 
no  compulsory  means  of  bringing  them  before  you.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  pay  them  for  their  time,  as  otherwise 
you  could  not  expect  them  to  come.  Witnesses  who  are  not 
foreigners,  can  be  compelled  to  attend  without  receiving  any 
remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  the  law  (I  will  not  say  whether 
wisely  or  not)  having  only  taken  care  of  physicians  and  lawyers 
in  such  a  case,  and  they  alone  can  claim  to  be  allowed  for  loss 
of  time.  Looking  at  this,  then,  give  me  leave  to  suppose 
that  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo  prove  the  fact  (I  put  it  as  an  hy- 
pothesis) that  the  queen  and  Pergami  slept  under  the  same 
tent  for  five  weeks — supposing  this  to  be  true,  how  easily 
might  they  have  been  contradicted  by  other  witnesses.  This, 
however,  instead  of  being  contradicted,  bas  been  confirmed  by 
Hownam  and  Flynn ;  and  not  only  have  they  confirmed  it,  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  proof  was  obtained  from  them  at  the 
close  of  their  testimony,  proves,  from  the  reluctance  with 
which   they  stated    the  fact,  how  important  it  was  iu  their 
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estimation.  If  Pergarai  had  not  reposed  with  the  queen, 
this  could  have  been  proved  by  every  one  that  I  have  named. 
Who  slept  below  while  they  were  on  board  the  polacre  ? 
Countess  Oldi,  the  servants,  and  all  the  persons  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  and  therefore,  as  they  have  not  been  called,  I  will 
ask,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  say  that  we  have  not  positive 
evidence  that  Pergami  did  not  sleep  below  during  that  five 
weeks  which  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  stated  him  to 
have  passed  under  the  tent.  It  is  to  be  sure  quite  a  different 
consideration,  whether  sleeping  under  th°  tent,  from  that  and 
various  other  circumstances  proved  by  unsuspected  witnesses, 
their  lordships  would  be  justified  in  drawing  the  inference, 
that  the  act  of  adultery  had  actually  taken  place.  Your  lord- 
ships, however,  will  feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  keep  in  mind 
what  has  been  sworn  to  have -v  taken  place  at  Aum,  and  you 
will  also  bear  in  recollection  the  measures  taken  to  secure 
the  contiguity  of  the  bed-chambers  of  her  royal  highness 
and  Pergami,  at  almost  every  place  which  they  visited. 

\t  In  the  circumstances  of  familiarity  which  have  been  sworn 
to,  there  is  no  proof  of  adultery,  but  as  these  may  seem  to  lead 
to  that  intercourse  which  the  parties  are  charged  to  have 
carried  on,  you  are  to  bear  them  in  mind,  as^well  as  all  the 
proofs  of  the  elevation  of  Pergami :  nor  are  you  to  confine 
your  view  to  the  elevation  of  Pergami  himself,  but  you  must 
look  to  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  all  the  individuals  of  his 
family.  Your  lordships  will  not  overlook  the  very  important 
fact  of  the  introduction  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  princess,  as  a  person  of  quality,  without  any 
of  the  suite  being  possessed  with  a  knowledge  of  her  being 
the  sister  of  Pergami.  The  introduction  of  this  person  was  a 
most  extraordinary  circumstance.  It  is  strange,  and,  in  my 
mind  it  is  a  strong  fact  against  the  accused,  that  the  Countess 
Oldi  was  thus  placed  in  the  intermediate  situation  which  she 
was  to  fill,  between  the  queen  and  Pergami,  with  this  caution 
and  concealment.  I  would  now  direct  your  lordship's  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  of  Gargiulo.  It  will  there  be  found,  that 
after  speaking  of  the  distribution  of  the  cabins  on  board  the 
polacre,  on  the  outward  voyage,  certain  alterations  were  made 
with  respect  to  the  cabins,  by  order  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  such  a  change  was  made,  that  the  queen  could  see  Per- 
gami in  his  bed  when  she  occupied  her's,  and  be  seen  by  him 
from  his.     This  testimony  has  not  been  disproved. 

"  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  part  of  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Flynn.  He  states  that  on  the  outward  voyage,  the  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  the  cabins  were  left  to  him. 
He  states  the  situation  in  which  the  different  persons  in  the 
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suite  of  her  royal  highness  slept  on  the  passage  out;  he 
knows  where  every  one  of  them  slept  on  that  voyage.  Now, 
I  say,  read  his  evidence  through  and  ask,  how  is  it  possible 
that  this  man  should  give  such  direct  evidence  on  this  subject 
on  the  outward  voyage,  and  yet  know  nothing,  or  nearly 
nothing,  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  voyage  home. 
Looking  at  this,  and  remembering  how  the  fact  has  been 
proved  by  other  witnesses,  can  any  inference  be  drawn  but 
one — namely,  that  the  parties  did  sleep  under  the  same  tent 
or  awning  together.  In  the  evidence  of  Hownam,  I  remark 
the  same  backwardness  to  speak  on  this  subject.  How  often 
was  he  asked  where  the  parties  reposed,  before  he  admitted 
that  the  queen  and  Pergami  slept  under  the  same  tent.  If 
there  existed  any  necessity  for  this,  to  account  for  it  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  the  accused,  would  not  these  gentlemen 
cognisant,  as  they  were,  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  given 
on  this  subject,  have  stated  it  to  the  house?  Jf  it  were 
necessity  that  dictated  such  an  arrangement,  and  that  necessity 
were  known,  how  came  those  witnesses  to  have  such  difficulty 
in  communicating  all  they  knew  on  this  subject  to  the 
house  ? 

It  has  been  positively  sworn  that  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami  had  been  seen  seated  on  a  gun  and  on  a  bench  on 
the  deck  of  the  polacre,  with  their  arms  round  each  other  and 
kissing,  and  this  has  not  been  contradicted.  Permit  me  to  say, 
unless  I  have  greatly  misunderstood  the  divorce  cases  that  have 
come  before  me  (but  few  such  cases  have  been  before  me  in 
the  lower  courts,  though  more  than  I  could  have  wished)  the 
adultery  has  always  been  inferred  when  there  has  been  proof 
that  the  parties  have  slept  together  in  the  same  place  for  five  or 
six  weeks.  The  whole  of  the  circumstauces  are  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  proofs  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  is  called  the  tempus  and  the  locum,  are  to  be  kept  in  view, 
it  being  always  remembered  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  the 
parties  have  been  seen  in  the  act  of  adultery,  but  whether,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  inference  does  not  necessarily  arise 
that  an  adulterous  intercourse  must  have  taken  place. 

"  If  you  look  at  the  evidence,  you  will  find  it  stated  that  the 
tent  was  lowered  by  day,  while  her  royal  highness  and  Per- 
gami were  under  it.  Gargiulo  was  asked  by  whose  directions 
this  was  done,  and  his  answer  your  lordships  will  remember 
was,  that  the  tent  had  been  lowered  by  directions  from 
Schiavini.  Now,  I  beg  to  ask,  if  the  evidence  of  Gargiulo 
and  Paturzo  ought  all  to  be  thrown  away,  in  consequence  of 
the  bargain  made  to  remunerate  them  for  coming  here,  when 
it  is  clear  that  they  could  have  been  so  easily  contradicted,  if 
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what  they  had  sfated  was  other  than  the  truth.  He  (Gargiulo) 
was  asked  who  gave  the  orders  for  lowering  the  tent  during 
the  day,  and  he  answers  Schiavini.  Did  Schiavini  give  such 
an  order,  or  did  he  not  ?  If  he  did  not,  why  was  he  not 
called  to  contradict  Gargiulo  ?  As  this  has  not  been  done, 
his  absence  must  be  regarded  as  tending  to  confirm  the  evi- 
dence of  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo.  Can  you  find  in  the  evidence 
any  fact  proved  that  made  it  necessary  for  the  tent  to  be  let 
down  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?  If  no  necessity  is  proved  to 
have  been  acted  upon,  what  could  be  the  reason  for  shutting 
up  the  tent  two  or  three  times  during  the  day,  and  of  their  re- 
tiring beneath  it  for  an  hour-  or  an  hour  and  a  half  together 
The  weather  at  this  time  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  calm — 
the  air  so  light  as  scarcely  to  ruffle  the  tide.  Then  where,  I 
ask,  could  be  the  necessity  for  thus  letting  down  the  tent 
during  the  day  ? 

"  I  cannot  consume  your  lordships  time  by  going  through 
all  the  evidence  ;  but  I  must  call  your  attention  to  facts  which 
could  have  been  so  easily  contradicted.  You,  I  ho-pe,  will 
turn  over  in  your  own  minds  what  has  been  statedwith  respect 
to  the  awning  or  tent  on  deck,  and  the  apartments  below. 
Why  were  not  those  who  slept  beneath  the  deck  called  ?  It 
was  said  their  nerves  are  too  delicate  to  meet  a  cross- 
examination.  This  excuse  for  their  non-appearance  your 
lordships  can  never  admit  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their 
not  being  brought  before  you.  It  is,  however,  right  to  state, 
that  the  circumstances  on  board  the  polacre  are  not  to  be 
taken  by  themselves. 

"  Your  lordships  will  give  me  leave  to  call  on  you  to  look 
a  little  at  the  case  at  Aum.  Allow  what  you  please  for  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  situation  her  royal  highness 
was  placed  in  at  the  time,  and  then  I  will  ask,  what  could 
possibly  induce  a  person  of  any  pretensions  to  character, 
having  one  tent  within  another,  to  have  a  man  to  repose  with 
her  in  the  inner  tent.  She  had  Theodore  Majocchi  on  one 
side,  and  Carlino  (who  has  not  been  called)  on  the  other.  She 
was  therefore  perfectly  secure  from  danger;  and  I  will  there- 
fore ask,  what  possible  occasion  could  there  be  for  Pergami 
being  taken  into  the  inner  tent  ?  Without  him  she  was  suffi- 
ciently protected,  for  here  there  was  no  tossing  of  the  sea — no 
heaving  of  the  ship  to  make  his  services  necessary. 

"  Then,  my  lords,  as  to  the  character,  the  merits,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  person  raised  to  such  pre-eminence  and 
consideration,  how  are  we  to  account  for  such  an  extraor- 
dinary promotion  ?  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
case  of  a   person   promoted  after  a  life  spent  in   labour,  in 
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fidelity,  and  in  the  meritorious  discharge  of  important  services, 
and  the  case  under  consideration.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
blessings  of  the  constitution  under  which  we  live,  that  the 
highest  situations  in  the  country  are  accessible  to  those  whose 
merits,  and  whose  talents,  render  them  worthy  of  .pre-, 
eminence.  But  that  view  of  the  subject  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  case  of  the  individual  alluded  to — who  has  not  only 
himself  been  raised  to  this  high  distinction,  but  every  member 
of  whose  family,  with  one  exception  only,  has  shared  in  the 
prosperity  which  has  attended  him.  Look,  my  lords,  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Craven,  and  Sir  William  Geli,  and  Sicard. 
Sicard,  who  gave  his  testimony  in  a  manner  which,  I  think, 
did  him  great  credit,  states  to  your  lordships  the  manner  in 
which  this  man  entered  her  majesty's  service,  and  the  nature 
of  the  advantages  he  was  taught- to  expect.  He  told  your 
lordships  that  Pergami  was  engaged  as  a  courier,  to  go  merely 
to  Naples,  with  a  promise  of  recommendation,  if  his  conduct 
was  approved,  but  nothing  more.  Mr.  Craven's  evidence  upon 
this  point,  was,  that  Pergami  was  told  he  might  hope  to  be 
promoted,  and  Sir  William  Gel!,  that  he  might  hope  to  be 
considerably  advanced.  But,  .my  lords,  was  this  all  that  hap- 
pened to  this  man — did  he  remain  in  that  state  of  humble  hope 
and  expectation.  I  ask  your  lordships,  whether  in  the  world 
there  was  ever  such  an  instance  of  promotion  as  this  case  pre- 
sents— where  the  whole  family  of  this  man,  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  his  wife,  is  raised  to  distinction  and 
affluence  ?  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  state 
of  things,  I  leave  your  lordships  to  judge. 

"  You  find  from  the  proceedings  in  support  of  the  bill  that 
there  are  eight  or  nine  witnesses,  every  one  Qf  whom,  with 
reference  to  the  facts  to  which  they  deposed,  remains  uncon- 
tradicted ;  and  there  is  no  impeachment  of  their  general 
character,  or  their  particular  conduct,  unless  you  act  upon 
bare  suspicion,  suggested  in  argument  and  observation. 
There  appears,  however,  in  point  of  evidence,  no  ground 
upon  which  you  can  safely  act  in  saying,  that  they  are  not  to 
be  believed.  Why,  then  these  witnesses  speak  to  acts  of  fami- 
liarity, which  undoubtedly  in  many  instances  may  exist, 
without  any  act  of  adultery  having  been  committed ;  but 
which  when  coupled  with  the  opportunities  afforded  for  the 
commission  of  the  act,  from  the  contiguity  cf  bed-rooms  and 
other  circumstances,  are  such  as  must  lead  the  mind  of  every 
man  of  plain  sense  and  common  understanding  to  the  irre- 
sistible conclusion  that  a  criminal  intercourse  had  taken  place. 
This  inference  must  always  be  drawn  under  such  circum- 
stances as  have  been  proved  in  evidence. 
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fi  But,  my  lords,  I  wish  to  know  why  is  not  Pergami 
himself  produced  ?  It  is  said,  he  cannot  be  produced.  That 
I  deny.  I  say  he  might  be  produced  ;  and  in  the  case  that 
has  been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  Major 
Hooke  was  produced.  My  lords,  you  have  had  cases  at  your 
lordships'  bar  where  the  adulterers  themselves  have  been 
called  to  prove  the  adultery.  Then,  I  ask  you,  what  are  you 
not  to  infer,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  every  member  of 
this  family,  and  of  all  other  witnesses,  to  prove  innocence,  but 
from  the  absence  of  a  man  who,  if  he  were  innocent,  has  im- 
posed upon  him  an  obligation  to  which  no  individual  was  ever 
before  subjected — an  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  all  the 
mighty  favours  he  has  received,  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
benefit  he  has  enjoyed — an  obligation,  of  a  nature  the  most 
transcendant,  to  come  before  your  lordships  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  his  illustrious  mistress  ?  If  then  he  might  come — 
and  if  he  has  this  powerful  obligation  pressing  upon  him  to 
come — I  ask,  why  he  did  not  come  ? 

"  There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
not  alluded,  and  to  which  I  do  not  mean  to  allude.  But,  re- 
ferring to  the  leading  features  of  the  case— referring  to  what 
occurred  at  Sinigaglia,  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  at  Trieste,  at 
Carlsrhue,  and  in  Catania,  and  attending  to  the  evidence  of  all 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  in  support  of  these 
leading  features — attending  to  the  acts  of  familiarity  proved, 
and  not  attempted  to  be  denied— attending  to  the  extraordinary 
promotion  of  this  man,  and  every  member  of  his  family,  with 
one  exception — and,  lastly,  attending  to  the  evidence  of  what 
occurred  on  board  the  polacre,  I  cannot  withdraw  myself  from 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  my  imperative  duty,  namely,  to  ex- 
press my  firm  belief  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  has  taken 
place.  I  express  this  opinion,  because  the  conclusion  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  case  stated  and  the  facts  proved, 
taking  lor  my  guide  that  principle  of  the  law  laid  down,  that 
the  circumstances  must  be  such  as  that  a  reasonable  and 
plain  man,  addressing  himself  dispassionately  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  cannot  doubt  of  the  guilt  imputed. 

"  One  word  more,  and  with  that  I  shall  close  what  1  have  • 
to  address  to  your  lordships.  As  to  what  has  passed  within 
these  doors  upon  this  case,  I  am  disposed  to  say  nothing; 
neither  will  1  take  any  notice  of  what  has  passed  out  of 
doors,  because  I  am  not  supposed  here  to  know  it — but  I 
will  say  this,  that  whatever  has  happened,  or  whatever  may 
happen,  I  will  do  my  duty  here  according  to  my  sense  of  duty. 
i  was  sorry  that  your  lordships  should  have  heard  at  your 
bar,  from  the  mouth  of  a  learned  advocate,  something  like  a 
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threat  as  to  the  consequences  which  might  follow  the  decision 
of  this  case  in  favour  of  the  bill.  Such  a  threat  I  am  per- 
suaded will  have  no  effect  upon  your  lordships  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  your  duty;  and  that  whatever  maybe  your  decision, 
you  will  feel  it  imperative  on  you  'to  be  just  and  fear  not/" 

Lord  Erskine  commenced  by  expressing  his  concur- 
rence with  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  that 
their  lordships  ought  to  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  great 
and  important  question,  which  then  occupied  public  attention, 
Avith  the  utmost  temper  and  impartiality.  "His  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  not,  however,  exhibited  the  best  specimen 
of  impartiality  which  he  had  recommended,  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  witness  at  Trieste,  he  had  believed  all  that  had 
been  sworn  by  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
and  had  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  all  that  had  been  deposed 
by  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  except  where  it 
related  to  the  rapid  rise  and  promotion  of  Pergami.  His 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  likewise  implored  them  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  any  extraneous  causes, 
but  to  despise,  as  unworthy  of  notice,  the  clamour  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  people.  On  that  point  he  could  not  agree  with 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  ;  for  the  question  on  which  they 
were  called  to  decide  was  not  a  judicial,  but  a  legislative  one. 
If  it  were  a  judicial  question  merely,  he  would  say  that  their 
lordships  ought  to  be  prepared  to  do  justice  at  all  hazards : 
they  ought  to  adopt,  as  a  rule  of  their  conduct,  fiat  justitia, 
mat  caelum.  But  though,  in  courts  of  justice,  the  popularity 
of  the  question,  the  opinions  of  the  people,  their  notions  of 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  particular  actions,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully disregarded,  still,  in  a  court  of  the  mixed  nature  which  he 
was  then  addressing,  where  they  were  assembled  partly  to 
judge  and  partly  to  legislate,  it  was  their  duty  to  consider  the 
effect  which  their  judgment  was  likely  to  produce  on  the 
nation  of  which  they  formed  so  distinguished  a  part. 

"  Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  late  majesty,  and  before 
her  royal  highness  was  apprized  of  the  commencement  of  this 
business,  he  had  been  of  opinion  that  her  name  had  been  im- 
properly struck  out  of  the  liturgy,  and  herself  unjustly  deprived 
of  the  prayers  of  the  church  by  the  agency  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  His  noble  and  learned  friend,  however,  seemed  to 
have  forgot  that  incident,  or  else  he  could  never  have  said 
what  he  had  said  upon  the  present  occasion — that  nobody 
ought  to  be  considered  guilty  before  they  were  proved  so— 
that  the  scales  of  justice  should  be  held  even — and  that  no 
opinion  ought  to  be  expressed  against  the  accused  previously 
to  the  time  of  trial.     The  bill,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was  a 
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measure  totally  unprecedented,  and  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  trusted  that  they  would  never  have  cause  to  repent  of 
the  precedent  which  they  had  established ;  for  how  did  the 
case  stand  ?  Certain  papers  were  sent  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  house,  with  the  papers  before  them,  came 
to  a  resolution ;  and  those  members  of  it  who  represented  the 
government  there,  agreed  in  the  resolution,  that  the  question 
which  they  were  then  debating,  the  inquiry  they  had  just  con- 
cluded, was  one  that  was  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people ;  and 
and  that  resolution  was  urged  on  the  grounds  that  contamina- 
tion of  the  public  morals  would  certainly  ensue  from  it. 
Were  then  the  people,  whose  representatives  had  concurred 
in  such  a  declaration  as  he  had  just  described,  to  be  condemned 
and  despised,  because  they  surrounded  their  lordships,  com- 
plaining ©f  Mie  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  their  queen, 
and  the  injury  which  had  been  done  to  their  morals  ?  When 
this  resolution  had  been  passed,  the  house  immediately  re- 
solved to  address  her  majesty  with  all  the  respect  due  to  her 
elevated  station  :  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  carry  up  that 
address,  and  an  individual  of  no  slight  weight  and  respecta- 
bility in  the  country,  formed  a  part  of  it.  Her  majesty  refused 
to  accept  the  address  of  that  house,  on  grounds  which  could 
not  be  questioned.  She  stated,  in  her  reply,  that  an  entire 
reconcilement  of  the  differences  between  herself  and  his 
majesty,  effected  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  on  principles 
consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  both  parties,  was 
still  the  wish  dearest  to  her  heart;  and  she  further  add.ed, 
that,  as  an  accused  and  injured  queen,  she  owed  it  to  the  king, 
herself,  and  to  all-  her  fellow-subjects,  not  to  consent  to  the 
sacrifice  of  any  essential  privilege. 

."  Now  he  asserted  that  by  that  answer  her  majesty  showed 
her  readiness  to  accept  any  terms  which  could  have  been 
offered  her  that  did  not  compromise  her  innocence  :  it  was 
therefore  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  have  restored 
her  name  to  the  liturgy,  from  which  they  had  so  unwarrantably 
erased  it,  if  they  wished  for  the  success  of  that  resolution  to 
which  they  had  voluntarily  become  parties  :  it  was  likewise 
their  duty  to  have  done  so,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  no 
prejudice  should  be  suffered  to  go  out  against  her  majesty 
until  she  was  proved  guilty  by  a  fair,  open,  and  impartial  trial. 
But,  instead  of  acting  in  such  a  manner,  they  had  perilously 
persisted  with  their  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  though  the 
other  house  had  clearly  shown  its  hostility  to  any  investi- 
gation ;  and  the  question  of  their  lordships'  deliberation  then 
was,  whether  they  would  read  it  a  second  time,  only  to  read  it 
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a  third  time,  and  send  it  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pass  it  ?  Could  they  be  weak  enough  to  expect  that  the 
House  of  Commons — which  had  declared  it  wouid  not  in- 
quire, much  less  impeach — wouid  calmly  submit  to  their 
lordships'  sending  down  to  them  a  bill  to  dishonour  them— 
a  bill  which  called  upon  them  to  rescind  a  vote  to  which  they 
had  formerly  come  almost  unanimously  ?  He  was  afraid  of 
the  consequence  of  the  two  houses  being  at  issue  on  this 
question. 

"  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  argue  that,  if  the  preamble 
to  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  were  proved,  an  impeachment 
would  have  lain  against  her  majesty.  Could  it  be  said  that 
adultery  committed  by  the  king's  wife,  beyond  the  seas,  with 
a  foreigner,  was  not  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  f  If  it 
was  not  so,  what  was  it  ?  It  had  been  stated,  that  it  was  upon 
a  long  adulterous  intercourse  their  lordships  were  to  decide. 
This  he  denied,  and  he  made  the  denial  in  the  face  of  all 
England.  This  intercourse  was  stated  to  have  been  carried 
on  for  a  series  of  years.  But  now  it  seemed  that  this  long- 
intercourse — all  those  indecent  and  disgusting  familiarities — 
were  put  out  of  the  question,  and  the  whole  confined  to  what 
occurred  on  the  deck  of  the  polacre:  so  that  all  those  licen- 
tious, scandalous,  and  disgraceful  acts  attributed  to  her 
majesty,  were  all  to  be  comprised  in  her  having  slept  under 
the  same  tent  with  her  chamberlain  ;  and  this  was  proved  by 
two  witnesses,  who  were,  in  fact,  no  witnesses  at  all,  which 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  find, 
if  he  went  back  to  the  evidence  which  bore  upon  this  part. 
Even  if  their  lordships  believed  the  account  of  sleeping  under 
the  tent,  where  did  that  prove  the  alleged  adulterous  inter- 
course ?  What  was  the  impression  with  respect  to  this  point 
by  those  who  spoke  of  it  I  The  fact  had  not  so  impressed 
itself  even  on  the  mind  of  Gargiulo — that  witness  who  came 
here  half  by  compulsion,  and  partly  to  get  a  reward  which  be 
never  merited — the  witness  Mho  came  to  receive  6,000  dollars 
had  the  impression  of  even  this  witness  borne  out  the  facts? 
He  would  not  say  that  what  one  man  or  another  thought 
would  be  evidence,  for  men  might  think  differently  on  such 
points.  But  though  the  question  on  this  case  had  been 
overruled,  the  answer  came  out  from  a  witness  (Hownam,  we 
believe)  that  the  sleeping  in  the  tent,  under  the  circumstances 
stated,  did  not  convey  to  him  any  impression  of  improper 
conduct. 

"  He  now  came  to  another  part  of  this  case.  (Here  his 
iordship  adverted  to  the  examinations  Of  witnesses  before  they 
were  brought  to  this  country,   and  to  the  abstraction  of  Has- 
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telli;  but  in  so  indistinct  a  tone  that  only  the  general  tenour 
of  his  remarks  could  be  collected  below  the  bar.)  We  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  he  did  not  impute  any  blame  to  parties 
lar  individuals,  for  to  examine  witnesses  beforehand  was  a 
constant  practice :  he  did  not  mean  to  condemn  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Cooke ;  but  if  it  was  an  angel  from  heaven  who  had 
been  engaged  in  this  business,  he  would  still  ask,  had  it  been 
properly   conducted  ?    He    contended   that   the    absence    of 
Rastelli,  at  the  moment  when  his  evidence  was  of  so  much 
importance,  was  a  circumstance   which  ought  to  have  been 
closely  examined,   and  their  lordships  should  have  had  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  it  before  they  went  further.    It  was  remark- 
able, that  notwithstanding  the  various  acts  charged  upon  her 
majesty,   and  the  number  of  witnesses  called  in   support  of 
them,  his   noble   and   learned  friend    (the   Lord-Chancellor) 
should    have  confined  himself  to   one.     Good   God !    if  he 
(Lord  Erskine)  were  engaged  in  a  case,  in  which  all  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  had  failed,  would  he  be  justified  in  continuing 
to  urge  it  ?  What  ground,  he  would  ask,  was  there  for  giving 
up  the  transactions  at  Naples  ?    It  was  admitted,  that  before 
her  royal  highness  went  to  Naples  her  conduct  was  unim- 
peachable.    There  her  first  criminality  was  said  to  have  taken 
place.     How  was  this  described  by  her  royal  highne.ss's  own 
attendants  ?  The  first  and  second  night  she  was  attended  by 
Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  K.  Craven.     Both  of  those  gentle- 
men came  home  with  her  the   second  night  at  a  late  hour, 
after  having  been  in  waiting  for  the  whole  evening.     Yet  with 
such  testimony,  which  could  not  be  doubted,  on  their  lord- 
ships' minutes,  what  had  the  woman  Demont   sworn — that 
woman,   who  was  contradicted   by  her  own  evidence,  as  he 
should  afterwards  show  ?    She  swore  that  her  royal  highness 
came  home  early,  that  she  appeared  agitated,  and  dismissed 
her  (Demont)  sooner  than  her  usual  time.     She  also  swore 
that  on  the  next  morning  the  small  bed  remained  unoccupied, 
and  that  the  large  one,  in  which  she  assumed  her   royal  high- 
ness slept,  was  quite  disturbed,  as  if  slept  in  by  two  persons. 
Now,  if  this  account  were   to  be  believed,  there  was  clear 
evidence   of   an  act  of  adultery.     How  then,  with   such   a 
strong  fact  before  him,  could  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)   have    abandoned   this    part   of  the   case? 
How  could  he  have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  though  this  woman 
was  one  on  whom  the  whole  case  was  said  to  depend  ? 

"Their  lordships,  however,  had  this  woman's  testimony  in 
support  of  the  adulterous  intercourse  before  them — this  cham- 
bermaid, who  had  been  the  unwilling  witness  to  so  many 
abominations,  to  such  disgusting  and  disgraceful  scenes,  to  all 
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the  filthy  circumstances  which  were  said  to  have  occurred  on 
board  the  polacre — and  with  all  this,  strong  as  it  must  have 
been  in  her  memory,  if  it  were  true,  what  was  the  account  of 
her  royal  highness  which  she  gave  in  her  letter  to  her  sister, 
whom  she  was  most  anxious  still  to  continue  in  her  royal  high- 
ness's  service  ?  She  says,  in  part  of  that  letter,  '  How  often 
in  a  numerous  circle,  whilst,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
animated  me,  I  enumerated  her  great  qualities,  her  rare 
talents,  her  mildness,  her  patience,  her  charity ;  in  short,  all 
the  perfections  which  she  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree ; 
how  often,  I  say,  have  I  not  seen  my  hearers  affected,  and 
heard  them  exclaim,  '  How  unjust  is  the  world,  to  cause  so 
much  uneasiness  to  one  who  deserves  it  so  little,  and  who  is 
so  worthy  of  being  happy !  '  In  another  part  of  her  letter  she 
advised  her  sister  to  imitate  her  (Demont's)  example,  and  not 
to  marry,  but  to  remain  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness 
as  long  as  she  should  please  to  keep  her.  This  was  the 
account  she  gave  of  the  woman  whom,  if  her  oath  was  to  be 
believed,  she  must  at  the  time  have  known  to  have  abandoned 
all  the  decencies  of  her  sex ;  and  yet,  knowing  this,  she  advised 
her  young  sister  to  remain  in  her  royal  highness's  service. 

"  Now  he  asked  their  lordships,  if  this  woman  had  given 
her  evidence  in  any  of  the  courts  below,  and  that  such  a 
document  was  afterwards  produced  in  her  writing,  would  her 
testimony  be  relied  on  for  a  moment?  But  her  account  was 
not  only  inconsistent  with  itself  and  with  her  former  declara- 
tions, but  she  was  directly  contradicted  by  others.  She  was 
directly  contradicted  by  the  witness  Martini  as' to  the  declara- 
tions respecting  her  royal  highness.  She  was  recalled,  and 
asked  whether  she  had  ever  made  any  declarations  of  her 
belief  that  her  royal  highness  was. surrounded  by  spies,  which 
she  denied ;  but  Martini  proved  most  satisfactorily  that  she 
had  made  such  a  declaration  to  her  in  the  presence  of  others. 
He  (Lord  Erskine)  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  reliance  a 
court  of  justice  would  place  on  the  testimony  of  such  a  wit- 
ness, if  not  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  and  that  of  an 
unimpeachable  character.  If  the  witness  had  only  contradicted 
herself  on  immaterial  points,  it  might  not  affect  her  general 
credit ;  if  her  contradictions  were  only  on  collateral  matters, 
she  might  be  believed  in  the  main  story.  This  was  the  case 
with  Lieut.  Flynn ;  he  took  notes  of  what  occurred  on  a 
voyage.  Those  were  first  written  by  another,  afterwards 
copied  by  himself,  and  then  written  out  by  a  third  party.  It 
was  upon  these  that  his  confusion  arose,  and  that  confusion 
was  increased  by  his  indisposition.  But  this  affected  no  ma 
terial  part  of  his  story.     Was  this  the  case  with  the  witness 
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Demont?  Was  it  only  on  trifling  points  that  ike  was  contra- 
dicted ?  Their  lordships  would  recollect  that  she  was  contra- 
dicted by  herself  and  others  on  matters  on  which,  if  she 
wished  to  tell  the  truth,  she  could  not  be  mistaken.  Her 
object  was  to  prove  her  royal  mistress  guilty  of  the  adulterous 
intercourse.  To  this  she  swore,  after  her  having  made  such 
declarations  to  the  contrary  as  he  had  pointed  out  in  her 
letter.  Here,  then,  she  was  directly  contradicted  out  of  her 
own  mouth,  and  their  lordships  knew  how  great  a  difference 
there  was  between  a  witness  contradicting  himself  and  being 
contradicted  by  others. 

'-  He  would  now  pass  from  this  witness,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  dead  and  buried  in  her  own  contradiction,  and  pro- 
ceed to  another  part  of  the  case.  Great  reliance  had  been 
placed  on  the  elevation  of  Pergami.  He  would  admit  (as  we 
understood  his  lordship)  that  if  the  indecent  familiarities 
which  were  alleged,  but  which  he  did  not  think  were  satisfac- 
torily proved,  had  taken  place,  that  elevation  would  become  a 
just  ground  of  suspicion ;  but,  even  admitting  them  for  a 
moment,  did  they  prove  the  guilt  with  which  her  majesty  was 
charged?  He  could  not  look  upon  the  elevation  of  Pergami 
in  the  light  in  which  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  viewed 
it.  Those  marks  of  distinction  conferred  on  Pergami  were 
certaiuly  marks  of  great  favour,  but  were  they  in  themselves 
proofs  of  her  majesty's  guilt?  Her  majesty,  it  was  said,  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  institute  the  order  of  St.  Caroline  (whether 
with  or  without  authority  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire),  and 
to  confer  the  first  rank  in  it  on  Pergami.  This  was  said  to 
have  occurred  on  her  royal  highness's  visiting  the  Temple  of 
the  Resurrection — and  certainly,  on  looking  to  that  circum- 
stance, he  took  the  fact  not  as  proof  of  guilt,  but  as  moral 
evidence  of  the  contrary.  They  had  just  then  visited  the 
spot  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  bled  for  mankind, 
and  in  commemoration  of  that  visit  her  royal  highness  insti- 
tuted the  order  with  which  she  invested  her  principal  attend- 
ants. Taking  into  consideration  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
cause  of  this  transaction,  he  thought  that,  instead  of  its 
affording  any  evidence  of  guilty  intercourse,  it  was,  in  his 
mind,  a  strong  proof  of  the  existence  of  directly  a  contrary 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  her  royal  highness. 

"He  now  came  to  the  evidence  as  to  what  occurred  on 
board  the  polacre — to  the  sleeping  under  the  awning  or  tent ; 
— and  here  he  would  observe,  that,  if  the  evidence  went  to 
show  any  instances  of  her  royal  highness  passing  from  her 
room  to  the  bed  of  Pergami,  it  would,  if  on  creditable  testi- 
mony and  unexplained,  be  presumption  of  guilt;  but  the  case 
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was  quite  different  on  board  the  polacre,  and,  of  course,  the 
same  presumption  could  not  follow.  When  first  the  parties 
went  on  board,  there  was  an  arrangement  of  the  beds,  which 
was,  on  all  hands,  considered  unobjectionable  :  afterwards 
that  was  partially  changed,  in  consequence  of  a  surgeon  com- 
ing on  board.  The  beds  were  at  this  time  below.  Now  he 
would  ask  their  lordships,  if  an  adulterous  intercourse  was 
sought  for  by  her  royal  highness,  would  she  not  have  conti- 
nued the  beds  below,  where  intercourse  of  that  description 
would  be  less  open  to  observation  ?  Instead  of  this,  what  took 
place  ?  Her  royal  highness  went  on  deck,  where  her  actions 
were  not  only  exposed  to  the  observations  of  her  attendants, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  whole  of  the  ship's  crew.  The  tent 
opened  on  the  deck ;  and,  besides,  there  was  an  opening  from 
below,  to  which  the  suite  had  access.  But  it  was  said  that 
her  royal  highness  was  attended  in  this  tent  by  a  male  attendant. 
Good  God !  was  that  circumstance  to  be  taken  as  proof  of 
adulterous  intercourse?  What  was  to  become  of  society  if  a 
woman  having  a  male  attendant  was  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
her  guilt  ?  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence  that 
women  were  attended  in  their  rooms  by  men,  and  also  men 
by  women;  but  who  ever  inferred  guilt  from  that  circum- 
stance,? Taking,  then,  the  whole  of  what  occured  on  board 
the  polacre — and  it  seemed  that  upon  the  tent-scene  the  whole 
case  was  rested — he  contended  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
which  could  support  the  statement  of  the  preamble.  If  the 
whole  of  her  majesty's  conduct  were  taken  together,  it  did 
not  amount  to  a  proof  of  the  preamble  ;  but  all  her  majesty's 
acts,  whether  of  '  private  or  public'  character,  had  been  aban- 
doned by  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  except  those  which 
took  place  in  the  polacre.- — (The  Lord  Chancellor  here  sig- 
nified his  dissent.) 

"  The  noble  lord  next  adverted  to  the  evidence  of  Majoc- 
chi,  which  he  said  was  positively  contradicted  in  most  mate- 
rial parts,  as  he  would  show,  independently  of  his  contradic- 
tions of  himself.  He  was  contradicted  with  respect  to  the 
ball  and  supper.  After  he  described  the  queen  as  having; 
passed  twice  through  his  room  to  that  of  Pergami,  he  denied 
at  first  there  was  any  other  passage  by  which  she  might  have 
gone.  [Here  his  lordship  read  some  of  the  questions  put 
to  Majocchi.] 

He  was  then  proceeding  to  notice  the  contradiction  given 
to  this  account,  and  to  contrast  Majocchi's  evidence  with  that 
given  by  Dr.  Holland,  when  his  voice  suddenly  ceased.  The 
pause  was  not  particularly  noticed  at  first,  as  it  appeared  as  if 
Lis  lordship  were  looking  over  the  minutes  placed  on  the 
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table  before  him ;  but  after  some  time  had  elapsed,  without 
resuming  his  speech,  some  of  the  peers  became  alarmed,  and 
rose  from  their  seats  to  proceed  to  his  lordship.  The  anxiety 
of  the  whole  house  was  now  aroused,  as  the  noble  lord  fell  for- 
ward on  the  table  in  a  senseless  state.  There  were  cries  of 
'  Open  the  windows,'—'  Some  water.'  The  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  evinced  the  greatest  concern,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  Lord  Erskine's  assistance.  They, 
with  the  assistance  of  Earls  Grey  and  Carnarvon,  Lord  Hol- 
land and  Mr.  Baron  Garrow,  raised  his  lordship;  but  his 
speech  and  colour  were  gone.  They  then  became  seriously 
alarmed,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  convey  him  out  of  the 
house.  The  attack  was  so  severe,  that  they  were  obliged 
literally  to  carry  his  lordship  out  of  the  house,  and  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  medical  aid  was  immediately  procured. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  his  lordship's  indisposition  would 
be  but  temporary,  and,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  be 
able  to  resume  his  speech,  the  house,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Lauderdale,  adjourned  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  (It  was  now 
a  quarter  past  12  o'clock.)  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  an 
hour,  Lord  Erskine's  indisposition  being  so  severe  as  to  pre- 
vent his  return,  the  house  resumed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  had  in  common 
with  their  lordships  to  regret  the  absence  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  whose  indisposition  had  compelled  him  to  quit 
his  seat.  But  he  could  not  permit  this  debate  to  go  further 
without  observing,  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  mistook 
what  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  meant,  when  he  said  that  he 
had  overlooked  many  of  the  points  in  the  case.  What  he 
meant  to  say  was  merely  this — that  in  the  points  and  cases 
upon  which  he  had  remarked,  he  saw  enough  for  his  own 
judgment :  as  to  the  rest,  he  had  left  them  unreasoned  upon, 
and  refrained  from  pronouncing  any  opinion  with  reference 
to  them. 

The  Earl  of  La  u  deed  ale  assured  their  lordships  that 
he  felt  almost  completely  overawed  by  the  nature  of  fcbe  mo- 
mentous subject  before  the  house.  He  knew  also,  that  in 
rising  so  soon  after  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Er- 
skine)  he  had  to  encounter  many  disadvantages.  The  noble 
lord  went  over  the  whole  of  the  evidence  with  much  ingenuity 
and  extraordinary  minuteness,  from  every  part  of  which  he 
deduced  inferences  unfavourable  to  the  queen.  He  even  con- 
sidered the  evidence  of  Majocchi  and  Demont  unimpeached 
in  their  material  parts,  and  expressed  himself  much  surprised 
that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  should  have 
_!ven   up  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses.     He  adverted  to 
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the  odium,  which  he  had  himself  incurred  out  of  doors,  by  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  these  proceedings,  and  denied  that 
he  had  any  views  upon  the  government  of  India.  He  consi- 
dered biils  of  pains  and  penalties,  not  only  a  part,  but  a  vala 
able  part,  of  the  constitution.  He  deprecated  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  expediency,  or  fear;  and  concluded  with  a 
zealous  exhortation  to  their  lordships  to  protect  the  morals  of 
their  wives  and  children,  by  finding  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Roskbery  would  not  give  a  silent  vote.  He 
regarded  this  bill,  if  it  should  pass,  a  measure  which,  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances,  would  inflict  on  their  lordships,  not 
only  the  indignation  of  this  country,  but  the  contempt  of  all 
Europe.  He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  give  his  decided 
negative  to  the  measure. 

Lord  Redesdale  declared,  that  the  impression  on  his 
mind  was,  that  this  case  was  more  fully  proved  than  any  case 
which  he  ever  remembered,  in  which  any  degree  of  contrariety 
of  evidence  was  apparent.  He  protested  that  he  believed 
both  Majocchi  and  Demont,  because  he  considered  them  to 
be  witnesses,  with  respect  to  whose  evidence  there  had  been 
sufficient  confirmation  to  induce  him  to  give  credit  to  their 
statements.  Bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  he  alleged,  were 
sometimes  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  did  not  believe  that  the  public  discontent  and 
public  feeling,  which  had  been  so  much  insisted  on  at  the  bar, 
really  existed ;  but,  if  it  did,  he  thought  their  lordships  were 
imperatively  called  upon  to  act  with  more  than  ordinary  firm- 
ness, and  ought  not  to  abandon  the  bill.  He  should,  on  these 
grounds,  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Adjourned. 



FORTY-SEVENTH  DAY,— FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  3. 

Earl  Grosvesnor,  in  an  able  and  energetic  speech, 
combated  all  the  views  which  had  been  taken  by  the  preceding 
speakers  in  favour  of  the  bill.  He  ridiculed  the  alterations 
which,  it  was  said,  might  be  made  in  the  bill,  as  if  they  were 
bound  to  no  specific  charge,  but  might  find  her  majesty  guilty 
of  fornication,  or  murder,  or  any  other  crime  that  they  might 
think  they  had  discovered.  After  taking  a  review  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  commenting  on  its  baseness,  his  lordship  thus  ad- 
verts to  the  subject  of  the  liturgy*  and  the  general  bearing  of 
the  case.    It  was  said  that  the  king  had  desired  the  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbury  to  attend  him  with  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  had  then  commanded  the  erasure  of  her  majesty's  name 
from  the  liturgy.  Whether  this  were  the  fact,  or  not,  he  had 
no  means  of  knowing  :  but,  if  he  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  sooner  than  comply  with  such  a  request,  he  should 
have  thrown  the  book  in  the  face  of  the  king  who  commanded 
him  to  do  an  act  which  was  equally  contrary  to  law,  to  huma- 
nity, and  justice.  If  he  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  sooner 
than  have  set  the  seal  of  office  to  such  a  command,  he  would 
have  dashed  the  seal  in  pieces  at  his  feet,  and  thrown  away  the 
trammels  of  his  office,  rather  than  submit  to  remain  any 
longer  a  part  of  an  household  administration  who  were 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  such  offices.  Their  lordships 
should  look  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  They  would  find  that 
nature  had  rendered  them  as  visible  in  the  physical  world,  as 
their  own  judgment  must  have  shewn  them  to  be  in  the 
moral  one.  They  had  read  in  Scripture  that  the  stars  would 
run  from  their  courses, — that  the  moon  and  sun  would  alter 
their  appearance.  When  the  Attorney-General  in  this  case 
levelled  (acting,  doubtless,  from  his  instructions — and,  so 
acting,  some  viewed  him  as  acting  innocently)  the  foul  barbs 
from  his  quiver  against  the  person  of  his  queen,  his  attack 
commenced  in  storms  ;  and  when  the  hour  arrived  for  her 
majesty's  counsel  to  make  in  her  behalf  their  unanswerable  de- 
fence, the  sun  emerged  in  all  the  blaze  of  his  brightness  from 
the  heavy  obscurity  of  an  eclipse.  Their  lordships,  in  looking 
at  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  must  see  that 
the  moral  clouds,  charged  with  thunder,  were  collecting  over 
their  heads  :  let  them,  therefore,  disperse  them  by  abandoning 
this  fatal  bill.  Then  indeed  their  moral  horizon  would  resume 
it  clearness.  Nothing  would  disseminate  wider  joy  than  such 
a  decision — a  joy  which  not  only  would  pervade  England, 
but  all  Europe.  It  would  be  felt  all  over  free  Spain,  and  the 
note  of  joy  would  be  prolonged  beyond  the  Pyrenees  ;  and 
Sicily,  now  become  free,  would  participate  in  the  gladness. 
Every  free  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  would  participate 
in  such  a  decision — they  would  hail  it  like  freemen  with  their 
greatest  triumph,  and  none  but  despots  and  their  slaves  would 
hang  their  heads  upon  such  an  occasion.  Above  all,  the 
freeborn  Englishman  would  rejoice,  because  the  hour  of  op- 
pression would  have  gone  by.  He  conjured  their  lordships 
to  recollect  the  prayers  which  they  offered  up,  each  morning 
of  their  sitting,  to  Divine  Providence,  to  guide  and  direct 
them  in  all  their  consultations,  to  remove  from  their  breasts 
"  all  prejudices  and  party  affections."  Why  did  they  so  invoke 
the  aid  of  their  Divine  Maker  ?    Why  ?    Because  the  all-wise 
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Being  knew  that  the  human  heart  was  deceitful.  He  conjured 
the  house  to  pause  before  they  adopted  a  bill  pregnant  with 
the  .worst  consequences.  He  conjured  them  not  to  let  the 
weight  of  such  a  measure  fall  upon  so  injured,  so  unquestion- 
ably persecuted  and  long-oppressed  a  woman.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  she  was  unjustly  treated,  aud  unsparingly 
persecuted.  He  implored  them,  therefore,  with  a  woman  so 
overwhelmed  by  unabated  suffering,  not  to  exhibit  to  their 
wives  and  daughters  the  sad  spectacle  of  oppression,  which 
she  must  present,  if  she  became  the  victim  of  this  bill.  He 
finally  implored  them  to  judge  this  measure  as. they  them- 
selves expected  to  be  judged,  when  their  functions  here 
ceased. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  must  vote  against  a  bill  attempted 
to  be  carried  against  what  he  must  consider  the  just  feelings 
of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  went  over  the  evidence 
much  at  length,  and  with  nearly  as  much  minuteness  as  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  arrived  at  similar  conclusions.  He 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  language  used  at  the  bar,  by  her 
majesty's  counsel,  that,  if  their  lordships  should,  on  such 
evidence,  give  their  verdict  against  her  majesty,  it  might  be 
their  last  decision. 

Earl  Grey  took  an  able  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject,  both  as  regarding  the  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced, 
and  the  principle  ot  the  measure  before  their  lordships.  He 
examined  scrupulously  every  part  of  the  evidence,  and  pow- 
erfully contended  that  no  guilt  was  made  out,  as  well  as  that 
no  state  necessity  existed  which  could  justify  so  extraordinary 
a  measure  as  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  in  this  case,  if  even 
criminality  had  been  proved.  He  replied,  with  much  force 
and  animation,  to  the  various  arguments  urged  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  by  Lords  Lauderdale  and  Donoughmore  : 
and  concluded  one  of  the  most  luminous  and  impressive 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  parliament,  by  giving  "  the  only 
vote  he  could  reconcile  to  his  honour  and  his  judgment;  and. 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  conscientiously  ai:d  fearlessly,  be- 
fore God,  pronounce — Not  Guilty." 

Thejfiarl  of  Liverpool  went  over  nearly  the  same  ground 
with  Earl  Grey,  deducing,  however,  opposite  conclusions 
from  the  same  facts.  He  repeated  the  assertions  and  in- 
ferences which  had  been  already  made  by  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General,  on  various  points  of  the  evidence ;  and 
alleged  not  only  ihat  there  was,  previous  to  embarking  on 
board  the  polacre,  suspicion,   but  a  moral  certainty  of  guilt. 
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The   usual   time   of  adjournment  having  arrived,   before  his 
lordship  could  conclude  his  speech,  the  house  adjourned. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  DAY,— SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  resumed  his  speech.  He  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  evidence,  which  regarded  the  scenes  on 
board  the  polacre,  and  at  Aum.  On  these  two  cases  he  felt 
no  hesitation  in  resting  his  belief  of  guilt.  In  his  opinion, 
they  amounted  to  a  full  judicial  proof,  though  not  perhaps  to 
a  complete  moral  conviction.  As  to  the  expediency,  or  the 
inexpediency  of  the  measure,  at  the  present  time,  they  should 
not  be  influenced  by  that  consideration.  If  they  believed  her 
majesty  guilty,  to  reject  the  bill,  on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
would  be  a  complete  acquittal,  and  thus  they  would  give, 
under  the  most  fatal  circumstances,  a  complete  triumph  to 
guilt.  If  their  lordships  believed  her  guilty,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  pronounce  her  so,  regardless  of  the  consequences 
that  might  follow.  The  vote  he  should  now  give  in  support 
of  the  bill  would  be  given  in  integrity;  in  a  desire  that  justice 
should  be  administered  in  mercy  ;  that  the  illustrious  personage 
should  not  be  visited  with  a  more  severe  punishment  than  the 
necessity  of  the  case  required ;  in  a  desire  that  complete 
justice  might  be  done  between  the  queen,  the  crown,  and 
the  country. 

Lord  A ed en  spoke  against  the  bill. 

Lord  Falmouth,  if  it  were  not  distinctly  stated  that  the 
divorce  clause  should  be  omitted,  would  vote  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Hareowby  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  though  one  of  the  secret  com* 
mittee,  who  recommended  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
queen,  was  of  opinion  that  to  read  the  present  bill  a  second 
time,  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  and  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest. 

Lord  Erskine  again  claimed  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  house  against  the  bill.  He  supposed  himself  a  judge, 
charging  a  jury  ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  entered  into  an  analysis 
of  the  evidence  to  show  its  utter  incredibility. 

Lord  De  Dunstanville,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  supported  the  bill. 

Lord.  Manners  considered  the  preamble  of  the  bill  to  be 
sufficiently  proved,  and  would  support  it  in  all  its  stages. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle   should  vote  not  only  for  the 
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second  reading  of  the  bill,  but  for  inflicting  on  the  queen  the 
full  penalties  which  it  enacted. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  began  by  severely  com- 
menting on  thS  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  cpuld 
permit  himself,  as  a  juror,  without  hearing  the  evidence  against 
the  bill,  to  come  to  a  decision  on  its  merits.  He  then,  in  an 
able  and  argumentative  speech,  proceeded  to  comment  upon 
the  case  generally,  and  to  state  his  reasons  for  voting  against 
the  bill.  Before  his  lordship  concluded,  the  usual  time 
of  adjournment  arrived. — Adjourned. 


FORTY-NINTH  DAY,  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  6. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  resumed  his  speech.  He 
commented  on  the  evidence  with  great  ability,  to  show  that 
there  was,  at  the  most,  nothing  beyond  a  bare  presumption  of 
guilt.  They  should  recollect  that  they  Were  now  passing  a 
law,  and  not  a  sentence;  that  they  were  enacting  a  punishment 
on  which  the  public  would  form  their  own  estimate.  Public 
opinion  already  said,  the  bill  before  their  lordships  would  be 
the  most  violent  application  of  a  most  violent  measure,  and  on 
a  bare  presumption,  that,  because,  five  years  ago  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  her  chamberlain  were  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  adultery  might  be  committed,  that  it  therefore  actually 
took  place.  He  entreated  the  house,  while  they  had  yet  time 
to  reflect,  to  pause  before  they  gave  their  assent  to  a  measure, 
the  existence  of  which  they  might  have  too  much  reason  to 
lament. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  felt  no  hesitation  in 
voting  for  the  bill. 

Lord  Howard,  as  the  preamble  was  not  indisputably 
proved,  could  not  give  his  assent  to  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Enniskillen  considered  the  evidence  so  sus- 
picious, and  involving  such  a  mass  of  contradiction,  that  he 
could  not  convict  any  person  upon  it. 

Lord  Calthorpe,  although  he  thought  the  queen  guilty, 
could  never  give  his  sanction  to  such  a  measure,  nor  would 'he 
vote  for  its  proceeding  one  step  farther. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Lord  De  Clifford,  Lord  Grantham, 
the  Earl  of  Blessington,  and  Lord  Gosport,  severally  opposed 
the  bill. 

The  Duke  of  Athol  briefly  supported,  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  opposed  it. 

Lord  G Renville  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  sup- 
ported the  bill. 
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Earl  Rosslyn,  in  aluminous  and  convincing  speech,  in  which 
lie  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Lord  Greiiville,  opposed  the 
second  reading. 

The  house  divided^-Contents  125 — Non-Contents  95  — 
Majority  for  the  second  reading  28. 

Adjourned. 
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Plymouth,  Essex,  Thanet,  Denbigh,  Suffolk,. Pembroke,  Derby,  Bles- 
sington,  Morley,  Minto,  Harewood,  Grey,  Gosford,  Romney,  Rosslyn, 
Caledon,  Enniskillen,  Farnham,  Carrick,  Carnarvon,  Mansfield,  For- 
tesque,  Grosvenor,  Hilsborough  (Marquis  of  Downshire.) 

Viscounts  Granville,  Anson,  Duncan,  Hood,  Torrington,  Boling- 
broke. 

Barons  Ashburton,  Bagot,  Walsingham,  Dynevor,  Foley,  Hawke, 
Dude,  Holland,  Grantham,  King,  Belhaven,  Clifton  (Darnley),  Say  and 
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Sele,  Howard  of  Effingham,  De  la  Zoucb,  Clinton,  Dacre,  Audley,  De 
Clifford,  Breadalbane,  Erskine,  Arden,  Ellen  borough,  Alvanley,  Loftus 
(M.  Ely),  Fitzgibbon,  Calthorpe,  Davvnay,  Yarborough,  Dundas,  Selseo, 
Mendip,  Auckland,  Gage,  Fisherwick  (M.  Donegall),  Amherst,  Kenyon, 
Sherborne,  and  Berwick. 
Archbishop  of  York. 


Of  the  majority  of  twenty -eight  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

Two  princes  of  the  blood,  holding  high  offices  at  pleasure  2 

Cabinet  ministers,  avowed  prosecutors  in  this  accusation  -         -       9 

Persons  holding  offices  dependent  on  the  Prosecutors      -  13 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  prejudged  the  case  by  erasing  her 

majesty's  name  from  the  Liturgy         -----       i 
Three  peers,  who  attended  the  prosecution,  and  were  absent  from 
the  defence — Duke  of  Newcastle,  Earl  of  Sheffield,  and  the 

Earl  of  Hume       -       ;*        ",""        "        "'        "        -3 

28 


FIFTIETH-DAY,  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7. 


PROTEST  FROM  HER  MAJESTY. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  about  to  be  read,  when 
Lord  Dacre  rose,  and  stated,  that  since  he  had  come  into 
the  house  this  morning,  a  Protest,  with  respect  to  its  proceed- 
ings, on  the  part  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  had  been  unex- 
pectedly put  into  his  hands  to  be  presented.  It  might, 
perhaps,  surprise  their  lordships  that  such  a  paper  should 
have  been  placed  in  his  hands,  as  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
proceedings  on  this  important  case  ;  and  he  ought  to  apologize 
to  their  lordships  for  not  having  at  an  earlier  stage  expressed 
his  opinion  of  it.  His  objection  to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties 
for  the  punishment  of  moral  turpitude,  long  since  committed, 
was  so  invincibly  strong,  that  he  never  felt  the  least  hesitation 
in  declaring  it.  He  hoped  that  the  protest  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  would  be  liberally  heard  by  the  house  ;  but 
whatever  were  his  sentiments  on  the  proceeding  in  general,  he 
must  object  to  the  practice  of  judges,  jury,  and  prosecutors, 
all  voting  in  this  case  against  the  queen.  vVith  respect  to  the 
protest  now  intrusted  to  him,  he  would  acknowledge  that 
there  was  no  precedent  for  receiving  it;  but  the  country 
would  form  their  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  house,  and 
precedent  ought  never  to  interrupt  the  equitable  coarse  of 
justice  and  of  truth.  He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  read  over 
the  protest  of  the  queen,  but  it  appeared  that  in  the  face  of 
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her  family,  the  house,  and  the  country,  she  solemnly  protested 
against  the  proceedings  in  that  house,  as  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  the  principles  of  common 
justice.  The  nobie  lord  concluded  by  reading  her  majesty's 
protest,  which  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

.  %" 
"Caroline  Regina. 

"  To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

"  The  queen  has  learnt  the  decision  of  the  Lords  upon  the  Bill  nuw 
before  Ihem.  In  the  face  of  parliament,  of  her  family,  and  of  her  coun- 
try, she  does  solemnly  protest  against  it. 

"Those  who  avowed  themselves  her  prosecutors  have  presumed  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  question  between  the  queen  and  themselves. 

"  Peers  have  given  their  votes  against  her  who  had  heard  the 
whole  evidence  for  the  charge,  and  absented  themselves  during  her 
defence. 

"  Others  have  come  to  the  discussion  from  the  secret  committee, 
with  minds  biassed  by  a  mass  of  slander,  which  her  enemies  have  not 
dared  to  bring  forward  in  the  light. 

"The  queen  does  not  avail  herself  of  her  right  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  for  to  her  the  details  of  the  measure  must  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference ;  and  unless  the  course  of  these  unexampled  proceedings 
should  bring  the  bill  before  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  she  will 
make  no  reference  whatever  to  the  treatment  experienced  by  her  during 
the  last  twenty- five  years. 

"  She  now  most  deliberately,  and  before  God  asserts,  that  she  is  wholly 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  and  she  awaits  with  unabated 
confidence  the  final  result  of  this  unparalleled  investigation. 

"  CAROLINE  REGINA." 

After  some  conversation  respecting  the  mode  of  receiving 
the  protest,  it  was  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  be  entered  on  the  journals,  accompanied  by 
the  following  resolution:  "That  the  house,  notwithstanding 
the  justly  exceptionable  matter  in  some  part  of  the  paper, 
did,  nevertheless,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
consent  to  its  reception,  as  a  representation  of  what  her 
majesty  had  farther  to  state  to  the  house  in  that  stage  of  the 
proceeding." 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BILL. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  the  committee  being 
read, 

Earl  Darn  ley  felt  it  his  duty,  most  solemnly  to  protest, 
in  this  as  in  every  other  stage  of  this  bill,  against  its  farther 
progress.  He  then  congratulated  the  house  upon  the  division 
of  the  preceding  day,  as  the  country  would,  from  -the  noble 
lords  who  formed  the  majority,  be  able  to  appreciate  the  real 
character  of  the  queen's  opponents.     He  would   say,   that, 

4  u  2 
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according  to  his  view  of  human  nature,  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible that  any  person  who  had  been  placed  in  the  situation  in 
which  some  of  their  lordships  had  stood,  could  withstand  the 
infirmities  to  which  all  were  subject.  Yet  a  large  proportion 
of  the  majority  had  consisted  of  the  accusers  themselves — a 
great  proportion  consisted  of  persons  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  favours  from  the  crown,  and  he  would  state 
one  fact  which  appeared  to  him  a  material  one,  namely,  that 
ten  of  the  junior  barons  had  voted  for  the  bill,  whilst  the 
eighteen  senior  barons  had  voted  against  it.  From  this  fact 
he  could  only  draw  one  inference,  and  that  was,  that  it  had 
not  been  owing  to  any  individual  infirmity,  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, but  owing  to  that  irresistible  bias  arising  from  circum- 
stances, which  whilst  human  nature  remained  what  it  was, 
ought  always  to  disqualify  persons  in  such  a  situation  from 
becoming  judges. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  the  house  re- 
solved into  a  commitee. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  proposed  some  trivial  alterations 
in  the  preamble :  the  first  was  that  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  was  so  conspicuous  in  these  proceedings,  should  be 
altered  to  "  Bartolomeo  Bergami,"  instead  of  Bartholomo 
Pergami,  He  would  also  move,  in  allusion  to  the  many 
favours  alleged  to  be  conferred  by  her  majesty  on  him  and  his 
family,  that  the  words  of  the  preamble,  charging  the  queen 
with  having  "  obtained  for  him  orders  of  knighthood  and 
titles  of  honour,"  should  be  struck  out — not  that  he  had  any 
doubt  of  the  fact,  but  it  had  not  been  proved  in  evidence. 
This,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood,  was  not  through  any 
prudential  consideration.  He  would  now  come  to  a  most 
material  part  of  the  preamble,  which  stated,  that  "  while  her 
royal  highness  had  the  said  Bartolomeo  Bergami  in  her  ser- 
vice, she,  unmindful  of  her  exalted  birth  and  station,  and  re- 
gardless of  her  own  honour,  conducted  herself  towards  Ber- 
gami, in  the  various  places  and  countries  where  her  royal 
highness  visited,  with  indecent  and  offensive  familiarity  and 
freedom."  He  would  stop  here  and  say,  the  charge  was  per- 
fect without  the  monosyllable  "  the,"  as  now  prefixed  to 
"various  places."  If  "the"  remained,  it  would  seem  to 
imply,  that  such  familiarities  and  freedom  had  taken  place  in 
all  of  such  places,  which  was  not  the  fact.  He  would  move, 
that  the  word  "  the  "  should  be  struck  out,  and  that  it  should 
stand,  "  in  various  places  and  countries."  These  were  the 
only  alterations  he  deemed  necessary,  and  he  would  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  state,  that  the  preamble  had  been  fully 
proved. 
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The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  read  the  amended  preamble, 
and  inquired  if  any  other  noble  lord  had  any  alteration  to 
suggest  in  the  preamble? 

The  motion  being  made  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  that 
the  name  of  Bergami  should  stand  as  "  Bartolomeo  Bergami," 
without  the  addition  of  the. alias  "  Pergami,"  it  was  carried 
without  any  dissent. 

He  then  moved  the  erasure  from  the  preamble  of  "  her 
majesty  having  procured  for  him  orders  of  knighthood  and 
titles  of  honour." 

Lord  Erskine  said,  their  lordships  were,  in  his  opinion, 
going  to  strike  out  the  only  part  of  the  preamble  that  was 
true.  He  (Lord  Erskine)  did  not  believe  that  the  degrading 
intercourse  with  which  the  queen  was  charged  had  been 
proved. 

After  some  observations  from  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  the  words  proposed  were 
expunged. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  their  attention  was  now  to 
be  directed  to  a  very  material  allegation,  he  meant  that  which 
pointed  to  those  parts  of  the  evidence  establishing  the  fact  of 
the  queen  having  indulged  in  indecent  and  offensive  familiarity 
and  freedom  with  Bergami,  in  different  places  which  they 
visited.  The  noble  earl  then,  recapitulated  those  facts  which 
had  been  proved  at  their  lordships'  bar,  which  waranted  this 
part  of  the  preamble. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  which  ended  in  the  motion 
that  this  part  of  the  preamble  should  remain  as  in  the  original 
bill.  . 

THE  DIVORCE  CLAUSE. 

The  chairman  having  come  to  the  concluding  enactment  of 
the  bill,  "  And  moreover  that  the  marriage  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  said  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  from  henceforth  for  ever  wholly  dissolved, 
annulled,  and  made  void,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and 
purposes  whatsoever." 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Lord  Harrowby,  and 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  spoke  against  the  divorce  clause. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  spoke  in  its  favour. 

The  Earl  of  Darn  ley  would  repeat  what  he  had  before 
observed,  that  the  bill  could  not  pass  either  with  the  divorce 
clause  or  without  it. 
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Lord  Liverpool  had  distinctly  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of 
their  proceedings,  that  if,  after  mature  deliberation,  their  lord- 
ships should  be  of  opinion  that  substantial  justice  did  not  re- 
quire the  clause  for  divorce,  he  should  not  press  it ;  he  had 
also,  in  another  stage  of  the  proceedings,  expressly  declared, 
that  so  far  from  wishing  this  clause  to  pass,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  convenience  to  the  king,  he  was  prepared,  if  such 
should  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  house,  to  withdraw 
the  ciause  altogether.  Having  said  thus  much,  he  now  came 
to  the  question  immediately  before  their  lordships.  He  (Lord 
Liverpool)  did  not  say  the  present  bill  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  Bill  of  Divorce,  and  it  appeared  to  him  a 
general  mistake  prevailed  both  as  to  the  effect  and  principle 
of  the  present  bill.  He  had  stated  it  as  a  public  measure, 
and  not  a  measure  of  private  relief.  In  the  case  of  the  pre- 
sent illustrious  parties  it  could  not  be  considered  a  measure 
of  private  relief;  and  even  in  the  strongest  case,  where  the 
line  of  succession  might  be  endangered — even  in  the  case  of 
a  young  king  having  a  young  wife — even  in  that  case  their 
lordships  could  not  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  private  relief.  The 
present,  he  contended,  was  a  public  measure,  brought  in  and 
supported  on  public  principles.  With  respect  to  the  sovereign, 
he  never  came  for  a  divorce ;  he  was  not  tis  king  a  party  to 
the  divorce.  With  respect  also  to  recrimination  ;  the  king 
could  be  made  amenable  for  his  conduct :  and  then  would  it 
be  said,'  that  under  no  circumstances  could  a  king  ask  for 
divorce  ?  We  know,  said  his  lordship,  that  a  separation  has 
now  existed  between  his  majesty  and  the  queen  for  a  period 
of  four  and  twenty  years.  We  know  that  this  separation  was 
in  a  great  degree  sanctioned  by  the  late  king,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament.  We  thus  know  a  separa- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  now 
appears  whether  your  lordships  ought  to  go  further,  whether 
you  ought  to  go  to  the  total  dissolution  of  the  marriage  ?  I 
do  not  myself  feel  tho§e  doubts,  but  I  cannot  avoid  allowing 
their  full  weight  to  those  doubts.  And  I  do  say  when  a  strong 
religious  feeling  is  against  the  divorce,  and  no  great  public 
necessity  presses  its  adoption,  that  it  is  better  in  such  circum- 
stances to  yield.  He  himself  felt  no  objection  to  the  divorce 
clause,  but  if  it  were  struck  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
adopt  a  clause  confirming  the  separation.  That  clause  would 
be  quite  distinct  from  a  divorce  clause,  and  should  be  inserted 
in  the  bill,  in  order  to  prevent  those  inconveniences  which 
might  otherwise  arise. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  reserved  his  opinion  till  discus- 
sions threw  more  light  on  the  subject. 
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jThe  Marquis  of  Lansdown  opposed  the  bill  in  toto,  and 
contended,  he  was  not  bound  to  do  any  thing  in  consequence 
of  the  division  of  yesterday. 

Lord  Duncan  said  that  the  charge  against  her  majesty 
was  only  supported  by  a  foul  conspiracy  and  perjured  wit- 
nesses, and  he  would  not,  therefore,  let  the  assertion  go  forth 
to  the  world,  that  guilt  had  been  proved  to  his  satisfaction. 

Adjourned. 


FIFTY-FIRST  DAY,   WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  DIVORCE  CLAUSE,   CONTINUED. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, argued  against  the  clause. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  had  never  asserted,  or  meant  to 
assert,  that  the  crime  of  adultery  was  not  considered  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  enactment  of  a  divorce,  but 
only  that,  consistently  with  his  own  conclusion  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  general  tenets  of  Scripture,  the  marriage  union  must 
be  considered  as  imposing  a  reciprocal  obligation  upon  the 
parties  who  contracted  the  marriage.  Where  that  reciprocity 
was  not  manifested  by  the  parties  themselves  in  their  sense  of 
the  obligation  they  had  incurred,  he  could  not  consent  to  a 
clause  of  divorce  (hear). 

Lord  Redesdale  expressed  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
divorce  clause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — With  respect  to  the  declara- 
tion which  had  been  made  upon  this  clause  at  the  beginning 
of  the  discussions  upon  this  subject  by  his  noble  friend  near 
him  (the  Earl  of  Liverpool),  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  a 
party  to  it  now,  though  he  had  not  so  expressed  himself  at  the 
time.  His  noble  friend  on  the  former  occasion  had  said  that 
this  clause  should  not  be  pressed,  if  it  was  found  objection- 
able to  the  opinion  of  the  religious  part  of  the  community. 
If  such  were  the  general  impression,  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
thought  it  advisable  that  the  clause  ought  not  to  be  pressed 
agaiust  such  a  feeling,  though  he  himself,  for  one,  thought  it 
would  be  more  wise  to  retain  the  clause. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  supported  the  clause.  No- 
thing could  be  so  anomalous  as  a  woman  continuing  the  wife 
of  the  king,  and  yet  not  being  queen  consort. 

Lord  King  said  he  felt  himself  in  a  situation  of  rather  an 
extraordinary  kind  upon  this  question ;  and  the  house,  in  his 
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view,  fully  participated  with  him  in  that  feeling.     There  had 
been  a  confusion  of  opinions  amongst  the  ministers — there  had 
been  a  confusion  of  opinions  amongst  the  lawyers— (a  laugh) 
and  a  confusion  cf  opinions  amongst  the  learned  prelates. — 
(Hear.)     Upon  this  clause  there  were  scruples,  both  religious 
and  political,  with  respect  to  its  probable  operation.     Cer- 
tainly the  scruples  of  the  learned  prelates  must  arise  from  re- 
ligious  considerations ;  and  he  regretted   that   amongst  that 
learned  body,  the  fathers  of  the  church,  there  had  not  been 
that  conformity  of  opinion  which  the  church  of  England  re- 
quired, and  on  which  it  so  much  prided  itself.  (Hear.)  He  was 
extremely  sorry  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack had  not  derived  from  those  to  whom  he  had  looked  with 
such  confidence  for  information  of  a  more  convincing  and  en- 
lightened character.    (A  laugh.)     But  if  he  had  not  received 
instruction  from  the  reverend  prelates,  he  could  derive  consola- 
tion from  them  ;  for  among  them,  as  among  lawyers,  there  ap- 
peared difficulty  and  doubt.    (Laughter.)      But  the  noble  and 
learned   lord  had,  with  a  quickness  somewhat  extraordinary, 
collected  from  the  conflicting  sentiments   of  the  learned  pre- 
lates a  very  clear  idea  of  the  necessity  of  the  clause,  although 
he  had  been  so  full  of  scruples,  the  day  before,  as  to  beg  that 
he  might  hear  every  thing  before  he  gave  his   opinion.     In 
looking  to  this  question,  as  it  generally  affected  the  queen  and 
the  country,   he  could  not  help  saying  that  he  was  influenced 
by  reports  which  had  reached  him  at  former  periods  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  queen.     It  was  not  to  be  denied  that 
many  noble  lords  had  felt  the  influence  of  reports  which  were 
not  legally  evidence.     He  alluded  to  those  reports  respecting 
her  majesty's  conduct  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  been  in 
circulation,  and  which,   he  believed,  could  not  have  been  so 
completely  shaken   off  as  it  were  to  be  wished  they  should 
have   been,  when  noble  lords   came  to  consider  the  second 
reading  of  the   bill.     At  the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
it  was  said  that  the  queen  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  in- 
decencies,  not  with  Pergami,   but  with  other  persons  ;  that 
her  majesty,  at  Blackheath,  had  been  guilty  uf  indecorum  with 
Lord  Liverpool  !  (loud   laughter ;) — and  that  she  had  played 
at  blindman's   buff  with   the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer'. 
(Continued  laughter).     He  (Lord  King)  could  not  refer  to  the 
exact  period   at  which  those  extraordinary  and  indecent  pro- 
ceedings took  place. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool:  "  They  never  took  place!" — 
(hear). 

Lord  King  :  "  I  cannot,   I  assure  your  lordships,  refer  to 
the  exact  time,  but  it  must  have  been,  I  think,  when  the  ncble 
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earl  was  out  of  place,  and  looking  for  means  to  get  into -office 
— before  the  regency  !"     (Laughter). 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  :  "  Never,  upon  my  honour :" — 
(hear). 

Lord  King  said,  it  was,  then,  an  instance  to  the  noble  earl 
of  the  falsity  of  reports.  (Much  laughter). 

Earl  Grey  would  vote  for  the  clause  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  put  the  house  in  such  a  situation  as  to  force  them  to 
reject  the  bill  altogether. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmoee  supported  his  former  opi- 
nion, and  was  in  favour  of  the  clause. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said  that  to  continue  the  queen  the 
wife  of  the  king,  after  the  proofs  which  had  been  offered 
against  her,  would  be  sanctioning  a  seditious  libel  against 
the  king. 

Lord  Somers  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last, 
and  would  not  vote  for  the  throwing  out  the  clause. 
The  Earl  of  Limerick  also  supported  the  clause. 
The  Earl  of  Essex,  having  opposed  the  bill,  could  not 
reconcile  to  himself  to  vote  in  favour  of  this  clause.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  at  no  distant  period  the  foul  conspiracy  against 
her  majesty  would  be  developed. 

Lord  Anson  would  vote  for  the  divorce,  in  order  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  chance  of  throwing  out  the  bill,  a  bill 
which  imputed  guilt  to  an  innocent  queen. 

Earl  Carnarvon  would  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  this 
clause.  He  begged  their  lordships  to  consider  what  the  con- 
sequence would  be  of  passing  a  bill  of  degradation  without 
divorce.  The  consequence  did  not  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
verted to.  They  were  all  aware  of  a  statute  which  made  it 
high  treason  to  violate  the  wife  of  a  sovereign.  They  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  bill  of  degradation  in  order  to  furnish  public 
scandal,  and  to  protect  the  morality  of  the  country;  (cheers.) 
Her  majesty  might  still  remain  in  the  kingdom,  and  might 
continue  to  indulge  in  that  vice  which  they  assumed  to  be 
proved,  and  any  individual  might  commit  what  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.  was  high  treason.  Would  any  noble  lord  say 
that  her  prosecutors  could  come  to  that  house  for  a  second 
bill  of  paius  and  penalties  against  her  majesty  ?  If  this  were 
purely  a  bill  of  divorce,  110  ground  whatever  could  be  assumed 
for  degradation  but  the  ground  of  divorce  on  account  of  adul- 
tery. Were  their  lordships  to  declare,  by  their  vote,  that  a 
person  not  fit  to  be  the  associate  of  the  meanest  individual  in 
the  land,  was  yet  a  fit  individual  to  be  the  associate  of  the 
king  ?  He,  for  one,  would  never  concur  in  such  a  wanton, 
unnecessary,  premeditated  insult  to  the  king :  (hear,  hear).' — 
vol.  ii.     t.  4  X 
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Against  such  an  insult,  though  sanctioned  by  the  advisers  of 
the  crown,  he  would  raise  his  voice. 

Lord  Holland  supported  the  clause. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  said  he  looked  not  to  the 
effect  of  the  present  question  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  bill. 
He  had  attended  anxiously  to  the  reverend  bench  of  bishops, 
who  had  inquired  into  the  religious  considerations  on  this 
subject ;  and  the  result  convinced  him  that  by  the  law  of  God 
there  was  no  impediment  to  divorces  in  the  case  of  adultery. 

Lord  Ross,  Earl  Manvers,  Lord  Hampden,  the  Earl  of 
Datnley,  and  Earl  Belhaven,  also  supported  the  clause. 

The  house  divided — Contents  129 — Non-contents  62 — 
Majority  in  favour  of  the  divorce  clause  67. 

"While  strangers  were  excluded.,  Lord  King  rose,  and  said 
that  he  should  offer  no  apology  for  submitting  to  their  lord- 
ships a  clause,  the  insertion  of  which  in  the  bill  seemed  a 
•matter  of  course,  considering  that  the  queen  was  not  remotely 
placed  in  the  illustrious  line  of  princes  in  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  these  realms.  The  crown  was .  limited  to  her 
majesty,  in  the  event  of  certain  persons  predeceasing  her,  and 
that  by  the  most  sacred  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  land.  If 
it  devolved  on  her,  the  well-known  loyalty  of  their  lordships 
must  at  once  make  them  adopt  a  different  view  of  the  present 
question ;  and,  looking  forward  to  that  event,  they  must  be 
equally  ready  to  provide  for  it.  He  therefore  moved  this 
clause:  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  in  case  the  crown  of  these  realms  shall  at  any  time 
descend  to  her  said  Majesty  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  then, 
and  in  such  case,  this  present  act,  and  all  the  matters  and 
things  contained  therein,  shall  become  utterly  void  and  of  no 
effect,  and  the  whole  of  the  preamble  thereof  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  false,  calumnious,  and  scandalous,  upon  the 
same  evidence  on  which  it  hath  now  been  held  to  be  sufficiently 
proved."  (Loud  cheering,  with  some  cries  of  order). 

Lord  Colville  (of  Culross,  in  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Scotch  peers)  rose,  with  much  warmth,  to  vindicate  himself, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  in  favour  of  the  bill.  He  said 
they  were  aspersed — they  were  attacked — by  this  motion. 
He  denied  the  justice  of  the  imputation,  and  he  felt  it  due  to 
his  own  conscience,  and  that  of  those  who  voted  with  him  in 
this  measure,  to  say  that  they  acted  conscientiously  in  it ;  and 
that  they  still  did  support  the  bill. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  clause  was  rejected  with- 
out a  division. — The  house  resumed,  and  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  read  to-morrow. 
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Minority  in  the  House  of   Lords  that  voted  for  expunging 
the  Divorce  Clause. 

Lords  Hill,  Rodney,  Yarborough,  Saltoun,  Baynirvg,  Kenyon,  Hope- 
touu,  Nuffield,  Calthorpe,  Combermere,  Sidney,  Curzon,  Falmouth. 

Bishop?  of  Chester,  Cork,  Peterborough,  Glocester,  St.  Asaph,  St. 
David's,  Ely,  Worcester. 

Earls  of  Winehelsea,  Courtown,  Mount-Casliel,  Romney,  Stamford, 
Brownlow,  Fitzwilliam,  Stanhope,  Balcarras,  Dartmouth,  Aylesford, 
Verulam,  Morton,  Portsmouth,  Caledon,  Lauderdale,  St.  Germain's, 
Ailesbury,  Macclesfield,  Lonsdale,  Mount-Edgecombe,  Farnham,  Pom- 
fret,  Whit  worth,  Mayo,  Shaftesbury. 

Makquis  Cornwallis. 

Dukes  of  Clarence,  Portland,  Beaufort. 

Archbishops  of  York  and  Tuam. 

Cabinet  Ministers — Sidmouth,  Melville,  Balhurst,  Harrowby,  Mul 
grave,  Liverpool,  Westmorland,  Wellington,  Eldon,  C. 


FIFTY-SECOND  DAY,  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBERS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The   Report  was  brought   up  by  the   Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and   bemg£  handed  to   the   Lord   Chancellor,  he 
^proceeded  to  state  to  the  house  the  amendments,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  had  been  made,  and  as  they  now  stood  in  the 
iftlft  ■         ;        '      ':      ""     3 

When  the  noble  and  learned  lord  came  to  that  part  in  which 
■the  word  "  The"  was  omitted  in  the  sentence  "In  the  va- 
rious countries  in  which  her  royal  highness  visited," 

Lord  Ellen  borough  rose,  and  said  that  the  word  now 
read,  the  word  "  the,"  was  the  principal  alteration  which  had 
been  made  in  the  bill.  Many  noble  lords,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  those  right  reverend  persons  who  sat  on  the  bench  oppo- 
site to  him,  had  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  to  undergo  considerable  modifica- 
tion in  the  committee,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  divorce 
clause.  But  their  lordships  had  now  heard  most  of  the 
amendments,  and  they  contained  no  modification,  the  principal 
change  made  in  the  whole  bill  being  the  omission  of  the  word 
to  which  he  had  -alluded.  All  the  members  of  the  house  who 
Jjad  voted  for  the  second  reading,  under  the  belief  that  an 
(essential  modification  was  to  be  made,  being  now  completely 
disappointed  in  that  expectation,  would  doubtless  vote  against 
the  bill  on  the  third  reading. 

-i   The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  what  had  occurred  on  leaving  out  the  divorce  clause. 

4x2 
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Their  lordships  had  been  distinctly  told  by  a  noble  lord  of 
great  experience,  of  the  highest  political  talents,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  that  house,  and  a  person  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  greatest  respect,  that  his  reason  for  voting, 
with  a  view  to  keep  in  that  clause,  arose  from  his  wish  to  stop 
the  measure  altogether.  Now,  after  such  a  declaration,  he 
would  ask  those  noble  lords  who  really  objected  to  the  clause, 
and  who  wished  to  remove  it  from  the  bill,  but  had  thus  been 
disappointed,  whether  they  could  with  propriety  aid  this  trick 
and  manoeuvre  by  voting  against  the  third  reading?  Was  it 
to  be  expected  that  noble  lords  who  had  voted  for  the  second 
reading  were  now  to  reverse  that  vote,  in  order  to  assist  the 
views  of  those  who,  in  voting  for  the  divorce  clause,  had  de- 
clared that  their  object  in  doing  so  was  to  throw  out  the  bill  ? 

Earl' Grey  rose  with  great  surprise,  and  no  inconsiderable 
indignation,  at  hearing  the  unjust,  unfounded,  and  calumnious 
imputation  which  had  been  cast  upon  him.  He  had  hoped 
that  his  noble  friend — -that  that  house  knew  him  too  well  to 
render  it  po&sible  that  he  could  be  accused  of  resorting  to 
trick  and  manoeuvre  to  gain  an  object.  Whether  such  a  charge 
came  well  from  the  quarter  in  which  it  was  made,  he  left  it 
to  the  house  to  consider.  But  he  must  say,  that  to  be  accused 
of  tricking  and  manoeuvring  in  his  conduct,  when  he  openly 
avowed  the  motive  and  the  object  of  that  conduct,  appeared 
to  him  the  most  extraordinary  and  unauthorized  charge  ever 
made  in  that  house.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
his  vote,  he  must  observe  that  nothing  was  more  common  in 
parliamentary  practice,  nothing  more  justifiable  according  to 
the  precedents  of  the  best  of  former  times,  and  nothing  more 
correct  in  principle,  than  when  a  person  felt  a  fundamental 
objection,  either  to  the  principle  or  the  details  of  a  measure, 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  clog  it,  in  any  stage,  with  condi- 
tions calculated  to  produce  its  rejection  by  the  house  :  (hear, 
hear.)  But  he  had  not  been  driven  to  this  expedient,  for, 
from  the  beginning,  he  had  objected  to  the  suggestion  for 
omitting  the  clause. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  after^what  had  passed,  thought 
it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  If  he  were  capable,  on  any 
account,  of  saying  what  could  by  possibility  detract  from  the 
character  of  his  noble  friend,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  pain- 
ful to  him  than  a_ny  thing  that  ever  happened  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  He  had  not  said  that  his  noble  friend  had 
been  guilty  of  any  unworthy  trick  or  manoeuvre.  What  his 
noble  friend  had  done  was  a  parliamentary  trick  often  prac- 
tised, as  had  been  stated,  even  in  the  best  of  times. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said   he  would   fairlv  a<-k  their 
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lordships  whether,  in  any  stage  of  this  proceeding,  he  could 
be  justly  accused  of  holaing  out  any  expectations  ?  He  had 
merely  stated,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  that  no  noble 
lord  ought  to  feel  precluded  from  voting  because  of  any 
objection  he  might  have  to  parts  of  the  preamble,  or  to  the 
clause  of  divorce,  both  of  which  would  be  open  to  discus- 
sion in  the  committee.  He  had  always  stated  most  distinctly 
that  the  preamble  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  most  distinctly 
proved,  and  he  could  therefore  never  have  held  it  out  as  his 
opiuion  that  any  material  alteration  would  eventually  take 
place  in  it.  At  the  same  time  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord  opposite  (Elienborough),  that  if  any  noble  lord  had 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  in  the  expectation 
that  important  alterations  in  the  preamble  would  be  made  in 
the  committee,  which  were  not  made,  it  was  perfectly  open  to 
him  to  vote  on  the  third  reading,  as  if  he  had  not  voted  for 
the  second. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  said,  that  the  only  question 
before  the  house  was,  whether  a  word  of  three  letters,  the 
word  "  the,"  should  stand  part  of  the  preamble  or  not  ?  and 
he  did  not  imagine  that  much  light  would  have  been  thrown 
on  that  point  by  the  sort  of  canvass  which  had  been  going  on 
— for  he  could  call  it  nothing  else — as  to  the  vote  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  After  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl 
(Grey),  he  thought  he  should  be  forgetful  of  what  was  due  to 
himself,  to  the  house,  and  to  the  country,  if  he  did  not  dis- 
claim, in  the  most  pointed  manner,  having  ever  stooped  to  the 
unworthy  practice  of  attempting  to  lead  the  votes  of  their 
lordships  by  any  thing  like  trick  or  manoeuvre.  He  had  never 
stated  one  single  word,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  long  pro- 
ceeding, respecting  the  power  of  their  lordships  to  modify  the 
preamble  or  enactments  of  the  bill,  which  he  would  not  now 
repeat.  As  to  the  vote  of  yesterday,  he  had  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour,  after  the  declaration  made  by  a  noble  lord 
opposite  (Lord  Lonsdale),  to  pay  deference  to  the  religious 
prejudices  entertained  by  that  noble  lord,  in  common  w:ith 
many  others ;  although,  for  himself,  he  thought  those  preju- 
dices altogether  without  foundation.  This  opinion  he  again, 
as  he  had  done  before,  openly  avowed.  He  thought  the  clause 
of  divorce  equally  justified  in  a  religious  as  in  a  legal  sense, 
and  if  the  bill  passed,  that  clause  ought  also  to  pass. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  rose  to  move  an  amendment 
upon  a  subject  which  he  had  before  mentioned;  it  was,  to 
leave  out  the  words  "licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adulterous 
intercourse."  To  the  woTds  "adulterous  intercourse"  he 
bad  the  most  decided  objection ;  but  he  would  not  enter  into 
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n.  discussion  of  it  now.  He  would  reserve  any  discussion  of 
the  subject  till  the  third  reading.  He  now  merely  moved  that 
that  part  be  omitted. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  put  the  question,  which  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  said  the  adulterous  intercourse  had,  in 
his  opinion,  by  no  means  been  proved. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said  he  rose  to  move  an  addition 
to  the  preamble,  after  the  word  "  abroad,"  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  formerly.  He  moved  that  after  the  word 
"  abroad,"  should  be  inserted,  "  and  subsequently  to  her  re- 
turn refused  50,000/.  a  year  of  the  public  mouey,  and  the 
proffered  homage  of  both  houses  of  parliament." 

The  Lor*>  Chancellor  put  the  question,  and  said  the 
"  Not  Contents  "  had  it. 

Lord  King  moved  that  the  enactments  of  the  bill  should  be 
thus  altered, — "And  whereas  certain  commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  to  proceed  to  Milan,  together  with  one  Vilmarcati, 
an  Italian  advocate,  have  collected  a  mass  of  false  or  ques- 
tionable evidence ;  and  whereas  the  same  has,  during  many 
weeks,  been  detailed  to  the  house_aiid  the  public,  whereby 
'great  scandal  and  dishonour  have  been  brought  upon  }our 
majesty's  family  and  this  kingdom  ;_'  therefore  to  manifest  our 
deep  sense  of  such  scandalous,  disgraceful,  and  vicious  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  said  Milan  commissioners,  bywJSch 
they  had  '  violated  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  your  majesty, 
and  have  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  them  ;'  and  to  evince  our  just  regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown,  and  the  honour  of  this  nation  :  We,  your 
majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  parliament  assembled,  do 
humbly  entreat  your  majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted  ;  and 
be  it  enacted,  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  bv 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  persons  who  have 
acted  as  commissioners  at  Milan,  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  shall  for  ever  be  disabled  and  rendered  incapable, 
and  are  hereby  disabled  and  rendered  incapable,  of  receiving 
any  reward  (great  laughter),  or  of  holding  any  place  of  trust, 
profit,  or  emolument,  under  the  crown." — (  Loud  laughter.) 
By  leaving  out  the  words,  "Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,"  and 
the  other  words  which  refer  to  her  majesty,  and  introducing 
the  words  now  moved,  the  bill  would  still  be  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  and  it  would  be  directed  to  the  proper  object. 
— ( Cheers  and  laughter.)' 
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The  Lord  Chancellor   read  the  amendment  proposed 
amid  much  laughter,  and  said  the  "  Not  Contents  "  had  it. 

Lord  Kenyon  said,  if  he  could  by  any  means  have 
brought  himself  to  consent  to  the  present  bill,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  most  odious  and  unjust,  still  he  could  never  have 
assented  to  the  divorce  clause.  His  objections  to  that  clause 
rested  on  religious  feelings  ;  they  were  founded  on  these  words 
of  our  Saviour  : — "  Whoso  putteth  away  his  wife,  except  for 
fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery."  What  man, 
holding  Christian  principles,  or  believing  in  the  Christian  faith, 
could  divorce,  even  for  adultery,  from  a  husband  who  was 
stated,  by  the  divine  Author  of  Christianity,  to  have  caused 
adultery  ? — (hear,  hear.)  His  lordship  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  whole  of  the  words,  after  the  words  "  any  of  them," 
be  omitted — namely,  "  And,  moreover,  that  the  marriage  be 
tvveen  his  majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  from  henceforth,  for  ever,  wholly  dis- 
solved, annulled,  and  made  void,  to  ail  intents,  constructions, 
and  purposes  whatsoever."  This  motion  was  immediately 
negatived  without  a  division. — Adjourned. 


i 
FIFTY-THIRD  DAY,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  10. 

TflE  THIRD  READING  OF  THE  BILL  OF  PAINS  AND 
PENALTIES. 

The  Earl  of  Morley  rose  to  oppose  the  motion.  He  said, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  entirely  concurred  with  his 
majesty's  ministers  up  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  He 
thought  at  first,  and  still,  that  the  course  of  events,  after  her 
majesty's  arrival  here,  rendered  this  inquiry  necessary.  He 
also  approved  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted  ; 
but  the  reason  he  voted  on  Monday  against  the  second  reading, 
and  would  now  vote  agninst  the  third  reading  was,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  charge  in  the  preamble  fully  made  out. 

Lord  Somers  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  the  preamble  of  which,  he  contended,  had  been  fully 
established. 

Earl  Fortesgue  was  Convinced  that  much  mischief  had 
already  been  done  by  this  measure ,  but  he  hoped  that  this 
was  not  quite  irreparable.  It  was  still  in  the  power  of  the 
house  to  do  much,  by  rejecting  this  bill. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
measure  was  one  which,  to  use  the  emphatic  words  of  another 
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branch  of  the  legislature,  "  was  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country." 
He  did  not  vote  on  the  divorce  clause,  because  he  could  not 
conscientiously  vote  upon  it  without  thinking  the  queen  guilty. 
It  had  given  him  great  astonishment  to  see  ministers  supporting 
the  omission  of  the  clause,  consenting  to  the  castration  of 
their  own  measure,  depriving  it  of  the  only  feature  which  gave 
it  the  semblance  of  rationality.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  in 
detail  into  the  evidence ;  but  he  could  not,  however,  help 
offering  a  few  remarks  on  some  paits  of  the  proceeding.  A 
noble  earl  opposite  (Lord  Liverpool)  had  commented  on  the 
evidence  in  a  manner  which  had  given  him  great  surprise.  He 
had  assumed  some  of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  case  as 
proved  solely  by  the  testimony  of  that  pure  and  immaculate 
witness  Demont.  He  had  ventured  to  say,  that  she  was  in 
one  instance  supported  by  Doctor  Holland,  but  on  the 
minutes  of  evidence  being  referred  to,  no  such  corroboration 
appeared.  The  truth  was,  every  thing  that  could  in  any  way 
be  turned  to  the  discredit  of  her  majesty,  was  made  use  of  to 
effect  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  without  any  regard  either  to  their 
justice  or  probability.  He  would  ask  their  lordships,  how  the 
character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  would  have  stood  ?  where  the 
glory  of  her  reign  would  have  been  ? — if  she  had  been  infested 
as  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  been,  by  spies  and  informers  ? 
— His  grace  concluded  by  declaring,  that  if  called  upon,  in 
his  judicial  character,  to  give  a  verdict  on  the  evidence  which 
had  been  produced,  he  must  say  Not  Guilty,  on  his  honour 
and  conscience;  and  if  asked  for  his  opinion-as  a  legislator, 
"  that  the  bill  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust !" 

The  Lord  Chancellor  still  considered,  that  if  any  noble 
lord  was  not  conscientiously  satisfied  that  there  was  a  clear 
legal  presumption  of  guilt  in  this  case,  it  was  his  duty  not  to 
vote  for  this  bill.  For  his  own  part,  whether  he  viewed  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  bill — the  evidence  which  had  been 
called  for  the  defence — or  the  evidence  which  ought  to  have 
been  called,  and  had  not  been  called,  he  was  of  opinion  that, 
the  charge  of  adultery  had  been  clearly  established.  If  this 
was  not  his  feeling,  no  earthly  consideration  should  induce  him 
to  vote  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  said,  that  thinking  the  divorce 
clause  in  the  bill  against  the  precept  of  the  divine  law,  and  con- 
trary to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  civil  law,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  vote  for  the  bill  with  that  clause. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  said,  that  upon  looking  at  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  he  must  pronounce  a  verdict  of  "  Net 
Guilty." 
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The  Marquis  of  Huntley  was  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of 
her  majesty,  and  should  vote  for  the  third  reading 

The  Marquis  of  Donegal  said,  that  his  clear  and  con- 
scientious vote  should  be  against  the  bill. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  from  his  objection  to  the  di- 
vorce clause,  should  vote  against  the  bill. 

Aftx  r  some  observations  from  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the 
Karl  of  Darnley — the  house  divided. 

For  the  third  reading  108 — Against  it  99 — Majority  9. 


We  have  received  the  following  report  of  what  passed 
during  the  exclusion  of  strangers  : 

ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  BILL. 

Lord  Dacre  rose  amidst  vehement  cries  of  "  order,"  and 
as  soon  as  the  peers  had  taken  their  seats,  he  observed,  that 
he  had  been  intrusted  with  a  petition  from  her  majesty, 
praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the  passing  of  the  bil.. 
(Much  cheering.) 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  immediately,  and  said  that 
he  apprehended  such  a  course  would  be  rendered  unnecessary 
by  what  he  was  about  to  state  :  {hear,  hear.)  He  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  with  regard  to  this 
measure,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  house  that 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  third  time  only  by  a  majority  of  nine 
votes :  {much  cheering.)  Had  the  third  reading  been  carried 
by  as  considerable  a  number  of  peers  as  the  second,  he  and 
his  noble  colleagues  would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  persevere 
with  the  bill,  and  to  send  it  down  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  however,  and 
with  the  division  of  sentiment,  so  nearly  balanced,  just  evinced 
by  their  lordships,  they  had  come  to  the  determination  not  to 
proceed  further  with  it.  It  was  his  intention,  accordingly,  to 
move  that  the  question  "that  the  bill  do  now  pass,"  be  altered 
to  "  this  day  six  months."  {The  moat  vehement  cheering  took 
place  at  this  vnexpected  declaration.) 

Earl  Grey  rose  as  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  re- 
sumed his  seat,  but  the  confusion  did  not  subside  till  after  his 
lordship  had  been  for  some  time  on  his  legs.  His  lordship 
complained  of  the  whole  course  ministers  had  pursued  v,  n'h 
regard  to  the  bill,  which,  after  the  declaration  of  the  uobie 
earl,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  before  the  house,  but  which 
•was  still  before  the  country,  and  would  live  long  in  its  metnory 
{hear.)     He    charged  the   servants   of   the    crown   with   the 
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grossest  neglect  of  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  in  listening  only 
to  ex  pa-te  evidence,  and  giving  a  willing  credence  to  the 
most  exaggerated  and  unfounded  calumnies  :  (loud  cheers.) 
They  had  thus  for  many  months  agitated  the  nation- — they  had 
produced  a  general  stagnation  of  public  and  private  business — 
and  they  had  given  a  most  favourable  opportunity,  were  it  de- 
sired, to  the  enemies  of  internal  peace  and  tranquillity.  They 
had  betrayed  their  king,  insulted  their  queen,  (continued  cries 
of  hear,  from  all  sides,)  and  had  given  a  shock  to  the  morals  of 
society  by  the  promulgation  of  the  detestable  and  disgusting 
evidence,  in  the  hearing  of  which  the  house  had  been  so  long 
occupied :  (hear.)  His  lordship  also  reprobated,  in  the 
severest  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  Milan  commissioners,  who, 
having  been  appointed,  not  to  investigate  truth,  but  to  obtain 
testimony  of  guilt,  had  found  in  this  country  but  too  great  an 
inclination  to  put  faith  in  all  the  stories  their  agents  and  wit- 
nesses might  invent  against  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  had  been  that,  after 
inquiries,  secret  and  open — after  the  grossest  calumnies  and 
foulest  libels  had  been  made  the  subject  of  detail  and  debate 
for  fifty  days — after  all  the  injury  that  it  was  possible  to  do 
the  queen  had  been  accomplished,  the  bill  was  abandoned, 
not  without  reason,  but  assuredly  without  apology.  His  lord- 
ship concluded  by  assuring  noble  lords  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
mere  withdrawing  of  the  measure,  but  would  demand  a  strict 
inquiry  into  its  foundation  and  origin.  [Great  cheering  from  one 
side  of  the  house.) 

Lord  ERSKiNE-followed  Earl  Grey,  and  expressed  the  de- 
light he  felt  that,  after  all  that  had  been  threatened  and  per- 
formed, he  had  yet  at  length  lived  to  see  justice — tardy  and 
reluctant  justice — done  to  the  queen.  It  was  the  victory  of 
right  and  innocence  over  wrong  and  malignity.  He  had  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  courts  of  justice,  and  he  had  often  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  the  law,  but  never  so  glorious  as  on  the  present 
occasion — the  triumph  of  that  law  of  which  Hooker,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  said  "  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less 
acknowledged  than  that  her  seal  is  -the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  do  her  homage  ;  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and 
the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.  Both  angels 
and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each 
in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent  ad- 
miring her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy." 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  took  the  opportunity  of  stating 
that  his  conviction  of  the  criminality  of  her  majesty  was  un- 
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altered,  and  that,  for  one,  he  should  never  look  up  to  her  as 
his  queen. 

The  question  was  then  put  from  the  woolsack,  on  the  mo- 
tion,of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  that  the  question  "  that  the 
bill  do  pass,"  be  altered  to  "  this  day  six  mouths."  It  was 
carried  nemine  contradicente,  and  almost  by  acclamation. 

Order  having  been  once  more  re-established,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  moved,  that  the  house  should  adjourn  until  the 
23d  of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  Commons  were  to 
meet.  It  was  also  carried,  and  their  lordships  immediately 
separated. 
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Mount-Edgecombe,  Strange  (Atliol,  Abergavenny,  Ailesbury,  Bathurst, 
Chatham,  Harcourt,  Warwick,  Graham  (Montrose),  Pomfret,  Maccles- 
field, Bdcarras,  Home,  Coventry,  Rochford,  Abingdon,  Shaftesbury, 
Cardigan,  Wiuchilsea,  Bridgewater. 

Marquises  of  Conyngham,  Anglesea,  Camden,  Northampton, 
Exeter,  Headfort,  Corawallis,  Buckingham,  Lothian,  Queensberry, 
Winchester. 
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Lord  Chancellor. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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(Argyle),  Ducif ,  Holland,  Ponsonby  (Besborough),  Grantham,  King, 
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Earls  of  Blessington,  Bradford,  Morley,  Minto,  Grey,  Gosford,  Rom- 
ney,  Rosslyn,  CaleUon,£nniskillen,  Farnharu,  Carrick,  Carnarvon,  Mans- 
fidd,  Fortescue,  ililisborough  (Downsuire),  Grosvenor,  De  Lawart,  II- 
chesier,  Egremout,  Fitzwilliam,  Portsmouth,  Stanhope,  Cowper,  Dart- 
inoutii,  ( )xford,  Roseberry,  Jersey,  Albemarle,  Essex,  Thanet,  Denbigh, 
Suffolk,  Derby. 

Makquises  of  Bath,  Stafford,  Lansdown. 

Dukes  of  Portland,  Brandon,  Devonshire,  Bedford,  Grafton,  Rich- 
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Auchbi shops  of  Tuam,  York. 
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Contents    -    -    -     108         Non-Coutents    -    -    99 
Majority      -     -     9 In  all     -     -     207 


The  abandonment  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was 
celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom  by  spontaneous  and 
Universal  illuminations,  more  splendid,  and  of  longer  conti- 
a'uance,  than  any  which  have  been  recorded  in  history.  They 
were  every  where  accompanied  by  the  most  varied,  intense, 
and  heartfelt  rejoicings.  The  partial  efforts  of  some  parti- 
sans of  the  ministers  and  the  prevailing  system,  to  prevent 
those  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling,  served,  by  their 
failure,  only  to  give  ibem  additional  eclat.  The  enthusiasm 
was  boundless,  and  baffles  description. 
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HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 

Court  constituted,  excuses  for  absence,  Roman  Catholic  Peers  exempted 
from  call  and  consequent  penalties,  page  1 — The  attendance  of  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge  dispensed  with  for  cause,  2 — Debate 
on  motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  of  Pains,  &c,  and  division,  2 — De- 
bate on  motion  for  hearing  counsel  in  support  of  preamble,  4 — Doubt* 
on  natHre  of  adulterous  intercourse,  and  reference  to  the  judges,  ib.-— 
Counsel  on  both  sides  introduced,  5 — Queries  to  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, ib. — Queen's  Attorney-General  objects  to  bill,  7 — His  general  ad- 
dress against  the  principle  of,  9 — The  Queen's  Solicitor-General  fol- 
lows, S'x — Mr.  Attorney-General  in  answer,  54 — Mr.  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral follows,  66 — Mr.  Brougham  in  reply,  87 — Proposed  declaration  on 
the  inexpediency  of  the  measure,  ib. — Debate  on  proposed  resolution, 
93— Amendment  to  motiou  that  counsel  be  called  in,  102 — Division, 
112 — Resolution  for  the  abandonment  of  the  bill  negatived,  113— 
List  of  minority.  88  for  I  IS — Case  against  the  Queen  opened  by  Mr. 
Attorney-General,  ib. — In  continuation,  133 — Conversation  on  liabi- 
lity of  witnesses,  155 — Examination  of  witnesses,  156 — Conversation 
on  administration  of  oaths,  157 — Interpretation  ofNon  mi  Ricordo,  208 
— Conversation  on  separation  of  witnesses,  209 — Result,  211 — Hour  of 
adjournment,  2S8 — More  rapid  supply  of  printed  evidence,  239 — Pro- 
duction of  plans  ordered,  253 — Liability  of  witnesses  to  prosecution  foi 
perjury,  285 — Same  subject,  288 — Separation  of  witnesses,  292 — Lord 
Stewart's  conduct  explained,  324 — Complaints  of  misrepresentation, 
S26 — Discussion  relative  to  interpreters,  359 — On  the  extent  of  cross . 
examination,  37 1 — Order  on,  390— Long  debate  on  same  subject,  392— 
Decision,  413 — Queen's  counsel  heard  against  the  decision,  ib.— The 
Attorney-General,  423 — and  Solicitor-General  in  answer,  425 — Mr. 
Brougham  in  reply,  429 — Their  lordships'  decision,  437 — Reference  to 
case  of  Duchess  of  Kingston,  552 — Decision  on,  55>4 — Order  relative  to 
ministers,  600 — Communications  touching  pecuniary  supplies  j  and 
account  of  supplies  to  Queen,  ordered,  620 — Mr.  Attorney-General* 
application  for  an  extent  of  time  for  more  witnesses,  629 — Applicatioi 
resisted  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  in  the  sequel  withdrawn,  631 — Mr 
Solicitor-General  sums  up  in  support  of  bill,  639 — Divorce  clause 
abandoned,  657 — Queen's  counsel  ready  to  proceed,  663 — Pre- 
vented by  a  restrictive  resolution,  ib. — Debate  and  division  on,  ib. — Ano- 
ther resolution  and  division,  664 — Mr.  Brougham  begs  a  few  hours  to 
make  his  election  to  comment  on  the  evidence  instanter,  or  accept  of 
proffered  delay,  ib. — Three  weeks  given  to  prepare  for  opening 
Defence,  ib. — Proceedings  on  charges  closed,  ib. 

DEFENCE.— VOL.  II. 

The  House  re-assemble,  court  constituted,  baristers,  solicitors,  &c.  intro- 
duced, page  1 — Mr.  Brougham  commences  the  defence  of  his  illustrious 
client?   1— Concludes  it,  68— Mr.  Williams,  contrary  to  the  usual 
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course,  is  permitted  to  follow,  69 — Concludes,  91 — Conversation  rela- 
tive to  the  obstruction  of  justice,  ib. — Examination  of  witnesses 
commenced,  92 — Argument  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  135 — 
Reference  to  judges,  141 — Decision,  147 — Debate  relative  to  prose- 
cuting certain  witnesses  for  perjury,  199 — Conversation  respecting 
Carrington,  202 — A  warm  altercatiou  between  the  adverse  counsel  on 
the  disappearance  of  Rastelli,  291 — A  debate  on  the  subject,  292 — Mo- 
tion "  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months,"  made, 
293  ;  and  in  the  sequel,  withdrawn,  294 — The  materiality  of  Rastelli's 
evidence  proposed  to  be  ascertained,  ib. — It  was  stated  in  answer  to 
a  question,  that  Mr.  Powell  had  sent  Rastelli  on  a  mission  to  Milan, 
ib. — Mr.  Powell  ordered  to  tire  Bar  to  account  for  his  conduct,  and 
examined  instanter,  295 — Examination  suspended  by  an  adjournment 
of  the  House,  297 — and  resumed,  298 — Counsel  for  her  majesty 
ordered  to  proceed,  308 — and  time  given  for  deliberation,  309 — Queries 
respecting  Riganti,  311 — The  Queen's  Attorney-General  urges  the 
necessity  of  naming  the  adverse  party,  315 — The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  measure,  and  responsible  for  the 
consequence,  316 — Warm  debate  on  the  subject,  ib. — Questions 
respecting  Vimefcati  propounded  to  the  judges,  323 — Their  answers, 
S25 — The  two  letters,  of  which  copies  are  inserted  in  pages  66,  67, 
were  put  in  and  identified,  ib. — Witnesses  ordered  to  attend  de  die  m 
diem,  351 — Judges  deliver  an  elaborate  opinion  respecting  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence,  ib. — Debate  on  putting  the  question,  (the  object 
of  which  was  to  let  in  evidence  respecting  the  Milan  Commission)  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  S54 — Division  on,  ib. — Debate 
on  motion  for  Mr.  Powell  to  produce  extracts  from  Ins  correspondence 
with  Col.  Brown,  respecting  Rastelli's  mission  to  Milan,  355 — Debate 
on,  and  the  motion  carried,  356 — Application  of  counsel  to  examine 
Mr.  P.  refused,  after  a  warm  discussion,  ib. — Mr.  Powell  delivered 
in  a  sealed  packet,  364 — Queen's  counsel  apply  for  time  to  consider 
what  course  to  adopt  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Baron  Ende,  a 
most  essential  witness  for  the  defence,  387 — Correspondence  on  the 
subject  produced,  388 — The  committee  appointed  to  inspect  and  verify 
certain  papers,  and  to  examine  Mr.  Powell,  deliver  in  their  report, 
go/2 — Report  and  extracts,  393 — Diploma  of  the  order  of  St.  Caroline 
produced,  396 — Application  for  the  re-examination  of  Louisa  Demout 
granted,  397 — The  Queen's  Attorney-General  declares  it  impossible 
with  the  accumulative  difficulties  interposed,  to  continue  this  anoma- 
lous case  with  justice  to  his  illustrious  client,  410 — Extracts  read  from 
evidence  to  shew  that  menaces  had  been  used  abroad  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  agamst  the  Queen,  ib. — Mr.  Attorney-General 
applies  for  time  to  procure  witnesses  to  rebut  the  accusation  of  conspi- 
racy, 410 — The  House  took  time  to  consider  the  propriety  of  refusing 
or  granting  the  delay,  418 — Mr.  Attorney-General  next  day  withdrew 
his  application  ;  and  on  Mr.  Brougham  stating  that  he  had  no  evidence 
in  rejoinder  to  tender,  Mr.  Denman  commenced  his  speech  on  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  422 — Mr.  Denman  concludes  his  summing  up, 
525 — Dr.  Lushington  follows,  526 — Dr.  Lushiugton  concludes,  569 — 
Mr.  Attorney-General  begins  his  reply  to  the  Defence,  570 — The 
Queen's  Attorney- General  oilers  evidence  to  prove  Baron  Omptcdu's 
attempt  to  seduce  her  majesty's  servants,  593 — Mr.  Attorney-General 
objects,  the  letters  not  being  evidence,  and  the  period  of  applying 
improper,  ib. — A  debate  ensued,  ib — Mr.  Attorney-General  resumed, 
.594 — Interrupted  by  Earl  Grey,  6 IS — Resumes,  614 — and  proceeds 
to  remark  on  case  on  part  of  the  Queen,  633 — Concludes,  610 — Mr. 
Solicitor-General  follows,  ib. — Mr.  Brougham  explains  a  circumstance 
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connected  with  Baron  Ompteda's  letters,  652 — The  Solicitor-General 
resumes,  653 — Concludes,  667 — Mr.  Brougham  urges  the  necessity  01 
receiving  Barou  Ompteda's  letters,  667 — A  debate  ensues,  672 — Cor- 
respondence rejected  on  a  division,  674 — Motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ib. — Long  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion— Result. 

THE  QUEEN. 

Her  majesty's  arrival,  reception,  and  dignified  deportment  in  the  court, 
vol.  !.,  p.  2 — Confronts  Majoochi,  156 — Her  emotion  and  exclamation 
on  the  occasion  explained,  (note)  ib. — Her  progress  to  and  from  the 
court,  24,  37,  54,  76,  89,  91,  182,  216,  223,  239,  247,  286,7,  S24,  S64, 
436. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Animated  debate  respecting  her  majesty,  vol.  1,  p.  103.-' 


INCIDENTAL. 

Mahomet  and  his  gesticulations        ....      Vol.  I.,  p.  200- 

Note  on  the  subject 234 

Description  of  the  Tarentula,  Fandango,  and  other  DancesJ      .        274 


ERRATA.— VOL.  II. 

Page  219,  line  7,  for  Hannam  (here  and  elstwhere,  before  226),  read  Hownam. 
569,  line  44,  for  90  minutes,  read  20  minute*. 
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